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TO  THE 

RIGHT   HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  PRINCIPAL  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT. 


Poor  Law  Commission  Office^  Somerset  House^ 

9th  July,  1842. 
Sir, 

On  the  14th  May,  1838,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
presented  to  Lord  John  Russell  a  report  "  relative  to  certain 
charges  which  have  been  disallowed  by  the  auditors  of  unions 
in  England  and  Wales ;  *'  together  with  two  supplementary 
reports;  one  a  **  Report  on  the  prevalence  of  certain  Physical 
Causes  of  Fever  in  the  Metropolis^  which  might  be  removed  by 
proper  sanitary  measures^  by  Neil  Arnott,  M.D.«  and  James 
Phillips  Kay,  M.D. ; "  the  other  a  "  Report  on  soine  of  the  Phy- 
sical Causes  of  Sickness  and  Mortality  to  which  the  Poor  are 
peculiarly  exposed,  and  which  are  capable  of  removal  by  Sanitary 
Regulations  exemplified  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Bethnal 
Green  and  Whitechapel  Districts,  as  ascertained  on  a  personal 
inspection  by  Soulhwoocl  Smith,  M •!)•»  Physician  to  the  London 
Fever  Hospital."  (See  Fourth  Annual  Report,  App.  A,  No.  1.) 
On  the  29th  April,  1839,  the  Commissioners  received  from  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith  a  *'  Jleport  on  the  prevalence  of  Fever  in 
Twenty  Metropolitan  Unions  or  Parishes  during  the  year  ended 
the  20th  March,  1838,"  which  they  appended  to  their  Fi<lb 
Annual  Report     (App*  C,  No.  2.) 
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In  August^  1839,  Lord  John  Russell  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Commissioners  : — 

•'  Gentlemen,  "  Whitehall,  August  21,  1839. 

**The  Queen  having  been  pleased  to  comply  with  the 
prayer  of  an  humble  address  presented  to  her  Majesty,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  dated  19th  August, 
1839,  that  *  Her  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  causes  of  disease  stated  in  the 
Appendix  A,  No.  1,  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  Fourth 
Annual  Report,  and  Appendix  C,  No.  2,  of  their  Fifth  Annual 
Report,  to  prevail  amongst  the  labouring  classes  in  the  metropolis, 
prevail  also  amongst  the  labouring  classes  in  other  parts  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  cause  the  results  of  such  inquiry  to  be  communicated 
to  the  House,' — I  have  to  desire  that  you  will  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made  accordingly,  and  that  you  will  prepare  a  report  upon  the 
result  of  such  inquiry,  and  transmit  the  same  to  me,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant. 

"  J.  Russell." 

With  the  view  of  making  the  inquiry  directed  by  Lord  John 
Russell's  letter,  we  addressed^  in  the  month  of  November  follow- 
ing, an  instruction  to  our  Assistant  Commissioners  to  report  upon 
such  parts  of  the  subject  as  were  likely  to  come  under  their  ob- 
servation. We  likewise  addressed  letters  to  the  several  Boards  of 
Guardians  of  Unions  in  England  and  Wales,  and  their  respective 
medical  officers,  requesting  them  to  furnish  us  with  information 
in  answer  to  certain  queries.     (App.  Nos.  I,  2,  and  3.) 

The  steps  which  we  thus  took  for  conducting  the  inquiry  which 
we  were  instructed  to  make  have  produced  a  large  body  of  inform- 
ation, from  which  we  have  selected  for  our  present  Report  that 
portion  which  seemed  to  us  most  important  to  the  public,  and 
most  worthy  of  consideration  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 

From  the  reports  transmitted  to  us  by  our  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners we  subjoin  a  report  from  Mr.  Gilbert  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  labouring  population  in  Devon  and  Cornwall: 
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the  feports  firom  Mr.  Molt  and  Mr.  Fow«r  vixii  rc^TioL  *:(>  liie 
sanitary  ooodhioa  of  the  popalaskoi  of  Mase^Mser  uii  '^ 
adjacent  mamiEKtini^  dotiica^  vhidi  vSi  be  f ipaiid  to  lie  ecr* 
ToboratiTe  of  the  repoKs  of  Dr.  Baim  Hovasd  aavi  Dr.  DsDrjci : 
ose  Crom  Mr.  Tmletoa  with  nhtatm  to  the  saakarr  coBdhkin  cf 
the  popnlatiDa  of  Xoriblk  and  Saflblk :  ooe  £noai  >lr.  TurzKUThtk 
relatioD  to  the  amtarjr  coadiiinn  of  the  lahonnie  pofmiackm  cc 
Kent  and  Smsoc:  a  report  firom  3tfr.  Paiker  ob  tbe  saisiiarT 
state  of  the  labouring  popolalion  in  the  ecwoliB  of  Bn^  B:3^k«w 
and  Qribrd :  one  from  Mr.  Wcale  on  cotta^  nccomaBOSjcj^n  ia 
the  eounties  of  Bedfofd,  Xofthampton,  and  Sadbrd, — a  repcrt 
from  Mr.  Senior  on  the  sanitaiy  condition  of  the  bixHcri^  I'^'r'^' 
lation  in  the  oonntin  of  Lneester,  linesaln,  Nonizk^isasi.  az>d 
Rutland :  one  firom  Sir  Edmond  Head  on  the  dveffiass  of  ibe 
laboaring  classes,  and  on  the  means  of  pttxnTis^  berier  carts^ 
aocommodation  in  the  cxrantiK  of  Gkmcesier.  Uer^jiard^  Mom* 
moudi,  Salop,  Woroester,  Brecknock,  and  Radnor ;  three  npDirs 
from  Sir  John  WaUbam  on  the  condition  of  the  dvellii^v  of  tb^ 
labooring  population  in  Dmham,  XorthnnberiaDd.  Westmore- 
land,  and  Cumberland ;  and  a  communication  from  Mr.  Day  on 
the  cost  of  erection,  repairs,  and  rents  of  labourers*  ootiaees  in 
Salop,  Chediire,  and  North  Wales. 

We  hare  likewise  recetred  several  valuable  reports  upon  towns 
and  districts  in  England  from  medical  men  resdect  upai  the 
qpot. 

We  have  obtained  a  report  firom  Mr.  Hodgson  and  a  commmae 
of  medical  gentlemen  of  Birmingham  on  the  sanitarr  coodiiion  of 
the  labouring  population  in  that  town. 

We  also  append  a  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  &C.,  in  Manchester,  which  we 
have  obtained  from  Dr.  Baron  Howard,  physician  to  the  Ardwick 
and  Ancoats  Dispensary  of  that  town : 

Also,  one  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  in 

Liverpool,  from  Dr.  Duncan : 
One  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  in  Derby, 
from  Dr.  Baker : 
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One  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  populalion  of  Truro, 

from  Dr.  Barham : 
One   on   tlie   condition   of  tlie   labouring   ^wpulation   of 

Brighton,  from  Dr.  Jenks, 
One  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring  populalion 

in  the  town  of  Wolverhampion,  by  Dr.  Dehanc. 
One  on  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  the  parish  of  Brcadsall. 

Derbyshire,  by  Dr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Senior. 
One  on  the  Banitary  state  of  the  town  of  Siafford,   hy 

Dr.  Edward  Knighr. 
One  on  an  improved  description  of  cortage  tenements  for 

the  labouring  classes,  by  Mr,  Edmund  Ashivorih. 
One  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  of  Lancaster, 

Dr.  de  Vitrie. 
One  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  of  Leeds,  by 

Mr.  Robert  Baker. 


The  detailed  ataleraenis  which  we  received  from  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  and  the  Union  mecUcal  officers,  were  too  voluminous 
for  insertion  at  lengtii  in  (he  present  Report ;  but  we  have  caused 
them  to  be  carefully  examined,  and  some  of  the  most  important 
results  which  they  contained  have  been  extracled  in  the  mamier 
which  we  shall  presently  explain. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  inquiry  which  we  were  directed  by 
Lord  John  Russell  lo  make,  in  accordance  with  the  address  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  limited  to  England  and  Wales.  Subse- 
quently, however,  we  received  instruction.'i  from  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  dated  28th  January,  1840,  directing  us  to  extend  our 
inquiries  to  llie  causes  of  disease  and  destitution  amongst  the 
working  classes  in  Gotland. 

On  the  receipt  of  these  instructions,  we  caused  a  circular 
letter  to  the  medical  practitioners  to  he  sent  to  the  provosts 
of  all  the  Scotch  burghs,  with  a  request  that  (hey  would  put  us 
in  communication  with  the  officers  of  the  medical  charities 
and  establishmenla  within  their  jurisdiction.  In  the  same  letter 
we  stated  fully  the  objects  of  tho  inquiry,  and  requested  to  be 
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informed  as  to  tlie  geoenl  state  of  the  mui  wwers,  dbaiaege,  &e., 
of  the  several  towns.  (Appendix,  Noa.  4  aad  5u) 

In  Soodand,  with  a  few  enxptiooi,  none  of  the  aMd^ed  pio- 
fession  are  engaged  in  the  paUie  serriot  at  medical  ofctij ;  aad 
we  were  theiefoie  oompelled  to  rriy  ontfae  exertioBt  of  the  prirafe 
medical  practitioDers,  from  whom  we  leceived  exlensife,  aealous. 
and  efficient  aid.  The  President  of  the  College  of  SurgecKis  of 
Edinbui^gfa  eomnranicated  to  us  a  molation  passed  bf  that  bodv, 
reoomniending  that  ail  members  and  iicentiates  of  the  cdleeio 
sboiild  give  every  aid  in  their  power  to  the  ioquirjr  ioto  the  auii* 
tary  condition  of  the  poor.  We  directed  additiooal  tpieries  to  be 
issued  to  the  members  of  the  college,  (rom  some  of  whom  we 
received  information  similar  to  that  obtained  hmm  the  medical 
officers  in  England. 

With  respect  to  the  sanitary  stale  of  towns  and  distriets  in 
Scotland,  we  subjoin  the  following  reports  front  medical  gea- 
tlemen : — 

A  report  from  Dr.  Amott  upon  Edinbuigh  aad  Giai|!ww : 

One  report  from  Dr.  Scott  Alison  on  tbeauiitaiT  eondition 

of  the  colliery  popniation  of  Tianewt*  aad  the  adj 


One  report  on  the  condition  of  tlie  kfaauring  papohrinn 

of  MusselbiDgfa  from  Mr.  Htafinton, ear gton : 
One  report  on  theeoodition  of  the  laliuming  po|iylatian  ef 

AjT  from  Dr.  Sym : 
One  on  the  eondition  of  the  Ubowring  pnpnlatinn,  Sdrfing, 

from  Idr.  W.  H.  Pones^  sHigeon  z 
One  on  the  condition  of  die  Itbomii^;  popnlatien  in  Dimt- 

fries,  from  Dr.  M'Lellaa: 
One  on  the  saaiUiry  eondition  af  the  paor  of  Abefdeen,  by 

Drs.  Kilgour  and  Galen: 
One  on  the  sanitary  eonditiaa  ef  the  town  af  f  nnait»  by 

Mr.  John  Gtbaon,  suigaon : 
One  on  the  sanitary  mnditien  of  the  city  <if  St.  Andrewi, 

by  Mr.  Adamsoi^  auigeou : 
One  on  the  lanilary  slate  of  the  lawn  ef  Geeenock, 

Dr. 
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One  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Tain  and  Easter  Ross,  by 

Mr.  James  Cameron,  surgeon. 
We  have  likewise  received  a  report  on  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  population  in  Inverness,  from  Mr. 
Anderson,  solicitor ;  and  one  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of   the  Old  Town    of  Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  WilUam 
Chambers. 
As  our  inquiries  led  us  to  believe  that  considerable  doubt  exists 
as  to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  of  Scotland  upon  matters 
concerning  the  public  health,  and  as  there  is  not  in  Scotland  any 
local  administrative  machinery  similar  to  that  of  the  English 
unions  which  can  exercise  a  superintendence  over  the  health  of 
the  working  classes,  we  obtained  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton, 
advocate  of  Edinburgh,  to  report  on  the  legal  provisions  exist- 
ing in  that  city  and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and    on  the 
additional  legislative  measures  which  appeared,  from  the  reports 
of  the  medical  gentlemen,  to  be  expedient  for  the  impi*ovement  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  population  of  that  part  of  the  empire. 
We  also  obtained  the  services  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Baird,  of  Glas- 
gow, writer  to  the  signet,  who  was  pointed  out  to  our  notice  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  paid  much  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  population  of  that  city  to  report  on  the  powers 
with  which  the  local  authorities  are  at  present  invested  by  law, 
and  the  additional  powers  they  may  need  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
accordance  with  the  address  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  Her  Majesty, 
merely  directed  us  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
causes  of  disease,  stated  in  the  Reports  of  Drs.  Amott  and  Kay, 
and  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  to  prevail  amongst  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  metropolis,  prevail  also  amongst  the  labouring 
classes  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  to  transmit  the 
results  of  that  inquiry  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  We  should,  therefore,  have  complied  with  the  letter 
of  our  instructions  if  we  had  merely  laid  before  you  the  information 
which  we  have  collected  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  which  we  circu- 
lated.    It  appeared  to  us,  however,  that  so  large  a  n(iass  of  mis- 
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cdfauMOOs  eridence  would  not  be  likelv  to  convev  m  dbtinct  view  of 
the  subject  of  inquiiy  if  we  presented  h  in  an  undigested  form  to 
Her  Majesty's  GoTemment;  and  we,  therefore,  requested  our 
secretary,  Mr.  Chadwick,  to  peruse  die  information  which  we  had 
received,  (including  the  returns  from  the  boards  of  guardians  and 
union  medical  oflkers,)  and,  by  comparing  the  di£^rent  state- 
ments with  such  authentic  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  as  he 
might  collect  from  other  sources;,  to  frame  a  report  which  should 
exhibit  the  principal  results  of  the  inquiry  which  we  were  instructed 
to  conduct.  We  subjoin  the  Report  which  Mr.  Chadwick  has 
prepared  in  accordance  with  this  request ;  and  w<?  present  to  you 
this,  and  the  other  accompanying  documents,  in  the  full  assurance 
that,  as  they  contain  matters  seriously  concerning  the  welfare  of 
the  community  in  general,  and  particularly  of  the  working  classes, 
they  will  receive  the  attentive  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 
Your  very  faithful  and  obedient  Servants 

GEORGE  MCHOLLS, 
GEORGE  CORNEWALL  LEWIJ^. 
EDMUND  WALKER  HEAD. 
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1. — Circular  Letter  of  Instructions  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  m 

England. 

Poor  Law  CommUsion  Office,  Som««et  Ho«ue» 
8cb  November,  1839. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  eall  jour  atten 
tion  to  the  following  letter  lately  addressed  to  them  by  Ijord  John  RnssclL 

Whitehall,  August  21»t,  1839. 

"  Gentlemen, — The  Qaeen  havinfr  been  pleased  to  comply  with  the  prayer 
of  an  humble  address  presented  to  Her  Majesty  in  pursuance  of  an  Order 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  dated  19th  of  Aumist,  1839,  that  '  Her  Majesty  will 
be  pleased  to  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  eitent  to  which  the 
causes  of  disease  stated  m  the  Appendix  A.,  No.  1,  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners' Fourth  Annnal  Report,  and  Appendix  C,  No.  2,  of  their  Fifth 
Annual  Report,  to  prevail  among:st  the  labouring  classes  in  the  metropolis, 
prevail  also  amongst  the  labourinic  classes  in  other  parts  of  Enf  land  and 
Wales ;  and  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  cause  the  results 
of  such  inquiry  to  be  communicated  to  the  House,*  I  have  to  desire  that 
you  will  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  accordingly,  and  that  you  will  prepare  a 
report  upon  the  results  of  such  inquiry,  and  transmit  the  same  to  me  in 
order  that  it  may  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

*'  I  am.  Gentlemen, 

*'  Your  obedient  Servant, 

**J.  RussxlW 

The  Commissioners  consider  this  the  proper  time  for  making  arrange- 
ments to  obtain  the  returns  and  information  on  which  they  may  prepare  a 
repoK  to  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  ensuing  Session  of 
Parliament 

The  Commissioners  request  your  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  as 
one  of  great  importance  to  the  labouring  classes,  inasmuch  as  it  may  lead 
to  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  prevalent  and  fatal  diseases,  and  of  conse- 
quent destitution  and  suffering. 

The  steps  which  the  Commissioners  propose  to  take  for  obtaining  the 
information  required  by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  are : — 

1.  To  procure  from  the  medical  officers  of  unions  returns  of  the  numt)er 
of  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  the  spread  of  which  within  their 
respective  districts  has  been  promoted  by  the  circumstances  referred  to  in 
the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  their  observations  thereon ;  for 
which  purpose  the  Commissioners  will  issue  the  necessary  circulars  to  the 
medical  officers. 

2.  To  obtain  iatemtion  from  the  Boatds  of  Ckiardlans  of  distriets  in 
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which  these  diseases  appear  to  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  where  the  guardians  have  applied  to  municipal  or  other  anthorities  for 
the  removal  of  circumstances  promoting  the  prevalence  of  such  diseases. 

3.  In  large  towns,  to  request  some  physician,*  or  general  practitioner  of 
eminent  reputation,  to  prepare  a  report  (founded  upon  data  obtained  from 
the  various  dispensaries,  infirmaries,  fever  hospitals,  and  other  similar  public 
establishments)  respecting  the  circumstances  promoting  the  prevalence  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  in  such  large  towns. 

The  Commissioners  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  you  the  name  of  any 
physician  or  general  practitioner  of  sufficient  emmence  to  obtain  the 
requisite  data,  and  who  will  be  willing  to  furnish  them  with  such  a  report 
in  each  of  the  towns  in  your  district  named  in  the  margin. 

4.  If  the  means  already  indicated  should  prove  insufficient,  to  obtain  a 
report  from  yourself  founded  on  personal  examination,  on  spots  where, 
from  the  returns  or  from  other  information,  such  examination  by  yoursell* 
or  the  medical  officer  of  the  district  may  appear  necessary. 

Some  of  the  chief  considerations  bearing  upon  the  subject  are  set  forth 
in  the  reports  referred  to  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  if 
within  your  district  there  were  any  Boards  of  Health  appointed  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera,  it  is  probable  that  their  reports  founded  on  an 
examination  of  the  condition  of  those  classes  amongst  whom  the  prevalence 
of  that  disease  was  apprehended  may  furnish  you  with  useful  information. 

The  Commissioners  wish  further  to  observe  that  the  state  of  the  dwellings 
occupied  by  the  labouring  classes  exercises  an  important  influence  upon 
their  health,  and  the  nature  and  frequency  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  arc 
subject,  as  well  as  indirectly  upon  the  moral  state  of  themselves  and  their 
families. 

The  Commissioners  therefore  request  you  to  investigate  the  state  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  in  your  district,  both  in  towns  and  in  the 
country,  with  reference  to  the  following  observations, — 

It  will  be  desirable  generally,  after"  informing  yourself  of  the  various 
descriptions  of  cottage  tenements  in  your  district  and  the  nature  of  the 
accommodation  or  comforts  which  they  contain,  to  observe— 

1 .  What  is  the  common  cost  of  erection,  and  the  average  cost  of  repairing 
each  description  of  these  cottage  tenements. 

2.  What  are  the  rents  paid  by  the  labourers  for  each  description  of  these 
cottage  tenements. 

3.  What  is  the  general  proportion  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  labourer  to  his 
total  expenditure. 

You  may  find  within  your  district  instances  where  the  employers  of 
labour  (whether  agricultural  or  manufacturing)  have  erected  on  their  own 
lands  tenements  of  an  improved  description  for  the  residence  of  the  la- 
bourers employed  by  them.  You  are  requested  to  take  notice  of  all  such 
instances  which  may  come  before  you.  and  examine  them  as  standards  of 
comparison  with  other  tenements  of  an  inferior  kind.  You  will  inquire  as 
to  the' comparative  health  and  condition  of  the  inmates,  and  whether  the 
advantage  of  improved  dwellinics  has  been  observed  to  have  any  salutary 
influence  on  the  moral  habits  of  the  inmates; — whether  the  increased  com- 
forts of  his  house  and  home  have  tended  to  withdraw  the  labourer  from  the 
beer-shop,  and  from  the  habits  of  improvidence  to  which  it  leads; — 
whether  residents  in  separate  and  improved  tenements  are  superior  in  con- 
dition, as  compared  with  the  labourers  who  hold  merely  lodgings,  or  who 
reside  with  other  families  in  the  same  house. 

Where  you  meet  with  remarkable  instances  of  improved  tenements  of 
this  description,  you  are  requested  to  set  them  forth  in  your  report,  and 
obtain  tht  loan  of  the  plans  or  drawings  of  them,  together  with  any  inform- 

*  The  CommiwioDeri  have  no  money  to  remunerate  physicians;  and  those 
named  should  be  distinctly  informed  that  the  service  will  be  purely  honorary. 
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ation  as  to  their  cost  and  the  probable  returns  in  rent,  and  whether  on 
the  whole  (other  advantages  than  the  pecuniary  return  being  taken  into 
consideration)  they  are  deemed  profitable  ;  or  what  may  be  the  extent  of 
pecuniary  loss  upon  them,  or  how  far  it  may  be  countervailed  by  other 
considerations. 

Although  the  facts  collected  by  you  may  not  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
any  legislative  remedies,  the  publication  of  successful  examples  may  be 
useful  in  stimulating  to  the  voluntary  adoption  of  them. 

The  Commissioners  wish  you  however  to  consider  whether  any  legis- 
lative measure  in  the  nature  of  a  Building  Act  (i.  e,  an  Act  prescribing 
certain  rules  to  be  followed  in  the  building  of  cottages)  would  tend  to  in- 
troduce generally  the  improvements  which  may  have  been  adopted  par- 
tially by  public-spirited  persons  in  your  district. 

This  may  be  considered : — 

1.  In  the  case  of  tenements  intended  for  the  residence  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  towns ; 

2.  In  the  case  of  cottage  tenements  in  rural  districts. 

With  regard  to  the  former  class  of  tenements,  the  wages  of  the  labourers 
in  towns  being  commonly  double  those  earned  in  the  rural  districts,  they 
may  be  well  able  to  afford  to  procure  such  an  increase  of  comfort  in  their 
houses  as  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  Building  Act,  even  at  the  cost 
of  an  additional  rent.  You  are  also  requested,  in  your  observations  on  this 
subject,  to  bear  in  mind  another  question,  namely,  the  expediency  of  ex- 
empting small  tenements  from  the  payment  of  rates,  or  wherever  rents  are 
collected  weekly,  of  collecting  the  rates  from  the  landlord. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  exemption  from  poor's  rate  tends  to  dete- 
riorate the  tenements  of  the  labouring  classes;  inasmuch  as  many  of  such 
tenements  are,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  exemption,  built  of  such 
quality  and  appearance  as  may  bring  them  within  the  exempted  class.  It 
has  been  further  stated,^that  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  goes  to  the  land- 
lord, the  rent  for  cottages  built  for  letting  in  towns  being  very  high  as 
compared  with  rents  obtained  for  other  house  property,  and  that  such 
increased  rents  have  been  demanded  expressly  on  the  ground  of  exemption 
from  rating.  The  causes  affecting  the  construction  of  cottages  are  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  reports  referred  to  in  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  treat  chiefly  of  the  external  and  immediately- 
removable  causes  of  disease,  such  as  stagnant  pools  or  other  out-door  nui- 
sances with  which  the  parochial  officers  had  to  some  extent  been  heretofore 
accustomed  to  interfere.  But  the  defective  construction  of  the  cottages 
themselves,  and  the  imperfect  protection  they  may  afford  against  cold  or 
damp — the  want  of  means  for  the  due  regulation  of  warmth  or  of  conve- 
niences for  cleanliness,  may  often  be  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  disease ; 
and  the  Commissioners  consider  not  only  that  these  subjects  cannot  with 
propriety  be  overlooked  in  any  report  on  the  sources  of  disease  among  the 
labouring  classes,  but  that  the  beneficial  moral  results  which  may  arise 
from  the  suggestion  of  improvements  in  the  habitations  of  the  labouring 
classes  justify  the  Commissioners  in  taking  this  occasion  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  heads  of  inquiry  which  are  noticed  in  this  communication. 

Signed,  by  Order  of  the  Board, 
[To  E.  Chadwick,  Secretary,   j 

Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner. 


2. — Circular  Letter  of  Insti-uctions  to  Clerks  of  the  Boards  of  Guar* 

dians  in  England  and  Wales. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  House, 
12th  November,  183'J. 

Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  inform  you  that 
they  have,  in  compliance  with  a  communication  from  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
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taiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  directed  the  enclosed  letters  to  the 
medical  officers  of  your  board,  together  with  the  accompanying  forms  for 
their  answers,  and  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  transmit  them  accord- 
inriy. 

The  medical  officers  will  transmit  to  you  the  returns  when  completed, 
and  by  you  they  will  be  forwarded  when  the  information  required  is  ob- 
tained from  all  the  medical  officers  to  the  office.  In  case  of  any  defect  in 
the  returns  which  cannot  he  remedied,  you  wiU  state  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  same  at  the  time  of  transmission. 

Before  transmitting  the  returns,  you  are  to  read  them  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  acauaint  them  with  the  answers,  and  annex  any  fur- 
ther information  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  communicate  in  aid  of  the 
inquiry. 

Signed,  by  Order  of  the  Board, 

Edwin  Chadwick,  Secretary, 
To  the  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Gaardiani. 


S.'-^Cirailar  Letter  of  Inquiry  to  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Unions  in 

England  and   WaleSy  transmitted  to  them^  with  Forms  of  Return^ 

through  the  Clerks  to  the  Guardians, 

Poor  Law  CororoissioD  Office,  Somenet  House, 
12th  November,  1839. 

Sir, — ^With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  existence  of  circum- 
stances promoting  the  prevalence  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
described  in  the  reports  referred  to  in  the  Order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  set 
forth  in  the  letter  from  Lord  John  Russell,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto 
annexed,  you  are  recjuested  to  fill  from  the  medical  relief  Lists  the  enclosed 
returns,  and  transmit  them  to  the  clerk  of  the  union,  with  such  observations 
as  occur  to  you  thereon. 

You  will  observe  that  the  object  of  the  Commissioners  is  to  ascertain  the 
existence  and  extent  of  the  visible  and  removable  agencies  promoting  the 

Srevalence  of  such  diseases  as  are  commonly  found  connected  with  the 
efects  in  the  situation  and  structure  or  internal  economy  of  the  residences 
of  the  labouring  classes. 

The  attention  of  the  physicians  who  drew  reports  on  the  state  of  the 
metropolis  was  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  causes  affecting  the  pre- 
valence of  various  forms  of  continued /ever,  arranged  under  distinguishing 
names  adopted  by  nosological  writers:  but  in  rural  districts  the  prevalfuce 
of  ague,  and  of  small-pox,  and  scarlet  fever,  may  be  worthy  of  notice 
when  the  causes  promoting  their  prevalence  appear  removable. 

You  will,  in  your  observations  on  the  class  of  cases  returned,  note  the 
situation,  chnracter  and  quality  of  the  tenements  in  which  the  diseases 
have  occurred; — whether  they  are  situated  in  a  neighbourhood  habitually 
infected  with  malaria ; — ^whether  there  are  occasional  causes  of  malaria, 
such  as  floods,  &c. ;  and  in  such  cases,  whether  you  have  any  sugeestions 
to  make  as  to  the  best  means  of  diminishing  the  evil ; — whether  they  are 
drained  or  undrained,  whether  tight  or  otherwise ; — whether  there  are  good 
means  of  securing  ventilation  with  a  due  regard  to  warmth  ; — whet  her 
there  are  accumulations  of  tilth,  and  if  so,  whether  they  are  ascribable  to 
the  slovenly  or  indolent  habits  of  the  inmates,  or  to  the  want  of  proper 
receptacles  for  refuse ;— whether  the  occurrence  of  disease  amidst  this  part 
of  the  population  is  regular  or  otherwise,  and  what  are  the  seasons  at 
which  it  appears,  and  its  characteristics. 

The  Commissioners  request  that  you  will  favour  them  with  any  informa- 
tion which  you  may  have  gained  in  the  course  of  your  medical  experience, 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  such  residences ; — whether  there  is  a 
need  of  superior  cottage  accommodation,  or  to  what  extent  the  improve- 
"^vnt  of  the  residence  would  influence  the  habits  beneficially ;  as,  for  exam- 
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(Me, — whether  yoa  have  witnessed  sny  beneficial  effects  on  the  habits  of  the 
inmates  by  providing  cottages  with  a  day-rooni,  scullery,  pantry,  three  bed- 
rooms, and  eoovenient  rceeptades  for  refuse  and  for  fuel ; — whether  within 
your  district  there  are  other  labourers  of  the  like  class,  who  occupy  im- 
proved tenements  in  a  superior  situation,  and  what  is  the  ^neral  health 
and  eondition  of  the  inmates  as  compared  with  the  general  health  and 
condition  of  the  inmates  less  advantageously  situated  ;~whether  you  have 
seen  any  cottages  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  most  economical  manage- 
ment of  fuel  Mth  in  cooking  and  maintaining  a  proper  temperature  in  the 
rooms  ;—and  further,  any  observations  that  may  occur  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  the  health  of  the  labouring  classes  in  connexion  with  what  may  appear 
to  you  to  be  available  sanitaiy  regulations. 

The  aceompanjring  portions  of  the  report,  and  the  appendix  referred  to 
in  their  lordshipa*  order,  are  transmitted  for  your  information  as  to  the 
causes  of  disease  existing  in  the  metropolis,  which  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  investigate  in  other  puts  of  the  country. 

Signed,  by  Order  of  the  Board, 

Edwin  CnM>YiiC¥it  Secretary, 

To  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  District. 


(Copt.)  Whitehall,  August  21, 1839. 

Gentlemen, — The  Qneen  having  been  pleased  to  comply  with  the  prayer 
of  an  humble  address  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  in  pursuance  of  an  order 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  dated  19th  August,  1839,  ''that  Her  Majesty  will 
be  pleased  to  cause  inouiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Uie  causes 
of  disease  stated  in  the  Appendix  A.,  No.  I,  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners' Fourth  Annual  Report,  and  Appendix  C,  No.  2,  of  their  FiOh 
Annual  Report,  to  prevail  amongst  the  lalxHiring  classes  in  the  metropolis, 
prtvail  also  amongst  the  lal>ourin^  classes  in  other  parts  of  England  and 


Wales;  and  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  cause  the 
results  of  such  inquiry  to  be  communicated  to  the  House,** — I  have  to 
desire  that  you  will  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  accordingly,  and  that  you  will 
prepare  a  report  upon  the  results  of  such  inquiry,  and  transmit  the  same  to 
aae,  in  order  that  it  may  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  J.  Kussslu 


Farm  qf  Return  transmitttd  with  the  aboee  Letter  to  the  Medical  Officer. 
Far  the  Year  ended  September  29,  1829. 
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4. — Circular  Letter  to  the  Provosts  of  Burghs  in  Scotland, 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  Houie^ 
London,         1840. 

Sir, — The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  received  from  Her  Majestv 
directions  to  extend  to  Scotland  the  inquiry  they  have,  in  compliance  with 
an  address  from  the  House  of  Lords,  bieen  directed  to  make  in  England  as 
to  the  causes, of  disease  and  destitution  arising  from  the  situation  and  con- 
struction of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  from  other  similar 
circumstances  affecting  their  sanitary  condition. 
The  Commissioners  request  your  aid  in  conducting  the  inquiry  in  the 

of 
The  Commissioners  have  obtained  valuable  information  in  England  from 
the  medical  practitioners  who  have  the  care  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
where  those  contagious  febrile  diseases  to  which  their  attention  has  been 
specially  directed  come  under  the  observation  and  treatment  of  experienced 
professional  men. 

The  Commissioners  ask  of  you  the  favour  of  putting  them  in  commu- 
nication with  the  officers  of  the  medical  charities  and  establishments  in  the 

of  ,  whether 

supported  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants  or  by  payments 
out  of  the  town  funds,  or  both. 

The  Commissioners  desire  to  ascertain,  either  from  the  officers  of  such 
institutions  or  from  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  most  extensive  practice 
amongst  the  poorer  classes,  or  from  those  who  visit  them  in  their  habi- 
tations, to  wnat  extent  continued  fever,  and  other  contagious  febrile 
diseases,  are  prevalent  amongst  the  poor ; — what  is  the  character  of  the 
streets  and  houses  in  which  these  maladies  most  frequently  arise,  or  spread 
with  the  greatest  rapidity;  the  state  of  the  paving, — ^scavenging,  and 
sewerage  of  such  streets, — their  width, — the  drainage  of  the  houses, — their 
size, — their  state  of  repair, — the  number  of  families  living  under  one  roof, 
— the  number  living  in  cellars ; — and  other  circumstances  relating  to  the 
stiucture  and  situation  of  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  their 
habits,  by  which  they  may  be  rendered  more  susceptible  of  the  influence  of 
contagion. 

The  Commissioners  would  also  be  glad  to  obtain  information  whether 
the  main  sewers  of  the  town  have  been  constructed  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  kept  in  good  repair ;  and  to  what  body,  and  with  what  powers  this 
duty]  is  confided ;— wnether  there  are  any  sanitary  regulations  of  a  local 
character  for  the  enforcement  of  the  paving  of  streets,  and  of  drainage  on 
the  owners  of  houses  erected  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  sewers  ; — 
whether  any  local  body  has  power  to  interfere  in  the  removal  of  any,  and  if  so 
of  what,  nuisances  injurious  to  health ;  or  to  cause  lodging-houses,  and  dwell- 
ings liable  to  be  infected  with  fever,  to  be  cleansed  and  whitewashed  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  whom  the  expense  of  such  interference  is  sustained. 

The  Commissioners  are  further  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
authority  possessed  by  the  town  council,  or  other  local  body  intrusted 
with  the  paving,  scavenging,  sewerage,  the  removal  of  nuisances  and  other 
causes  of  disease,  are  sufficient,  or  might  in  any  respect  be  increased  with 
advantage  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town,  and  especially  of  those 
parts  of  the  town  which  are  inhabited  chiefly  or  exclusively  by  the  working 
classes,  and  which  are  therefore  comparatively  remote  from  the  observation, 
and  less  subject  to  the  interference  of  the  middle  classes. 

The  Commissioners  will  be  glad  to  obtain  from  you  or  from  the  town 
council  of  any  suggestions  which  you  may  be  desirous 

to  make  on  the  subject ;  and  they  trust  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  your 
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adyiee  and  issis!anoe  in  the  inquiry  with  which  thej  are  charged  in  the 

of  and 

its  suburbs. 

I  hare  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  senrant. 
To  Edwin  Chadwick,  Seereiary. 

The  Provost  of 


5. — Circular  Letter  of  Inquiry  to  DUpemary  Surgeons  and  3fedical 

Praditioners  in  Scotland. 

Poor  Lav  Goannisaon  Off oe.  SomerBCi  Hooter 
London,  19tfa  Jane,  1B40. 

Sir, — ^The  Poor  Law  Commissionen  have  been  directed  to  expend  to 
Scotland  the  inquiry  which  in  the  past  year  they  received  Her  Majei^y's 
commands  to  conduct  in  Engrland,  for  the  purpose  of  ascprtaining  what 
circnm^anees  in  the  condition  of  the  poorer  dasses  promote  the  spread  of 
continued  fever  and  other  contagious  felnrile  diseases. 

They  are  detnrous  that  this  inquiry  should  be  conducted  with  care  in 
]arg[e  towns,  where  the  sources  of  conta^on  or  the  circumstances  which 
promote  its  rapid  diffusion  among  the  population  are  more  rife  than  in 
the  rural  districts ;  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  medical 
practitioners  having  charge  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  such  towns, 
oecanse  such  institutions  afford  the  best  means  of  observing  under  what 
circumstances  febrile  contagious  diseases  are  disseminated  ;  of  defining  the 
distiicts  of  the  town  in  which  they  spread ;  of  ascertain'mg  the  character 
of  the  streets  and  houses  in  su«i  districts:  the  comparative  attention 
jpM  to  the  paving,  sewerage,  and  draina^  of  these  districts ;  and  whether 
or  not  they  are  subject  to  malarious  influences. 

The  structure  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labourin?  classes ;  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  internal  accomnx>dation,  and  of  the  means  for  securing 
cleanliness,  for  removing  filth,  for  promoting  ventilation,  and  for  providing 
warmth  with  due  economy,  can  be  most  easily  ascertained  by  medical  gen- 
tlemen who  devote  their  time  to  the  frequently  gratuitous  services  of  public 
institutions;  they  also  are  most  competent  to  discriminate  l)et^een  the 
direct  influence  of  the  habits  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  of  the  external  cir- 
cumstances by  which  they  are  surrounded,  on  their  sanitary  condition; 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  will  not  be  liable  to  fidl  into  the  error  of 
supposini;  that  these  habits  are  independent  of  arrangements  which  ad- 
minister to  domestic  comfort. 

The  Commissioners  trust,  therefore,  they  may  rely  with  confidence  on 
your  affording  them  your  valuable  assistance  in  the  inquiry  which  they  are 
directed  to  pursue.  They  trust  you  will  permit  them  to  suggest  that  if  the 
cases  recoraed  in  the  books  of  your  hospital  were  grouped  according  to  the 
districts  from  which  the  patients  were  removed,  you  would  at  once  be  able 
to  define  in  a  map  those  parts  of  your  town  most  subject  to  contagious 
febiile  diseases,  and  to  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  the  number  of 
cases  of  each  febrile  disease  occurring  in  each  of  these  districts,  and  would 
possess  the  means  of  ascertaining  and  delineating  the  features  of  those 
districts  in  all  that  relates  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  medical  police.  Besides  the  general  influences  alluded  to  in  the  former 
part  of  this  letter,  you  will  probably  find  it  useful  to  ascertain  whether  any 
injurious  consequences  are  clearly  attributable  to  certain  classes  of  manu- 
faictories  surrounded  by  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  to  the  location  of  ' 
alaughter-houses,  tanneries,  ancient  burial  grounds,  &c,  amidst  dense 
masses  of  the  population. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  extent  of  disease  caused  by  physiead  or  removable  agencies,  by  maJaria 
created  by  defective  drainage^  or  the  bad  constmetioa  of  the  dwellings  of 
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the  labourinn^  clusies,  from  disease  caused  by  destitution  of  the  proper 
means  of  subsistence  arising  from  poverty.  It  may  be  expected  of  the 
medical  practitioners  from  whom  the  Commissioners  hope  to  obtain 
reports,  tnat  they  will  make  the  distinction  wherever  it  is  found  to  exist. 

The  Commissioners  will  value  any  suggestions  you  may  have  to  offer 
respecting  the  removal  of  the  injurious  agencies  which  may  fall  under  your 
observation.  You  are  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
powers  confided  to  the  municipal  authorities  or  other  local  bodies  respect- 
ing the  paving,  sewerage,  and  drainage  of  the  town,  and  especially  of  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  inhabited  chiefly  or  solely  by  the  working  classes. 
The  Commissioners  request  you  to  observe  whether  those  powers  enable 
the  municipal  or  other  local  Dody  to  complete  the  sewerage,  and  to  enforce 
the  paving  and  drainage  of  the  streets  partially  or  wholly  at  the  expense  of 
the  proprietors  of  these  houses. 

The  spread  of  contagious  diseases  is  greatly  facilitated  in  many  towns 
by  the  extreme  filth  of  lodging-houses  to  which  mendicants  and  vagrants 
resort,  and  of  the  habitations  of  certain  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the  poorer 
class;  measures  of  medical  police  have  been  resorted  to  on  the  occurrence 
of  epidemic  fevers,  and  at  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  cholera,  for  cleansing 
and  white-washing  these  habitations  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Commissioners  request  vou  to  state  under  what  circumstances  you 
conceive  such  measures  mignt  be  usefully  resorted  to>  and  under  what 
superintendence,  and  whether  the  expense  should  fall  on  the  owners  of 
such  habitations  or  on  the  inhabitants  generally,  and  whether  this  inter- 
ference should  be  habitual  or  casual. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  nature  of 
the  thoroughfares*  and  the  structure  and  internal  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  in  districts  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  in  large  towns 
would  be  greatly  improved  if  subject  to  the  regulations  of  a  Building  Act 
enforced  by  the  municipal  authorities,  or  by  a  local  board  of  health ;  they 
invite  you  to  reflect  on  the  provisions  of  such  a  law,  and  to  state  under 
what  cu'cumstances  and  to  what  extent  you  conceive  such  interference 
desirable. 

Generally  the  Commissioners  are  desirous  to  receive  your  impressions 
respecting  the  means  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  especially  in  those  parts  of  your  town  m  which  contagious  febrile 
diseases  most  frequently  prevail. 

Copies  of  the  forms  and  exemplifications  of  the  mode  of  entering  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  information  sought  in  the  returns  circulated  in  £ngland, 
and  the  reports  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
metropolis,  are  herewith  transmitted  for  your  use.  The  Commissioners 
have  not  asked  for  returns  in  any  prescritied  form  from  the  medical  prac* 
titioners  in  the  towns  of  Scotland,  because  they  are  uninformed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  existing  records  of  facts  relating  to  medical  statistics  in 
the  towns,  and  they  wish  to  consult  the  practitioners'  convenience,  and  h% 
guided  by  them  as  to  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  the  local  circumstances  for 
obtaining  information. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

To  Edwin  Chadwick,  Secretary, 


6. — Form  of  General  Queries  addressed  to  Medical  Practitioners  and 
criers  for  Information  as  to  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in 
Scotland, 

1.  Have  diseases  of  the  various  forms  of  continued  fever,  and  other 
contagiour  febrile  diseases,  been  prevalent  in  any,  and  what,  parts  of  your 
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parish  or  district,  and  do  such  diseases  recur  at  regular  intervals,  or  are 
they  rare  and  occasioned  only  ? 

2.  What  are  the  seasons  at  which  such  diseases  appear  amidst  any  part 
of  the  population,  and  what  their  characteristics? 

3.  Did  the  cholera  at  the  time  of  its  general  prevalenee  prevail  to  any, 
and  what,  extent  within  the  district  ? 

4.  What  is  the  external  condition,  in  the  following  respects,  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  population  amidst  which  such  diseases  occur  ? 

(a.)  As  to  the  contiguity  of  vegetable  or  animal  substances  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  stagnant  pools  or  undrained  marshes,  accumulations  of 
refuse,  either  thrown  from  houses  or  otherwise  ? 

ib.)  As  to  the  means  adopted  or  the  means  available  for  the  removal  of 
such  substances,  or  the  prevention  of  the  generation  of  malaria;  whether 
there  are  sufficient  drains  or  sewers,  adequately  well  supplied  with  water 
to  dilute,  and  sufficiently  sloping  to  carry  off  all  such  refuse  ;  whether  such 
drains  are  sufficiently  closed  to  confine  noxious  exhalations  from  them ; 
whether  there  is  any  regularly  appointed  service  of  scavengers  or  otherwise 
for  the  removal  of  such  substances;  whether  there  is  such  ventilation 
around  the  residences  of,  as  to  dissipate  the  noxious  vapours  apparently 
irremovable  ? 

5.  Describe  the  internal  structure  and  economy  of  the  residences  of  the 
population  amidst  which  contagious  febrile  diseases  arise, — 

(a.)  State  whether  they,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  land,  are  drained  or 
undrained  ? 

(6.)  Whether  they  are  properly  supplied  with  water  for  tlfe  purposes  of 
cleanliness  of  the  houses,  persons,  and  clothing  ? 

(c.)  Whether  there  are  good  means  of  ventilation  with  a  due  regard  to 
warmth  ? 

id,)  Whether  there  are  proper  receptacles  for  filth  in  connexion  with  the 
cottages  ? 

6.  As  to  the  internal  economy  of  such  residences,  describe  further, — 
(a.)  Whether  they  are  unduly  crowded,  and  several  families  or  persons 

occupy  the  space  which  would  properly  suffice  only  foru  less  number  ? 

(b.)  Whether  there  are  any  inferior  lodging-houses  crowded  by  mendi- 
cants or  vagrants  ? 

(c.)  Whether  there  is  gross  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  persons  or  habi- 
tations of  certain  classes  of  the  poor  ? 

(d,)  Whether  there  is  a  habit  of  keeping  pigs,  &c.,  in  dwelling-houses, 
or  close  to  doors  or  windows  ? 

(e,)  Whether  there  is  an  indisposition  to  be  removed  to  the  hospitals 
when  infected  with  contagious  disease  ? 

7.  Of  the  diseases  descril)ed  in  question  1,  are  any  or  what  proportion 
ascribable  to  other  causes  than  those  specified  in  questions  4,  5,  and  6  ?  if 
so,  distinguish  those  other  causes  so  far  as  you  are  able,  and  the  extent  of 
diseases  resulting  from  them. 

8.  What  is  the  common  cost  of  erection  and  average  cost  of  repairing 
each  description  of  the  tenements  or  cottages  inhabited  by  the  labouring 
classes  ? 

9.  What  are  the  rents  paid  by  the  labourers  for  each  description  of  tene- 
ments or  cottages  ? 

10.  What  is  the  general  proportion  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  labourer  to 
bis  total  expenditure  ? 

11.  What  is  the  common  cost  of  the  lodgings  to  persons  of  the  labouring 
classes  ? 

12.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any,  and  what,  legislative  measures  are 
desirable  or  aviulable  for  remedy  of  any  of  the  evils  existing  within  your 
district? 

13.  Have  any,  and  what,  voluntary  exertions  been  made  to  improve  the 
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external  or  internal  economy  of  the  residences  of  the  labouring  classes 
within  your  district  ?  and  if  so,  describe  their  nature  and*  effects. 

Name  of  the  parhh  or  district  to  tohich  the'i 

preceding  arutoere  r^er.  ] 

Name  0/ the  medical  practitioner  or  ot/ier) 

person  by  whom  the  answers  are  given,} 

NoTB. — Where  the  space  opposite  to  any  question  does  not  suffice  for  the 
full  answer  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  give,  it  may  be  written  on 
the  blank  space  at  the  back  of  the  sheet,  or  on  a  separate  sheet, 
reference  being  made  to  the  number  or  letter  of  the  question. 

Any  general  observations  may  be  hereunder  annexed. 

It  is  requested  that  the  answer  may  be  transmitted  by  the  post  to  "  The 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,"  according  to  the  address  on  the  inside  of 
the  envelope  which  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
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SANITARY  COXDITIpK  OF  THE  LABOURING  POPULATION, 
THE  MEANS  OF  ITS  IMPROVEMENT. 


Lomdcm,  Mof,  1  §42. 

Gektlemek, — Since  my  q)ecial  attention  was  directed  to  the  in- 
quiry as  to  the  diief  mnovahle  circumstances  affecting  the  heahh 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population^  I  hare  availed  myself  of 
every  opportunity  to  collect  information  respecting  them.  In 
company  with  Dr.  Amott  I  viated  Edinburgh  and  Gla«gow^  and 
inspected  those  residences  that  were  pointed  out  by  the  local  au-  _ 
thorities  as  the  chief  seats  of  disease.  1  also  visited  Dumfries. 
An  inspection  of  similar  districts  in  ^italfields,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Maocles6eld,  and  inquiries  formerly  made  under  the 
Commission  of  Poor  Law  Inquiry,  and  inspections  of  the  oondition 
of  the  residences  of  the  poorer  classes  in  parts  of  Berkshire, 
Sussex,  and  Hertfordshire,  had  supplied  me  with  means  of  com- 
parison. Abandoning  any  inquiries  as  to  remedies,  strictly  so 
called,  or  the  treatment  of  diseases  after  their  appearance,  I  have 
directed  the  examinations  of  witnesses  and  the  reports  of  medical 
officers  chiefly  to  collect  information  of  the  best  means  available 
as  preventives  of  the  evils  in  question*  On  the  documentary 
evidence  of  the  medical  officers,  and  on  the  examinations  of  wit* 
nesses,  aided  by  personal  inq)ections»  I  have  the  honour  to  report 
as  follows  :— 

Partial  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
in  respect  to  their  residences  and  the  habits  which  influence  their 
health,  afford  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  evils  which  are  the  subject 
of  inquiry.  If  only  particular  instances,  or  some  groups  of  individual 
cases  be  adduced,  the  erroneous  impression  might  be  created  that 
they  were  cases  of  comparatively  infrequent  occurrence.  But  the 
following  tabular  return  made  iro  from  the  registration  of  the 
causes  of  death  in  England  and  Wales,  which  is  the  most  com- 
plete yet  attained,  will  give  a  suffidently  correct  conception  of  the 
extent  of  the  evils  in  question,  when  illustrated  by  the  evidence  of 
eye-witnesses,  the  medical  officers  whose  duty  it  has  been  to 
attend  on  the  spot  and  alleviate  them.  The  table  comprehends 
the  abstract  of  the  returns  of  the  deaths  from  the  chief  diseases, 
which  the  medical  officers  consider  to  be  the  most  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  the  physical  circumstances  under  which  the  population 
is.l^laced — as  the  external  and  internal  condition  of  their  dwell- 
ings, drainage,  and  ventilation. 

To  the  Poor  Lcud  Coauniiiioneri. 
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Extent  of  Evils  which  are  the  Subject  of  Inquiry,  3 

The  registration  of  the  causes  of  death  for  the  year  1838  is  se- 
leoted>  as  that  was  the  year  when  the  report  was  made  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring  population  in  the  metropolis, 
which  has  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  extended  inquiry. 

There  are  no  returns,  and  no  adequate  data  for  retuiiis,  to  show 
the  proportion  in  which  deaths  from  the  several  causes  above 
specified  occur  amongst  the  population  of  Scotland,  but  there  is 
evidence  to  which  reference  wiU  subsequently  be  made  tending  to 

Erove  that  the  mortality  from  fever  is  greater  in  Glasgow,  Edin- 
urgh,  and  Dundee  than  in  the  most  crowded  towns  in  England. 
The  registered  mortality  from  all  specified  diseases  in  England 
and  Wales  was,  during  the  year  1838,  282,940,  or  18  per  thou- 
sand of  the  population.  These  deaths  are  exclusive  of  the  deaths 
from  old  age,  which  amounted  to  35,564,  and  the  deaths  from 
violence,  which  amounted  to  12,055.  The  deaths  from  causes 
not  specified  were  11,970.  The  total  amount  of  deaths  was 
842^529  for  that  year.  In  the  year  following  the  total  deaths 
were  338,979,  of  which  the  registered  deaths  from  old  age  were 
35,063,  and  the  deaths  from  violence  11,980.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  for  the  whole  population  was  21  per  thousand. 

It  appears  that  fever,  after  its  ravages  amongst  the  infant  popu- 
lation,  fells  with  the  greatest  intensity  on  the  adult  population  in 
the  vigour  of  life.  The  periods  at  which  the  ravages  of  the  other 
diseases,  consumption,  small-pox,  and  measles  take  place,  are  suffi- 
ciently well  known.  The  proportions  in  which  the  diseases  have 
prevailed  in  the  several  counties  will  be  found  deserving  of 
peculiar  attention. 

A  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  aggregate  effects  of  the 
several  causes  of  mortality  from  the  fact,  that  of  the  deaths 
caused  during  one  year  in  England  and  Wales  by  epidemic, 
endemic,  and  contagious  diseases,  including  fever,  typhus,  and 
scarlatina,  amounting  to  56,461,  the  great  proportion  of  which 
are  proved  to  bo  preventible,  it  may  be  said  that  the  effect  is 
aa  if  the  whole  county  of  Westmoreland,  now  containing  56,469 
souls,  or  the  whole  county  of  Huntingdonshire,  or  any  other 
equivalent  district,  were  entirely  depopulated  annually,  and  were 
only  occupied  again  by  the  growth  of  a  new  and  feeble  popula- 
tion living  under  the  fears  of  a  similar  visitation.  The  annual 
slaughter  in  England  and  Wales  from  preventible  causes  of  typhus 
whict^^attacks  persons  in  the  vigour  of  life^  appears  to  bo  double 
the  ajnount  of  what  was  suffered  by  the  Allied  Armies  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  It  will  be  shown  that  diseases  such  as 
those  which  now  prevail  on  land,  did  within  the  experience  of 
persons  still  living,  formerly  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  at  sea, 
and  have  since  been  prevented  by  sanitary  regulations ;  and  that 
when  they  did  so  prevail  in  ships  of  war,  the  deaths  from  them 
were  niore  than  double  in  amount  of  the  deaths  in  battle.  But 
the  number  of  persons  who  die  is  to  be  taken  also  as  the  indi- 
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cation  of  the  much  greater  number  of  persons  who  fall  sick, 
and  who,  ahhough  they  escape,  are  subjected  to  the  suffering  and 
loas  occasioned  by  attacks  of  disease.  Thus  it  was  found  on  the  ori- 
ginal inquiry  in  the  metropolis,  that  the  deaths  from  fever  amounted 
to  1  in  10  of  the  number  attacked.  If  this  proportion  held  equally 
throughout  the  country,  then  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  persons 
will  have  been  subjected  to  loss  and  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
fever  during  the  vear ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  proportions  of  attacks  to 
deaths  is  diminished,  so  it  appears  from  the  reports  is  the  inten- 
sity and  suffering  from  the  disease  generally  increased.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  extremes  of  mortality  at  the  SmalUpox  HospitaU 
in  London,  amongst  those  attacked,  have  been  15  per  cent,  and  42 
per  cent.  But  if,  according  to  other  statements,  the  average  mor- 
tality be  taken  at  1  in  5,  or  20  per  cent.,  the  number  of  persons 
attacked  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  year  of  the  return, 
must  amount  to  upwards  of  16,000  persons  killed,  and  more  than 
80,000  persons  subjected  to  the  sufferings  of  disease,  including,  in 
the  case  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  loss  of  labour  and  long-con- 
tinued debility ;  and  in  respect  to  all  classes,  often  permanent  dis- 
figurement, and  occasionally  the  loss  of  sight. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report,  evidence  will  be  adduced  to 
show  in  what  proportion  these  causes  of  death  fall  upon  the 
poorer  classes  s^  compared  with  the  other  classes  of  society  inha- 
biting the  same  towns  or  districts,  and  in  what  proportions  the 
deaths  fall  amongst  persons  of  the  same  class  inhabiting  districts 
differently  situated. 

The  first  extracts  present  the  subjects  of  the  inquiry  in  their 
general  condition  under  the  operation  of  several  causes,  yet  almost 
all  will  be  found  topoint  to  one  particular,  namely,  atmospheric  im- 
purity, occasioned  by  means  within  the  control  of  legislation,  as  the 
main  cause  of  the  ravages  of  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious 
diseases  among  the  community,  and  as  aggravating  most  other 
diseases.  The  subsequent  extracts  from  the  sanitary  reports  from 
different  places  will  show  that  the  impurity  and  its  e\il  conse- 
quences are  greater  or  less  in  different  places,  according  as  there 
is  more  or  less  sufficient  drainage  of  houses,  streets,  roads,  and 
land,  combined  with  more  or  less  sufficient  means  of  cleansing 
and  removing  solid  refuse  and  impurities,  by  available  supplies  of 
water  for  the  purpose.  Then  will  follow  the  description  of  the 
effects  of  overcrowding  the  places  of  work  and  dwellings,  including 
the  effects  of  the  defective  ventilation  of  dwelling-houses,  and  of 
places  of  work  where  there  are  fumes  or  dust  produced.  To  these 
will  be  added  the  information  collected  as  to  the  good  or  evil 
moral  habits  promoted  by  the  nature  of  the  residence.  These 
will  form  so  many  successive  sections  of  the  report,  and  will  be 
followed  by  information  in  respect  to  the  means  available  for  the 
prevention  of  the  evils  described,  and  an  exposition  of  the  present 
state  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  ^and  of 
modifications  apparently  requisite  to  secure  the  desired  results. 


Condition  of  the  Residences  of  the  Working  Classes.        5 

L  General  condition  of  the  residences  of  the  labour- 
ing CLASSES  WHERE  DISEASE  IS  FOUND  TO  BE  THE  MOST 
PREVALENT. 

The  following  extracts  will  serve  to  show,  in  the  language  chiefly 
of  eye-witnesses,  the  varied  forms  in  which  disease  attendant  on 
removable  circumstances  appears  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other  amidst  the  population  of  rural  villages,  and  of  the  smaller 
towns,  as  well  as  amidst  the  population  of  the  commercial  cities 
and  the  most  thronged  of  the  manufacturing  districts — in  which 
last  pestilence  is  frequently  supposed  to  have  its  chief  and  almost 
exclusive  residence. 

Commencing  with  the  reports  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
population  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  Mr.  Oilbert,  when  acting  as 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  those  counties,  reports,  that  he  found 
the  open  drains  and  sewers  the  most  prominent  cause  of  malaria. 
He  gives  the  following  as  an  instance  of  the  common  condition  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Devon,  where  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  registered  deaths  from  the  four  classes  of  disease 
amounted  in  one  year  to  5893  cases. 

"  In  Tiverton  there  is  a  large  district,  from  which  I  Bnd  numerous 
applications  were  made  for  relief  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  in  conse- 
quence of  illness  from  fever.  The  expense  in  procuring  the  necessary 
attention  and  care,  and  the  diet  and  comforts  recommended  by  the 
medical  officer,  were  in  each  case  very  high,  and  particularly  attracted 
my  attention. 

^^  I  requested  the  medical  officer  to  accompany  me  through  the  district, 
and  with  him,  and  afterwards  by  myself,  I  visited  the  district,  and 
examined  the  cottages  and  families  living  there.  The  land  is  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  water,  the  ground  is  marshy,  and  the  sewers  all  open. 
Before  reaching  the  district,  I  was  assailed  by  a  most  disagreeable  smell; 
and  it  was  clear  to  the  sense  that  the  air  was  full  of  most  injurious 
malaria.  The  inhabitants,  easily  distinguishable  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  town,  had  all  a  sickly,  miserable  appearance. 
The  open  drains  in  some  cases  ran  immediately  before  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  and  some  of  the  houses  were  surrounded  by  wide  open  drains, 
full  of  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  not  only  of  the  houses  in  that 
part,  but  of  those  in  other  parts  of  Tiverton.  In  many  of  the  houses, 
jiersons  were  confined  with  fever  and  di£ferent  diseases,  and  all  I  talked 
to  either  were  ill  or  had  been  so :  and  the  whole  community  presented 
a  melancholy  spectacle  of  disease  and  misery. 

"  Attempts  have  been  made  on  various  occasions  by  the  local  authorities 
to  correct  this  state  of  things  by  compelling  the  occupants  of  the  houses 
to  remove  nuisances,  and  to  have  the  drains  covered ;  but  they  find  that 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law  their  powers  are  not  sufficient,  and  the 
evil  continues  and  is  likely  so  to  do,  unless  the  legislature  affords  some 
redress  in  the  nature  of  sanitary  powers.  Independently  of  this 
nuisance,  Tiverton  would  be  considered  a  fine  healthy  town,  situate  as  \t 
is  on  the  slope  of  i^  billj  wi(h  a  swift  river  running  at  its  foot, 
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"  It  La  not  these  unfurtuuate  creatures  only  who  choose  thia  centre  of 
disease  for  their  living-place  who  are  affected ;  but  tlte  whole  town  is 
more  or  leia  deteriorated  by  its  vicinity  to  this  iiestilential  masB,  where 
the  gencratioD  of  those  elements  of  disease  nod  death  is  consUutly 
going  on. 

"  Another  cause  of  disease  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  cottages. 
Many  are  hiiilt  on  the  ground  witliout  flooring,  or  against  a  dsmp  hill. 
Some  liare  neither  windows  nor  doors  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  weather, 
or  to  let  in  the  rays  of  the  auu,  or  supply  the  means  of  ventilntion  ;  and 
in  otliers  the  roof  is  so  constructed  or  so  worn  as  not  to  be  weather  tight. 
The  thatch  roof  frequently  is  saturated  with  wet,  rotten,  und  in  a  state 
of  decay,  giving  out  nialarin,  as  other  decaying  vegetable  matter." 

The  report  of  Dr.  Bnr/iam,  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  tha 
town  of  Truro,  gives  instances  of  the  condition  of  Ihe  town  popu- 
lation in  that  pari  of  the  country.     He  states — 

"  The  perfect  immunity  from  deaths  hy  febrile  ami  Aeute  diseases,  en- 
joyed by  Lemon-street  during  tlie  long  period  of  three  years  and  a  half, 
IS  a  strong  testimony  to  the  value  of  tlie  breadth  of  its  roadway,  the  open- 
ness of  its  site,  and  the  judicious  construction  of  the  houses;  for  it  has 
to  contend  with  a  great  deficiency  of  sewerage,  Fairmantlc  and  Dauiell- 
elreets  are  modem,  and  are  occupied  by  small  traders,  and  by  decent 
artisana  and  labourers ;  the  former  lies  rather  low,  the  latter  is  ori  a 
considerable  elevation ;  botJi  are  fait-ly  drained,  and  are  healthy. 
Charles,  Calenick,  and  Ke»«yn-stree[s  present  some  of  the  worst  speci- 
mens of  defective  arrangement,  rendered  worse  still  by  the  recklessness 
of  the  very  poor,  which  can  be  met  with  in  Truro.  The  amount  of  paw/ier 
sickneit  is  considerable,  the  deaths  not  few.  Tiie  two  latter  streets  are, 
in  the  greater  part  of  ibeir  length,  but  little  raised  above  high-water 
mntk.  Passing  into  St.  Marj/'i  parish,  the  proportion  of  sickness  and 
rveii  of  deaths  in  Citstle-street  and  Ciistle-hill  is,  to  their  extent  and 
pnpuhition,  aa  great,  perhaps,  as  that  of  any  part  of  Truro;  yet  their 
situation  is  elevated  and  fuvo\irable.  There  is,  however,  no  mystery  in 
the  causation.  Ill-cons  traded  houses,  many  of  them  old,  with  decom- 
poaiug  refuse  close  upon  their  doors  and  windows,  open  drains  bringing 
the  oozings  of  pigsties  and  other  filth  to  stagnate  at  the  foot  of  a  wall, 
lictween  which  aud  the  entrances  lo  a  row  of  small  dwellings  there  is 
only  a  very  narrow  passage :  such  are  a  few  of  the  sources  of  disease 
which  the  breeze  of  the  hill  cannot  always  dissipale.  Similar  causes 
have  produced  like  eUtcts  in  tlie  courts  adjacent  to  Pyder-sfrecl,  to  the 
High  Croas,  and  to  St.  Clement's-atrcets,  and  in  Bodmin-streel  and 
Good-wives'-lane,  the  situations  being  alt  more  or  If ss  confined.  The 
benefits,  on  the  other  hand,  derived  from  open  rows,  and  cottages  of  a 
better  construction  are  evidenced  in  Buscawen  and  Puul's-row,  and  St. 
Clemenis'-terrace,  which  are  well  ventilated,  and  consequently  suffer  less 
from  the  scanty  provinion  of  drains  and  oilier  conveniences. 

"  A  detailed  account  of  the  public  sewers  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  and 
is  believeil  to  be  neatly,  if  not  quite,  complete.  Many  of  these  are  of 
recent  date,  and  owe  their  esistencc  to  llic  alarm  excited  when  the  cholera 
was  near  at  hand.  Some  of  tliem  are  made  to  discharge  themselves  into 
tlie  rivers ;  and  such  of  these  as  are  swept  by  a  stream  of  water  are  un<;b- 
jccliunable  in  themselves,    Sevet^  others  stop  short  of  this  desirable 
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leriBiiiBtion,  and,  after  collecting  liltii  from  tarioiu  loealities,  dcpoeil  & 
ponion  in  catclipits  here  and  (here,  and  liiiBliy  open  ou  the  tuiface,  fre- 
quently in  some  street  or  Innc,  where  a  n<^glec(cd  deposit  o(  n  mixed 
Buimaf  aud  vef  etahle  nature  is  alloned  to  become  a  probable  iimrcc  of 
■nnojance  or  mischief.  Much  of  this  Incompleteness  may  be  removed 
(as  regards  the  main  lines  of  sewerage)  at  no  great  espeiiee  ;  and  it  ie 
anld  to  he  the  intention  of  the  commisaionera  of  improvement  to  remedy 
the  cle6cieni-7,  when  they  are  free  from  the  debt  with  which  they  are  now 
encumbered.  Many  of  the  smaller  sewcra  are,  however,  much  too  narrow 
to  be  eijeclive,  and  some  of  tbem  are  nu  belter  than  covered  drains.  But 
the  greatest  evils  in  this  deparlmeiit  arc  imquestionably  those  which 
tpring  from  the  ignorance,  cupidity,  or  uegliKLnce  of  kodiordB.  It  is 
useless  to  have  a  good  sewer  carrieu  through  the  ceutre  of  n  street,  if  the 
houses  at  the  sides,  and  still  more  tiiosc  situated  iii  courts  und  lanes 
adjoining,  have  no  communicating  drains ;  and  it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  furnish  theie  backlela  with  the  mete  semblance  of  draina— gutters 
fiirming  pita  here  and  there — then  as  they  approach  the  street,  perhaps 
■lightly  covered  so  aa  to  produce  obstruction  more  frequently  than  pro- 
tection, a  concentrated  solution  of  all  sorts  of  decomposing  refuse  being 
allowed  to  soak  through  and  thoroughly  impregnate  the  walla  anil  ground 
adjoining.  One  or  more  of  these  mischievous  conditions  is  to  be  found 
in  connciion  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  older  bouses  in  Truro,  ex- 
cepting the  better  class;  and  In  many  of  the  Courts  and  hacklets  all  these 
evils  are  in  full  operation.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  in  the  country  that 
the  occurrence  of  fever  has  been  connected  with  iwar  proximilg  to  even  a 
tmall  amount  of  decoraposing  organic  mailer  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  all 
IneaBurca  for  effecting  imjirovement  in  the  sewerage  of  streets,  the  supply 
of  wuter,  and  ventilation,  may  he  rendered  nearly  inoperative  fi)r  tlie 
obviating  of  the  causes  of  disease,  if  a  little  nidua  of  morbilic  effluvia  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  almost  every  comer  of  the  confined  court ;  where 
the  poor  man  opens  bis  narrow  habitation  in  the  hope  of  refreshing  it 
with  the  breeze  of  summer,  but  gets  instead  a  mixture  of  gasca  from 
reeking  duughiUs,  or,  what  is  worse,  because  more  insidious,  from  a  soil 
which  has  become  impregnated  with  organic  matters  imbibed  long  before ; 
and  now,  though,  perhaps,  to  all  appearance  dry  and  clean,  emitting  the 
jKiisonoua  vapour  in  its  most  pemicioua  state.  Nothing  short  of  the 
placing  in  proper  liands  a  peremptory  authority  for  the  removal  of  what 
IB  hurtful,  and  the  supply  of  what  is  defective,  making  the  exercise  of 
Ihiit  authority  a  duty,  can  remedy  the  existing  evils. 

"  The  houses  occupied  by  the  lower  orders  do  not  often  exceed  two 
storiee  in  height,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  families  occupying  less  than  two 
rooms.  The  more  recent  additions  lo  the  town — 1  speak  of  residences 
ef  the  humbler  class — have  maioly  consiated  of  rows  of  moderate  cot- 
tojjes,  having,  the  majority  of  them,  Burdens  in  front,  and  usually  con - 
Inmine  four  rooms,  commonly  occupied  by  a  single  family.  Some,  instances 
have,  nowever,  occurred  uf  ihe  building  of  a  very  infenor  class  of  dwell- 
ings, which  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out. 

'*  No  intermeiita  now  fake  place  in  the  town,  the  present  burying- 
gruund  being  at  the  distance  of  a  third  of  a  mile  to  the  noitb  of  the 
church.  The  slaughter-houses  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  situated  in  populous 
parts,  aud  occasionally  constitute  a  decided  nuisance.  No  manufactories 
ujsl  which  can  be  luoked  upou  aa  prejutUcial  from  any  effluvia  to  which 
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Ihey  give  rise.  The  gus-works  and  Bmeking-houaes  are  bo  placed  that  no 
miBcliievous  cffecrs  cue  fairly  be  allributcd  to  them," 

The  state  of  the  dwellings  of  many  of  llie  agricultural  labourers 
in  Dorset,  where  the  deaths  from  the  four  classes  of  disease  bear  a 
similar  proportion  to  those  in  Devon,  is  described  in  the  return  of 
Mr.  John  Fox,  the  medical  officer  of  tlie  Ceme  union,  wlio,  remark- 
ing upon  some  cases  of  disease  among  the  poor  whom  he  had 
attended,  says, — 

"  These  CI19E8  (of  diarrhoea  and  common  feser)  occurred  in  a  house 
(formerly  apoor  house)  occupied  by  nearly  50  perBons  on  the  grouud-floor ; 
the  rooros  are  neither  boarded  nor  paved,  and  generally  damp ;  some  of 
them  are  occupied  by  two  families.  The  up-atairo  rooms  are  small  and 
low,  and  sepiiraled  from  each  other  by  boards  only.  Eleven  persons 
slept  in  one  room.  The  house  stands  in  a  valley  between  two  hills,  very 
little  aboirc  the  level  of  the  river,  which  occesionally  overflows  its  banks, 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  it.  There  is  generally  an  accumulation  of 
filth  of  every  description  in  a  gutter  running  about  two  feet  from  its 
front,  a[id  a  targe  cesspool  within  a  few  feet  behind.  The  winter  stuck  of 
potatoes  was  kept  in  some  of  the  day-rooms,  and  generally  put  away  in  a  wet 
Btute.  The  premiBea  had  not  been  white-limed  during  three  years;  in 
addition  to  this  state  ofthings,  the  poor  were  badly  fed,  badly  clothed, 
and  many  of  them  habitually  dirty,  and  consequently  typhus,  synochus, 
or  diarrhcea,  constantly  prevailed,  No  house-rent  was  paid  by  the  occu- 
pants. Many,  under  more  favourable  circumstances  were  clean  and  tidy, 
and  if  their  wages  were  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  rent  a  decent  cottag?, 
I  have  no  doubt  they  would  Boon  regain  their  lost  spirit  of  cleanllnesa. 
In  ihii  same  parish  I  have  ol^en  Been  the  springs  bursting  thruugh  tiie 
mud  floor  of  some  of  the  cottages,  aud  little  channels  cut  from  the  centre 
under  the  doorways  to  carry  off  the  water,  whilst  the  door  has  been 
removed  from  its  hmgea  for  the  children  to  put  their  feet  on  whilst  em- 
ployed in  making  buttons.  Is  it  surprising  that  fever  and  scrofula  in  all 
itB  tbrms  prevail  under  such  circumsiances  ? 

"  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  seven  cases  of  typhuB  occurred  in  one 
village  heretofore  famed  for  ihc  health  and  general  cleanliness  of  its  in- 
habitants and  cottages.  The  Hrst  five  cases  occurred  in  one  family,  in  a 
detached  house  on  high  and  dry  ground,  and  free  from  accumulations  of 
vegetable  or  animal  matter.  The  cottage  was  originally  built  for  a 
BchooL-room,  and  consists  of  one  room  only,  about  18  feet  by  10,  and 
9  high.  About  oneihird  part  was  parlilionpd  off  by  boards  reaching  to 
within  three  feet  of  the  roof,  end  in  this  small  space  were  thi'cc  beds,  in 
which  Bii  persons  slept ;  bad  there  been  two  bed-rooms  attached  to  this 
one  day-room,  these  coses  of  typhus  would  not  have  occurred.  The  fatal 
case  of  typhus  occurred  in  a  very  Bmall  village,  containing  about  sixty 
inhabitants,  and  from  its  locality  it  appears  favourable  to  the  production 
of  typhus,  synochus,  and  acute  rheumatism.  It  stands  between  two 
hills,  with  a  river  running  through  it,  and  is  occasionally  flooded.  It  has 
extensive  water  meadows  both  above  and  below,  and  a  farm-yard  in  the 
centre,  where  there  is  always  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  under- 
going decomposition.  Most  of  the  cases  of  synochus  occurred  under 
circumstances  favourable  to  its  production.  Most  of  the  cottages  being 
of  Ae  worst  description,  tome  mere  mud  hovels,  and  situated  in  low  and 
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damp  places  with  oeaapods  or  aocamulationa  of  filth  close  to  the  doors. 
The  mud  floors  of  many  are  much  below  the  level  of  the  road,  and  in  wet 
seasons  are  little  better  than  so  much  clay.  The  following  shocking  case 
occurred  in  my  practice.  In  a  family  consisting  of  six  persons,  two  had 
fever ;  the  mud  floor  of  their  cottage  was  at  least  one  foot  below  the  lane  ; 
it  consisted  of  one  small  room  only,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  foot- 
ladder  reaching  to  the  edge  of  a  platform  which  extended  over  nearly 
one-half  of  the  room,  and  upon  which  were  placed  two  beds,  with  space 
between  them  for  one  person  only  to  staid,  whilst  the  outside  of  each 
touched  the  thatch.  The  head  of  one  of  these  beds  stood  within  six 
inches  of  the  edge  of  the  platform,  and  in  this  bed  one  of  my  unfortunate 
patients,  a  boy  about  1 1  years  old,  was  sleeping  with  his  mother,  and  in 
a  fit  of  delirium  jumped  over  the  head  of  his  bed  and  fell  to  the  ground 
below,  a  height  of  about  seven  feet  The  injury  to  the  head  and  spine 
was  80  serious  that  he  lived  a  few  hours  only  after  the  accident.  In 
ft  cottage  fit  for  the  residence  of  a  human  being  this  could  not  have  occurred. 
In  many  of  the  cottages,  also,  where  synochus  prevailed,  the  beds  stood  on 
the  ground-floor,  which  was  damp  three  parts  of  the  year ;  scarcely  one 
had  a  fireplace  in  the  bed-room,  and  one  had  a  single  small  pane  of  glass 
stuck  in  the  mud  wall  as  its  only  window,  with  a  large  heap  of  wet  and 
dirty  potatoes  in  one  corner.  Persons  living  in  such  cottages  are  gene- 
rally very  poor,  very  dirty,  and  usually  in  rag^,  living  almost  wholly  on 
bread  and  potatoes,  scarcely  ever  tasting  animal  food,  and  consequently 
highly  susceptible  of  disease  and  very  unable  to  contend  with  it.  I  am 
quite  sure  if  such  persons  were  placed  in  good,  comfortable,  clean  cot- 
tages, the  improvement  in  themselves  and  children  would  soon  be  visible, 
and  Uie  exceptions  would  only  be  found  in  a  few  of  the  poorest  and  most 
wretched,  who  perhaps  had  been  bom  in  a  mud  hovel,  and  had  lived  in 
one  the  first  30  years  of  their  lives. 

^  In  my  district  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  cottage  to  be  found  consist- 
ing of  a  day-room,  three  bed-rooms,  scullery,  pantry,  and  convenient 
receptacles  for  refuse  and  for  fuel  in  the  occupation  of  a  labourer,  but 
there  are  many  consisting  of  a  day- room  and  two  bed-rooms,  constructed 
with  a  due  regard  to  ventilation  and  warmth,  pantry,  and  fuel  house, 
with  a  small  garden  and  pig-sty  adjoining,  and  the  labourers  occupying 
such  cottages,  generally  speaking,  are  far  superior  to  others  less  advan- 
tageously situated.  Their  persons  and  cottages  are  always  neater  and 
cleaner,  they  are  less  disposed  to  frequent  the  beer-houses  or  to  engage  in 
poaching,  whilst  their  children  are  generally  sent  daily  to  some  school,  in 
many  instances  chiefly  supported  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  As  a 
corroboration  of  my  opinion,  I  need  only  state  that  I  am  frequently 
employed  by  the  labourers  in  the  good  cottages  to  attend  their  wives 
during  their  confinement,  and  generally  receive  my  guinea  before  I  leave 
the  house,  whilst  the  labourer  less  favourably  situated  invariably  applies 
to  his  parish  for  medical  relief  under  such  circumstances.  I  think  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  if  the  whole  of  the  wretched  hovels  were  converted  into 
good  cottages,  with  a  strict  attention  to  warmth,  ventilation,  and  drainage, 
and  a  receptacle  for  filth  of  every  kind  placed  at  a  proper  distance,  it 
would  not  only  improve  the  health  of  the  poor  by  removing  a  most  pro- 
lific source  of  disease,  and  thereby  most  sensibly  diminish  the  rates,  but 
I  am  convinced  it  would  also  tend  most  materially  to  raise  the  rnonj 
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susceptible  to  the  allare- 

Tile  tenor  of  much  information  respecting  the  condition  Of  many 
of  the  laboul-ing  classes  in  Somei'sel,  where  the  deaths  from  the 
four  classes  of  disease  were  slill  highyr  than  in  the  two  olher 
counties,  and  amouiilcd  during  the  one  year  lo  5117.  is  exhibited 
ill  the  sanitary  report  of  Mr.  Jamex  Ganc,  the  medical  officer  of 
the  Axbridge  union,  who  stamps  thai, — 

"  The  eituattou  of  lias  dietricl  where  the  diteoscs  herein  mentioned 
prevail,  in  a  perfect  fl«  called  the  Soutli  Marsh,  in  the  main  road  between 
BriBtol  and  Bridgewater.  There  are  numerous  dykes  or  ditches  for  the 
purpose  of  drniuflge.  The  cottages  of  the  poor  are  mostly  of  a  bad  de- 
scription, freqiienily  nmd  wall,  and  often  situated  close  to  the  dykes, 
wliete  the  water  fur  the  moat  part  is  in  a  state  of  stagnation.  Often- 
time  b  not  more  than  one  room  for  the  whole  family;  sometimes  two ; 
one  above  the  other ;  with  the  really  poor,  the  latter  is  seldom  to  be  met 
with,  (unless  it  should  hnpjien  now  and  then  in  a  parish  where  a  poor- 
house  was  built  a  short  time  before  the  formation  of  the  Union).  A  pig- 
sty where  the  inmates  are  capable  of  keeping  a  pig  is  frequently  at- 
tached to  the  dwelling,  and  in  tlie  heat  oi^  summer  produces  a  stench 
quite  intolerable ;  the  want  of  space  however  prevents  it  being  other- 
wise. The  regtilar  poor-house  (those  mentioned  above  being  detaclied 
Cottages)  in  most  of  the  parishes  iu  this  district  are  of  a  much  worso 
description,  several  large  families  existing  under  the  same  roof,  occujiy- 
ing  only  one  room  each  family,  and  having  but  one  entrance  door  to  the 
dwelling ;  here  tilth  and  poverty  go  hand-iu-hand  without  any  reatriction 
and  under  no  control.  Tlie  nccumulaiion  of  tilth  being  attributable  to 
the  want  of  proper  receptacles  for  re  fuse,  and  the  indolent  and  fihhy 
disposition  of  the  inliabitaiits,  in  nu  instance  huve  such  places  been  pro- 
vided. The  floors  are  seldom  or  never  scrnbbed ;  and  the  parish  autho- 
rities pay  so  little  ailelition  to  these  houses,  that  the  walls  never  get 
white-limed  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  The  windows  are 
kept  air-tight  by  the  stulliiig  of  some  old  gurmenta,  and  every  article  for 
use  is  kept  iu  die  same  room.  The  necessary  is  close  to  the  building, 
where  all  have  access,  and  producing  a  most  intolerable  nuisance.  In  a 
locality  naturally  engendering  malaria,  the  diseases  with  which  the  poor 
are  for  the  most  part  afflicted  are,  fevers  such  as  are  stated  in  this  report 
and  which  sometimes  run  into  a  low  typhoid  slate.  The  neighbourliood 
in  grneral  is  considered  in  as  good  a  stale  of  drainage  as  it  will  admit  of. 
The  occuirence  of  disease  among  the  poor  population  is  for  the  moat  part 
nt  spring  and  autumn,  at  those  times  agues  and  fevers  prevail.  Small- 
I'lin  and  scarlet  fever  are  met  with  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  prevail 
as  epidemics,  the  former  in  spring  and  summer,  and  the  latter  about 
autumn  or  the  beginning  of  winter.  I  attribute  the  prevalence  of  dis- 
eases of  nn  epidemic  character,  which  exists  so  much  more  among  the 
jiour  than  among  the  rich,  to  be,  from  the  want  of  better  accommodation 
na  residence,  (their  dwrlliug  instead  of  being  built  of  solid  materials  are 
complete  shells  of  mkid  on  a  spot  of  waste  land  the  most  swampy  in  the 
parish,  this  is  to  be  met  with  almost  everywhere  in  rural  ilistrictsj  to  the 
want  of  better  clothing,  being  better  fed,  mure  attention  paid  lo  the 
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cleanliness  of  their  dwellings,  and  less  congregated  together.  The  health 
of  persons  eyen  where  a  large  family  is,  and  where  superior  cottage  accom- 
modation is  afforded  to  them,  is  much  better  generally  than  others  less  ad- 
vantageously situated.  The  influence  over  their  habits  will  also  be  very 
beneficial,  they  will  be  less  likely  to  run  to  a  beer-house  with  their  last 
penny,  the  comforts  of  a  home  after  the  toils  of  the  day  keeps  them  by 
their  own  fite-side ;  they  become  better  contented,  less  liable  to  disease, 
make  better  husbands,  better  fathers,  better  neighbours,  and  with  each 
other  better  friends.  There  is  a  subjecUrhich  I  wish  particularly  to  press 
on  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners ;  the  presence  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  be  found  in  every  parish,  of  low  lodging- houses,  where 
persons  of  the  lowest  grade  of  society,  beggars,  thieves,  and  such  like, 
take  up  a  temporary  abode  in  passing  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
another,  bringing  with  them  the  seeds  of  infectious  diseases  and  often- 
times the  actual  disease  itself  into  a  neighbourhood  previously  in  a  com- 
parative state  of  health.  I  have  observed,  where  persons  are  living  in  a 
locality  habitually  affected  with  malaria,  that  when  becoming  conva- 
lescent from  any  other  disease,  are  often  attacked  with  ague,  more  par- 
ticularly among  the  poorer  classes. 

"  There  is  a  class  of  persons  called  the  *  second  poor,'  who  for  the 
most  part  are  constantly  employed  throughout  the  year  as  farmers' 
labourers,  and  who  are  in  much  better  circumstances  than  those  to  whom 
I  have  above  alluded  ;  they  have  much  better  cottage  accommodation, 
their  houses  being  provided  with  one,  sometimes  two  day-rooms,  two 
bed-rooms,  a  pantvy,  and  other  conveniences  for  fuel  and  fur  refuse,  and 
whose  general  health  and  condition  is  much  better  than  those  less  advan- 
tageously situated.  Therefore  detached  cottages  for  the  poor,  with  a 
moderate  sized  day-room,  two  or  three  bed-tooms,  a  pantry,  receptacles 
for  refuse  and  for  fuel,  with  casement  windows  or  some  such  contrivance 
for  ventilation,  will  be  a  blessing  to  them,  and  very  available  sanitary 
regulations.  I  know  of  no  better  method  than  is  to  be  seen  in  all  cottages 
for  the  economical  management  of  fuel,  both  in  cooking  and  maintaining 
a  proper  temperature  of  the  rootos." 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr,  Aaron  Little^  the 
tnedical  officer  of  the  Chippenham  union^  affords  a  specimen  of 
the  freauent  condition  of  rural  villages  which  have  apparently  the 
most  advantageous  sites  : — 

"  The  parish  of  Coleme,  which,  upon  a  cursory  view,  any  person 
(unacquainted  with  its  peculiarities)  would  pronounce  to  be  the  most 
healthy  village  in  England,  is  in  fact  the  roost  unhealthy.  From  its 
commanding  position  (being  situated  upon  a  high  hill)  it  has  an  appear- 
ance of  health  and  cheerfulness  which  delight  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
who  commands  a  view  of  it  from  the  Great  Western  road,  but  this 
impression  is  immediately  removed  on  entering  at  any  point  of  the  town. 
The  filth,  the  dilapidated  buildings,  the  squalid  appearance  of  the 
majority  of  the  lower  orders,  have  a  sickening  effect  upon  the  stranger 
who  first  visits  this  place.  During  three  years'  attendance  on  the  poor 
of  this  district,  I  have  never  known  the  small-pox,  scarlatina,  or  the 
typhus  fever  to  be  absent.  The  situation  is  damp,  and  the  buildings 
unhealthy,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves  inclined  to  be  of  dirty  habits. 
There  is  also  a  great  want  of  drainage." 
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Mr.  Jf'idiam  Bhuer,  the  surgeon  of  the  Bedford  union,  to 
whosii  evidence  on  ihe  influence  of  moral  causes  on  the  health  of 
the  populalioDj  wc  shall  again  have  occasion  to  refer,  stales : — 

"  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  district,  there  is  n  great  want  of  '  su- 
licrior  coltBge  acconi modal  ion.'  Most  of  the  resirleoces  of  Ihe  lahourers 
ore  thickly  inhabited,  and  mnny  of  them  are  damp,  low,  cold,  tmoky, 
and  cooifurllesB.  The^  circiiniBtaaceii  occasion  the  inmates  to  be  sickly 
in  the  winter  season,  hut  I  have-not  observed  them  lo  generate  typhus, 
the  prevailing  form  of  disease  being  princigially  catarrhal ;  such  as  colds, 
coughs,  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  Sic.  How- 
ever, when  any  conlagiuus  or  epidemic  malaria  occurs,  the  caees  arc 
generally  more  uumcroua." 

Mr.  JVeale  reports  instances  of  the  condition  of  large  propor- 
tions of  the  agricultural  population  in  the  couitlies  of  Bedford, 
I^  orthampton,  and  Warwick.  The  medical  officer  of  the  Woburn 
union  stales,  in  respect  to  Toddington,  that — 

"  In  this  town  fever  prevailed  during  the  last  year,  and,  from  the  slate 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  persona  I  called  on,  this  could  not  be  wondered 
at.  Very  few  of  the  cottages  were  furnished  with  privies  that  could  be 
UEcd,  and  contiguous  lo  almost  every  door  a  dung  Iieap  was  raised  on 
which  every  species  of  filch  wob  accumulated,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
I  being  used  in  the  garden  ollotmeutB  of  the  cottagers,  or  to  be  disposed  ot 
/or  manure.  Scarcely  any  cottage  was  provided  with  a  pantry,  and  I 
found  the  provisions  generally  kept  in  the  bed-rooms.  In  several  iu- 
Biances  I  found  whole  families,  comprising  adult  and  infant  children 
with  Iheir  parents,  sleeping  in  one  room." 

The  medical  officer  of  Ihe  Amplhill  union  states : — 
*'  Typhus  fever  has  existed  for  the  last  three  or  four  months  in  the 
parieh  of  Flitwick,  and  although  the  number  of  deaths  has  not  been 
considerable  as  compared  with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  iii'w  cates 
have  occurred  as  those  under  treatment  become  convalescent,  and  several 
arc  still  suflcrlng  under  this  malady.  The  collages  in  which  it  first 
appeared  (and  lo  which  it  has  been  almost  exclusively  confined),  are  of 
the  most  wretched  description :  a  stagnant  pond  is  in  the  immediate 
I  vicinity,  and  none  of  the  tenements  have  drains ;  mlibish  is  thrown 

P    within  a  few  yards  of  the  dwellings,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  in  damp 
fog^y  wcHther,  and  also  during  the  heat  of  summer,  tlie  exhalations 
nrising  from  those  heaps  of  flith  must  generate  di^ea^e,  and  the  obnoxious 
effluvia  tends  to  spread  contagion  where  it  already  exists.     It  appears 
llint  most  of  the  cottages  alluded  lo  were  creeled  for  election  purpoees, 
and  have  since  been  allowed  lo  decay  ;   tiie  roofs  are  repaired  with  turf 
dug  in  the  neigh bourlMwd,  and  the  walls  repaired  widi  prepared  clay, 
^^     without  the  addition  of  limc-wasliing.     Contagious  ditcase  hfis  nol  been 
^^L    remarkable   within  ihc  Union   in  any  other  spot   than  the   one   al- 
^H    luded  to." 

^^1        Messrs.  Smith  and  Moore,  the  medical  officers  of  the  Bishop 
^H    Storlford  union,  stnlo,— 

^H    the 


"  We  have  always  found  the  smullest  and  most  sliglidy-built  houses 
the  scats  of  Ibe  lowest  forms  of  disease ;  and  ulihough,  during  the  lost 
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year,  no  q)idemic  or  infectious  disease  here  prevailed,  it  is  but  just  to 
state  that,  generally  speaking,  the  cottages  of  labourers  in  this  district 
are  small,  badly  protected  from  both  extremes  of  weather,  badly  drained, 
and  low  in  the  ground.'* 

Mr.  J.  S.  Notty  the  medical  officer  of  the  Witham  union, 
states, — 

'^  As  medical  officer  of  my  district,  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  recording  my  opinion  of  many  of  the  causes  of  fever  that  uniformly 
prevails  in  the  autumn  and  spring  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  must  first 
state  that  the  situation  of  the  town  is  exceedingly  low,  with  two  small 
rivers  passing  through  it,  and  numerous  open  sewers  intersecting  the 
town  and  its  environs,  the  effluvia  of  which  is  frequently  exceedingly 
offensive,  and  at  all  times  prejudicial  to  the  general  health,  and  calcu* 
lated  to  create,  by  its  malaria,  the  various  kinds  of  fevers,  (typhus  and 
remittent).  Part  of  the  town  is  subject  to  floods ;  added  to  which,  the 
cottages  are  small  and  crowded  together.  A  great  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants accumulate  filth  and  manure  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  There  are 
also  many  open  slaughter-houses,  where  the  refuse  and  filth  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  for  weeks  together  without  removal ;  and  innumerable 
pigs  are  kept  and  fattened  on  the  back  of  the  premises  of  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  altogether  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  town 
of  its  size  where  so  little  regard  is  paid  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation ; 
but  where  we  do  find  the  exception,  roomy  and  well -ventilated  cottages, 
(and  they  are  but  few,)  the  cases  of  fever  are  more  manageable,  and 


recover  sooner." 


The  state  of  Windsor  afTords  an  example  that  the  highest  neigh- 
bourhoods in  power  and  wealth  do  not  at  present  possess  secu- 
rities for  the  prevention  of  nuisances  dangerous  to  the  public 
health.  Mr.  Parker,  in  his  report  on  the  condition  of  his  district, 
states — 

'^  With  regard  to  the  drainage  of  the  towns  in  the  counties  of  Buck- 
ingham, Oxford,  and  Berks,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  no  town 
in  which  great  improvements  might  not  be  efiecled.  In  Reading 
there  are  commissioners  appointed  under  a  local  Act  to  make  provision 
for  cleansing  the  town  and  removing  nuisances ;  but  their  duties  do  not 
appear  to  be  performed  with  due  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  trust, 
for  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Reading  union,  by  resolutions  entered 
in  their  minutes,  frequently  point  out  nuisances,  and  remind  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  filthy  condition  of  many  of  the  courts  and  back  streets. 
But  extensive  as  the  improvements  in  the  state  of  the  drainage  of  almost 
every  town  in  these  counties  might  be,  there  is  no  town  amongst  them  in 
which  there  is  so  wide  a  field  for  improvement  as  Windsor,  which,  from 
the  contiguity  of  the  palace,  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  situa- 
tion, might  have  been  expected  to  be  superior  in  this  respect  to  any  other 
provincial  town.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  for  of  all  the  towns 
visited  by  me,  Windsor  is  the  worst  beyond  all  comparison.  From  the 
gas-works  at  the  end  of  George-street  a  double  line  of  open,  deep,  black, 
and  stagnant  ditches  extends  to  Clewer-lane.  From  these  ditches  an  in- 
tolerable stench  is  perpetually  rising,  and  produces  fever  of  a  severe 
character.  I  visited  a  cottage  in  Clewer-lane  in  which  typhus  fever  had 
existed  for  some  time,  and  learnt  from  a  woman  who  had  recently  lost 
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a  child  the  complaint  was  attributable  to  the  state  of  these  ditches. 
Mr.  Bailey,  the  relieving  officer,  informs  me  that  cases  of  typhus  fever 
are  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  observes  that  there  are  now  seven 
or  eight  persons  attacked  by  typhus  in  Charles-street  and  South -place. 
He  considers  the  neighbourhood  of  Garden-court  in  almost  the  same  con- 
dition. '  There  is  a  drain,'  he  says,  '  running  from  the  barracks  into  the 
Thames  across  the  Long  Walk.  That  drain  is  almost  as  offensive  as  the 
black  ditches  extending  to  Clewer-lane.  The  openings  to  ihe  sewers  iu 
Windsor  are  exceedingly  offensive  in  hot  weather.  The  town  is  not  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  the  drainage  is  very  defective.'  The  ditches  of 
which  I  have  spoken  are  sometimes  emptied  by  carts;  and  on  the  last 
occasion  their  contents  were  purchased  for  the  sum  of  15/.  by  the 
occupier  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Clewer,  whose  meadows  suffered  from 
the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  manure,  which  was  used  without  pre- 
vious preparation." 

Mr.  Harding,  medical  officer  of  the  Epping  imion,  states, — 

*'  The  state  of  some  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  is  most  deplorable  as 
it  regards  their  health,  and  also  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  As  it  relates 
to  the  former,  many  of  their  cottages  are  neither  wind  nor  water  tight. 
It  has  often  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  called  on  to  attend  a  labour  where  the 
wet  has  been  running  down  the  walls,  and  light  to  be  distinguished 
through  the  roof,  and  this  in  the  winter  season,  with  no  fire-place  in  the 
room.  As  it  relates  to  the  latter,  in  my  opinion  a  great  want  of  accom- 
modation for  bed-rooms  often  occurs,  so  that  you  may  frequently  find  the 
father,  mother,  and  children  all  sleeping  in  the  same  apartment,  and  in 
some  instances  the  children  having  attained  the  age  of  16  or  17  years, 
and  of  both  sexes ;  and  if  a  death  occurs  in  the  house,  let  the  person 
die  of  the  most  contagious  disease,  they  must  either  sleep  in  the  same 
room,  or  take  their  repose  in  the  room  they  live  in,  which  most  frequently 
is  a  stone  or  brick  floor,  whicli  must  be  detrimental  to  healtlu" 

Mr.  J.  2).  BrotonCf  medical  officer  of  the  West  Ham  union 
states  that, — 

"  The  cases  of  typhus  (21  cases  in  the  parish  of  Walthamstow)  have 
occurred  periodically  in  certain  localities,  arising  partly  from  want  of 
personal  cleanliness,  and  also  from  being  situated  near  ditches  into  which 
putrefactive  matter  was  deposited,  such  as  the  privies  and  pigsties  empty- 
ing themselves.  The  medical  officer  called  the  attention  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  vicar,  and  parochial  officers  to  the  subject ;  and  though  it 
was  unanimously  admitted  that  the  evil  was  great,  and  an  anxious  desire 
was  expressed  in  vestry  to  remove  the  existing  evil,  yet  the  case  fell  to 
the  ground,  there  being  no  funds  to  meet  the  exigency.  The  medical 
oflScer  feels  persuaded  that  a  power  should  be  invested  in  the  Board  of 
Guardians  or  parochial  officers  to  meet  such  cases." 

Mr.  Ttiomas  H.  Smith,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Bromley 
union,  states, — 

*'  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  sources  of  malaria  in  this  dis- 
trict and  neighbourhood  when  cholera  became  epidemic.  I  then  partially 
inspected  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  have  recently  completed  the 
survey.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  so  many  sources  of  malaria  should 
exist  in  n  rural  district.     A  total  absence  of  all  provision  for  efiectual 
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drainage  around  cottages  is  the  moat  prominent  source  of  malaria; 
throughout  the  whole  district  there  is  scarcely  an  attempt  at  it  The 
refuse,  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  are  also  thrown  by  the  cottagers  in 
heaps  near  their  dwellings  to  decompose ;  are  sometimes  not  removed, 
except  at  very  long  intervals ;  and  are  always  permitted  to  remain  suffi- 
ciently long  to  accumulate  in  some  quantity.  Pigsties  are  generally 
near  &e  dwellings,  and  are  always  surrounded  by  decomposing  matters. 
These  constitute  some  of  the  many  sources  of  malaria,  and  peculiarly 
deserve  attention  as  being  easily  remedied,  and  yet,  as  it  were,  cherished. 
The  effects  of  malaria  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  parts  of  this  district. 
There  are  localities  from  which  fever  is  seldom  long  absent ;  and  I  find 
spots  where  the  spasmodic  cholera  located  itself  are  also  the  chosen 
resorts  of  continued  fever." 

Passing  the  metropolis  and  the  adjacent  districts,  I  proceed  to 
to  the  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  tlie  poorest 
classes  in  the  midland  counties. 

ITie  report  from  Mr.  Hodgson  and  the  physicians  of  the  town  of 
Birmingham  will  be  considered  a  valuable  public  document,  as 
exhibiting  the  effect  of  drainage  produced  by  a  pecidiarly  fortunate 
situation.  The  houses,  of  which  I  requested  drawings,  are  on 
the  whole  built  upon  an  improved  plan.  This  town,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  distinguished  apparently  by  an  immunity  from  fever,  and 
the  general  health  of  the  population  is  high,  although  the  occu- 
{)ations  are  such  as  are  elsewhere  deemed  prejudicial  to  health. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr,  Hodgkins,  the  medical  officer 
of  Bilston,  in  the  Wolverhampton  Union,  describes  the  condition  of 
the  population  of  a  colliery  district : — 

"  Silston,  like  Wolverhampton,  has  not  been  visited  by  fever  to  any 
extent  since  the  cholera  in  1832.  The  awful  destruction  which  then 
occurred  swept  off  many  of  those  subjects  who  might  afterwards  have 
been  victipis  of  fever ;  in  fact  Bilston  was,  after  the  cessation  of  cholera, 
nearly  ffee  from  disease  of  any  kiud  for  several  months.  Influenza  has 
occasionally  visited  us  and  swept  off  a  few.  Small-pox  a  few  years  ago 
was  prevalent,  but  not  very  fatal,  although  many  children  from  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  parents  are  not  vaccinated.  Scarlet  fever  has 
appeared  sometimes,  but  only  in  straggling  cases.  The  occupations  of 
the  poorer  (^lasses  are  chiefly  colliers,  labourers,  Ac,  great  members  of 
the  latter  being  Irish.  The  houses  of  those  applying  for  parochial 
medical  relief  which  I  have  visited  have  been  dirty  and  crowded,  the 
habits  of  the  working  classes  here  being  generally  improvident  and  dirty, 
many  parli^  forming  heaps  of  filth  close  to  their  doors ;  and  here,  as  in 
Wolverhampton,  I  am  afraid  it  would  require  the  interference  of  the 
law  to  effect  any  permanent  good.  Some  years  ago  a  large  culvert  was 
carried  down  the  principal  street  which  has  made  a  great  improvement 
in  that  part,  but  much  yet  remains  undrained.  I  would  mention  a 
place  in  lliffh-street  especially,  near  to  a  court,  crowded  with  Irish, 
there  is  apocS  of  green  stagnant  water  or  mud  continually ;  another  phice 
called  the  Berry,  behind  the  King's  Arms  Inn,  and  a  third  in  a  court  in 
Temple-street,  where  there  appears  to  be  a  drain  which  has  been  choked 
up,  the  stench  from  which  is  intolerable." 
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Dr.  Edward  Knight  gives  ihe  fuHowing  description  of  ihe 
saiiilary  condition  of  tne  town  of  StaflTord : — 

"  During  the  year  ending  September  29lh,  1839,  there  liove  been  in 
the  fever-wards  connected  with  the  Stafford  Cuunly  General  Infirmary 
76  cues  of  fever,  of  which  number  10  hnvc  dJcil,  and  the  remaining  66 
were  discharged  cured.  The  far  greater  part  of  thctc  cases  commenced 
in  the  town  of  Stafford,  lome  being  brought  lo  the  infirmary  in  a  dying 
Mate,  which  gires  a  greater  rate  of  mortality.  Although  ihc  fcver-worda 
are  well  arranged,  and  every  comfort  and  attention  provided  for  the 
patients,  there  is  a  general  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  be  removed 
tu  them  from  their  own  honsee,  except  in  cases  of  actual  necessity. 

"  Owing  to  this,  and  the  fdthy  stale  of  those  parts  of  the  town  occupied 
excluHively  by  the  lower  classcB,  as  the  '  Broad-eye,'  '  Back-walls,' 
&c ,  we  have  generally  more  or  leas  of  infectious  diseaseE  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  in  each  year,  and  although  such  diseases  do 
not  extend  their  ravages  to  the  more  respectable  inhabitants,  the  above 
form  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  cases  which  occur. 

"  These  parts  of  the  town  are  without  drainage,  the  housea,  which  are 
private  property,  are  built  without  any  regard  to  situation  or  ventilation, 
and  constructed  in  a  manner  to  ensure  the  greatest  return  at  the  least 
possible  outlay.  The  accommodation  in  them  does  not  extend  beyond 
two  rooms ;  these  are  small,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  families  work  in 
the  dny-timc  in  tlie  same  room  in  which  IJiey  sleep,  to  save  fuel. 

"There  is  not  any  provision  made  for  refuse  dirt,  which,  as  the  least 
trouble,  Is  thrown  down  in  front  of  the  houaes,  and  there  left  to  putrefy. 
The  bock  enlnmces  lo  the  houses  in  the  principal  streets  are  generally 
into  diese,  the  stabling  and  cow-houacs,  &c.,  belonging  to  them,  forming 
one  aide  of  the  street,  and  the  manure,  refuse  vegetable  matter,  &c.,  carried 
into  the  street,  and  placed  oppuaiie  to  the  poorer  houses ;  so  that  they  arc 
continuollv  subjected  to  the  malaria  arising  from  that,  in  addition  to 
their  own  dirt. 

"  The  sedentary  occupation  of  the  working  classes  (ihocmaking  being 
the  staple  trade  of  the  town),  their  own  want  of  cleanliness  and  general 
inteffi|ieraucc,  form,  alio,  a  fruitful  source  of  disease.  One-half  of  the 
week  IB  usually  spent  in  the  public -houses,  and  the  other  half  they  work 
night  and  day  to  procure  the  necessary  subsistence  for  their  families, 
There  ia  a  great  want  of  improvement  in  the  moral  character  of  the 
poor ;  they  can  obtain  sufHeient  wages  to  support  their  families  respect- 
ably, but  they  arc  improvident  and  never  make  ony  provision  against 
illness.  A  local  Act  for  the  improvement  of  the  town  empowers  the 
commissioners  to  remove  nuisances ;  but  no  notice  is  ever  taken.  Tlie 
aituation  of  Stafford  also  offers  every  facility  for  an  efficient  drainage ; 
it  is  nearly  surrounded  by  n  large  ditch,  in  which  there  might  he  a 
running  stream  of  water,  well  calculated  to  remove  all  impurities ;  hut 
it  is  always  choked  up,  and  in  a  stagnant  slate.  TJic  river  '  Sow'  is 
also  close  to  the  town.  There  are  not  any  sewers  even  in  the  principal 
streets,  the  water  being  carried  off  by  open  channels.  In  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  which  closely  adjoins  the  town,  and  averages  250  patients, 
great  attention  is  paid  to  clcBnliness,  and  we  never  have  any  infectious 


A%\  the  month  of  December,  1839,  an  application  was  made  lo 
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the  Board  for  advice  and  aid  to  meet  the  emergencies  created  by 
an  epidemic  which  had  broken  out  in  the  parish  of  Breadsall  in 
the  Shardlow  union  (Derbyshire).  Mr.  Senior,  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  the  district^  accompanied  Dr.  Kennedy  to  the 
spot  where  the  fever  was  prevalent,  and  that  report*  may  be 
submitted  to  attention,  as  containing  a  picture  of  the  habits  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
an  exemplification  in  a  group  of  individual  cases  of  the  common 
causes  and  effects  of  sucn  calamities  on  the  labouring  population. 

The  report  from  Dr.  Baker,  of  Derby,  and  Mr.  Senior's  report, 
comprising  the  returns  from  the  medical  oflBcers  of  Nottingham, 
Lincohi,  and  other  rural  and  town  unions  within  his  district, 
pourtray  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation included  in  them. 

Proceeding  northward,  a  report  from  Mr.  Blandf  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Macclesfield  union,  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  state  of  the  residences  occupied  by  many  of  the  labourers 
of  that  town : — 

"  In  a  part  of  the  town  called  the  Orchard,  Watercoates,  there  are 
34  houses  without  back  doors,  or  other  complete  means  of  ventilation ; 
the  houses  are  chiefly  smaU,  damp,  and  dark;  they  are  rendered 
worse  with  respect  to  dampness  perhaps  than  they  would  be  from 
the  habit  of  the  people  closing  their  windows  to  keep  them  warm.  To 
these  houses  are  three  privies  uncovered ;  here  httle  pools  of  water,  with 
all  kinds  of  offal,  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter  are  heaped  together, 
a  most  foul  and  putrid  mass,  disgusting  to  the  sight,  and  offensive  to  the 
smell ;  the  fumes  of  contagion  spreads  periodically  itself  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  produces  different  types  of  fever  and  disorder  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  The  people  inhabiting  these  abodes  are  pale  and 
imbealthy,  and  in  one  house  in  particular  are  pale,  bloated,  and 
rickety." 

Mr.  William  Rayner,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Heaton  Norris 
district  of  the  Stockport  union  describes  the  condition  of  a  part  of 
the  population  of  that  place  : — 

"  The  localities  in  which  fever  mostly  prevails  in  my  district,  arc 
Shepherd's  Buildings  and  Back  Water  Street,  both  in  the  township  of 
Heaton  Norris.  Shepherd's  Buildings  consist  of  two  rows  of  houses 
with  a  street  seven  yards  wide  between  them ;  each  row  consists  of  what 
are  styled  back  and  front  houses — that  is  two  houses  placed  back  to 
back.  There  are  no  yards  or  out-conveniences ;  the  privies  are  in  the 
centre  of  each  row,  about  a  yard  wide;  over  them  there  is  part  of  a 
sleeping-room;  there  is  no  ventilation  in  the  bed-rooms;  each  house 
contains  two  rooms,  viz.,  a  house  place  and  sleeping  room  above ;  each 
room  is  about  three  yards  wide  and  four  long.  In  one  of  these  houses 
there  are  nine  persons  belonging  to  one  family,  and  the  mother  on  the 
eve  of  her  confinement.  There  are  44  houses  in  the  two  rows,  and  22 
cellars,  all  of  the  same  size.  The  cellars  are  let  off  as  separate  dwell- 
ings ;  these  are  dark,  damp,  and  very  low,  not  more  than  six  feet  between 

*  Vide  Appendix  C* 
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the  ceiling  and  floor.  The  street  between  the  two  rows  is  lieveu  yards 
wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  common  gutter,  or  more  properly 
sink,  into  which  all  sorts  of  refuse  is  thrown ;  it  is  a  foot  in  depth. 
7hus  there  is  always  a  quantity  of  putrefying  matter  contaminating  the 
air.  At  the  end  of  the  rows  is  a  pool  of  water  very  shallow  and  stagnant, 
and  a  few  vards  further,  a  part  of  the  town's  gas  works.  In  many  of 
these  dwellings  there  are  four  petsons  in  one  bed. 

**  Backwater-street,  the  other  locality  of  fever,  is  proverbially  the  most 
filthy  street  in  the  town,  contains  a  number  of  lodging-houses  and  Irish, 
who  mostly  live  in  dark  damp  cellars,  in  Which  the  light  Can  scarcely 
penetrate. 

''  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  places  should  be  the  constatit 
foci  of  fevers ;  there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  Shepherd's-buildings  that  has 
not  been  affected  with  fever,  and  in  some  instances  repeatedly  :  new  re- 
sidents are  most  liable  to  be  affected,  the  force  of  habit,  or  some  other 
protecting  influence  seems  to  render  those  who  have  lived  there  some 
time  less  liable  to  be  attacked.  The  same  circumstance  has  been  noticed 
by  others,  andM.  Louis,  who  is  known  throughout  Europe,  having  made 
this  subject  one  of  particular  observation,  states  that  it  is  generally  within 
the  first  year  that  new  comers  take  fever,  whilst  the  old  inhabitants  who 
are  equally  exposed  to  the  same  exciting  causes  escape." 

The  report  of  Dr.  Baron  Howard^  on  the  condition  of  the 
population  of  Manchester^  and  that  of  Dr.  Duncan,  on  the 
condition  of  the  population  of  Liverpool,  will  make  up  a  progres- 
sive view  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  in  those 
parts  bf  the  country.  The  Report  of  one  of  the  medical  oflicers 
of  the  West  Derby  union,  with  relation  to  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  population  connected  with  Liverpool,  will  serve  to  show 
that  the  evils  in  question  are  not  confined  to  the  labouring  popu- 
lation of  the  town  properly  so  called. 

"  The  locality  of  the  residences  of  the  labouring  classes  are  in  respect 
to  the  surrounding  atmosphere  favourably  situated,  but  their  internal 
structure  and  economy  the  very  reverse  of  favourable.  The  cottages  are 
in  general  built  more  with  a  view  to  the  per  centage  of  the  landlord  than 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  poor.  The  joiner's  work  is  ill  performed ; 
admitting  by  the  doors,  windows,  and  even  floors,  air  in  abundance, 
which,  however,  in  many  cases,  is  not  disadvantageous  to  the  inmates. 
The  houses  generally  consist  of  three  apartments,  viz.,  the  day-room, 
into  which  the  street-door  opens,  and  two  bed-rooms,  one  above  the  other. 
There  is  likewise  beneath  the  day-room  a  cellar,  let  off  either  by  the 
landlord  or  tenant  of  the  house,  to  a  more  improvident  class  of  labourers ; 
which  cellar,  in  almost  all  cases,  is  small  and  damp,  and  oflen  crowded 
with  inhabitants  to  excess.  These  cellars  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  source 
of  many  diseases,  particularly  catarrh,  rheumatic  affections,  and  tedious 
cases  of  typhus  mitior,  which,  owing  to  the  over-crowded  state  of  the 
apartment,  occasionally  pass  into  typhus  gravior.  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  the  furniture  and  beading  are  in  keeping  with  the  miserable  inmates. 
The  rooms  above  the  day-room  are  often  let  separately  by  the  tenant  to 
lodgers,  varying  in  number  ftom  one  or  tWo,  to  six  or  eight  individuals 
in  each,  their  slovenly  habits,  indolence,  and  consequent  accumulation  of. 
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fikh  go  fitf  to  promote  iht  picrmknce  of  cooligiaiu  aitd   inieetMi 
diseases. 

**  The  booses  aireidjftlliided  to  front  the  street,  bat  there  ate  hooitt  in 
back  courts  still  more  onfavourablj  placed,  which  aI;so  hjiTe  their  cdlara^ 
and  their  tenants  of  a  description  worse,  if  poasible.  There  b  conmumlj 
only  one  receptacle  for  refuse  in  a  camt  of  eizht,  ten,  or  twehe  denadr 
crowded  booses.  In  the  year  1835-7,  I  attended  a  fiunily  of  13,  twehe 
of  whom  had  typhus  hrer^  without  a  bed  in  the  cieilar^  without  straw  or 
timber  sharing* — frequent  substitutes.  Thcr  laj  on  the  iSoor,  and  so 
crowded,  that  I  could  acarcehr  pass  between  then.  In  aDochcT  howK  I 
attended  14  patients ;  there  wete  only  two  beds  in  the  house.  Ail  tbt 
patients,  as  lodgers,  lay  on  the  boards,  and  daring  their  illnesa,  neTcr  hjtl 
their  clothes  off.  I  met  with  many  okses  in  similar  conditions,  yet 
amidst  the  greatest  destitution  and  want  of  domestic  comfort,  I  hare 
nerer  heard  during  the  coune  of  twdre  years'  practice,  a  comphoat  ol 
incouTenient  accommodation." 

The  following  extract  from  tbd  report  of  Air,  Peenrsnnj  DEiedical 
officer  of  the  Wigan  union,  is  descriptrre  of  the  conditiam 
of  large  classes  of  tenements  in  the  maou&ctaring  towns  of  Lan- 
cashire : — 

"  From  the  few  obserrations  which  I  hare  been  enabled  to  make 
respecting  the  causes  of  ferer  during  the  two  months  which  I  hare  heU 
the  situation  of  house  surgeon  to  the  Dispen^iry,  I  am  inclined  to  coq> 
sider  the  filthy  condition  of  the  town  as  being  the  most  prominent 
source.  Many  of  the  streets  are  unpared  and  almost  covered  with 
stagnant  water,  which  lodges  in  numerous  large  holes  which  exi:it  upon 
their  surface,  and  into  wluch  the  inhabitants  throw  all  kinds  of  rejeeced 
animal  and  yegetalde  matters,  which  then  undergo  decay  and  emit  the 
most  poisonous  exhalations.  These  matters  are  often  allowed,  from  the 
filthy  habits  of  the  inhalutants  of  these  districts,  many  of  whom,  especial! j 
the  poor  Irish,  are  utterly  regardless  both  of  personal  and  domestic 
cleanliness,  to  accumulate  to  an  immense  extent,  and  thus  bccDme 
prolific  sources  of  malaria,  rendering  the  atmosphere  an  actiie  poison. 
The  streets  which  particularly  exhibit  this  oondition  are  Ashtoorstreet, 
HanoTcr-street,  Stuart-street,  John-street,  Lord-street,  Doke-street, 
Princess-street,  and  the  short  streets  leading  from  Queen-street,  into 
Faggy-lane  and  Princess-street.  It  may  be  also  mentioned,  chat  in 
many  of  these  streets  there  are  no  priTics^  or,  if  there  aie,  they  are  in  so 
filthy  a  condition  as  to  be  absolutely  useless  ;  the  absence  of  these  must, 
necessarily,  increase  the  quantity  ai  filth,  and  thus  materially  add  to  the 
extent  of  the  nuisance. 

**  In  addition  to  the  streets  shore  meniioned,  there  are,  besides,  two 
other  localities,  which  must  be  considered  as  peculiairly  fitted  ibr  the 
generation  of  malaria — I  mean  the  waste  land  in  front  of  Bradshaw 
Gate,  and  also  that  situated  between  Greenough's-row  and  Ko^itotV 
row  ;  the  latter  Is  one  complete  pool  of  stagnant  water,  mixed  with  rariooa 
descriptions  of  putrifying  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  Many  of  the 
yards  and  courts  in  various  parts  of  the  town  are  so  built  up  as  to  prevent 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  and  aie  in  a  horribly  filthy  state,  in 
consequence  of  dunghiUs  which  ara  ■Jtrmtrd  thctain  being  allowed  to 
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grow  to  an 
permitted  ti 

Proceeding'  northwards,  little  difference  is  observable  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  ancient  towns,  where  the 
habitations  were  crowded  for  the  sake  of  fortification,  and  in  the 
manufacturing  towns,  where  the  habitations  are  crowded  for  the 
sake  of  vicinity  to  the  places  of  work,  or  from  ignorance  and  inat- 
tention, or  from  the  high  price  of  land.  We  cite  the  following  in- 
stances of  the  condition  of  the  habitations  and  population  in 
Durham,  Barnard  Caatle,  and  Carlisle : — 

Mr,  Nicholas  Oliver,  Durham,  states  that — 

"  The  city  of  Durham,  hke  all  ancient  cities  and  town?,  is  built  very 
irregularly,  anil  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  river  Wear,  which  is 
frequently  overflown,  nnd  much  wooded.  These  iu  summer  and  autumn, 
by  the  combined  influences  of  heal,  moisture,  and  decaying  vegelable 
EubstBDCes,  become  abundant  sources  of  malaria.  The  streets  are  very 
narrow,  and  the  houses  are  built  so  much  behind  each  other  thai  the 
entrance  to  a  great  many  of  the  dwellings  is  by  a  passage,  lane,  or  alley, 
either  a  steep  ascent  or  descent,  where,  from  a  proper  want  of  receptacles 
and  sewers,  filth  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  there  necessarily  is  a 
constant  emDnation  of  fmtid  effluvia.  The  majority  of  the  houses  are  very 
old  and  in  a  dilapidated  slate,  several  not  being  weather  proof.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  working  classes  inhabit  these  tenements,  and  they  seldom 
occupy  more  than  two  roomSj  many  only  one,  where  all  that  in  requisite 
'n  conducing  to  cleanliness  and  comfort  has  to  be  performed. 

"  The  spirit  of  improvement,  which  is  making  such  rapid  strides  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  is  here  quite  dormant.  Nothing  calls  louder 
for  the  attention  of  the  constituted  authorities  ihan  the  improvements  which 
might  be  effected  in  the  liabitationa  of  the  industrious  classes,  thereby 
increasing  their  health,  comfort,  and  happiness." 

Mr.  George  Broun,  of  Barnard  Castle,  in  the  Teesdale  union, 
slates  that — 

"The  residences  of  the  labouring  population  within  tlie  Teesdale 
Uniuh,  especially  in  Barnard  Castle  and  the  more  ])opulouB  villages,  is 
mostly  in  large  houses  let  into  Icnemcnls.  At  least  fuiir-fifths  of  (he 
weavers  in  Barnard  Castle  live  in  such  residences,  an<1  about  one  half  of 
all  the  other  labouring  poor  in  the  Union.  The  tenements  which  form 
the  residences  of  the  weavers  and  other  labourers  in  Biimiird  Castle  are 
principally  situate  in  Thorngage,  Bridgcgate,  and  the  lower  paris  of  the 
town,  and  in  confined  yards  and  alleys.  The  houses  arc  many  nf  them 
very  large.  I  am  told  somewhere  there  are  as  many  as  50  or  more 
individueds  under  one  roof.  Tliere  is  generally,  perhaps,  one  privy  to  a 
wliole  yard  (or  onset  as  they  term  it),  embracing  five  or  six  houses. 
i"'rom  the  crowded  slate  of  these  dwelling-houses,  and  the  tilihiness  of 
many  of  their  inmates,  disease  would  undoubtedly  arise" more  commonly 
than  it  actually  does,  but  the  river  Teca  flows  at  the  foot  of  each  yard, 
running  alongside  of  all  the  houses  in  Bridgegalc.  The  impurities  are 
thus  e|teedi1y  carried  away,  and  the  evils  which  might  otherwise  be 
cspeclul  from  the  effluvia  of  vegetable  and  other  bodies  in  a  slate  of 
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decomposition  are  prevented  ;  besides  which,  the  houses  in  generml  being 
large  and  the  poorer  class  in  the  upper  stories,  they  are  more  protected 
against  cold  and  damp." 

Mr,  Brown,  in  regard  to  Barnard  Castle,  further  states,  that — 

*'A  surgeon  here  of  great  intelligence  and  practice  states  that  in  the 
town  of  Barnard  Castle  he  has  always  found  the  most  obstinate  cases  of 
typhus  and  other  epidemics,  and  also  rheumatism,  to  prevail  amongst  the 
houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  principal  street.  These  houses  slope  to- 
wards the  moat  of  the  old  castle,  which  is  not  sufficiently  drained ;  and 
the  thick  and  high  walls  of  the  ruins  of  the  castle  retain  the  damp,  and 
prevent  the  accession  of  the  western  winds  to  the  moat  and  many  of  the 
houses.  In  the  interior  of  the  casde,  now  used  as  a  garden,  there  is  a 
stagnant  pond  which  ought  to  be  drained  off :  this  pond  is  nearly  oppo- 
site the  yards,  which  are  full  of  the  residences  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
called  the  Swamp.  Disease  is  often  found  to  exist  in  these  yards,  and 
the  surgeon  I  have  referred  to  attributes  to  it  the  dampness  of  the  moat 
(upon  or  on  the  margin  of  which  the  houses  are  built)  and  to  the  pond 
before  mentioned.  All  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  have  one 
step,  and  some  more,  down  from  the  street  I  am  also  told  by  the  same 
surgeon  that  very  many  of  the  cases  of  fever  and  rheumatism  which  he 
attends  may  be  fairly  traced  to  the  dampness  of  houses  or  want  of  suffi- 
cient drainage  of  the  ground  previously  to  building,  and  their  being 
built  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground,  by  which  the  moisture  is 
thrown  into  them.'* 

Mr.  Rowland^  of  Carlisle,  states — 

"  Though  Carlisle  abounds  with  beautiful  walks,  it  generally  has  them 
accompanied  with  filthy  putrid  gutters,  and  there  seems  no  mode  of  com- 
pelling any  one  to  clean  them  out.  The  city  is  surrounded  with  such 
nuisances ;  on  the  south  side  at  the  foot  of  Botchergate,  there  is  a  gutter, 
perhaps  a  mile  long,  which  conducts  the  filth  of  that  quarter  through  the 
fields  into  the  river  Petteril.  The  stench  in  summer  is  very  great.  The 
filth  seems  to  accumulate  from  want  of  descent,  and  probably  the  whole 
descent  is  in  the  first  field  next  Botchergate.  If  this  gutter  was  paved 
and  the  descent  made  regular,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  keep  itself  clean." 

The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  condition  of  the  residences  of 
the  population  amidst  which  the  cholera  first  made  its  appearance 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Robert  Atkinson,  Gateshead,  states,  that — 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  proper  representation  of  the  wretched  state  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  indigent  class,  situated  in  the  confined  streets 
call^  Pipewellgate  and  Killgate,  which  are  kept  in  a  most  filthy  state, 
and  to  a  stranger  would  appear  inimical  to  the  existence  of  human  beings, 
where  each  small,  ill  ventilated  apartment  of  the  house  contained  a 
family  with  lodgers  in  number  from  seven  to  nine,  and  seldom  more  than 
two  beds  for  the  whole.  The  want  of  convenient  offices  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  attended  with  many  very  unpleasant  circumstances,  as  it 
induces  the  lazy  inmates  to  make  use  of  chamber  utensils,  which  are 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  most  offensive  state  for  several  days,  and  are 
then  emptied  out  of  the  windows.    The  writer  had  occasion  a  short  time 
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ago  to  visit  a  person  ill  of  the  cholera ;  his  lodgings  were  in  a  room  of 
a  miserable  house  situated  in  the  very  filthiest  part  of  Pipewellgate, 
divided  into  six  apartments,  and  occupied  by  different  families  to  the 
number  of  26  persons  in  all.  The  room  contained  three  wretched  beds 
with  two  persons  sleeping  in  each :  it  measured  about  12  feet  in  length 
and  7  in  breadth,  and  its  greatest  height  would  not  admit  of  a  person's 
standing  erect ;  it  received  light  from  a  small  window,  the  sash  of  which 
was  fixed.  Two  of  the  number  lay  ill  of  the  cholera,  and  the  rest  ap- 
peared afraid  of  the  admission  of  pure  air,  having  carefully  closed  up  the 
broken  panes  with  plugs  of  old  linen." 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Gilly,  the  vicar  of  Norham  and  canon  of  Durham, 
in  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  border  peasantry,  describes  their 
dwellings  as  ''  built  of  rubble  or  unhewn  stone,  loosely  cemented  ; 
and  from  age,  or  from  badness  of  the  materials,  the  walls  look  as 
if  tliey  would  scarcely  hold  together."  The  chinks  gape  in  so 
many  places  as  admit  blasts  of  wind : — 

"  The  chimneys  have  lost  half  their  original  height,  and  lean  on  the  roof 
with  fearful  gravitation.  The  rafters  are  evidently  rotten  and  displaced ; 
and  the  thatch,  yawning  to  admit  the  wind  and  wet  in  some  parts,  and 
in  all  parts  utterly  unfit  for  its  original  purpose  of  giving  protection  from 
the  weather,  looks  more  like  the  top  of  a  dunghill  than  of  a  cottage. 

"  Such  is  the  exterior ;  and  when  the  hind  comes  to  take  possession, 
he  finds  it  no  better  than  a  shed.  The  wet,  if  it  happens  to  rain,  is 
making  a  puddle  on  the  earth  floor.  (This  earth  floor,  by  the  bye,  is 
one  of  the  causes  to  which  Erasmus  ascribed  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
epidemic  sickness  among  the  cotters  of  England  more  than  300  years 
ago.  It  is  not  only  cold  and  wet,  but  contains  the  aggregate  filth  of 
years,  from  the  time  of  its  first  being  used.  The  refuse  and  dropping 
of  meals,  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter  of  all  kinds,  which  has 
been  cast  upon  it  from  the  mouth  and  stomach,  these  all  mix  together 
and  exude  from  it.)  Window-frame  there  is  none.  There  is  neither 
oven,  nor  copper,  nor  grate,  nor  shelf,  nor  fixture  of  any  kind ;  all  these 
things  he  has  to  bring  with  him,  besides  his  ordinary  articles  of  furni- 
ture. Imagine  the  trouble,  the  inconvenience,  and  the  expense  which 
the  poor  fellow  and  his  wife  have  to  encounter  before  they  can  put  this 
shell  of  a  hut  into  anything  hke  a  habitable  form.  This  year  I  saw  a 
family  of  eight — husband,  wife,  two  sons,  and  four  daughters — who  were 
in  utter  discomfort,  and  in  despair  of  putting  themselves  in  a  decent  con- 
dition, three  or  four  weeks  after  they  had  come  into  one  of  these  hovels. 
In  vain  did  they  try  to  stop  up  the  crannies,  and  to  fill  up  the  holes  in 
the  floor,  and  to  arrange  their  furniture  in  tolerably  decent  order,  and  to 
keep  out  the  weather.  Alas!  what  will  they  not  suffer  in  the  winter! 
There  will  be  no  fireside  enjoyment  for  them.  They  may  huddle  together 
for  warmth,  and  heap  coals  on  the  fire  ;  but  they  will  have  chilly  beds 
and  a  damp  hearth-stone ;  and  the  cold  wind  will  sweep  through  the 
roof,  and  window,  and  crazy  door-place,  in  spite  of  all  their  endeavours 
to  exclude  it. 

"  The  general  character  of  the  best  of  the  old-fashioned  hind's  cottages 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  bad  at  the  best.  They  have  to  bring  every- 
thing with  them— partitions,  window- frames,  fixtures  of  all  kinds,  grates. 
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and  a  subtdtate  for  ceiling ;  for  they  are,  as  I  have  already  called  them, 
mere  sheds.  They  have  no  byre  fior'thdr  oovs  nor  ades  for  their  pigs, 
DO  piunpa  or  welJa,  nothing  to  promote  cleanlinesB  (h-  comfort.  The 
average  size  of  these  sheds  is  about  24  by  16.  They  are  dark  and 
unwholesome.  The  windows  do  not  open  ;  and  many  of  them  are  nol 
larger  than  20  inches  by  16 ;  and  into  this  plaoe  are  crowded  8,  10,  or 
even  12  persona." 

In  a  selection  of  plans  aqd  drawings  of  labourers'  dwellings  will 
be  found  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  binds*  cottages,  sucb  as  those 
described  by  Dr.  Gilly. 

The  progress  of  the  inquiry  into  Scotland  shows  the  external 
and  internal  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  to  be 
still  more  deplorable.  The  ooodition  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
labouring  population  of  the  smaller  tovms,  and  of  the  rural  dis* 
tricts,  '}&  displayed  in  the  Report  of  Dr.  Scott  Alison^  on  the  sani- 
tary condition  and  general  economy  of  the  population  of  Tranent ; 
in  the  Report  of  Mr,  Stevenson,  on  the  condition  of  the  town  of 
Musselburgh ;  that  of  Dr.  Sym,  on  the  town  of  Ayr,  to  which 
further  reference  will  stibsequently  be  m^de. 

The  descrii^ion  given  of  the  houses  of  labourers  of  Lochmaben, 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  surgeon,  is  one  which  characterizes  a  large  class 
of  houses  throughout  Scotland : — 

"  In  Lochniaben,  they  are  surrounded  by  low  meadow  lands  subject  to 
frequent  inundations,  i^arshes  and  lakes,  with  dunghills  and  pools  of 
dir^  water,  in  which  v^etable  substances  are  soaked  for  the  purpose  of 
making  manure  on  all  sides  of  the  dwellings.  These  houses,  similar  to 
the  dwellings  of  the  generality  of  the  labouring  classes,  consist  of  a 
building  30  feet  in  length  by  16  feet  in  breadth  within  the  walls ;  the 
floor  is  formed  of  clay ;  ceiling,  if  any,  generally  formed  by  spars  of  wood 
laid  close  together,  and  covered  with  dry  turf;  one  front  door  and  two 
front  windows.  This  building  is  usually  occupied  by  two  fiuniliea, 
entering  by  the  same  door ;  the  partitions  are  formed  by  the  back  of  the 
beds,  which  will  be  best  understood  by  describing  them  as  wooden  boxes 
open  on  one  side ;  the  windows  rarely  are  made  to  open,  so  that  they  are 
ventilated  by  the  door ;  but  having  little  fuel,  the  door  must  be  kept  shu( 
to  maintain  warmth,  and  the  chimneys  being  badly  constructed,  the 
dwelling  is  often  full  of  smoke.  Potatoes  are  often  kept  under  the  beds. 
There  are  no  proper  receptacles  fas  filth  attached  to  the  houses." 

The  most  wretched  of  the  stationary  population  of  which  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  any  account,  or  that  1  have  ever  seen,  was  that 
which  I  saw  in  conipany  with  Dr.  Amott,  and  others,  in  the  wynds 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

I  prefer  citing  his  description  of  the  re^idenpes  we  visited  :— 

**  In  the  survey  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  making  in  Septem- 
ber, 1840,  of  the  state  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  all  appeared  confirm 
atory  of  the  view  of  the  subject  of  fevers  submitted  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  by  those  who  prepared  the  Report  in  London. 

^  In  Glasgow,  which  I  first  visited,  it  was  found  that  the  great  mass 
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of  the  fever  cases  occurred  in  the  low  wynds  and  dirtir  narrow  slreetfl 
aad  courts,  in  which,  because  lodging  was  there  cheapest,  the  poorest 
and  most  destitute  naluTtilly  had  their  abodes.  From  one  such  locality, 
between  Aigyll-slreet  and  the  riTcr,  154  of  abuut  5000  cases  of  fever 
which  occumd  in  the  previous  year  were  carried  to  the  hospitals.     In  a 

EerambulatJoa  on  the  morning  of  September  24th,  with  Mr.  Chadwick, 
'r.  Alison,  Dr.  Cowan  (since  deceased,  who  had  laboured  so  meri- 
toriously to  alleviate  the  miaery  of  the  poor  in  Glasgow),  the  police  magi- 
strate, and  others,  we  examined  these  wynds,  and,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
whole  vicinity,  I  may  stale  as  follows: — 

"  We  entered  a  dirty  low  passage  like  a  house  door,  which  led  from 
the  street  through  the  first  house  to  a  square  court  immediately  behind, 
which  court,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  path  around  it  leading  to 
another  long  passage  through  a  second  house,  was  occupied  entirely  as  a 
dung  receptacle  of  the  most  disgusting  kind.  Beyond  this  court  the 
second  passive  led  to  a  second  square  court,  occupied  in  the  same  way 
by  its  dunghill;  and  from  this  court  there  was  yet  a  third  passage  lead- 
ing lo  a  third  court,  and  third  dungheap.  There  were  no  privies  or 
drains  there,  and  the  dungheaps  received  all  fillh  which  the  swarm  of 
wretched  inhabitants  could  give;  and  we  learned  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  rent  of  the  houses  was  paid  by  the  produce  of  ihe  dungheaps. 
Thus,  worse  off  than  wild  animals,  many  of  which  withdraw  to  a  dis- 
tance and  conceal  their  ordure,  ihe  dwellers  in  these  courts  had  converted 
their  shame  inio  a  kind  of  money  by  which  their  lodging  was  to  be  paid. 
The  interiors  of  these  houses  and  their  inmates  corresponded  with  the 
eiteriors.  We  saw  half-dressed  wretches  crowding  together  lo  be  warm  ; 
and  in  one  bed,  although  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  several  women  were 
imprisoned  under  a  blanket,  because  as  many  others  who  had  on  their 
backs  all  the  articles  of  dress  that  belonged  to  the  party  were  then  out  of 
doors  in  the  streets.  This  picture  is  so  shocking  that,  without  ocular 
proof,  one  would  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  facts ;  and 
yet  there  ia  perhaps  no  old  lown  in  Europe  that  does  not  fiirnish  parallel 
examples.  London,  before  the  great  fire  of  1G66,  had  few  drains  and 
had  many  such  scenes,  and  the  consequence  was,  a  pestilence  occurring 
at  intervals  of  about  12  years,  each  destroying  at  an  average  about  a 
fourth  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  Who  can  wonder  that  pestilential  disease  should  originate  and 
sprend  in  such  situations  ?  And,  as  a  contrast,  it  may  be  observed  here, 
that  when  the  kelp  manufacture  lately  ceased  on  the  weatem  shores  of 
Scotland,  a  vast  population  of  the  lowest  class  of  people  wlio  liod  been 
Bupporlcd  chiefly  by  the  wages  of  kelp-labour  remained  in  extreme  want, 
with  cold,  hunger,  and  almost  despair  pressing  them  down — yet,  ea  their 
habitations  were  scatteted  and  in  pure  air,  cases  of  fever  did  not  arise 

"  Edinburgh  elands  on  a  site  beautifully  varied  hy  hill  ond  hollow, 
and  owing  to  this,  imusual  facilities  are  afforded  for  [wrfect  drainage ; 
hut  the  old  part  of  the  town  was  built  long  before  the  im}K)rtance  of 
drainage  waa  understood  in  Britain,  and  in  the  unchanged  parts  there  is 
none  but  by  the  open  channels  in  the  streets,  wynds,  and  closes  or  courts. 
To  remedy  the  want  of  covered  drains,  there  is  in  many  neighbourhoods 
a  very  active  service  of  scavengers  to  remove  everything  which  open 
dirtiiu  cannot  be  allowed  to  carry;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  air 
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from  being  mach  mora  ronfaminafgd  by  tbe  frequent  sdrring  ind  sweep- 
ing of  imparities  thin  if  tbe  tnmsport  were  effected  mider  groond  ;  and 
tbcre  are  here  and  there  enclosed  spaces  between  houses  too  small  to  be 
used  foir  any  good  purpose  but  not  neglected  for  bad,  and  to  which  the 
scayengers  have  not  access. 

**  Another  defect  in  some  parts  of  Edinburgh  is  the  great  size  and 
height  of  the  honseB  (some  of  them  exceeding  ten  stories),  with  commoo 
stairs,  sometimes  as  filthy  as  the  streets  or  wynds  to  which  they  open. 
By  this  constraction  the  chance  of  cleanliness  is  lesMned,  the  labour  of 
carrying  up  necessaries,  and  particularly  water  for  the  purposes  of  puri- 
fying is  increased  ;  and  if  any  malaria  or  contagion  exist  in  the  house, 
the  probability  of  its  passing  from  dwelling  to  dwelling  on  the  same 
stair  is  much  greater  than  if  there  were  no  comnmnication  but  through 
the  open  air.  Illustrating  how  malaria  may  be  produced,  I  may  state 
that  in  making  a  round  of  obserration  with  Mr.  Chadwick,  attendfd  by 
the  Police  Superintendent,  and  others,  we  risited  a  house  at  the  back  oi 
the  Canongate,  which  in  former  days  had  been  the  diief  innof  the  city, 
but  now,  with  its  internal  courtryard  of  steep  ascent,  is  occupied  by  fa- 
milies of  the  labouring  clsBsm  In  the  court-yard  a  widow  of  respect- 
able appearance,  who  answered  some  of  our  questions,  occupied  a  room 
which  appeared  on  the  ground-floor,  as  seen  friom  the  court,  but  was 
above  a  stable,  now  used  as  a  pigsty,  opening  to  the  lower  lerd  of  the  ex- 
ternal street.  A  litde  while  before,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dimgheap 
being  removed  from  the  pigsty,  two  children  who  lived  with  her,  a 
daughter  and  a  niece,  were  made  ill  by  the  effluvia  from  below,  and  both 
died  within  a  few  days. 

"  The  frets  here  referred  to  go  fri*  to  explain  why  fatal  fever  has  been 
more  common  in  Edinburgh  than  from  other  circimistances  would  have 
been  anticipated." 

It  might  admit  of  dispute,  but,  on  tbe  whole,  it  appeared  to  us 
that  both  the  structural  arrangements  and  the  condition  of  the 
population  in  Glasgow  was  the  worst  of  any  we  had  seen  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain. 

11.^— MtLfC  ARRANGEMENTS  EXTERNAL  TO  THE  RESIDENCES 
BT  WHICH  THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OP  THE  LABOURING  POPO- 
LATION  IS  AFFECTED. 

I  now  propose  to  bring  under  oonaderation  those  parts  of  the 
various  local  reports  and  communications  which  most  promi- 
nently set  forth  special  defects  that  apparently  admit  of  specific 
remedies. 

The  defects  which  are  the  most  important,  and  which  come 
most  immediately  within  practical  legislative  and  administratiTe 
control,  are  those  chiefly  external  to  the  dwdlings  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  principally  arise  from  the  neglect  of  drainage.  The 
remedies  include  the  means  for  drainage  simply,  t .  e.,  tbe  means 
for  the  removal  of  an  excess  of  moisture ;  and 

The  means  for  the  removal  of  the  nozkras  refuse  of  houses^ 
streets^  and  roads,  by  sewerage,  by  supplies  of  water,  and  by  the 
service  of  scavengers  and  sweepers. 
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Town  Drainage  of  Streets  and  Houses. 

The  sanitary  efl^ts  obtainable  by  an  eflScient  town  drainage, 
independently  of  all  other  measures,  is  exhibited  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  by  such  particular  instances  as  the  following : — 

Pr.  Baker,  in  his  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Derby 
states: — 

"  At  the  back  of  the  whole  row  (on  the  north  side  of  the  street)  there 
runs  a  seriei  of  little  gardens,  each  house  possessing  one,  in  width  equal 
to  the  frontage  of  the  house  it  belongs  to,  and  in  length  S6  feet.  To 
every  five  houses  there  is  a  pump ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  garden  a 
double  privy,  answering  for  two  houses,  the  cess-pool  shallow,  and  open 
to  the  air ;  and  to  this  nuisance  many  have  added  a  pig-sty,  and  dung  or 
rubbish  heap.  The  inhabitants  of  this  street  are  poor  people,  chiefly 
silk-weavers,  and  what  are  here  called  frame-work-knitters  or  stockingers. 

"  There  are  on  this  (the  north)  side  of  the  street  54  houses,  and  be- 
tween October,  1837,  and  the  latter  part  of  March,  1838,  the  families 
inhabiting  six  adjoining  houses  in  the  middle  of  the  row  were  grievously 
afflicted  with  typhus  fever,  whilst  those  who  dwelt  in  the  remaining  48 
houses  were  comparatively  healthy. 

**  The  following  list  will  give  at  one  view  the  details  of  this  visitation. 

"  The  houses  are  number^i  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  towards  the  top. 


Number 
of  the 
Iloiue. 

Name  of  the 
Family. 

Number  of 

FergoDsill 

with  Fever. 

RbMA«X8. 

No.  25 
„    20 
„    27 
„     28 

,.    29 
„     30 

Langton     . 
Dearn  • 
Bailey  . 
Nettlflshi[) . 

Curzon  • 
Ilatfleld     . 

3 
4 
1 
4 

5 
1 

Children,  all  of  whom  recovered. 

Man  and  wife,  the  former  died. 

Man,  who  recovered. 

Three  children,  and  subsequently  their  mother. 
The  children,  after  many  weeks,  recovered, 
but  the  poor  mother  Twho  was  pregnant), 
being  much  weakenea  by  the  fever,  and 
long  attendance  upon  her  children,  died 
soon  afterwards  in  child-bed. 

First  a  lodger,  named  Elisabeth  Sherwin, 
^recently  con6ued)  and  her  infant,  l>oth 
died.  Then  three  of  Curion's  children, 
who  recovered. 

A  girl,  who  recovered. 

**  In  all  16  iHsrsous  attacked  with  typhus  fever,  of  whom  fiYt  died. 

"  Here  then  wc  have  a  very  interesting  subject  for  investigation ; 
namely,  how  was  it  that  in  a  row  of  54  houses,  uniform  in  situation,  size, 
and  construction,  tenanted  by  the  s^mc  description  of  p^^rsons,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  six  centre  houses  should  have  been  attacKcd  by  a  malig- 
nant fever,  from  which  those  who  lived  in  the  24  houses  above  and  24 
below  them  altogether  escaped  ? 

"  By  a  careful  inspection  of  the  whole  row  I  obtained  the  following 
information  and  facts : — That  before  this  street  was  built,  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  land,  and  any  sudden  rush  of  water  caused  by  rain,  was 
carried  sway  by  %  ditch  running  down  the  whole  lo^gth  of  the  hill, 
where  the  present  gardens  terminate.     Also,  that  io  Uie  gardens  of  the 
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tipper  21  or  22  houses  this  ditch  had  been  filled  up ;  and  ainks  umI 
drains,  communicating  with  the  main  tewer,  that  paaaes  down  the 
middle  of  the  street,  had  been  placed  between  each  caiden  and  the 
dwelling-house.  At  this  point  too  there  is  a  brick  wall,  carried  down  le 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  dividing  this  proptity  6v«n  the  adjoining^ 
and  it  is  Tery  probable  that  this  wall  assisted  m  checking  the  spread  of 
the  fever  from  the  six  infected  hooses,  at  which  part  of  the  row  we  have 
now  arrived. 

**  The  state  of  the  premises  belonging  to  these  Ol-teed  booses  was  as 
follows  : — The  ditch  already  alluded  to  as  passing  at  the  boctDm  of  the 
gardens  was  here  not  filled  up ;  there  were  not  any  sinks  and  drains^  and 
the  cess-pools  were  overflowing  into  the  ditch,  which,  here  and  there  ob- 
structed, formed  a  succession  of  foal  and  stinking  pools,  from  fear  to  six 
feet  wide ;  whilst  the  earth  of  the  gardens  was  perpetually  satorated 
with  the  offensive  moisture  exuding  from  diem. 

**  The  want  of  drains,  or  their  faulty  coostmction,  may  render  any 
situation  unhealthy  ;  nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  because  high  lands  in 
the  open  country  seldom  require  draining,  that  it  is  therefore  little  needed 
in  elevated  portions  of  a  town,  for  in  the  latter  there  are  alwa\-s  dirt  and 
slops  that  require  carrying  away  from  the  houses  that  prodoee  them. 
And  inasmuch  as  drains  in  hirh  situations  never  get  such  a  thoroogh 
washing  out  by  rain  and  natural  nKHstnre  as  those  do  which,  from  being 
in  lower  grounds,  receive  a  swollen  and  accumulated  stream,  the  former 
require  the  greater  attention  to  keep  them  from  becoming  foul  and  ob- 
structed :  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkaUe  that  three  ekva&ed  parts  of  the 
town  of  Derby  are  hardly  ever  exempt  from  fever.  They  are  the  Burton- 
road  (district  No.  2  in  the  table),  Litchuich-street  (district  No.  3),  and 
Parker's  Flats  (district  No.  12). 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1837  and  beginning  of  1838,  lit- 
church-street  afforded  a  striking  instance  of  a  situation  which  promised 
exemption  from  malaria  and  disease,  being  heavily  vuited  by  typhus 
fever,  caused,  as  I  shall  show,  by  the  most  wilful  inattention  to  dramage. 

**"  Litchurch-street  is  situated  in  the  southern  suburb  of  Derby,  from 
which  indeed,  although  forming  a  part  of  the  Derby  union,  it  u  sepa- 
rated by  intervening  fields  and  nursery-grounds  belonging  to  the  Cieneral 
Infirmary.  Its  course  is  nearly  east  and  west,  running  down  the  aide  of 
a  gentle  declivity.  The  houses  in  Latchurch-street  have  not  been  built 
many  years ;  are  rather  small,  but  are  double  houses,  having  a  front  and 
back  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  over  these  a  front  and  back  bed- 
room. 

*'  Descending  the  hill  to  the  remaining  24  houses  (below  those  in- 
fected), and  which,  from  their  standing  upon  lower  ground,  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  &red  worse,  I  soon  discovered  from 
whence  their  protection  came.  The  land  adjoining  the  Litchurch-street 
gardens  belongs,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  the  Gkneral  Infirmary,  and 
the  governors  of  that  institution  had  eight  years  before  built  a  wall  in  the 
former  course  of  the  ditch,  before  spoken  of,  which  wall  extended  from 
the  foot  of  the  hill  as  far  up  as  the  house  No.  24 ;  at  the  same  time  they 
had  filled  up  the  ditch,  carrying  its  contents  by  a  drain  away  from  the 
gardens  below  and  into  the  nearest  public  sewer :  now  reference  to  the 
Ust  detailing  the  amount  and  progress  of  the  Ibver  on  this  ooeanon  will 
show  that  No.  25  was  the  font  hoow  afiectad.    The  ooDotxion  therefore 
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io  Soflblk.     In  a  letlvr  to  Blr.  Twidtrtoo^  thr  Asisiant  C 
aoner,  he  states — 

"  You  are  awaze  thML  dboe  two  taBwns  of  nenlj  aqtoal  papdkdini  ase 
nearly  alike  as  to  Uhuzal  adiaata^es  of  «nnir7nn>  fe^  esce^  :faac 
BoDgaj,  haTing  a  larger  propoctkm  of  nizal  pogfulacxiia  initahfcng  die 
district  called  Bungay  UpUnda^  oo^it  ca  be  mace  beait&y  iSubl  Rafnrfr^ 
which  has  nearly  its  whole  pupnIniuQ  eonfioed  to  die  nwrx.  JUmris  311 
years  since,  Deccks  began  a  sysbem  of  Arainage,  wbidi  it  haa  ennr.nned 
toimprore,  till  at  the  present  time  erexy  part  of  the  uwn  is  wd  dranaed^ 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  a  sngle  open  dzani  ia  the  pface.  Bangaf,  am 
the  contrary,  with  equaOj  ccuveuxnt  oppoRanitics  fiir  drafnage, 
neglected  its  adrantages  in  that  respect,  has  one  or  cwa  large 
for  dlth  in  the  town  itsrff,  tmd  some  of  ics  prrnrfpal  i^raina  are  apea 
ones.  The  rcsok  yon  wiH  see  ia,  ^ac  Bangay,  with  a  anailer  propoitxaa 
of  town  inhabitants,  has  beciane  of  late  years  less  hcalthj  ^an  Beixlra 
I  have  carefully  taken  the  nmabrr  of  hocala  houL  the  pacah  rrrwcera  of 
each  town  for  the  last  30  yens,  and  dMdzngdiem.  inm  dfrmniai  pexioifi^ 
I  hsTe  calculated  the  proportioa  which  the  deaxha  b*ire  :&  die  imssuL  pogu- 
latioo,  between  one  census  and  the  o^cr,  during  each  10  years  ^  t£ia 
only  possible  souice  of  £JIacy  is  the  want  of  the  census  &r  I54I  ;  hut 
in  its  absence  I  hare  supposed  the  same  rate  of  increne  as  aiok  place 
between  that  of  IS2I  and  that  of  IS31  for  each  p£ace.  Sffnkfng  firacoena, 
the  foUowing  has  been  the  ptupiatiuo  of  deatha  ti>  the  popafaripn  m.  the 
two  towns: — 


Between  the  years  ISII  and  1S2I       1  in  67     .      .     I  in  M 

1S21  and  1831       I  in  T2     -      .      I  la,  &l 
1831  and  1841       1  in  71      .  1  in  39 

You  win  therefore  see  that  ^le  rase  of  mortiditT  haa  eeadBallT  diniiTiialied 
in  Beccles  since  it  has  been  drained,  whilst  in  Bungay,  nocwiihscam&ei^ 
its  larger  proportion  of  raral  population,  it  has  fiwisidrrably  iscresaed. 

The  Ditchingham  Factory  may  haie  giren  a  greaser  increase  >ic  popi^ 
lation  to  Bongay  than  I  hafe  aOowed  for,  hirt,  en  the  richer  hand,  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  IndepcodenCs  baiy  many  of  their  dead  m.  thear 
own  ground,  which  I  baTe  not  calcalBtBd  apon.  Saee  writni^  tfaeabo^ar 
I  baTe  been  over  to  Bungay,  to  naraine  aaore  partzeolariy  fhe  tface  of 
its  drainage,  which  is  moch  worse  than  I  had  any  idea  «sf,  f  f  dieir 
popubuion  should  much  increase,  their  oairtaiity  wiE  cncxeaae  much 
faster." 

A  frightful  picture  of  a  coosiderable  proportioa  of  the  labonriiig 
population  of  Leeds  in  fc^KCt  to  sewerage  and  drainage  a 
afiTorded  by  the  report  of  Jfr.  Baker,  who  gi^ea  the  foOowing 
instance  of  amendmeiit : — 

**  In  one  of  the  streets  of  Leeds  where  stagaaat  water  used  firef|tKndy 
to  accumulate  after  rain,  sid  where  there  wa^  perpctoally  occariing 
cases  of  ferer  of  a  malignant  character,  a  depolatioik  of  frmiifici  waited 
upon  me  in  my  capacity  of  town  cownaeflor  to  arit  if  awy  remedy  caoid 
be  applied  to  this  nnisapce,  which  they  dcdaved  was  iMt  only  «ifanaife 
but  deadly.  I  directed  diem  to  caaiiaanaiat  with  the  awaer  of  Ae 
property,  and  to  say  that  if  thegriefaacewasaottcaedicd  I  shoaldtahe 
idrtlier  stqw  to  enforce  it.    Nercr  hcviiig  agaia  kmm  die  dnvlMiiDL  I 
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presumed  that  the  remedy  had  been  applied,  and  had  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstance until  the  house  surgeon  of  the  fever  hospital  in  1840,  in 
noticing  the  localities  from  whence  fever  cases  v«rere  most  frequently 
brought  to  the  institution,  remarked  that  '  formerly  many  cases  of  ma- 
lignant fever  were  brought  in  from  street,  but  for  two  or  three 

years  there  had  been  hone  or  not  more  than  one  or  two.'i" 

Mr.  John  Wrisht,  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Tamworth  union, 
stateSi  that  the  following  extracts  exhibit  the  condition  in  which 
large  masses  of  the  population  are  kept  by  the  neglect  of  the 
proper  means  of  town  drainage,  and  of  the  house  cleansing, 
practicable  by  means  of  drains  :— 

"  Some  of  the  houses  in  the  back  streets  and  Courts  of  Tamworth, 
particularly  those  comprised  in  Class  No.  1,  are  in  a  wretched  state  with 
respect  to  the  common  conveniences  of  life,  being  adjacent  to  stagnant 
ditches  and  pools  of  water,  and  having  only  one  privy,  common  to  many 
houses,  and  hemmed  in  with  piggeries,  &c.,  most  of  these  houses  having 
no  back  doors,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  fevers  and  other  dis- 
orders, generated  by  filth  and  malaria,  are  very  prevalent,  particularly  in 
humid  weather.*  • 

Mr.  Elias  Barlow,  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Wolstanton  and 
Burslem  union,  states  that — 

'*  The  townships  of  Knutton  and  Chesterton  have  been  visited  with 
fever  for  several  months ;  and  it  still  continues  its  raging  influence,  par- 
ticularly in  Knutton,  the  reason  of  which  appears  to  me  to  be  want  of 
drainage,  owing  to  the  houses  having  been  built  upon  low  marshy  ground ; 
and  Also  want  of  ventilation,  owing  to  the  houses  being  too  small  and 
having  no  back  doors ;  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  lowest  class 
of  houses,  but  has  since  extended  to  others.'' 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  population  of  Liverpool,  in  respect 
to  drainage,  is  thus  described  in  the  report  of  Dr,  Duncan : — 

"  The  sewerage  of  Liverpool  was  so  very  imperfect,  that  about  10 
years  ago  a  local  Act  was  procured,  appointing  commissioners  with 
power  to  levy  a  rate  on  the  parish  for  the  construction  of  sewers.  Under 
this  Act,  which  expires  next  year,  about  100,000^.  have  been  expended 
in  the  formation  of  sewers  along  the  main  streets,  but  many  of  these  are 
still  unscwered ;  and  with  regard  to  the  streets  inhabited  by  the  working 
classes,  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  are  without  sewers,  and  that 
where  they  do  exist  they  are  of  a  very  imperfect  kind  unless  where  the 
ground  has  a  natural  inclination,  therefore  the  surface  water  and  fluid 
refuse  of  every  kind  stagnate  in  the  street,  and  add,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  their  pestilential  influence  to  that  of  the  more  solid  filth  already 
mentioned.  With  regard  to  the  courts,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  single 
court  in  Liverpool  which  communicates  with  the  street  by  an  under- 
ground drain,  the  only  means  afforded  for  carrying  off  the  fiuid  dirt 
being  a  narrow,  open,  shallow  gutter,  which  sometimes  exists,  but  even 
this  is  very  generally  choked  up  with  stagnant  filth. 

'*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  emanations  from  this  pestilential 
surface,  in  connexion  with  other  causes,  are  a  frequent  source  of  fever 
amoi^  the  inhabitants  of  these  undrained  localities.  I  may  mention  two 
instances  in  corroboration  of  this  assertion : — In  consequence  of  finding 
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that  not  less  than  63  cases  df  fever  had  occurred  in  one  year  in  Union<' 
court  Banastre-street,  (containing  12  houses,)  I  visited  the  court  in  order 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  their  origin,  and  I  found  the  whole  court  inundated 
with  fluid  filth  which  had  oozed  through  the  walls  from  two  adjoining 
ash-pits  or  cess-pools,  and  which  had  no  means  of  escape  in  consequence 
of  the  court  being  below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  having  no  drain.  The 
court  was  owned  oy  two  different  landlords,  dne  of  whom  had  offered  to 
construct  a  drain  provided  the  other  would  join  him  in  the  expense ;  but 
this  offer  having  been  refused,  the  court  haid  remained  for  two  or  three 
years  in  the  state  in  which  I  saw  it ;  and  I  was  ihfbrmed  by  one  of  the  in- 
habitants that  the  fever  was  constantly  occurring  there.  The  house 
nearest  the  ash-pit  had  been  untenanted  for  nearly  three  years  in  conse- 
quence of  the  filthy  matter  oozing  up  through  the  floor,  and  the  occu- 
piers of  the  adjoining  houses  were  unable  to  take  their  meals  without 
previously  closing  the  doors  and  windows.  Another  court  in  North- 
street,  consisting  of  only  four  small  houses  I  found  in  a  somewhat  similar 
condition,  the  air  being  contaminated  by  the  emanations  from  two 
filthy  ruinous  privies,  a  lai^e  open  ash-pit  and  a  stratum  of  semi-fluid 
abomination  covering  the  whole  surfiace  of  the  court. 

"  From  the  absence  of  drains  and  sewers,  there  are  of  course  few  cellars 
entirely  free  from  damp ;  many  of  those  in  low  situations  are  literally 
inundated  afler  a  fall  of  rain.  To  remedy  the  evil,  the  inhabitants  fre- 
quently make  little  holes  or  wells  at  the  foot  of  the  cellar  steps  or  in  the 
floor  itself;  and  uotwithstandmg  these  contrivances,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary in  some  cases  to  take  the  door  off  its  hinges  and  lay  it  on  the  floor 
supported  by  bricks,  in  order  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  wet. 
Nor  is  this  the  full  extent  of  the  evil ;  the  fluid  matter  of  the  court 
privies  sometimes  oozes  through  into  the  adjoining  cellars,  rendering 
them  uninhabitable  by  any  one  whose  olfactories  retain  the  slightest  sen- 
sibility, in  one  cellar  in  Lace-street  I  was  told  that  the  filthy  water 
thus  collected  measured  not  less  than  two  feet  in  depth ;  and  in  another 
cellar,  a  well,  four  feet  deep,  into  which  this  stinking  flt^id  was  allowed 
to  drain,  was  discovered  below  the  bed  where  the  family  slept !" 

He  also  states, — 

"  There  are  upwards  of  8,000  inhabited  cellars  in  Liverpool,  and  I 
estimate  their  occupants  at  from  35,000  to  40,000.'* 

He  adds  that — 

"  In  a  Report  lately  made  by  the  Surveyors,  appointed  by  the  Town 
Council  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  court  and  cellar  residences 
within  the  borough,  it  is  stated 'that  of  2,398  courts  examined,  1,705 
Were  closed  lait  one  end,  so  as  to  prevent  thorough  ventilation.  Of  6,571 
cellarsy  whose  condition  is  repotted  on,  2,988  are  stated  to  be  either  wet 
or  damb,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  are  from  5  to  6  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  street." 

l)r.  Jenks,  in  his  report  on  the  condition  of  the  town  of  Brighton^ 

states,—^ 

"  Owing  to  the  ihiperfect  and  insufficient  drdhage  of  the  town,  the 
inhabitants  are  compelled  to  harft  ^ecoume  to  numerous  cess-pools  as 
receptacles  for  superabundant  wtitet-,  ahd  Yefitee  of  all  kinds ;  and  to  save 
the  ineonvenience  of  frequently  Emptying  them,  the^  dig  beldw  the  hatd 
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cfMooht  rock  till  thej  oometo  die  ihmrifa, where  aD  tfaelkiiDd  fikhdnns 
svAj.  The  comegoencg  is  incritahk  ;  'Jie  springi  in  the  lover  pot  of 
the  tovn  miut  he  coDtomiDated.** 

But  even  in  Bimungfaam,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  enjovs  almost 
an  immunity  from  ferer  in  consequence  of  the  fortunate  position  of 
the  town  conferring  advantages  in  respect  to  drainage,  and  the 
good  construction  of  the  hous»,  it  appears  from  the  report  made 
bv  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  that  the  drainage  is  in  many 
places  extremely  defective. 

**  The  great  tewers  of  the  town  open  into  the  Res,  or  into  the  rivulets 
which  difcbarge  their  contents  into  that  stream.  lo  some  places  theae 
rivulets  are  now  covered  over  and  constitote  sewers.  The  present  sewers, 
which  are  numerous  and  large,  appear  to  he  sufficient  to  carry  off  any 
storms  or  floods  to  which  the  town  is  liable,  and  no  part  of  the  town  is 
subject  to  inundations.  The  principal  streets  are  well  drained,  but  this 
is  far  from  the  case  with  respect  to  many  of  the  inferior  streets,  and  to 
many,  or  rather  most,  of  the  courts,  which,  especially  in  the  old  parts  of 
the  town,  are  dirty  and  neglected,  with  water  stagnating  in  them.  These 
require  immediate  attention,  and  care  ought  to  be  takeu  that  the  depth  of 
the  main  drains  is  sufficient  to  drain  the  cellars  of  the  adjoining  premises, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  some  parts  of  the  town.  It  is  also  important 
that  a  system  of  proper  drainage  should  be  enforced  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  building  of  any  new  streets  or  houses.  The  want  of  some 
regulations  in  this  respect  often  causes  the  accumulation  of  putrid  water 
in  ditches  and  pools  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  newly-erected  buildings. 
In  some  parts  of  the  borough,  as  at  Edgbaston,  there  are  but  few  public 
underground  sewers,  and  the  water  from  the  houses  is  discharged  into 
the  ditches  or  gutters  by  the  sides  of  the  roads,  where  it  stagnates.  In  the 
courts  the  drains  are  often  above  ground,  and  not  covered  in,  and  dis- 
charge their  contents  into  the  gutters  or  kennels  in  the  streets.  We  do 
not  think  thatsnuch  advantage  is  derived  from  having  small  under-ground 
drains  in  th^  courts  if  the  gutters  are  laid  upon  a  proper  slope  and  are 
kept  in  proj^r  repair,  for  the  weirs  or  grates  of  small  under-ground  drains 
are  very  apt  to  be  out  of  order,  or  to  become  choked,  in  which  case  ac- 
cumulations of  filthy  fluids  take  place  above  them." 

Tho  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  towns  in  Scotland 
shows  that  similar  defects  stand  equally  in  need  of  remedy  in  that 
part  of  the  empires  Mr.  Burton,  in  his  report  on  the  provisions 
of  the  Police  Act  for  the  city^.of  Edinburgh,  observes  : — 

"  Until  very  lately  the  CowgateTTlonjTrtjcgt  running  along  the  lowest 
level  of  a  narrow  valley,  had  only  surface  drains.  The  various  alleys  from 
the  High-street  and  other  elevated  ground  open  into  this  street.  In  rainy 
weather  they  carried  with  them  each  its  respective  stream  of  filth,  and 
thus  tlic  Cowgate  bore  the  apect  of  a  gigantic  sewer  receiving  its  tribu- 
tary drains.  A  committee  of  private  gedtlemen  had  the  merit  of  making 
a  spacious  sewer  830  yards  long  in  this  street  at  a  cost  of  2000/.  col- 
IccU'd  by  subscription.  The  utmost  extent  to  which  they  received 
assistance  from  the  police,  consisted  in  being  vested  with  the  authority  of 
tho  Act  OS  a  protection  from  the  interruption  of  private  parties.  During 
the  operation  they  were  nevertheless  harassed  by  claims  of  damage  for 
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abarucltug  the  causeway,  wid  iheir  ininutM,  with  a  perusal  of  which  I 
have  been  favoured,  shov  that  Lh«y  experienced  a  series  of  imeTruptitma 
irom  ,the  ucighbourinK  occupantt,  likely  to  discourage  olhen  from  fol- 
lowing their  example." 

In  a  communication  from  Mr.  fViUiam  Chambers,  he  observes — 

"  Within  tliese  few  yeare,  the  practice  of  introducing  waier-clonets 
into  houses  has  becnme  pretty  general,  wherever  it  ia  practicable ;  faul  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  town  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  aconmpliahed 
from  the  want  of  drains.  There  are  drains  in  the  leading  thoruugbfares, 
but  few  closes  possess  these  conTeniences,  and  vraler  is  alao  sparingly  in- 
troduced into  these  confined  situations.  You  will  therefore  understand 
a  want  of  tributary  draini  and  water  is  a  fundamenlal  cause  of  the 
uncleanly  condition  of  the  town.  Of  water  of  ihc  finest  kind  there  is 
indeed  a  plenteous  supply,  but  unfortunately  thia  is  a  monopoly  in  the 
bands  of  a  joint-atock  company,  and  excepting  at  two  or  three  wells,  all 
the  water  introduced  intd  the  town  has  to  be  specially  paid  for,  iii  the 
form  of  a  tas  upon  the  rental,  by  tlioac  who  use  it." 

a  England,  the  ignorance  or  neglect  upon  tliis  matter  is  not 
confined  to  the  labouring  population  of  the  capital.  Ifr.  Scolt 
Alinon.  in  his  report  on  the  condition  of  Tranent  and  the  adjacent 
districts,  observes  that — 

"  There  is  nothing  like  an  eRicieDt  system  of  drainage  in  Tranent  and 
the  other  villages  in  the  district  There  is  a  piece  of  drain  here  and 
there,  but  it  is  very  inefficient.  There  is  not  even  a  sufficient  water- 
Course  in  the  main  streets  of  Tranent ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  during 
and  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  that  the  carriage-road  is  covered  with  water, 
and  that  some  of  the  tower  class  of  houses  are  inundated.  In  a  few  parts 
of  the  town  the  water-courae  is  coveted  with  stones  or  flags.  These  occa- 
sionally fall  in,  and  openings  are  made.  These  openings  are  generally 
left  unrepaired,  and  are  not  filled  up.  People  frequeniiy  gpt  hurt  hy 
stepping  into  them  when  it  ja  dark.  I  have  myself  met  with  mi  acci- 
dent; and  serious  mischief  would  very  frequently  occur  did  people  not 
pay  particular  attention  to  avoid  them." 

Dr.  Sym,  in  his  report  on  the  Banitary  condition  of  the  town 
of  Ayr,  slates  that — 

"  A  good  covered  sewer  traverses  the  principal  streets  of  tlie  new  part 
of  Ayr;  but  the  old  part  of  the  borgh,  and  both  Newton  and  Wallace- 
town  have  merely  shaUow  open  gutters  along  the  sides  of  the  causeway. 
These  guttera  receive  all  the  liquid  refuse  from  the  closes  and  aUeys 
which  communicate  with  the  street,  and  which  are  generally  causewayed 
in  such  a  way  that  one  side  is  considerably  higher  than  tlie  other,  so  as 
to  permit  water  to  find  its  way  to  the  opposite  edge.  This  sort  of  drainage 
might  suffice  for  all  useful  purposes  in  our  dry  sandy  soil  if  we  had 
an  adequate  establishment  of  scavcngera ;  but  the  gutters  in  many  of 
the  streets,  and  in  all  the  closes  inhabited  by  the  poor  are  so  much 
neglected,  that  they  are  never  free  from  the  slinking  residuum  of  foul 
water.  In  Newton  and  Wallacetown,  the  drainage  is  exceedingly  im- 
perfect ;  indeed,  in  most  streets  of  the  latter  it  may  be  said  scarcely  lo 
exist,  and  as  the  surface  is  very  flat,  almost  the  whole  of  the  liquid 
putrescence  and  iilth  which  are  thrown  out  from  the  houses  is  allowed  lu 
[IJ  D 
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filter  through  the  sand,  or  evaporate  in  the  sun,  leaving  a  most  offensive 
paste  at  the  sides  of  the  streets,  and  in  the  passages  through  the  houses. 
This  is  the  more  to  he  regretted,  that  the  heautiiul  state  of  cleanliness  of 
the  new  part  of  Ayr,  shows  with  how  little  labour  it  might  be  obviated 
with  the  aid  of  our  absorbent  soil  and  free  atmosphere.  There  are  some 
streets,  the  main  street  of  Newton  in  particular,  which  have  such  ine- 
qualities in  the  causewayed  footpaths,  and  such  want  of  escape  by  the 
gutters,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  one's  way  through  them  in  a  dark 
night,  without  many  a  pluiige  into  the  filth.  There  is  everywhere  suffi- 
cient slope  toward  the  nver  to  render  drainage  perfectly  effectual,  if  pro- 
perly executed." 

Mr,  Forrest,  the  surgeon,  in  his  account  of  Stirling,  states  that — 

*•  The  drains  or  sewers,  called  in  Stirling  *sivers,*  are  all  open  and 
sloping.     On  the  public  streets  they  are,  in  general,  well  constructed,  but 
in  the  closes  their  construction  is  so  very  bad  that  scarcely  any  of  them 
tun  well.     The  only  supply  of  water,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  they  re- 
ceive, is  from  the  heavens.     The  inhabitants  of  Stirling,  during  many 
months  of  the  year,  do  not  obtain  water  sufficient  for  their  domestic 
wants,  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  have  any  to  spare  for  their  sewers. 
There  is  a  regularly  appointed  service  of  scavengers,  but  it  is  inefficient. 
A  few  old  men  sweep  the  public  streets  from  time  to  time,  and  the  sweep- 
ings thus  collected  are  removed  iu  a  cart,  without  any  apparent  attention 
to  time  or  order.     Sometimes  the  sweepings  remain  on  the  streets  for 
many  days.    To  show  how  matters  of  medical  police  are  neglected,  I 
shall  state  a  few  facts  which  are  known  to  every  person  in  Stirling^. 
1st*  The  filth  of  the  gaol,  containing  on  an  average  65  prisoners,  is 
floated  down  the  public  streets  every  second  or  third  day,  and  emits, 
during  the  whole  of  its  progress  down  Broad-street,  Bow,  Baker -street, 
and  Ring-street,  the  principal  streets  in  the  town,  the  most  offensive  and 
disgusting  odour.     2nd.  The  slaughter-house  is  situated  near  the  top  of 
the  town,  and  the  blood  from  it  is  allowed  to  flow  down  the  public 
streets.     3rd.  The  lower  part  of  a  dwelling-house,  not  more  than  three 
or  four  yards  from  the  town-house  and  gaol,  is  usei  as  a  '  midding,*  and 
pigsty,  the  filth  being  thrown  into  it  by  the  window  and  door.     4th. 
There  are  no  public  necessaries ;  and  the  common  stairs  and  closes,  and 
even  the  public  streets,  are  used  habitually  as  such,  by  certain  classes  of 
the  community.     5th.  Two  drains  from  the  castle,  convey  the  whole  filth 
of  it  into  an  open  field,  where  it  spreads  itself  over  the  surface,  and  pol- 
lutes the  atmosphere  to  a  very  great  extent.     6th.  A  dwelling-house  in 
the  Castle-hill,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  inhabited,  is  used  by  a 
butcher  as  a  slaughter-house  ;  and  some  of  the  butchers  kill  sheep  and 
lambs  in  their  back  shops,  situated  under  dwelling-houses.     7th.  The 
closes  where  the  poor  dwell,  and  where  accumulations  of   filth  most 
abound,  are,  I  may  safely  say,  utterly  neelected  by  the  scavengers.     In 
some  situations,  the  ventilation  around  the  residences  is  good,  but  in 
many  others,  and  especially  in  the  closes,  it  is  very  bad,  and  in  ray 
o^nion,  quite  irremediable." 

Before  quitting  this  class  of  instances,  it  may  here  be  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  conclusion  that  neglect  of  drainage  is  confined 
to  towns^  or  to  numerous  and  crowded  habitations.  Similar 
iuBtaneeB  may  be  presented,  even  of  single  and  isolated  houses^ 
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and  of  small  groups  of  rural  cottages,  in  almost  every  district. 
Of  this  last  class  of  cases  I  give  only  one  instance,  supplied  by  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  of  Clitheroe ; — 

**  Have  you  not  had  amongst  your  own  people  an  instance  of  pestilence 
occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  removable  causes  of  disease  ? — In  the  sum- 
mer of  1839  some  remarkable  cases  of  fever  occurred  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood  amongst  the  inhabitants  in  my  employment,of  a  small  cluster 
of  houses  called  Littlemoor.  The  situation  of  this  little  spot  has  always 
been  considered,  and  justly,  as  remarkably  healthy  and  aereeable,  the  soil 
around  it  being  dry,  and  not  marshy,  as  the  name  would  seem  to  imply. 
It  is  situated  on  gently  sloping  ground,  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of 
Chtheroe,  and  fre^dy  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  wind.  It  contained  six 
houses  and  21  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the  fever.  The  houses  are  built 
in  three  distinct  groups,  round  an  irregular  area  of  from  50  to  60  feet 
square.  A  single,  inadequate,  and  nalf-choked-up  drain,  originally 
constructed  more  than  40  years  ago,  for  the  only  cottager,  then  existing 
on  the  spot,  was  the  only  under-ground  outlet  for  the  filth,  and  sink, 
and  surplus  water  of  these  habitations ;  the  rest  was  carried  off  by  a 
deep  and  open  ditch  filled  with  grass  and  weeds ;  this  ditch  spread  out, 
about  100  yards  to  the  north,  into  a  shallow  stagnant  pool,  in  summer 
green  and  foetid  ;  from  whichVaa  conveyed  all  the  water  that  could  flow 
during  that  season  past  and  amongst  the  cottases  at  Littlemoor.  Into 
the  centre  of  the  open  area  or  yard  was  poured  all  the  filth  of  the  houses 
in  open  channels,  and  thence,  by  the  above-mentioned  under-ground 
drain,  conveyed  away.  This  state  of  things  was  bad  enough,  but  was 
rendered  still  worse  by  the  erection  recently  of  a  pig-sty,  the  litter  and 
filth  of  which  not  only  obstructed  the  drain,  but  occasioned  a  pool  of 
abomination  of  the  most  perilous  and  disgusting  nature.  At  the  time  I 
saw  it — the  commencement  of  the  fever — it  was  overflowing  into  the  foun- 
dation of  the  principal  habitation,  and  had  infected  the  whole  house  with 
its  stench,  and  was  making  its  way  by  innumerable  black  and  foetid 
streams  through  a  small  shrubbery,  the  area  of  which  it  wholly  covered, 
into  the  deep  and  open  ditch.  Believing  this  to  be  the  source  of  the 
pestilence,  I  had  the  sty  instantly  pulled  down,  the  filth  removed,  and  a 
large  drain  brought  up  to  the  centre  of  the  yard,  terminating  in  small 
covered  troughs  to  each  habitation.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  August, 
and  from  the  hour  of  the  removal  of  the  filth  no  fresh  case  of  fever 
occurred.  The  first  case  was  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  was  followed  by 
another  in  the  same  house  on  the  27th.  In  Jime  there  were  three  cases  ; 
and  in  July  six ;  in  August  four ;  in  all,  1 5 ;  of  which  nine  were  the  resi- 
dent inhabitants,  in  a  population  of  21 ;  and  the  remaining  six,  nurses 
and  attendants  on  the  sick,  obtained  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
No  fever  prevailed  at  the  time  in  Clitheroe.  One  case  was  fatal,  and  the 
health  of  a  most  valuable  member  of  that  small  community  was  so 
seriously  affected  by  the  fever  as  to  cause  his  death  in  a  short  time.  A 
visitor  and  attendant  on  the  funeral  of  the  person  deceased  at  Little- 
moor, and  who  took  the  fever,  died  also.  This  spot  has  remained,  and 
I  doubt  not  will  continue,  healthy  ever  since.  • 

"  The  medical  gentleman,  Mr.  Garstang,  of  Clitheroe,  who  attended  the 
preceding  case,  has  communicated  to  me  the  equally  striking  and  instruc- 
live  statement  I  subjoin : — ^At  Chatbum,  a  village  to  the  north  of 
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Clitheroe,  he  wis  called  lr>  ttltenil  it  patient  in  ferer,  in  the  month  of 
May  of  ihe  muic  year  1839.  The  first  object  that  struck  his  tyt  on 
approaching  the  house  was  a  long  pole,  with  s  bunch  at  the  end,  bluctc 
aiid  filthy  from  its  tcc«nt  use  in  forcing  a  choked-up  and  inacccBsibte 
drain,  which  passed  between  and  under  the  gable-ends  of  two  closely 
contiguous  house*,  only  a  few  inches  apart,  one  of  which  contained  hi* 
ptttient.  From  this  tingle  case  and  house  Mr.  G.  ascertained  that  11 
csises  arose,  by  which  means  the  fever  was  spread  through  the  country, 
where  it  prevailed  with  great  severity,  and  terminated,  in  many  instances, 
fatally.  There  was  no  fever  but  what  could  be  traced  to  this,  and  no 
other  discoverable  source." 

Street  and  Road  Cleansing :  Road  Pavements. 
The  local  arrangement  B  for  the  cleansing  ami  drainage  of  towns, 
&:c.,  generally  present  only  instances  of  varieties  of  grievous  de- 
fects from  incompleteness  and  from  Ihe  want  of  science  or  com- 
bination of  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  requisite  ends.  Tlius 
the  local  reports  abound  with  instances  of  expensive  main-drains, 
which  from  ignorant  construction  as  to  the  levels,  do  not  perform 
their  office,  and  do  accumulate  pestilential  refuse  ;  others,  which 
have  proper  levels,  but  from  the  want  of  proper  supplies  of  water 
do  not  act ;  others,  whichactonly  partially  or  by  surface  drainage, 
in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  communication  from  the  houses 
to  the  drains;  others,  where  there  are  drains  commiinicating 
from  Ihe  houses,  but  where  the  house-drains  do  not  act,  or  only 
act  in  spreading  the  surface  of  the  matter  from  cess-poola, 
and  increasing  the  fcetid  exhalations  from  it  in  consequence  of 
the  wanl  of  supplies  of  water ;  others  again,  as  in  some  of  the  best 
quarters  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  supplies  of  water  are  ade- 
quate, and  where  the  drains  act  in  the  removal  of  refuse  from  the 
house,  but  where  from  want  of  moderate  pcientific  knowledge  or 
care  in  their  construction,  each  drain  acts  like  the  neck  of  a  large 
retort,  and  serves  to  introduce  into  the  house  the  subtle  gas  which 
spreads  disease  from  the  accumulations  in  the  sewers.*  Other 
districts  there  are  where  their  structural  arrangements  may 
be  completed,  and  water  supplied,  and  the  under  drainage  in 
action,  and  yet  pestilential  accumulations  be  found  spread  before 
the  doors  of  the  population  in  consequence  of  the  defective  con- 
struction, and  the  neglect  of  the  surface-cleansing  of  the  streets 
and  roads.  Recently  a  remonstrance  was  maile  lo  an  able  and 
active  member  of  a  Commission  of  Sewers,  for  taking  no  steps  lo 
extend  the  drainage  in  a  wretched  district  of  the  metropolis.  The 
reply  was,  a  statement,  that  a  drain  had  been  cut  through  a  por- 
tion of  it,  but  that  it  had  done  no  good ;  and  the  remonstrant  was 
invited  (o  inspect  the  district  himself,   and  judge  whether,  with 
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streets  that  were  unpaved  and  uncleaiised,  wet  and  miiy,  with 
deep  holes  full  of  refuse,  it  w^e  possible  by  any  under  dninage 
to  remove  the  evil  complained  of.  Other  districts  there  are  m 
which  the  Road  Commissioners  or  the  Paving  Board  appears  to 
have  done  their  duty ;  but  the  benefit  is  prevented,  and  the  road  is 
kept  continually  out  of  repair  by  the  neglect  of  the  service  of 
scavengers. 

All  these  local  defects  a^in  are  referred  back  to  the  defeedve 
construction  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament, — which  generally  either 
presume  that  no  science,  no  skill  is  requisite  for  the  attainment  of 
the  objects,  or  presume  both  to  be  imiversal, — ^which  in  some  in- 
stances actually  prohibit  the  only  effectual  mode  of  drainagi^ 
namely,  that  from  the  houses  into  the  main>drains ;  and  in  othm, 
prescribe  cleansing  by  house-drains  without  supplies  of  water; 
or  prescribe  the  construction  of  roads  independently  of  drains, 
and  direct  the  execution  of  only  part  of  the  necessary  means, 
leaving  other  essential  parts  to  the  discretion  of  indtvidwds. 

Between  a  town  population  similarly  situated  in  general  condi- 
tion,  one  part  inhabiting  streets  which  are  unpavec^  and  another 
inhabiting  streets  that  are  raved,  a  general  difference  of  health  is 
observed.  The  town  of  Jrortsmouth  is  built  upon  a  low  por- 
tion of  the  marshy  island  of  Portsea.  It  was  formerly  subjected 
to  intermittent  fever,  but  since  the  town  was  paved,  in  1769,  it  was 
noticed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  that  this  disorder  no  longer  pre- 
vailed ;  whilst  Kilsea  and  the  other  parts  of  the  island  retained 
the  aguish  disposition  imtil  1793,  when  a  drainage  was  made 
whidi  subdued  its  force. 

Such  strongly  marked  effects  on  the  health  of  the  population 
have  followed  in  many  places  the  complete  cleansing  of  tne  streets, 
as  are  stated  by  ilfr.  Bland,  medical  officer  of  the  Macdesfidd 
Union : — 

**  To  show  the  valne  of  police  regnlatkms  in  removing  any  improper 
accumulations  of  foal  and  putrid  matter,  where  a  deadly  poison  is  ge- 
nerated, I  have  a  distinct  recollection  thai,  when  the  cboleim  appeared 
in  Macclesfield,  not  only  was  that  fiital  disease  arrested  somewhat  in  its 
progress  by  the  activ|  vigilance  exercised  by  the  gentlemen  in  seeing 
that  in  their  several  districts  all  oflSsnding  deposits  were  removed,  and 
all  pest-houses  cleansed,  that  for  several  months  after  the  town  had 
undergone  this  salutary  inspection,  and  the  people  made  alive  to  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  dunghiU,  fever  of  the  worst  or  contagious  form 
scarcely  appeared  in  the  usual  localities,  although  it  was  at  the  au- 
tumnal season  of  the  year.  I  likewise  noticed  in  spring-time  follow- 
ing, when  the  filth  had  begun  to  aecumnlate  on  the  sorfaoe  in  certain 
parts  of  the  town,  a  severe  return  of  contagions  diseases,  fever  in  all 
its  stages,  and  a  very  fatal  epidemic  sniall-pox«'' 

Similar  cases  were  frequently  noticed  in  the  reports  from  Scot- 
land ;  but  when  the  alarm  pa^ed  away,  the  habitual  neglect  of 
this  description  of  cleanliness  returned* 

In  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  about  to  be  submitted  as 
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to  Uie  condition  of  the  streets  an  (Itc  iixtcrual  condiliou  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  labouring  classes,  it  siioutd  he  ix>rne  in  mind  that 
the  exteroal  condition  of  the  dwelling  powerfully  and  immediately 
aRects  its  internal  cleanliness  and  general  economy. 

The  descripliou  of  a  larce  proportion  of  the  streets  inhabited 
by  the  working  classes  in  Manchealer  by  Dr.  Baron  Howard,  and 
those  of  Leeds  by  Mr.  Baker,  those  of  Liverpool  by  Dr.  Duncan, 
might  be  extended  to  Glasgow  and  other  places.  Dr.  Howard 
States ; — 

"  That  the  fiUhy  and  disgraceful  stale  of  mnny  of  the  streets  iu 
the«e  densely  populated  and  aeg-lected  parts  of  Uie  luwii  where  the 
indigent  poor  chiefly  reside  cannot  fall  lo  exercise  a  must  banelul 
influence  over  their  health  is  an  inference  which  eiperieoce  has  fully 
proved  to  be  well  founded;  and  no  fact  ifi  belter  e^tabUshetl  than 
thai  a  large  proportion  of  the  causes  of  fever  which  occur  in  Man- 
cUealer  originate  iu  these  situatiouii.  Of  the  1S2  palieuts  admitted 
into  the  temporary  fever  hoiipital  in  Balloon-street,  135  al  least  came 
from  unpaved  or  otherwise  filthy  streels,  or  from  confined  and  dirty 
courts  and  ulleys.  Many  of  the  streels  in  which  cases  of  fever  are 
common  are  so  deep  in  mire,  or  so  full  of  hollows  and  heaps  of  refuse 
that  the  vehicle  used  for  conveying  the  patients  to  the  House  of 
Recovery  often  cannot  be  driven  along  them,  and  the  patients  are 
obliged  to  be  carried  to  it  from  considerable  distances.  Whole  streela 
iu  these  quarters  are  unpaveil  and  without  drains  or  main-sewers,  are 
woru  into  deep  ruts  and  holes,  in  which  water  constantly  stagnates, 
and  are  so  covered  with  refuse  and  escremenlilious  matter  as  to  be 
almost  impassable  from  depth  of  mud,  and  intolerable  from  stench. 
In  the  narrow  lanes,  confined  courts  and  alleys,  leading  from  these, 
similar  nuisancee  exist,  if  possible,  to  a  still  greater  extent ;  and  as 
ventilation  is  here  more  obstructed,  their  effects  are  still  more  per- 
nicious. In  many  of  these  places  are  to  he  seen  piivies  in  the  most 
disgusting  state  of  filth,  open  cesspools,  obstructed  ilrulus,  ditches  full 
of  stagnant  water,  dunghills,  pigsties,  &c.,  from  which  the  most 
abomiuable  odours  are  emilled.  IJut  dwellings  perhajis  are  still  more 
insalubriouij  in  those  cottages  situated  at  the  backs  of  the  houses 
(routing  the  street,  the  only  entrance  to  which  is  through  some  name- 
less narrow  passage,  converted  generally,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
into  a  receplacle  I'ur  ordure  and  the  most  offensive  tinds  of  lillh.  The 
doors  of  these  hovels  very  commonly  open  upon  tlie  uncovered  ccss- 

Eool,  which  receives  Ibe  contents  of  the  privy  belonging  lo  the  front 
Duse,  laid  all  the  refuse  cast  out  from  it,  as  if  it  had  been  designedly 
contrived  lu  render  Uiem  as  loathsome  and  unhealthy  as  possible. 
Surrouuded  on  all  aides  by  lugh  walls,  no  current  of  air  can  gain  accesa 
to  disperse  or  dilute  the  nokious  efBuvia,  or  disturb  the  reeking  at- 
mosphere of  these  areas.  Where  there  happens  to  be  less  crowding,  and 
any  ground  remains  uubiiilt  upon,  it  is  generally  undrained,  contains 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  and  is  made  a  dep£l  for  dunghills  and  all 
kinds  of  filth." 

Of  687  atreata,  inspected  by  a  voluntary  association  in  that  town, 
248  were  reported  as  being  unpaved,  1  VZ  ill  ventilated,  352  as 
Gonuiuing  stagnant  [uoU,  heaps  of  refuse,  orduro,  &C. 
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"  Tbe  slate  of  some  of  lUe  streets  and  coims  eiamioed  wcu  fouoJ 
by  tlie  iaspectnrg  abominable  beyood  ile.scrijitioti,  and  exhibited  « 
nielaaclkoly  picture  of  the  filthy  coodiliuii  and  unwholesome  at- 
mosphere ia  which  a  lurge  itorttan  of  <iur  poor  are  duomed  to  live. 

"  As  BU  example  1  will  extract  the  desuriptioa  jriven  of  Liltle 
fretuiid  from  the  proceeding's  of  the  Special  Board  of  Health,  which  I 
have  been  permitted  to  examine  through  tbe  kindness  of  Ihu  boruug^- 
reeve,  John  Brooks,  Esq. : — 

"  *  The  undersigned  having  been  deputed  by  tbe  Special  Botrd  of 
Health  lo  inquire  ialo  the  state  of  Little  Ireland,  begs  to  report  ihu, 
ID  some  of  the  streets  aud  courts  abuliing,  the  sewers  are  all  in  a  moU 
ureiched  slate,  and  quite  inadequate  tu  curry  off  the  surface  water,  not 
to  meution  the  slops  thrown  down  by  the  inhabilnnts  in  about  200 
houses.  The  privies  are  iu  a  most  disgraceful  slate:,  inaccessible  from 
filth,  and  too  few  for  the  acconunodation  of  Uie  number  of  people,  the 
average  number  being  two  to  ^50  people.  The  upper  rooms  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  very  dirty,  and  the  cellars  much  wutse,  all  dnnip,  and 
ftome  oLcasiuDslty  overitu^ed.  The  cellar*  consist  ut  two  rooms  on  a 
tloor,  eacb  nine  or  t«n  Teet  square,  some  inhabited  by  ten  persons, 
uthers  by  more ;  in  many  the  people  have  no  beds,  and  keep  each 
other  warm  by  close  siowiig;e  on  shavings,  straw,  &c. ;  a  change  of 
lincu  or  clothes  is  an  excepiiun  to  the  common  practice.  Many  of  the 
back-rooms,  where  ihey  sleep,  have  no  other  means  of  ventilation  than 
from  the  front  rooms.  Some  of  the  cellars  on  the  lower  ground  were 
once  filled  up  as  uninhabitable,  but  one  is  now  occupied  by  a  weaver, 
and  lie  has  slopped  up  the  drain  with  clay  to  prevent  tlie  water  flowiDg 
from  it  into  his  cellar,  and  mops  up  the  water  every  morning.' 

"  Tbe  above  description  represents  as  faithfully  the  present  state  of 
this  place  as  it  did  its  condition  eight  years  ego.  In  addition  to  ihe 
circumntaDces  here  mentioned,  ilie  unheaJtIiiues  of  this  spot  is  further 
increased  by  its  low  and  damp  situation,  in  a  deep  hollow,  bouuded  on 
one  side  by  a  filthy  and  stinking  brook,  which  readily  overflows  after 
nun  ;  on  another,  by  a  very  steep  embankment ;  and  on  another,  by  a 
high  wull,  which  separates  it  from  the  gas-works,  and  surrounded 
moreover  by  numerous  high  facluries.     •     •      ■ 

"  In  the  open  space  in  the  centre,  which  was  furmerly  uncovered, 
numerous  pigsties  are  now  erected,  which  add,  if  possible,  to  its  in- 
salubrity. All  the  streets  oti  the  west  side  of  the  square  are  blocked 
up  at  the  end  by  a  high  wall,  so  that  each  forms  a  cul-de-tac,  a  mode 
of  constniction  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  effectual  ventilation. 
Close  to  this  wall,  at  the  upper  end  of  these  streets,  are  placed  liliby  and 
dilapidated  privies,  with  large  open  cesspools,  which  are  frequently 
full  to  uverflowiug.  The  present  condiliou  of  ibose  in  Bent  and  James 
Lei^U-street:)  are  disgusting  and  offensive  beyond  description." 

I  Mr.  Baker  in  his  report  on  the  afinitary  comlitioD  of  tbe  resi- 
dences of  the  labouriug  classes  in  Leeds,  thus  describes  their 
externsil  condition : — 
"  The  river  Aire,  which  courses  about  a  mile  and  a  half  through  the 
town,  is  liable  suddenly  lo  overflow  from  violent  or  continued  rains,  or 
from  the  sudden  thawing  of  heavy  falls  of  snow.  The  lower  parts  and 
dwellings,  both   in   its  vicinity  and  in    that  of  the    becks,  ate    not 
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unrrequeiitly  therefore  inundated  ;  and  as  the  depth  of  the  cellarB  ia 
below  the  means  of  draitinge,  the  water  has  to  be  pumped  out  by 
hand-pumps  on  to  the  surface  of  tlie  streets.  In  those  parts  of  the 
totTn,  and  particiilarty  where  the  humbler  classes  reside,  during  thesB 
inundations,  and  where  there  are  small  sewers,  the  water  rises  throtigli 
Ihem  into  the  cellars,  creating  miaBmotic  exhalations,  and  leaving 
ofifensive  refuse,  esceedingly  prejudicial  lo  the  health  as  well  os  to  the 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  ll  was  stated,  on  the  authority  of  one  of 
the  re^slrars,  that  during  a  season  lemarkabte  fur  ati  unprecedented 
continuation  of  hot  weather,  that  in  one  of  these  localities,  the  deaths 
were  as  three  lo  two,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  at  the  same 
period,  Ihey  were  as  two  lo  three.  The  condKion  of  the  Timble  Bridge 
beck  is  doubtless  much  worse  for  drainage  purposes  than  formerly,  for 
the  bottom  has  been  raised  by  continual  deposits,  until  the  oldest 
water-wheel  upon  it  has  had  to  be  removed  as  useless  and  inoperative  ; 
and  stepping-stones,  once  the  means  of  passage  over  it,  are  at  this 
moment  said  to  be  buried  under  the  accumulation  of  years,  as  much  as 
one  or  two  feet  in  depth.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  that  which 
was  once  the  main  receptacle  for  the  drainage  of  an  entire  district  is, 
in  its  present  stale,  no  longer  capable  of  fulfilling  that  purpose ;  and 
that  though  u  considerable  amount  of  drainage  might  still  be  eSecled 
by  it,  yet,  unless  emptied  of  its  superfluous  matter,  it  cannot  now  be 
made  available  for  the  wants  of  the  entire  population  on  its  course. 

"In  an  inundation  about  the  period  of  183S  or  1839,  which  happened 
in  the  night,  this  beck  overflowed  its  boundaries  so  greatly,  and  regur- 
gitated so  powerfully  into  petty  drains  communicating  with  bouses  100 
yards  distant  from  its  line,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  floated  in 
their  beds,  and  fever  to  a  large  amount  occurred  from  the  dump  and 
exhalations  which  it  occasioned.  Of  the  566  streets  of  Leeds,  6B  only 
are  paved  by  the  town,  (',  e.,  by  the  local  authorities ;  the  remainder  ere 
cither  paved  by  owners,  or  are  partly  paved,  or  are  totally  unpaved,  with 
the  surfaces  broken  in  every  direction,  and  ashes  and  filth  of  every 
description  accumulated  upon  many  of  them.  In  the  manufacturing  i 
towns  of  England,  most  of  which  have  enlarged  with  great  rapidity, 
the  additions  have  been  made  without  regard  to  either  the  personal 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants  or  the  necessities  which  congregation 
requires.  To  build  the  largest  number  of  cottages  on  the  smallest 
allowable  fpace  seems  to  have  been  the  original  view  of  the  speculalors, 
and  the  having  the  houses  up  and  tenanted,  the  ne  plus  ultra  nf  their 
desires.  Thus  neighbourhoods  have  arisen  in  which  there  is  neither 
water  nor  out-offices,  nor  any  conveniences  for  the  absolute  domi'sltc 
wants  of  the  occupiers.  But  more  than  this,  the  land  has  been  disposed 
of  in  ao  many  small  lots,  lo  petty  proprietors,  who  have  subsequently 
built  at  pleasure,  both  as  lo  outward  form  and  inward  ideas,  that  the 
street))  present  all  sorts  of  incongruities  in  the  architecture ;  causeways 
dangerous  on  account  of  steps,  cellar  windows  without  protection,  here 
and  there  posts  and  rails,  and  everywhere  clothes-lines  intersecting 
them,  by  which  repeated  accidents  have  been  occasioned.  During  tlic 
collection  of  the  statistical  informatiun  by  the  Town  Council,  many 
cases  of  broken  legs  hy  these  unprotected  cellars,  and  of  horsemen  dis- 
muunled  by  neglected  clothes-lines  hangiug  across  the  streets,  were 
recorded. 
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night  be  imagiiii-d  lliat  al  feast  the  streets  over' which  the  town 
surveyors  have  a  legal  right  to  exercise  control  woulil  be  sewered. 
But  ihis  is  not  the  case ;  of  the  68  streets  which  they  superintend,  19 
are  not  sewered  at  ail,  and  10  are  only  partly  so ;  nay,  it  is  only  within 
the  three  or  four  years  past  that  a  sewer  has  been  completed  through 
the  main  street  for  two  of  the  most  populous  wards  of  the  town,  em- 
bracing together  a  population  of  30,540  pei^ons,  by  which  to  carry 
off  the  surface  and  drninaga  water  of  an  elevation  of  150  feet,  where, 
indeed,  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  want  of  sufficient  fall,  i  have 
seen,  in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  I  now  refer,  an  attempt  made  to 
drain  the  cottage  houses  into  a  small  drain  pasBing  under  the  causeway, 
and  which  anerwards  bad  to  be  continued  through  a  small  sewer,  and 
through  private  property,  by  a  circuitous  route,  in  order  to  reach  ils 
natural  outlet,  and  the  water  from  the  surveyors'  drain  regurgitate  into 
the  culling  from  the  dwelling.  It  only  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that 
the  sewer  which  has  subsetjuently  been  made,  and  is  moat  etTectlve,  is 
an  evidence  of  the  previous  practicability  of  a  work  bo  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  ;  but,  1  may  add,  that  many  of  the  iohabilantB  of 
districts  a  little  further  distant  from  the  town,  where  fever  is  Eilways 
rife,  are  yet  obliged  to  u^e  cesspools  which  are  constructed  under 
tlieir  very  duors,  for  the  want  of  the  continuatiuti  of  this  desirable 
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"Along  the  line  of  these  two  wards,  and  down  the  street  which  divides 
them,  and  where  this  sewer  has  been  recently  made,  numbers  of  streets 
have  been  formed  and  houses  erected  without  pavement,  and  hence 
without  surface  drainage — without  sewers — or  if  under  drainage  can 
be  called  sewers,  then  with  such  as,  becoming  choked  in  a  few  months, 
are  even  worse  than  if  they  were  altogether  without.  The  surface 
of  these  streeets  is  considerably  elevated  by  accumulated  ashes  tind 
filth,  untouched  by  any  scavenger  ;  they  form  nuclei  of  disease  exhaled 
from  a  thousand  sources.  Here  and  there  stagnant  water,  and  channels 
BO  offensive  that  they  have  been  declared  to  be  uiibearable,  lie  under 
the  doorways  of  the  uncomplaining  poor;  and  privies  so  lailen  wiih 
ashes  aud  excrement) tious  mailer  as  to  be  unuseable  prevail,  till  the 
streets  themselves  become  offensive  from  deposits  of  this  description ; 
in  short,  there  is  generally  pervading  these  localities  a  want  of  the 
common  conveniences  of  life. 

"The  courts  and  euU-de-sae  exist  everywhere.  The  building  of 
houses  back  to  back  occasions  this  in  a  great  measure.  It  is  in  fact 
part  of  the  economy  of  buildings  that  are  to  pay  a  good  per  centuge. 
In  one  ciil-de-iae,  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  there  are  34  houses,  and  in 
ordinary  times,  there  dwell  in  these  houses  340  persons,  or  ten  to  every 
house;  but  as  these  houses  are  many  of  them  receiving  houses  for 
itinerant  labourers,  during  the  periods  of  hay-time  and  hurvest  and  the 
fairs,  at  least  twice  that  number  are  then  here  con;rregated.  The  name 
of  this  place  is  the  Bool  aud  Shoe-yard,  in  Kirkgate,  a  location  from 
whence  the  Commissioners  removed,  in  the  days  of  the  cholera.  15 
CRri-loads  of  manure,  which  had  been  untouched  for  years,  and  where 
there  now  eiists  a  surlace  of  human  excrement  of  very  considerable 
extent,  to  which  these  impure  a.nd  unventilated  dwellings  are  additionally 
(xpoRcd.  This  property  is  said  to  pay  the  best  annual  inlcresl  of  any 
cottage  piroperly  in  the  borough." 
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Mr.  Shaw,  tbe  medical  officer  of  ttia  Hindley  district  of  the 
Wigtin  union,  afior  giving  a  similar  descripiion  of  tlie  streets  of 
lllut  town,  adds : — 

"  The  greater  number  of  cases  of  fever  in  Tuce  is  in  a  grent  d^ree 
to  he  accounted  for  from  the  extremely  fitthy  slate  of  those  places  where 
it  huH  been  worsL  Some  of  the  cases  were  much  worse  than  others, 
Heverul  being  of  Ifae  malignant  kind  of  typhus.  Most  of  the  cases 
happened  in  Broom-street,  in  Tuce,  a  very  uncleanly  place,  whole  pools 
of  stagnant  water,  decnye<I  onimBl  and  vegetable  matter,  and  many 
other  nuisances  of  a  like  description  tying  in  heaps  from  one  ciidof  Uie 
Blreei  to  the  other.  It  is  extremely  probable  a  little  attention  to  these 
matters  would  save  the  inhabitants  frnm  many  of  the  diseases  with 
which  they  are  now  continually  affected." 

Dr.  Waili;  in  his  report  on  ibo  condition  of  the  population  at 
Lynn, stales: — 

"  I  have  seen  lyphuH  fever  rage  in  families,  where  tlie  refuge  of  a 
market-gardener  was  atificred  tu  accumulate  in  a  hole,  immediately 
before  three  or  four  houses,  whilst  iBmiliea  at  til'ty  yards  distant  from  it 
were  perfectly  free," 

The  report  by  Mr.  Anderxon,  solicitor,  on  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion oFInverneiis,  rxhibita  the  external  features  of  the  coiidiiion  in 
which  large  proportions  of  the  town  population  in  Scotland  are 
still  allowed  to  remain  in  respect  to  all  these  defects; — 

■'  From  the  very  open  or  porous  character  of  the  subsoil,  the  grounds 
in  and  around  Inverness  ure  seldom  retentive  of  surface-waler ;  and  as 
there  is  altio  a  considerable  inclination  of  the  plain  towards  the  river,  a 
good  draiiioge  could  be  easily  procured  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
town.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  principal  streets  or 
thoroughfares,  in  which  the  l>eBl  housca  and  shops  are  sitiuted.  then 
ale  but  few  covered  common  sewere;  Dud  in  the  suburbs  generally,  and 
from  all  the  iide  alleys  and  closes,  rain-water  and  other  accumulations 
pass  away  only  by  means  of  surface  or  open  drains.  Uence  among 
lliu  dwellings  of  tlje  poorer  classes  i/o^nanf  poula  very  frequently  ix:cnr, 
and  the  drainage  in  lliL'se  places,  naturally  bad  enough,  is  ul'ien  pur- 
posely obstructed  by  the  people,  tor  the  purpose  of  adding  to  their 
dunijhiU  heaps  or  middens,  which,  as  manure  for  their  [Mita  toe -grounds, 
form  the  chief  treusiuvs  of  the  poorer  cottagers  and  labourers,  A 
gas  and  water  company,  established  Bome  years  ago,  has  afforded  a 
great  iucreaae  of  comfort  and  cleanliness  tu  the  buildings  along  the  main 
ibu rough fu res  i  but  to  the  back  closes  anil  suburbs  such  'luurte;  have 
nut  yet  beeu  extended,  and  hence  the  want  of  order,  decency,  and  com- 
fort are  painliLlly  observable  among  them.  Wata-eloselt  uaA  jtvJtUc 
jirivic'  are  both  rare,  the  consequences  of  which,  morally  as  well  us 
phynically,  may  be  easily  imagined,  and  mo  duubl  much  infectious  dis- 
ease, if  not  occasioned,  m  harboured  and  ])er|>etualed  by  the  want  of 
them.  The  disgusting  stale  uf  all  (he  bye-lanes  and  roads  about 
luvcrneas  proves  what  the  people  must  eufler  on  this  account. 

"  An  already  staled,  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler  clauses  are  in  general 
only  Qoe  story  high,  tlini  is,  they  cunBist  uf  a  gruund-dttor  divided 
into  two  or  three  small  aparlmculs.   with  two  or  three  garret-rooms  ni 
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the  roof  above,  which  is  covered  eitemally  with  turf  or  straw  thatch. 
Such  buildings  are  oAen  intermixed  with  houses  of  a  better  description, 
and  from  being  but  seldom  painted  or  whitewashed,  they  have  not  a 
cheerful  nor  cleanly  aspect.  Most  of  them  are  provided  with  small  back 
courts  or  gardens,  in  which  a  few  common  vegetables  are  grown ;  but 
their  principal  value  is  as  stances  for  pig-houses  and  dunghills,  which  in 
many  instances  are  improperly  allowed  to  rest  upon  or  touch  the  dwell- 
ing-houses ;  while  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  cases  exist  where  the  pig^ 
the  horse,  and  the  cow  all  live  under  the  same  roof  with  their  owners, 
and  the  manure  allowed  to  accumulate  there  also.  It  is  very  com- 
mon for  a  labourer's yomi/y  to  have  only  a  single  apartment,  or  a  room 
and  a  closet,  while  one  room  is  the  usual  accommodation  rented  by 
single  persons,  and  that  frequently  without  a  particle  of  ground  at- 
tached. 

''  Amidst  such  a  combination  of  unwholesome  circumstances,  it  is 
rather  wonderful  that  malignant  fever  does  not  very  greatly  prevail  in 
this  town.  It  is  scarcely  ever  entirely  free  of  it,  and  occasionally  it 
breaks  out  in  some  of  its  most  contagious  and  dangerous  forms,  such 
as  measles,  scarlet  and  typhus  fever,  and  sometimes  even  small-pox, 
spreading  upwards  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  writer  is 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  comparative  healthiness  of  Inver- 
ness, notwithstanding  its  low  and  undrained  position,  is  owing  chiefly 
to  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  as  influenced  by  its  situation,  and  the 
natural  porousness  of  the  soil." 

The  Provost  of  Inverness,  at  the  time  the  report  was  made,  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  town  : — 

'^  Inverness  is  a  nice  town,  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  country,  and 
with  every  facility  for  cleanliness  and  comfort.  The  people  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  a  nice  people,  but  their  sufferance  of  nastiness  is  past 
endurance.  Contagious  fever  is  seldom  or  ever  absent ;  but  for  many 
years  it  has  seldom  been  rife  in  its  pestiferous  influeuce.  The  people 
owe  this  more  to  the  kindness  of  Almighty  God  than  to  any  means 
taken  or  observed  for  its  prevention.  There  are  very  few  houses  in 
town  which  can  boast  of  either  water-closet  or  privy,  and  only  two  or 
three  public  privies  in  the  better  part  of  the  place  exist  for  the  great 
bulk  of  the  inhabitauts.  Hence  there  is  not  a  street,  lane,  or  approach 
to  it  that  is  not  disgustingly  defiled  at  all  times,  so  much  so  as  to 
render  the  whole  place  an  absolute  nuisance.  The  midden  is  the  chief 
object  of  the  humble,  and  though  enough  of  water  for  purposes  of 
cleanliness  may  be  had  by  little  trouble,  still  as  the  ablutions  are  seldom, 
MUCH  filth  in-doors  and  out  of  doors  must  be  their  portion.  When 
cholera  prevailed  in  Inverness,  it  was  more  fatal  than  in  almost  any 
other  town  of  its  population  in  Britain." 

.    '.\    Such  is  the  absence  of  civic  economy  in  some  of  our  towns  that 
- , //their  condition  in  respect  to  cleanliness  is  almost  as  bad  as  that  of 
i/f'an  encamped  horde,  or  an  undisciplined  soldiery.     Mr.  Baker 
I  1 1  applies  to  Leeds  the  observations  made  by  Sir  John  Pringle  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Diseaaea  of  tlie  Army,  but  they  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  districts  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes  wherever 
this  inquiry  has  been  carried  ^-^ 
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"  'The  chief  cause  of  dysentery  appears  to  be  the  foul  aimw  and  the 
priyies  ;  for  as  soon  as  we  had  left  that  ground  on  which  we  had  been 
long  encampeil  the  aickness  Tisibly  abated.'  And  again  he  eays,  '  The 
greatest  eource  of  dysenteric  affections  appears  to  be  the  prices.'  And 
again,  apcuking  of  bad  ait  as  producing  epidemics,  he  syatematizes  the 
mediale  agent  thus;  '  1st,  Marsh  effluvia  ;  2ndly,  Encampment  near 
trees  ;  3rdiy,  The  privies  and  foul  straw  of  a  camp;  and  4tlily,  A  pent, 
corrupt,  and  vitiated  atmosphere.' " 

The  discipline  nf  the  army  has  advanced  beyond  the  civic 
economy  of  the  towns.  In  the  standing  orders  given  and  en- 
forced by  the  late  General  Crauford  there  are  the  following  from 
Anicle  5,  on  the  interior  regimental  arrangements  on  arriving  in 
camp  or  quarters  ;— 

"  It  must  be  explained  to  the  men,  as  a  standing  order,  that  when  no 
regular  neceesaties  are  made,  nor  any  particular  spot  pointed  out  for 
eating  themselves,  they  arc  to  go  to  the  rear,  at  leal^t  300  yards,  beyond 
the  sentries  of  the  rear  guard ;  all  men  disobeying  this  order  must  be 
punished. 

"  The  captain  of  the  day  and  the  quarter-master  under  the  command- 
ing officers,  are  particularly  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  camp 
of  each  regiment ;  and  the  field  o£Bcer  of  the  inlying  piquet,  who  is 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  police,  and  cleanliness  of  the 
camp  or  quartera  of  the  brigade,  will  give  such  orders  upon  the  subject 
as  may  be  necessary  to  the  captain  of  the  day." 

The  towns  whose  population  never  change  their  encampment, 
have  no  such  care,  and  whilst  the  liouses,  streets,  courts,  lanes, 
and  streams,  are  polluted  and  rendered  pestilential,  the  civic 
officers  have  generally  contented  themselves  with  the  moat  bar- 
barous expedients,  or  sit  still  amidst  the  pollution,  with  the  resig- 
nation of  Turkish  fatalists,  under  the  supposed  destiny  of  l!ie 
prevalent  ignorance,  slolb,  and  filth. 

WhlLst  such  neglects  are  visited  by  the  scourge  of  a  regularly 
recurriug  pestilence  and  ravages  of  death  more  severe  than  a  war, 
it  may  be  confidently  staled  that  the  exercise  of  attention,  care, 
and  industry,  directed  by  science  in  their  removal,  will  not  only  be 
attended  hy  exemptions  from  the  pains  of  the  visitation,  but  with 
exemptions  from  pecuniary  btirdens,  and  with  promise  even  of 
thcpro6ts  of  increased  production  to  the  community. 

This  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  present  mode  of 
removing  the  refuse  from  towns,  and  contrasting  it  with  improved 
methods  ;  and  first  with  relation  to  the  refuse  of  the  houses : — 

It  is  proved  that  the  present  mode  of  retaining  refuse  in  the 
house  in  cesspools  and  privies  is  injurious  to  the  health  and  often 
extremely  dangerous.  The  process  of  emptying  them  by  hand 
labour,  and  removing  the  contents  by  cartage,  is  very  offensive, 
and  oflen  the  occasion  of  serious  accidents.  Bui  the  expense  of 
(bis  mode  operates,  as  the  reports  from  tho  large  towns  idiow,  as 
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B  complete  barrier  to  all  cleanliness  in  tliis  respect  in  theilirellin^ 
flr  streets  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes.  The  tisual  cost  of 
deansing  cesspools  of  a  tenement  in  London  is  about  1/.  each 
time.  With  a  population  generally  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  whose  rents  are  collected  week.lv,  such  an  outlay  may 
be  considered  as  practically  impossible,  and  the  inferior  landlords 
delay  incurring  the  expense  until  the  nuisance  becomes  unbear- 
able. In  London  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  the  cleansing  of 
such  places  is  avoided  for  years,  until  they  are  in  the  condition 
described  by  Mr.  Uotcel/,  one  of  ihe  council  of  the  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  who  haa  acted  extensively  as  a  surveyor  in  the 
tnetropoUs : — 

"  I  would,"  be  slates,  "  instance  a  recent  case  in  my  own  pari^b, 
where  I  was  called  to  survey  two  houses  about  lo  undergo  extensive 
fepairs.  It  was  necessary  that  my  survey  should  extend  from  Ihe 
(arrets  In  the  cellars:  upon  visiting  the  laller,  t  found  the  whole  area 
of  ihe  cellars  of  bolh  houses  were  full  of  nijrhl-Knil,  to  the  deplhof  three 
feel,  which  had  been  permitted  for  years  to  accumulate  from  the  over- 
flow of  the  cesspools ;  upon  being  moved,  Ihe  stench  was  intolerable, 
and  DO  doubt  the  neighbourhood  must  have  been  more  or  less  inlecled 
by  rC.  I  should  mention,  that  these  bouses  are  letting  at  from  30'.  to 
40/.  a-year  each,  and  are  situated  in  a  considerable  public  thorough  litre. 

"  I  would  mention  another  case,  amongsl  many  more  in  St.  Giles's 
parish  :  I  was  requested  to  survey  the  dilapidations  to  several  houses  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  High-street,  upon  passing  through 
the  passage  of  the  6rst  hovise,  I  found  the  yard  covered  with  night-soil, 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  privy.to  the  depth  of  nearly  m  inches.and 
bricks  were  pleeed  to  enable  the  inmates  lo  get  across  dry  sho^l  ;  in 
addition  to  this,  there  was  an  accumulation  of  filth  piled  up  against  the 
walls,  of  the  most  objectionable  nature  ;  the  interior  of  the  house  par- 
took something  of  Ihe  same  character,  and  discoverino:,  upnn  examina- 
tion, that  the  other  houses  were  nearly  similar;  i  found  a  detailed  snr- 
vey  impracticable,  and  was  obliged  lo  content  myself  with  making 
general  observations.  My  duties,  as  one  of  the  surveyors  to  a  fire'Olfice, 
call  me  to  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  I  am  cimslanlly  shocked  almost 
beyond  endurance  at  the  filth  and  misery  in  which  a  large  part  of  our 
population  are  permitted  lo  drag  on  a  diseased  ami  miserable  existence. 
I  I'onsider  a  large  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Ibis  accumutaiion  of  dirt 
anil  filih  is  caused  by  the  bad  and  inefficient  sewerage  of  the  metropolis. 
I  am  acquainted  with  numberless  houses  in  Westminster  where  the 
cellars  are  constantly  flooded,  and  having  no  draiooge,  the  occupiers 
are  obliged  to  pump  out  the  water,  which,  from  being  stagnnnt,  is  fuul 
and  offensive.  If  in  the  performance  of  this  necessary  duly  the  matter 
becomes  known,  they  are  summoned  to  the  public  office  and  fined 
5/.  ;  however  much,  therefore,  the  evil  is  felt  in  permitting  the  con- 
tinuance uf  stagnant  water,  the  alternative  of  ihe  fine  for  pumping  out 
is  worse ;  they  submit  therefore  to  the  lesser  evil,  and  leave  the  water 
iu  the  cellars.  •  •  • 

"  I  am  quite  sure,  from  mncli  observation,  that  the  occupiers  of  houses 
in  all  neighbourhoods  are  much  influenced  in  their  habits  of  cleanliness 
by  the  facilities  afibrded  lor  draining,  and  by  the  want  of  carriage  and 
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Ibot-paving  in  the  streets ;  and  it  if;  equally  certain  Ihat  both  health 
and  life  are  frequently  sacrificed  by  Ihc  constant  damps  and  unwhole- 
Bome  smell,  occasioned  entirety  by  the  absence  of  all  means  to  carry  olF 
the  impurities,  which,  in  densely  populated  neighbourhoods,  increase 
with  such  fearful  rapidity." 

It  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  value  of  the  refuse  as 
tnanure  (one of  the  most  powerful  known),  that  the  great  demand 
for  it  would  have  afforded  a  price  which  might  have  returned,  in 
some  degree,  the  expense  and  charge  of  cleansing.  But  this 
appears  not  to  be  the  case  in  the  metropolie.  It  is  stated  that  at 
present,  with  the  exception  of  coal-ashes,  which  are  indispensable 
for  making  bricks,  some  description  of  lees,  and  a  few  other  incon- 
siderable exceptions,  no  refuse  in  London  pays  half  the  expense 
of  removal  by  cartage.  The  cost  of  removal,  or  of  the  labour 
and  cartage,  limits  the  general  use  or  deposit  of  the  refuse  within 
a  radius  which  does  not  exceed  three  miles  beyond  the  line  of 
the  district-post  of  the  metropolis,  that  is,  about  mx  miles.  It 
is  stated  that,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  holdings,  and  from 
other  circumstances  within  this  limited  district,  agricultural  im- 
provemenls  are  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected  where  the 
facilities  are  so  easy  for  obtaining  any  quantity  of  manure.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  loss  of  value  of  this  manure  from  the 
metropohs,  occasioned  by  the  expense  of  its  coUectiou  and  re- 
moval, from  the  evidence  of  a  considerable  contractor  for  scaven- 
gering,  Sec,  who  states,  with  respect  to  die  most  productive 
manure, — "I  have  given  away  thousatids  of  loads  of  night-soil: 
we  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it."  * 

In  the  parts  of  some  towns  adjacent  to  the  rural  districts  the 
cesspook  are  emptied  gratuitously  for  tlic  sake  of  the  manure  ; 
but  they  only  do  this  when  diere  is  a  considerable  accumulation, 
and  any  accumulation  of  any  decomposing  material  which  offends 
the  smell  is  injurious  to  the  health,  especially  in  a  town  wliere  all 
miasma  is  less  diluted  with  fresh  air,  and  where  the  population  is 
less  robust.  For  the  sai-ing  of  cartage,  as  well  as  the  convenience 
of  use,  accumulations  of  refuse  are  frequently  allowed  to  remain 
and  decompose  and  dry  amidst  the  habitations  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Dr.  Laurie  in  his  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Greenock,  furnishes  an  example.     Ho  says, — 

"  The  first  question  I  generally  put  when  a  new  case  of  fever  is 
admitted,  is  ns  to  their  locality.  T  was  struck  with  the  number  of 
admissions  from  Mnrket-street ;  mort  of  the  eases  coming  from  that 
locriity  become  quickly  typhoid,  ai>d  made  slow  recoveries.  This  is  a 
narrow  back  ttre^;  it  is  ntmost  overhung  by  a  rteep  hill,  rising 
immediately  behind  it;  it  contains  the  lowest  descripliim  of  homes, 
built  closely  logellier,  the  access  to  the  dwellings  being  through  filthy 
doses.    The  front  entrance  is  generally  the  only  outlet     Numerous  food 

*  TdU  the  evidcnco  of  Mi,  HaA  MmI  Mt.  Tnbh^  AplwnUx. 
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for  the  production  of  miasma  lies  concealed  in  this  street.     I  think  I 
could  point  out  one  in  each  close. 

In  one  part  of  the  street  there  is  a  dunghill, — ^yet  it  is  too  large  to  be 
called  a  dunghill.  I  do  not  mistate  its  size  when  I  say  it  contains  a 
hundred  cubic  yards  of  impure  filth,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  town. 
It  is  never  removed ;  it  is  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  person  who  deals  in 
dung ;  he  retails  it  by  cartfuls.  To  please  his  customers,  he  always 
keeps  a  nucleus,  as  the  older  the  filth  is  the  higher  is  the  price.  The 
proprietor  has  an  extensive  privy  attached  to  the  concern.  This 
collection  is  fronting  the  public  street ;  it  is  enclosed  in  front  by  a  wall ; 
the  height  of  the  wall  is  about  12  feet,  and  the  dung  overtops  it;  the 
malarious  moisture  oozes  through  the  wall,  and  runs  over  the  pavement. 
The  effluvia  all  round  about  this  place  in  summer  is  horrible.  There  is 
a  land  of  houses  adjoining,  four  stories  in  height,  and  in  the  summer 
each  house  swarms  with  myriads  of  flies ;  every  article  of  food  and  drink 
must  be  covered,  otherwise,  if  left  exposed  for  a  minute,  the  flics 
I  immediately  attack  it,  and  it  is  rendered  imflt  for  use,  from  the  strong 
•  taste  of  the  dungbiU  left  by  the  Bies.  But  there  is  a  still  more  extensive 
dunghill  in  this  street;  at  least,  if  not  so  high,  it  covers  double  the 
extent  of  surface.  What  the  depth  is  I  cannot  say.  It  is  attached  to 
the  slaughter-house,  and  belongs,  I  believe,  to  the  town  authorities. 
It  i^  not  only  the  receptacle  for  the  dung  and  offal  fi^om  the  slaughter- 
house, but  the  sweepings  of  the  streets  are  also  conveyed  and  deposited 
there ;  it  has  likewise  a  public  privy  attached.  In  the  slaughter-house 
itself,  which  is  adjoining  the  street,  the  blood  and  offal  is  allowed  to  lie 
a  long  time,  and  the  smell  in  summer  is  highly  offensive.  In  two  of  the 
narrow  closes  opposite  the  market,  there  is  in  each  a  small  space  not 
built  up^n,  and  Uiat  space,  being  the  only  spare  ground  in  the  close,  is 
occupied  by  a  dunghill ;  these  two  closes  are  notorious  as  nurseries  for 
fever.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  rare  occurrence  when  fever  is  not  to  be  found 
in  them  during  any  time  of  the  year.  Market-street  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  filthy  and  unhealthy  streets  in  Greenock ;  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  many  places  here  and  there  throughout  the  town  are  as  bad,  indeed, 
I  may  state  that  from  the  best  to  the  worst  locality  in  the  town  there  is 
not  a  street  but  requires  to  be  subjected  to  some  rigid  system  for  removing 
away  regularly  the  rubbish  and  impurities  which  arc  constantly  exhaling 
forth  so  much,  and  which  is  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  yearly  increase  of 
80  much  destitution." 

Mr.  Baker,  in  his  report,  gives  another  instance  of  the  ignorance 
and  carelessness  under  which  the  health  of  the  population  suffers. 

**  The  contractor  for  the  street  sweepings,  who  is  the  treator  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Nuisances  in  Leeds,  last  year  rented  a  plot  of 
vacant  land  in  the  centre  of  the  North-cast  ward,  the  largest  ward  in 
point  of  population  in  the  township  of  Leeds,  and  containing  the 
greatest  number  of  poor,  and  this  year  rents,  in  the  East  ward,  another 
plot  of  land,  as  a  dep6t  for  the  sweepings  from  the  streets  and  markets, 
both  vegetable  and  general,  for  the  purpose  of  exsiccating  and  accumu- 
lating till  they  could  be  sold  as  manure  and  carried  away.  So  noisome 
were  these  exhalations,  that  the  inhabitants  complained  of  their  utter 
inability  to  ventilate  their  sleeping-rooms  during  the  day  time,  and  of 
the  insufferable  stench  to  which  both  by  night  and  day  they  were  thus 
subjected." 


4h    Extmud  anaugememU /^  Pn4€€ium  ^  PUbitU  Hedtk. 
Tht  eompdialkeljr  recetA  mode  of  cleaiisise  adopSM  in  tbe 


w^lltir  umwrffXjAmWi  dMritUt  br  the  we  of  water-ckisets.  aod  tke 
dincbstrpif  tAAl  rtiam  at  oooe  (nnn  the  boose  f  hroogfa  the  diain  Hfio 
the  iMrWtfTf ,  farm  the  delar  aiMl  the  preirioot  aocumolaboa.  and  it 
abo  mrm  the  expenie  of  the  old  means  of  remoraL  It  is  most 
applkaMe  t/i  the  poorer  districts,  because  really  the  mo^  eeono- 
mi^^l,  when  they  are  properly  seirered  and  supplied  with  water. 
Tile  eo«t  of  cheap  and  appropriate  apparatus  and  of  water  lor 
eleaming,  it  will  be  proved  is  a  redfuction  of  the  mere  cost  of 
cleansing  in  tlie  old  method,  independently  of  the  cost  incurred  bT 
tlie  deicav  of  woodwork  and  deterioration  of  the  tenement  whicL 
eomrooriMr  isAe*  vlace  on  premises  in  the  condition  of  those 
describea  by  Mr.  HowelL  The  chief  objection  to  the  extension 
of  this  system  is  the  pollution  of  the  water  of  the  river  into  which 
the  sewers  are  discharged.  Admitting  the  expediency  of  avoiding 
the  pollution,  it  is  nevertheless  proved  to  be  an  evil  of  almost 
tnapiprectable  magnitude  in  comparison  with  the  ill  health  occa- 
sioned by  the  constant  retention  of  several  hundred  thousand 
accumulations  of  pollution  in  the  most  densely-peopled  districts. 

There  is  much  evidence,  however,  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  to 
remove  the  refuse  in  such  a  mode  as  to  avoid  the  pollution  of  the 
river,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  culpable  waste  of  the  most 
important  manure. 

A  practical  example  of  the  money  value  which  lies  in  the  refuse 
of  a  town,  when  removed  in  the  cheapest  manner,  and  applied  in 
the  form  best  adapted  to  production,  viz.,  by  a  system  of  cleansing 
by  water,  is  afforded  in  connexion  with  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  In 
the  course  of  the  sanitary  inquiry  in  that  city  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Amott  and  myself  was  directed  to  the  effects  of  some 
offensive  irrigation  of  the  land  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  that  city.  It  appears  that  the  contents  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  sinks,  drains,  and  privies  of  that  city 
are  convey^  in  co:?red  sewers  to  the  eastern  suburb  of  the 
town,  where  they  are  emptied  into  a  stream  called  the  Foul 
Bum,  which  passes  ultimately  into  the  sea.  The  stream  is 
thus  made  into  a  large  uncovered  sewer  or  drain.  Several 
years  ago  some  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  this  stream  diverted  parts  of  it,  and  collected  the  soil 
which  it  contained  in  tanks  for  use  as  manure.  After  this  practice 
had  been  adopted  for  a  long  period,  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
gradually  found  that  the  most  beneficial  mode  of  applying  the 
manure  was  in  the  liquid  form,  and  they  conducted  the  stream  over 
their  meadows  by  irrigation.  Others,  perceiving  the  extraordinary 
fertility  thus  obtamed,  followed  the  example,  and  by  degrees  about 
300  acres  of  meadow,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  parts  of  that  city,  but 
•11  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  have  been  systemati- 
cally Irrigated  with  the  contents  of  this  common  sewer.     Prom 
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some  of  this  land  so  irrigated,  four  or  five  crops  a-ycar  have 
been  obtained  ;  laiid  once  worth  from  40*.  to  50*.  per  acre  now 
lets  for  very  high  sums.  It  is  stated  by  a  writer  cited  as  an 
authority,  on  behalf  of  tlie  parties  interested, — 

"  That  the  rent  for  which  some  of  theic  meadows  are  let  in  small 
portions  to  cow-feeders  varies  on  an  averaize  from  20/.  to  30/.  per  acre. 
Some  of  the  richest  meadows  were  let  in  1835  at  38/.  per  acre ;  and  in 
that  season  of  scarce  forage,  1826,57/.  per  acre  were  obtained  for  the 
same  meadows.  <  ■  *  The  waste  land  called  Figget  Whins,  con- 
taining 30  acres,  and  10  acres  of  poor  sandy  soil  adjoioing  them,  were 
formed  into  water  meadows  in  1621,  at  an  expense  of  1000/.  The  pas- 
ture of  the  Figget  Whins  used  to  be  let  for  40^  a-year,  and  that  of  the 
10  acres  at  60/.  Now  the  same  ground  as  meadows  lets  for  15/.  or 
20/.  on  acre  a-year,  and  will  probably  let  for  more,  as  the  land  becomes 
more  and  more  enriched." 

This  use  of  irrigation  followed  so  gradually,  that  the  lime  of  ita 
commencement,  seems  not  accurately  ascertained,  but  is  known 
to  have  been  usual  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  tanks  are  still  to  a  certain  extent  used.  The  irrigation  pro- 
ceeds from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle  of  September, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  deposits  in  the  tanks  are  in  the  interval 
increased  by  the  quantity  of  soil  not  employed  in  irrigations. 

The  practice  is  strongly  objected  to  by  the  inhabitants  as  an 
offensive  and  injurious  nuisance.  To  Dr.  Amott.  who  surveyed 
the  district,  the  process  appeared  to  be,  like  most  offensive  pro- 
cesses, unfitted  for  the  vicmity  of  a  town.  The  ntiasma  from  the 
preparation  of  the  large  accumulations  of  manure  in  open  recep- 
tacles near  places  of  public  resort  or  crowded  habitations  would 
probably  affect  the  public  health  injuriously  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  In  particular  states  of  the  weather  it  could  scarcely  fail 
to  engender  disease.  In  the  decomposition  of  substances  for  ma- 
Tiiire,  deleterious  gasses  will  be  evolved,  which  in  particular  states 
of  the  atmosphere  will  act  with  powerful  effects  on  animal  life 
within  their  reach.  But  it  is  at  ihe  same  time  stated,  the  process 
of  applying  manure  by  irrigation,  that  is,  separated  and  diluted 
with  water,  is  considered  to  be  productive  of  less  deleterious  gas, 
of  less  injurious  effects,  than  by  spreading  it  over  fields  in  a  solid 
form,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  until  it  is  decomposed  and  sepa- 
rated by  thealmosphere  and  conveyed  into  thesoil  by  rain.  Liebig. 
the  greatest  living  authority  on  agricultural  chemistry,  states  that 
night-soil  loses  m  drying  half  its  valuable  products,  that  is, 
half  its  "  nitrogen,"  for  the  "  ammonia"  escapes  into  the  atmo- 
shere.  By  irrigation,  by  the  diffusion  and  conveyance  of  the  ma- 
nure to  the  plant  in  the  medium  of  water  the  escape  of  the  valuable 
substance  as  a  noxious  and  injurious  gas  is  diminished.*  Whatever 
extent  of  loss  there  ia  from  manures  by  decomposition  when  placed 

*  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deaoiton,  i>  of  DjiiaiDQ  Ibat  it  would  bo  pructicnbtc  to  iliilKbute 
■ueh  terutd  by  irrigalion  witliuut  exposure  at  the  auiface  of  the  fluid  ia  which  it  is 
bald  in  «upeo*ion. 

,    [1.]  "^ 
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on  the  land  in  a  solid  form,  and  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  tbn 
atmosphere,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  proportionate  gain  by  hold- 
ing the  material  in  suspension  in  water.  The  simple  otfensive- 
ness,  it  may  be  assumed,  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  exclusion  of  any 
process  from  amidst  the  habitations  of  a  tonn  population.  But 
at  a  reasonable  distance  the  use  of  dung  or  any  other  manure 
would  not  be  forbidden  ;  and  the  process  which  is  the  least  inju- 
rious, the  irrigative,  is  entitled  therefore  to  a  preference.  EffectivB 
drainage  must  make  way  for  the  conveyance  of  diluted  manures, 
and  consequently  for  effective  irrigation. 

The  continuance  of  the  practice  in  Edinburgh  of  the  use  of  the 
common  sewer  for  irrigation  is  defended  by  the  occupiers  and  owners, 
on  the  ground  that  from  the  time  of  its  comtn  en  cement,  when  it 
was  unopposed,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  escaped  any  notice,  a  legal 
right  has  been  acquired  by  them  in  the  manure  of  the  city  con- 
tamed  in  the  Burn,  and  the  present  claimants  of  the  right  conteud 
that  they  are  entitled  to  compensation  under  the  Scotch  law  for 
any  diversion  of  the  stream  or  of  the  manure  which  it  contains. 
The  irrigation  which  has  surrounded  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
having,  as  it  is  considered,  rendered  it  prejudicial  to  health.  Her 
Majesty's  government,  for  the  protection  of  this  palace  as  a  royal 
residence,  have  directed  legal  process  for  the  trial  of  the  right 
claimed  to  the  irrigation.  The  defendants  vindicate  the  measure 
on  the  ground  of  its  utility  as  an  agricultural  operation,  and  treat 
the  proposal  to  divert  the  contents  of  the  sewers  as  being  in  fact  a 
proposal  to  deprive  the  city  ofthe  milk  and  butter  yielded  by  more 
than  3000  milch  cows,  and  the  markets  of  the  meat  from  their 
carcases;  thai,  in  fact,  "the  grass,  which  in  virtue  of  irrigation 
these  meadows  produce,  aujjporls  in  Edinburgh  3300  cows,  ana 
in  Leilh  GOO  cows,  during  the  season.""     We  were  informed  that 

•  Pnir««Di  Liebig  in  Jii«  worlt  do  the  "  Chemntry  of  Agncultare,"  refen  to  tb- 
rioiu  kuthoiitic*  CD  Ibe  pructicsl  value  of  such  rofusei,  who  stxt«  thit  "  humaii 
urine  IB,  irpotiilile,  mule  liUkbaiicleil  by  the  Chin enethannight-ioil  Tur  manure  ;  evciy 
farm  at  jiatch  of  lund  for  cultivation  has  a  tank,  nhero  all  suhitances  convprtibfe 
into  mauine  ore  caicfullv  dBptnitei),  the  whole  made  liquid  by  adding;  wine  in  the 
pnipD'tion  requiled,  and  invarialily  applied  ia  thai  stale."  Tliii  ii  ex«ctly  Ibe 
ptacfi*>  follonad  ia  the  Nclh«rlaniii>.— «ce  "  Outline!  of  Hemiih  Uuibandrj',  p.  82. 
"  The  buriims  of  collating  urine  and  night-Mil  employs  an  immtnse  mimbet  of 
person*,  ■ho  depmit  tnbi  in  every  hmue  id  the  dtiu  far  the  ivcefition  of  tho  urine 
III'  llie  inmatRti  which  venclt  ate  reoioTad  daily  wiUi  ai  much  uru  aa  uur  fanarra 
tmnovc  Their  honey  from  Ihu  hires.    When  we  coaildur  thu  immi  '         -        ' 

■ail  a>  a  maniiie.  it  \t  aulte  aitoandinf;  thai  to  little  attention  ia  , 

e  which  ii  cinied  down  liy  tbe  draini  in  Laurton  to  the 


ip  Ihal  to  little  attention  ia  psiit  to  ntei 

irtied  down  (ly  the  drains  in  Lourtoii 

aeiviug  no  other  purpata  Ihan  tu  pollute 


Tbaauantiij 

'   liYerThaino „ 

ohleh  by  its  |><itretaction  generabia  miaimata  may,  by  ailiScial  meoni,  Im:  leDileieil 
lotally  inofleuHve,  inodoroui,  and  Iraniportabte,  and  fel  prejudiee  prevunti  ihetc 
itietna  being  i«*Mted  to.  If,"  *ay*  the  profetMr,  "  w*  lulnrii  that  vat  liquid  atti 
■olid  aiCKmentaaf  man  annuul  on  aji  averagB  to  1^ lb.  daily  ((lb.  of  uiina  ami 
}lh.  f«cei),  and  that  both  together  cuulain  3  pel  cent,  of  niliuKUn;  »>en  ia  one 
yua  ihry  will  nmoaut  to  347  iln,,  which  contain  ie-11  Ibi.  of  nitruKen,  a  iiuantity 
viaiiiinl  lu  yield  the  nltroiiea  ol'  8O0  l|>a.  uf  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or  of  <JUO  iba.  of  bar- 
liiy.-' — (Bmuaingaiilt  ]  "  Tiiix  ia  much  more  than  ia  Mcctbaty  lu  add  tu  an  acnt  of 
laiul  iu  unler  tu  uWaiD,  with  tba  aiuttuicc  aftlw  oitrugto  abwibAl  from  Uw  •tmg- 
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the  parties  interested  \\\  iho  lunds  estimate  llie  compensariOD  \\\ix 
would  iikduce  iIkiii  to  diacontiiui^  the  practice  at  liXI.OOO/, ;  ruU 
a  pamphlet  nrilteii  at  their  instance,  in  1840,  staler  this  as  the 
sum  which  the  proprietors  of  the  meadows  to  the  west  of  the  city 
would  be  legally  entitled  to  (iade pendent ly  of  the  claints  of  those 
in  the  cast)  were  the  practice  abolished  by  legislative  authority. 
The  proprietors  have  had,  on  several  occasions,  sulBeieiit  inllueiice 
to  frustrate  the  eflbris  of  the  oily  authorities,  to  obtain  legislative 
sanction  for  the  removal  of  the  nuisance,  and  fora  more  salubriou^ 
disjtosal  of  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  iitbabifaats  themselves. 

The  public  refuse  of  cities  by  the  usual  course  of  It^slatioti  la 
local  Acta,  and  by  custom,  and  on  all  principles  nhich  govern  <he 
application  of  the  proceeds  of  such  produce  belongs  to  the  public, 
and  it  may  be  submitted  that,  whatever  may  be  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  Edinburgh,  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  for  the  future 
the  acquisition  o£  new  rigliia  at  the  expousu  of  tlie  health  and  of 
ibe  couvenieiices  of  such  large  classes  of  the  population.  And  it 
may  here  be  observed  that  it  will  probably  be  foond,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  iitcreasing  populatioa  of  the  towns,  and  llic 
increasing  necessity  of  keeping  open  spaces  within  and  around  the 
towns,  and  of  exercising  a  general  control  for  tlie  beneficial  arrange- 
ment of  new  buildings  for  tlie  public  health  and  convenience,  and 
of  securing  convenient  public  walks  and  places  of  temperate  and 
healthful  recreation  for  the  population — that  it  is  most  desirable  for 
all  these  objects  that  means  should  be  taken  to  redeem  to  the 
crotvn  the  fee,  or  oihervrise  obtain  as  early  as  practicable,  and  on 
the  terms  of  proper  compensation,  lands  widtin  and  in  tho  imme- 
diate vkinity  of  towns  for  pubUc  use. 

If  then,  in  Edinburgh,  the  contents  of  the  cesspools  were  carried 
by  adequate  supplies  of  water  in  drains  from  the  housea  into  covered 
sewers,  and  thence  in  covered  instead  of  open  sewers  to  the  lands 
at  proper  dislan[.es  where  it  might  be  distributed  as  manure  by 
irrigation,  it  would  be  a  mode  of  irrigation  considered  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  Deanstou,  and  other  authorities  on  drainage  and  irri- 
gation, whom  I  (Oiisulted,  the  best  tJiat  is  now  aj)pareotly  prao- 
licable,  i.  e.,  the  best  means  for  removing  quickly,  and  constantly, 
and  the  least  injuriously,  the  matters  whii^h  can  only  remain  for 
removal  by  any  other  process  at  the  expense  of  the  public  health ; 
tiiey  coBcur  in  opinion  that  it  would  also  be  llic  most  productive 
mode  of  distributing  the  manure. 

On  the  scale  of  the  value  set  upon  that  portion  of  the  rt-fuso  of 
Edinburgh  that  has  been  appropriated  for  irrigation  by  the  occii- 
liier6  of  the  land  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  city,  the  value  of  the  whole 
of  the  soil  of  the  city  (not  oue-third  of  winch  finds  its  way  into 

iphne,  Ibe  lichat  pustiblc  ciui>  ei«y  yenr.  £«eiy  town  sad  f*t(n  ini);ht  Ihiu 
mpply  ifbtfir  with  ttw  manurif  nhich,  butmri  conUiaiai;  'Cat  Tsast  nilro^vUi  roatuinji 
mlko  the  mon  i>liatptuilL-B,  and  iF  rutition  of  the  crops  were  kdoptfd,  Iner  iroiild  bo 
natt  itauuUiit.''— Bditcd  by  l>r.  Lion  fi^uvuu. 
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the  irrigated  meadows),  if  it  were  made  completely  available  by 
an  appropriate  system  of  town  drainage,  would  be  double  or  treble 
the  amount,  proclucing  an  income  of  1 5,000/.  to  20,000/.  per  annum 
I  for  public  purposes.  On  the  same  scale  of  value  it  would  appear 
I  that,  in  the  metropolis,  refuse  to  the  value  of  nearly  double  what 
is  now  paid  for  llie  water  of  the  metropolis  is  thrown  away,  partly 
from  the  districts  which  are  sewered  into  the  Thames,  and  partly 
I  from  the  poor  districts  which  are  unsewered,  where  it  accunmlatea 
and  remains  a  nuisance  until  it  is  removed  at  a  great  expense. 
It  is  allowed  by  Captain  Vetch,  an  experienced  engineer,  and 
by  other  authorities,  to  be  the  most  eligible  plan  in  respect  to 
economy  as  well  as  efficiency,  wherever  the  levels  were  not  con- 
venient, or  it  were  desirable  to  send  the  refuse  over  heights  for  dis- 
tribution, tliat  the  contents  of  the  sewers  should  be  lilted  by  steam 
power,  as  water  is  lifted  in  the  drainage  of  the  fens,  and  that  it 
might  be  sent  for  distribution,  wherever  it  is  required  for  use,  in 
iron  pipes,  in  the  same  mode  as  that  in  which  water  is  conveyed 
into  towns  by  the  water  companies.  The  estimated  expense  of  this 
mode  of  cleansing  and  removal  is  about  the  same  as  the  convey- 
ance of  water  into  towns,  i.  e,,  not  a  tithe  of  the  expense  of  cartage, 
as  will  subsequently  be  shown. 

The  comparative  economy  of  conveyance  of  fluid  in  pipes 
has  been  but  little  observed,  and  has  only  recently  perhaps 
been  applied  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing.  The  following  is 
an  instance  of  llio  application  of  the  prmciple : — A  contract 
was  about  to  be  entered  into  by  the  West  Middlesex  Water 
Company  for  hauling  out  from  their  reservoir  at  Kensington 
the  deposit  of  eight  or  ten  years'  silt,  which  had  accumu- 
lated to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  The  contractor  of- 
fered lo  remove  this  quantity,  which  covered  nearly  an  acre 
of  surface,  for  the  sum  of  400/.,  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Tlie 
reservoir  was  emptied  in  order  to  be  inspected  by  the  engineer 
and  directora  before  the  contract  was  accepted,  ll  occurred  lo 
one  of  the  officers  that  the  cleansing  might  be  accomplished  more 
readily  by  merely  stirring  up  the  silt,  to  mix  it  wilh  the  water; 
and  then  if  a  cut  or  outlet  were  made  in  the  main-pipe  used  for 
conveying  the  water  lo  London,  that  it  might  be  washed  out.  He 
accordingly  got  thirty  or  forty  men  to  work  in  stirring  up  the  de- 
posit, and  accomplished  the  work  at  the  cost  of  40/.  or  50/.  and  three 
or  four  days'  labour,  instead  of  so  many  weeks  ;  when  the  directors 
went  to  see  the  basin,  to  decide  upon  the  contract,  the  reservoir  was 
as  free  from  any  deposit  as  a  house-floor.  Since  the  discovery 
thus  made,  the  silt  has  been  regularly  cleansed  out  into  the  com- 
mon sewers.  It  is  to  be  observed,  in  respect  to  the  relative  cheap- 
ness of  the  two  modes,  thai  the  contractor  would  only  have  re- 
moved the  sill  to  the  nearest  convenient  place  of  deposit  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  reservoir,  whereas,  in  the  fluid  state,  it 
might  be  carried  at  the  actual  coat  of  ooaveying  water,  hs  far 
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as  it  is  at  present  conr^yed. and  fold  with  a  profit,  12  or  14  miles, 
and  raised  to  heights  of'150  feet,  at  2i(/.  per  ton. 

By  the  application  of  capital  and  machinery,  the  cost  of  con- 
veyance of  substances  in  suspension  in  a  fluid,  even  at  the  water 
companies'  prices,  may  be  rendered  thirty  and  even  more  than 
forty  times  aa  cheap  as  collection  by  hand  labour  and  removal 
by  cartage.  In  the  metropolis,  where  the  persons  who  water 
the  roads  may  obtain  water  gratuitously  from  pumps,  the  water 
supplied  by  stand-pipes  by  some  of  the  water  companies  at 
U.  per  100  Ions,  is  found  to  b«  twice  as  cheap  as  the  mere 
labour  of  pumping  the  water  into  the  cart.  By  proper  hydraulic 
arrangements  heavy  solid  substances  may  be  swept  away  through 
the  iron  pipes. 

These  means  which  science  gives  of  cheapening  the  cost  of 
the  conveyance  of  refuse  from  houses,  will  be  avadable  also  in 
extending  and  completing  the  cleansing  of  the  towns,  of  removing 
the  6 Ith  which  oppresses  the  poorer  districts,  and  rendering  the 
whole  of  it  available,  in  the  best  form,  for  futui 
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The  expense  of  cleansing  the  streets  of  the  township  of  Manches- 
It-r  is  5,000/.  per  annum.  For  this  sum  the  first  class  of  streets, 
namely,  the  most  opulent  and  the  large  thoroughfares,  are 
cleansed  once  a-weck,  the  second  class  once  a-l'ortnighl,  and  the 
third  class  once  a-month.  But  this  provision  leaves  untouched, 
or  leaves  in  the  condition  described  in  Dr.  Baron  Howard's  report, 
the  courts,  alleys,  and  places  where  the  poorest  classes  live,  and 
where  the  cleansing  should  be  daily.  There  are  abimdance  of 
recomroendaUons  to  the  effect,  "  Let  it  be  ordered  that  the  sti«ets 
be  properly  cleansed ;"  but  in  this  instance  the  co^t  of  cleansing 
the  whole  of  what  is  properly  the  same  town,  Salford,  and  the 
out- to  WHS  hips,  woidd  beS.OOO/.  or  10,000/.  per  annum  ;  and  such 
a  recommendation,  under  the  existing  modes  of  management,  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  let  20,000^  or  30,000/.  of  additional  rates 
be  expetided,  aiul  40.000  or  60,000  additional  loads  of  refuse  be 
rerao\-ed-  In  other  large  towns,  the  service  and  the  expense  is 
on  a  similar  scale.  At  the  rale  of  expense  of  one  large  parish, 
the  present  cost,  of  cleansing  in  ihe  metropohs  may  be  estimated 
at  about  40.000/.  per  annum.  This  expense,  however,  is  gene- 
rally repaid  by  the  sale  of  the  coal-ashes,  which  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks. 

Though  the  refuse  of  the  poorer  districts  is  ot^en  taken  and  sold, 
the  immediate  objection  to  the  extension  of  the  sen^ices  of  the 
scavenger  to  them  is  the  increase  of  t  he  immediate  expense,  which 
it  is  practically  necessary  to  consider  in  detail,  although  if  there 
were  no  compensation  by  the  sale  of  any  coal-ashes  or  house 
refuse,  and  if  the  occupants  were  required  to  pay  for  the 
cleansing  at  the  rate  of  one  of  the  opulent  parishes  in  the  metro- 
polis, that  is  at  the  rate  of  4j.  per  house  per  annum,  which  would 
Off  Imb  than  a^nnyjpertenement  for  Jlie  weekly  street  cleansing ; 
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or  in  tlie  poorer  diatricta,  where  there  are  moatly  two  families  to 
a  tenement,  a  charge  of  less  than  one  halfpenny  per  week  for 
cleansing,  would  bo  found  to  be  good  economy,  aa  one  meana  of 
diminishing;  the  existing  heavy  charge  of  Eicknesa,  not  to  speak  of 
the  wear  and  tear  of  clothea. 

Two-thirds  of  the  usual  expense  of  street  cleansing  is  the 
expense  of  cartage,  which,  with  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  sewers, 
is  wholly  Tin  necessary.  The  exclusive  uae  of  hand-labour  in  street- 
sweeping  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  a  mere  bar- 
barism, and  several  machines  have  been  invented  which  demon- 
strate that  by  mechanical  power,  moved  by  horses,  the  cleanaing 
may  be  eftpcted  in  a  far  shorter  time.  Some  of  these  scrape  the 
mud  in  ridges  to  the  sides,  where  it  remains  until  it  can  be  lifted 

■  aud  carted  away.  But  tliis  is  objected  to  as  inconvenient  by  the 
shopkeepers,  and  the  scavengers  object  that  it  La  no  convenience 
to  them,  inasmuch  as  raking  it  in  heaps  prevents  the  evaporation 
of  the  liquid,  and  increases  the  cartage  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
process  of  sweeping  by  hand  is  as  quick  as  the  carts  can  return 
for  its  removal.  A  machine  has  been  used  at  Manchester  which 
rapidly  and  cleanly  sweeps  the  level  surfaces  of  the  streets  into  a 

■  cart ;  but  there  ia  still  the  encumberance  of  the  labour,  and  cost 
and  delay  of  carting  the  refuse  to  a  place  of  deposit,  which  may 
be  several  milee  distant,  and  returning  to  reload.  The  vahie  of 
a  processor  street-cleansing  is  proportioned  to  ihe  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  performed,  but  at  present  it  is  usually  delayed  until 
the  sun  or  the  air  has  done  a  large  ]»rlion  of  the  work  by  the 

■  evB^KPraiion  of  the  moisture,  commonly  however  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  air  of  the  town  and  the  health,  and  also  to  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  value  of  the  refuse. 
On  examining  these  obatructions  lo  the  cleanlineaf  and  salu- 
brity of  our  towns,  it  became  apparent  that  the  expensive  and 
alow  procesa  of  the  removal  of  the  surface  refuse  of  the  streets  by 
cartage  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  whole  at  once  carried 

■  away  by  the  mode  which  ia  proved,  in  the  case  of  the  refuse  of 
houses,  to  be  the  most  rapid,  cheap,  and  convenient,  namely,  by 
sweeping  it  at  once  into  Ihe  sewers,  and  discharging  it  bv  water. 
The  aewerage  of  the  metropolis,  though  it  is  a  frequent  subject 
of  boast  to  those  who  have  not  examined  its  operations  or  eflfects, 
will  be  found  to  be  avast  monument  of  defect  ivo  administration,  of 
lavish  expenditure,  and  extremely  defective  execution.  The  general 
defect  of  these  works  is,  that  they  are  ao  conatructed  as  to  accu- 
mulate deposits  within  them;  that  the  accumulations  remain  for 
years,  and  are  at  last  only  removed  at  a  great  expense,  and  in  an 
otTensive  manner,  by  hand-labour  and  cartage.     The  effect  is  to 

L generate  and  retain  in  large  quaniitiea  before  the  houses  the  gases  ■ 

which  it  is  the  object  of  cleanaing  to  remove,    In  the  course  of  the  H 

present  inquiry  instances  have  been  frequently  presented  of  fevers  H 

iiDd  deaths  occasioned  by  ttis  escapes  ofgas  from  theaswers  into  the  I 
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streots  and  hoiis».  In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of 
tile  House  of  Commons,  which  received  evidence  on  the  subject  in 
1S34,  one  medical  witness  staled,  that  of  all  cases  of  severe  typhus 
that  lie  had  seen,  eight-tenths  were  either  in  houses  of  wliicli  iho 
drains  from  the  seivers  were  untrapped,  or  which,  being  trapped, 
were  situated  opposite  gul ly -holes  ;  and  he  menUoneiliiistances 
where  servants  sleeping  m  the  lower  rooma  of  hoiueti  were  invari- 
ably attacked  with  fever.  It  was  proposed  as  a  remedy  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  noxious  effluvia  by  trapping  them,  hut  this  vaa 
refused  on  the  ground  of  the  danger  to  the  men,  who  must  enter 
rs  to  clean  them,  from  the  confined  gas.  In  one  of 
itie  circulars  the  reason  assigned  for  allowing^  the  escape  of  the 
gas  into  the  streets  is  that  if  it  were  confined  in  the  sewers  it 
migiit  impede  the  flow  of  the  water.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
allow  the  escape  of  the  noxious  gases  through  chimneys  cou- 
strucled  at  certain  distances.  But  Inla  was  decided  to  be  an  experi- 
ment, and  tlie  Committee  did  not  feel  themselves  authoriied  to  make 
:.\periments.  IiiBlance3  were  adduced  where  it  had  been  found 
necessary  either  (o  trap  or  to  remove  gully-holes  in  the  vicinity  of 
butchers'  shops,  to  avoid  ihe  injurious  effects  of  the  effluvium 
upon  the  meat.  Similarly  mischievous  eticcte  of  ihe  defective 
construction  and  management  of  the  eewers  are  commonly  dis* 
played  in  the  medical  reports  from  the  provincial  towns,  and  they 
have  been  incidentally  noticed  in  the  passages  already  cited. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  another  instance  of  the  absencn  of 
appropriate  knowledge  that  baa  governetl  tliese  structural  arrange- 
ments, that  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  expensive  sewers  are 
constructed  with  flat  bottoms.  In  proportion  as  the  water  is 
spread  the  flow  is  impelled,  and  the  deposit  of  matter  it  may  hold 
iu  suspension  increased.  Mr.  Roe,  a  civil  engineer,  who,  much 
to  the  honour  of  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  district  of  sewers,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  care  of  their  sewers,  and  is  perhaps  the  only 
officer  having  the  experience  and  c^ualili  cations  of  a  civil  engineer, 
states,  that  as  compared  with  sewers  or  drains  with  bottoms  of  a 
semicircular  form,  those  with  flat  bottoms  invariably  occasion  a 
larger  amount  of  deposit;  and  with  the  same  flow  of  water,  the 
di^rence  of  construction  occasions  a  difference  of  more  than  one- 
half  in  tiie  deposit  which  is  leH.  By  the  commou  and  most 
cxpeiksive  form,  the  drains  are  apt  to  be  choked  up  with  noxious 
accumulations;  by  being  built  with  flat  sides  (tuslead  of  with 
curved  sides,  whit^  give  the  strejigth  of  an  arch)  they  are  apt  in 
clayey  and  slippery  ground  to  be  forced  in.  The  expense  of  thi; 
improved  form  is  nearly  one-fourtli  less  than  those  in  general  use. 
Mr.  Iio»,  whose  evidence,  wluch  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of 
other  engineers,  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  was  asked, — 

In  respect  to  the  levels,  how  have  you  found  the  sewers  ? — They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  enlirely  constructed  with  reference  to  the  locality,  to 
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drain  to  tbe  nearest  outlet,  and  not  on  an  exicnded  viev  Tor  the  whole 
diEtricI,  or  villi  any  view  to  sewerage  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  Holbom 
and  Finshury  divisions  the  CommiBBioncrB  now  adopt  a  series  of  levels 
suited  from  the  lowest  outlets  to  the  Burrounding  districts. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  allerations  maile  ia  the  turrounding  dislricts 
on  the  tame  principle  ? — I  have  heard  of  none  as  adopted  generally. 
The  City  have  lowered  several  of  their  outlets;  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Westminster  Commission  has  had  the  subject  under  consideration 
for  some  time. 

AVliat  are  the' chief  effects  of  (he  piecemeal  town  drainage  without 
reference  to  extended  levels? — Chiefly  that  when  new  lines  of  houses  are 
buiit  and  require  new  sewers,  either  the  old  sewers  must  be  taken  up 
and  re-constnicied  at  a  great  expense,  to  adjust  them  to  a  new  and 
effective  sewerage,  or  the  new  sewers,  if  they  are  adjusted  to  the  old  ones, 
are  deRcient  in  fall,  and  they  have  greater  deposits. 

Does  the  existing  form  or  system  of  sewerage  answer  fully  and  at  the 
least  expense  the  chief  objects  of  sewerage  in  house  and  street  cleansing, 
and  the  removal  of  noxious  suhstances? — No,  it  does  not,  except  where 
the  outlets  have  been  lowered,  and  the  sewers  continued  at  a  proper 
level;  great  nccumulalions  of  deposit  are  occasioned  in  the  sewers,  and 
from  their  containing  the  refuse  that  was  at  one  time  deposited  in  the 
cesspools,  the  dejHisit  is  more  noxious  than  formerly ;  the  gHs  is  more 
considerable,  it  escapes  more  extensively  into  streets  and  into  the  houses, 
where  the  drains  arc  not  well  trapped.  My  opinion  is  that  the  general 
health  of  the  men  who  work  and  have  been  accustomed  to  the  sewers, 
lias  become  still  worse  ;  lliev  are  more  pale  and  thin,  and  lower  in  ge> 
ncrnl  health  than  formerly.  '  The  effect  of  the  noxious  gases  upon  men 
working  in  these  places  is  to  lower  the  general  health.  Since  I  have  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  sewers,  the  men  have  encountered  about  half  a 
dozen  accidents  by  explosions  of  gaa. 

But  is  the  health  uf  these  men  who  work  in  the  sewers  to  be  taken  as 
a  criterion  of  the  health  of  persons  who  arc  not  accustomed  to  such 
places  ? — I  have  had  no  means  of  forming  a  compariEou,  though  I  am  of 
opinion  that  ^ses  which  they  encounter  without  any  immediate  injury 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  susceptible  persons,  or  of  any 
persons  not  habituated  lo  it. 

The  first  prejudicial  effect  of  the  defective  system,  then,  is  to  occasion 
these  noxious  accumulations ;  how  are  they  removed  ? — Formerly,  in  the 
Holbom  and  Finsbury  sewers,  and  at  present,  I  believe,  in  all  other 
sewers,  the  streets  were  opened  at  a  great  expense  and  obstruction  (they 
are  so  now,  I  believe,  elscwhire)  ;  men  descend,  scoop  up  the  deposit 
into  pails,  which  are  raised  by  a  windlass  to  the  surface,  and  laid  there 
until  the  carls  come  ;  it  ia  laid  there  until  it  is  carted  away,  sometimes  for 
toycral  hours,  to  the  public  annoyance  and  prejudice.  The  contract 
price  for  removal  from  the  old  sewers  without  man-holes  was  IIj.  per 
cubic  yard  of  slop  removed ;  where  they  have  man-holes  it  was  6s.  lOd. 
per  cubic  yard.  This  practice  also  involves  injury  and  expense  as  rc- 
apccta  the  pavement ;  «  street  may  be  well  paved  when  it  is  broken  up 
for  the  cleansing  of  the  sewers,  but  the  portions  of  pavements  so  dis- 
turbed are  never  so  well  put  down  again ;  neillier  can  accidents  be  effec- 
tutlljr  puTdcd  against. 
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Jt  what  means  may  thcM  effects  be  obvinled  ? — In  Uw  Holborn  uul 
Tinabury  diviBloDs  I  Buggeste^i  a.  plan  of  fluihing  ihe  Mwen,  and  of  car- 
lying  off  all  the  fefuee  by  water.  This  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  it  is 
now  ill  operation.  The  breaking  up  of  the  slreets  is  aroided  b)-  the 
formation  of  side  entrances ;  cast-iron  fluthiog  gales  ste  fixed  in  ili« 
Kwen ;  the  ordinary  fiuw  of  water  in  the  kwsts  accumulates  at  these 
gates ;  Oie  gates  are  opened,  and  the  force  of  the  water  i*  sufficient  to 
weep  off  the  depoaii ;  and  the  sjrstem  may  be  further  extended. 

WTiat  is  Ihe  comparative  difference  in  the  expense  of  construction  ?— 
The  cost  o{  aide  vutrancei  and  flood-gates,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  man-boles,  is  from  6d.  to  1  s.  less  per  foot  lineal  of  the  length  of  new 
sewurs. 

iVhat  other  expense  is  attendant  on  this  improved  practice  ? — The 
main  expense  is  the  attendance  of  a  man  to  shut  and  open  the  flood- 
gates. 

The  structural  expense  being  lower,  is  the  ultimate  expense  of  clevis- 
ing  lower  also? — Yes;  the  exiiense  of  cleansing  the  sewers  is  about  50 
per  cent,  less  lliaD  the  prevalent  mode.  Our  expense  of  cleansing  the 
ivtst  WBS  about  1,200/.  per  annum ;  we  save  600f.  uf  that,  and  expect 
t  save  more ;  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  saving  to  the  public  of 
le  cleansing  of  the  private  drains,  formerly  choked  by  the  accu- 
lulations  in  the  sewers.  This  saving,  on  a  moderate  cuculation,  is 
found  to  be  upwards  of  300/.  per  annum.  There  is  also  the  diminution 
of  the  escapes  of  gas  from  the  uid  and  continued  accumutatioiu. 

During  what  iDtcr^als  are  deposits  allowed  to  remain  on  the  old 
iDode?^The  average  is  in  cue  set  of  sewers  about  five  yean,  and  in 
■notber  about  ten  years. 

During  which  time  the  public  are  subjected  to  all  the  escapes  of  gHs 
from  the  decomposing  accumulation? — Exactly  «>-  It  could  not,  how- 
ever go  on  so  long  but  for  heavy  falls  of  rain  or  snow,  which  occasion 
])Brtial  clearances. 

What  is  the  effect  of  these  accumulations  upon  ibe  private  drainage? — 
That  Ihe  drains  to  liie  private  houses  are  BU>pped :  the  lirst  intimation  of 
the  foul  state  of  the  main  sewer  arises  from  cumplainu  of  individuals 
whose  drains  are  affected ;  the  accumulations  in  the  private  drains  aleo 
occasions  an  expense  to  the  individuals  and  much  anuoyance.  By  flush- 
ing the  sewers  this  ex[)ense  might  be,  and  in  Holborn  and  Fmsbury  divi- 
sion it  is,  avoided. 

Are  there  any  other  defects  you  have,  as  an  engineer,  noticed  in  the 
prevalent  mode  of  constructing  the  sewers? — Yes,  the  prevalent  practice 
^^  is  to  join  sewerv  at  angles,  frequently  at  right  angles;  this  occat^ions 
^K  eddies  and  deposits  of  sediment  that  would  otherwise  pass  off  with  the 
^B  water ;  it  injures  the  capacity  of  the  main  sewers  by  obstructing  the  cur- 
^H  rent  of  water  along  them  :  I  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  time 
^H  occupied  in  the  passage  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  along  similar 
^H     lengths  of  sewer  with  equal  falls,  was — 

^1  Along  B  strsiglit  line 9U 

^H  With  a  true  curve      ...  .100 

^H  With  a  turn  at  right  angles   .      .      .    140 

^B-Tb 

t 


^  The  Commissi  oners  of  the  Holborn  and  Fintbury  divisions  agreed  to 
J,  nq[iii»  that  the  curves  in  seweit,  psHing  from  one  street  to  viother. 
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•bait  be  formed  frith  a  radiua  of  not  less  thnn  30  feet ;  it  ii  sUo  rei^nircd 
that  the  i&cIinatioD  or  ^1  >hali  be  incresKd  at  tlie  junction,  iu  order  to 
pruerre  an  eqaal  capacity  for  tile  paaaige  of  vater,  and  of  effect  in  aweep- 
it^awa;  the  deposit. 

When  bj  heavy  falls  of  snow  or  otherwise  the  refuse  of  the  streets  is 
carried  into  such  sewer*,  ia  there  any  difficulty  in  sweeping  it  away  ?^ 
None  whatsoever. 

In  what  number  of  years  would  the  saving  in  cleansing  scwers  by 
flusbing  repay  the  expense  of  applying  the  apparatus  (u  (he  existing 
■ewcn  in  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  divisions  ? — In  seven  years. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  carrying  all  the  surfaee 
cleansing  of  the  streets  into  the  sewers,  and  removing  it  bv  conveyance 
in  water,  instead  of  by  band  labour  and  cartage? — >!  entertain  no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  might  be  dune,  where  there  ie  a  g«od  ^ewer  and  proper 
gully-holes  and  shoots ;  with  a  good  supply  of  water  these  «'uuld  carry 
away  rapidly  all  the  surface  refiisej  the  eiperience  of  the  sewerage  in 
the  Holborn  aiid  Finsbury  divisions  prove  it. 

How  does  it  prove  it? — At  every  opportunity  the  Blreet-sweeperi 
aweep  all  they  can  into  the  gully-holes,  and  it  is  swept  awny  without  in- 


One  practical  witness  slsies  that  the  expense  of  tJie  cartage  alone  of 
the  refuse  from  a  Macadamieed  atrcet  of  half  a  mile,  in  the  winter  time 
in  the  metropolis,  is  5/.  weekly.  What  would  be  the  comparative  ex- 
pense of  carrying  it  away  by  the  sewers  ? — it  would  save  the  whole  ex- 
jKuae  of  the  cartage;  it  would  be  less  thauthe  present  expense  of  sweep- 
ing anil  filling  into  the  carts,  and  if  there  were  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  on  the  surface,  the  work  might  be  conducted  with  great  rapidity. 

You  are  aware  that  one  inconvenience  of  the  existing  mode  of  street 
cleansing,  independently  of  the  great  expense,  is  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  the  wet  refuse  remains  to  the  public  annoyance  on  the  surface, 
until  removed  bv  the  slow  process  of  sweeping  and  cartage? — Yea;  and 
the  men  would  appear  to  delay  for  the  purpose  of  the  dirt  being  re- 
moved, by  iKJng  washed  by  rain  into  the  aewers. 

Do  you  conceive  that  all  the  husinesa  of  street  cleansing  and  house 
draining  might  be  consolidated  advantageously  to  the  public? — Yes, 
clearly  BO,  and  with  great  economy. 

Ill  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Oldfield,  an  experienced  builder  in  the 
woellhy  districts  of  the  metropolis,  will  be  found  exumplilications 
of  tile  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  defective  modes  uf  opi^iiing 
aub-drains  or  communications.  evOT  from  houses  of  the  first  class, 
into  the  main  drains.*  The  state  of  sewerage  and  drainage  in 
Hie  Ittiger  towns,  as  described  in  the  medical  reports,  in  its 
eflects  of  frequent  -disease  and  death,— is  much  worse  in  the 
provincial  towns.  But  every  step  in  improvement  is  an  advance 
n  i^diiclion  of  existing  burdens  ;  drainage,  per  se,  will  be  found 
to  be  a  reduction  of  an  existing  charge  for  the  expenses  of 
sickness  and  mortalny  ;  snence,  appli^  to  the  improvement 
expenJT"^'''  ""^  ""  ''  ^'''"'  ''  ^^"'^'"''y-  !»'"  ^du^es  greatly  the 
■Datfwr. 
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)  The  streets  in  the  laT^er  lowns  commonly  diiplay.  frMn  ihs.*. 
Wtnt  or  seience  in  their  constructtOD,  similar  wsste,  an^l  equally 
fedmil  of  an  improved  and  scientific  arrangement,  whici  will  con- 
duce to  economy  and  to  improved  public  health. 

The  bad  condition  of  the  streets  in  many  of  the  towns  is  very 
^nerally  ascrihableto  pavement  being  commonly  regard^l  as  re- 

Sjisile  solely  for  cart  or  carriage  conveyance,  and  not,  as  a  means  of 
eaiilincss.  The  pavement  has  therefore  been  usually  conHnM  lo 
tfae  chief  streets  in  which  the  carriage  traffic  is  coosiderafate.  Some 
of  the  principal  streets  even  in  the  metropolis  almost  justify  the 
description  of  beiitg  "stresms  of  mud  and  filth  in  winter,'  and 
••Beas  of  dust"  in  summer.  But  attention  has  of  late  been  directed 
to  the  cleansing  of  the  road  as  a  means  of  removing  damp  and 
dirt  or  dust,  which  are  each  found  lo  be  injurious.  So  far  as 
Twioua  experiments  have  yet  proceeded  iu  the  metropolis,  th<-y  are 
Hated  lo  be  highly  favourable  to  (be  viae  of  wood  as  a  snbetance 
tor  paving  tbe  slrcels,  though  perhaps  lu  formt  ditl'erent  from 
those  at  present  in  use.  with  iniproveraeDts  which  further  expe- 
rience will  suggest.  Wood,  when  pinned  together  and  laid  on  a 
firm  substratum,  appears  to  be  less  retentive  of  wet  thannueit  forms 
of  stone  pavement,  and  lo  possess  very  considerable  advantage?  over 
the  Macadamised  roads  for  crowded  thoroughfares.  Ifil  be  brought 
!oto  general  use  it  will  have  an  advantage  in  removing  the  gmniie 
dust,  which  medical  authorities  believe  to  be  much  more  prejndi- 
cial  to  health,  in  exciting  or  a^ravating  lung  diseases,  than  the 
public  have  been  aware  of.  Where  there  is  much  dust  in  the  work- 
ing of  close  quarries,  the  effects  of  it  are  almost  as  destniciive  to 
the  limgs  of  the  operatives  as  the  knife-grinding  lo  the  operatives 
•f  Sheffield  who  do  not  guard  against  the  steel-dust.-  '-  II  i* 
scarcely  conceivable,"  Dr.  Amott  slates,  "  that  the  immense  quan- 
itttjes  of  granite-diist  pounded  by  one  or  two  hundred  tiiousand 
fairs  of  wheels  working  on  Macadamised  streets,  should  nor 
greatly  injure  the  pubUc  health.  In  houses  bordering  such 
Mreels  or  roads,  it  is  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  practice  of 
*ratefing,  the  fiimiture  is  often  covered  with  dust  even  more  than 
once  in  the  day,  bo  tliat  writing  on  it  with  the  finger  becomes 
'l^ible,  and  the  lungs  and  air-tubes  of  the  inhabitants,  with  a 
'iuoist  lining  to  detain  the  dust,  are  constantly  pumping  the  same 
atmosphere.  The  passengers  by  a  stage-coach  in  dry  weather, 
irheu  the  wind  is  moving  with  them  so  as  to  keep  them  enveloped 
in  the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  horses'  feet  and  ibe  wheels  of 
the  coach,  have  their  clothes  soon  saturatt^d  to  whiteness  with  the 
dost,  and  their  lungs  of  course  are  charged  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree. A  gentleman  who  rode  only  20  miles  in  this  way,  liad  afler- 
War<l3  lo  cough  and  expectorate  fur  10  days  to  clear  bis  cheat 
again."  The  imperfection  of  road  cleansing  in  paved  slre«t«  at 
the  same  time  deteriorates  the  salubrity  of  the  towns,  the  value  of 
the  refuse  for  production,  and  the  streets  themielves.    The  bimen 
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find  that  the  refuse  of  the  streets,  of  which  liorsc-dung  and  other 
sxcreinentilious  subsl&ncea  form  so  imporlaiit  a  part,  is  valuable 
in  proportion  as  it  is  "fresh."  On  a  proposition  to  sweep  the 
titreets  of  a  town  disirict  oftener,  it  was  staled  by  some  farmers 
that  they  would,  ia  that  case,  give  more  for  the  refuse.  It  is 
wiih  this  description  of  refuse,  as  stated  with  respect  to  the  night- 
soil,  in  proportion  as  il  is  allowed  to  remain  in  t lie  streets  to  dry,  it 
loses  the  gas  which  gives  it  value ;  and  ibe  gas  which  is  lost  fre- 
quently gives  to  streets  the  offensive  smell  perceptible  to  strangers 
»ho  have  not  been  familiarised  to  it,  and  makes  a  deleterious 
addition  to  the  compounds  by  which  the  health  of  the  town  popu- 
lation is  injured.  'ITie  complete  and  rapid  cleansing  of  the  roads 
has  also  its  effects  on  the  draught.  It  is  proved  experimentally 
that,  "  calling  the  draught  on  a  broken-stone  road  5,  that  on  the 
same  road  covered  with  dust  is  8,  and  that  on  the  same  road  wet 
and  miiddy  is  10."*  A  road  should  be  cleansed  •'  from  time  to 
time,  so  as  never  to  have  half  an  inch  of  mud  upon  it.  This  is 
particularly  necessary  to  be  attended  to  where  the  materials  are 
weak,  for  if  the  surface  is  not  kept  clean,  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
becoming  dry  in  the  intervals  between  showers  of  rain,  it  will  be 
rajudly  worn  away."  With  the  even  surface  obtainable  from  the 
use  of  wood  as  a  pavement,  it  is  staled  that  the  streets  which  are 
now  kept  wet  and  dirty  whilst  the  process  of  cleansing  is  slowly 
carriiid  on  by  the  hand,  may  be  rapidly  and  cheaply  swept  by 
snot-piag-maeluaes  drawn  by  horses.  With  the  advantage  of  such 
a  system  of  senerage  as  that  described  by  Mr.  Roe,  the  surface 
refuw.  whicli  continues  exposed  during  a  whole  week,  may  be 
removed  every  morning  before  the  hours  of  tralTtc  from  all  the 
principal  thoroughfares.  In  the  main  streets  of  the  towns  of 
considerable  traftlc,  u  smooth  and  firm  surface  for  the  carriage- 
niiy  would  eu$un>  ilte  advantages  of  a  railroad,  in  addition  to 
those  lo  the  public  liMlih  from  cleanliness.  Tlie  experience  on 
several  jwrtions  of  smooth  road  shows  that  single  horses  with 
lightsr  and  less  cxpemite  vehicles  would  suffice  where  two  horses 
«ro  now  requiretl  on  the  common  roads ;  where  strong  stone  pave- 
ments are  required  lo  resist  the  shock  of  heavy  vehicles,  and  heavy 
vehicles  propelled  with  double  power  to  resist  the  battering  of 
strong  jiavements,  and  tlie  grinding  and  wear  and  tear  of  heavy 
and  diriy  roads. 

Captain  Velch,  the  engineer,  who  is  extensvely  acquainted  with 
the  structural  economy  of  (owns,  observes  in  a  communication  on 
the  subject,  that — 

*'  The  other  mode  of  avoiding  the  fonnalion  of  mud  is  the  substitu- 
tion (if  wooden  ])Bvenienl8 ;  of  the  tuccess  of  these  I  have  little  doubt, 
Ihiitish  for  the  prcuciit  many  failures  have  occurred,  diher  from  the 
AntudatiDn  not  having  been  truly  and  fimily  laid,  or  from  the  blocks  of 

^*  Tfutit*  QB  UmA  foniMtioQ  uiil  ClmiiiiBg. 
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vowl  not  being  massive  enough.  Tli«  greatest  ofajectuin  la  wnod  parc- 
QientB  at  present  is  the  slipping  of  the  horses,  but  this  I  believe  might  be 
obviated.  The  queatioD.however,  at  present  it  to  get  rid  of  the  street  dirt, 
•tich  aa  it  ia  i  aiid  for  that  purpose  1  codcut  in  opiuion  it  would  only  be 
necessary  in  wet  weather  during  r&ins  that  the  street-cleaner  should 
■weep  the  dirt  into  the  kennela,  and  aid  the  w^ter  by  stirrii^  the  mud, 
to  curry  off  the  material  in  a  state  of  diSuiion ;  in  dry  weither,  the 
opening  of  pipes  with  hose  attached  would  serve  the  same  purpose  ss  ihe 
Tains,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  (he  eewera^  at  the  time  most  required.. 
After  a  short  but  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  cleaoiing  effect  of  the  water  is 
fully  perceived  :  and  if  any  means  could  be  devised  of  saving  the  rain- 
TVDler  that  falls  on  Ihe  houses  and  in  tlie  streets,  so  as  to  apply  it  iu  con- 
siderable quantities  at  intervals,  it  is  probable  that  the  raia-wBicr  wvuid 
'le  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  in  question." 

Mr.  Koe  states,  that  arrangements  were  made  with  tlie  water 
companies  for  supplies  of  water  for  the  cleansing  of  ths  sewera 
'a  the  Holborn  and  Finabury  district,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
ordinary  supplies  to  the  sewors  sufficed,  and  those  froro  the  com- 
pany were  not  used. 

Tlie  cleansing  of  the  streets  and  tlie  removal  of  the  imparities 
from  [he  habitations  appears  to  have  been  the  subject  of  con- 
Hderable  attention  at  Paris  of  late  years.  Ad  individual  pro- 
posed to  the  administration  of  that  city  a  mode  of  cleansing  the 
streets  and  pavement,  by  sweeping  all  the  refuse  into  the  sewers 
which  are  discharged  into  the  Seine,  that  had  hitherto  been 
daily  gathered  into  heaps  and  carted  away  beyond  the  pre- 
«nct9.  The  minister  of  police  thought  it  advisable  to  taWe  the 
opinion  of  the  Institute  on  the  propoial.     The  superiority  of  the 

E reposed  mode  of  street  cleansing  was  admitted,  but  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  Institute,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  having 
ucertained  the  quantity  of  rubbish  which  was  daily  collected  ia 
Paris,  and  also  the  quantity  of  water  which  flowed  in  the  Seine 
during  the  summer-time,  they  found  (hat  this  volume  of  water  was 
9600  times  greater  than  the  greatest  quantity  of  filth  and  rubbi^ 
collected  in  the  same  length  ot  time  from  the  streets  of  Paris  ; 
and  they  reported  as  their  conclusion,  "  that  the  quantity  of  dirt 
tvliich  would  be  thrown  into  the  Seine,  compared  with  the  volume 
of  water  in  tile  river,  would  be  found  to  be  so  extremely  small  as 

»to  be  absolutely  inappreciable;  that  it  was  not  from  the  considera- 
tion therefore  of  insalubrity  itiat  the  project  for  cleaning  the  streets 
^  proposed  should  be  negatived,  but  solely  because  by  that  means 
ibere  would  be  lost  a  quantity  of  most  valuable  manure,  which 
was  quite  indispensable  to  the  agriculture  around  Paris,  and  con- 
Bequently  to  Paris  itself."  • 

Mr.  Hoe  has  furnished  me  with  a  calculation  made  from  the 
^^  flow  of  water  in  the  Thames,  at  a.  neap  tide :  taking  the  ebb,  and 
^Lftmparing  it  with  the  quantity  of  deposit  in  the  water  running 
^^Uom  the  sewers  from  thu  whole  of  the  metropolis  (assuming  that 
^^B  *  See  iu  tlie  Appemlis  the  rorm  of  ealeuUtion, 
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the  sewerage  Wars  ihe  same  proportion  as  llie  Hoiborn  and 
Finebury  dmsioii),  that  the  proportion  of  impuriliea  to  the  volumo 
of  water  of  the  Thames  IB  as  I  to  10,100.  If  the  surface  cleanslijn- 
of  the  streots  were  added  to  the  ordinary  mass  of  impurity,  he 
calculates  that  the  proportion  held  in  suspension  would  then  be 
about  1  to  5069,  To  this  must  be  addHl  Ihe  impurities  from 
land-flood&,  and  those  from  vessels  in  the  river.  The  amount  of 
impurity  discharged  from  tlie  sewers  was  calculated  from  llie 
amount  of  deposit  known  to  have  l)een  formed  in  several  of  them. 
The  amount  of  impurity  in  the  Thames  would  therefore  be,  at  the 
least,  douUe  the  amount  of  that  calculated  for  the  Seine.* 

If  the  evils  of  the  pollution  of  such  a  stream  were  much 
greater,  they  would  still  be  found  inconsiderable  as  compared  with 
the  perpet.ual  pollution  of  the  air  by  tl'e  retention  of  ordures  and 
rafuBc  amidst  lar^  masses  of  the  population.  What  has  been 
stated  as  to  the  practicability  of  extending  threefold  the  cleansing 
of  towns,  by  dispensing  with  cartage,  and  using  the  sewers  for  the 
removal  of  the  refuse  of  the  sli-cels,  is  statetl  as  an  advantage,  even 
on  the  Ktipposilion  that  no  use  is  made  of  the  refuse,  and  that  it  is 
entirely  thrown  away.  But  it  were  a  reproach  to  stop  at  the 
advance  to  this  far  lesser  evil,  and  \o  add  to  the  pollution  of  the 
streams  of  the  towns,  whicii  throughout  the  country  form  tlie  chief 
canimon  sewers,  by  throning  into  them  everything  that  is  vAa 
in  the  towns,  i.f.  everything  that  is  most  valuable  for  increasing 
\    the  surrounding  fertility. 

On  a  full  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  and  of  the  evi- 
doiico  indicated,  it  will,  1  trust,  be  found  to  bo  satisfactorily  esta- 
bhshrtl ;  tlmt  the  houses  of  towns  may  be  constantly  and  rapidly 
cleansed  of  noxious  refuse  by  adaptation  of  drains  and  public 
sewen;  aad  that  wiih  sucJi  an  adaptation,  lor  one  street  or  one 
district  ck-ansod  at  thu  present  expense  three  may  be  cleansed  by 
the  proposed  mode  ;  that  the  natuial  streams  flowing  near  towns 
may  bo  preserivd  from  the  pollution  caused  by  the  influx  of 
the  contents  of  the  public  sewers,  by  the  conveyance  of  all 
refuse  through  covered  pipes,  and  that  Ihe  existing  cost  of 
conveyance,  by  whiob  its  use  for  production  is  restricted,  may 

*  In  Vara  tire  |pi:atar  pcopoitian  of  the  i>riviile  hounri  are  wen  now  >u|i)iliiJ 
with  water  only  by  itBlcr.cam«n,  kihI  the  iDiiani  of  tbv  imaiediftte  conmyuin'  of 
•»rine,  by  a  sjt/tvm  of  nier-clotcti  cummunicBtiii^  Ihrovgh  itrikini  to  mwcis  to 
iKafitiiilc*  kx  UK,  tffluld  not  bam  tieen  pmcnleil  to  the  coniidefatiou  of  tlia  men 
otKWna  to  arhoDi  the  lubject  was  refetied.  Itappeoti  that  iii  tb«  6r>l  clam  of 
houK*  ID  that  cily  the  ectipuol)  were  furmerly  only  ftoplwd  oaea  in  fonr  oi  flffl 
ysan,  asd  tliot  ii  1*  now  oonsiderad  ■  sreal  impicwnneiit  that  Xiaf  an  amj^ani 
t <•  ICC  ot  Ulrica  s^car.  But  llic  <iff<!ni.ivcDei*  nod  tlw  ri*c|ti>nl  injaiiMU  rffccts 
frwn  tmntyiiig  and  rEmoTiac  llie  tontrnli,  has  IeJ  to  the  propoaal  of  a  plan  of  doMd 
rweptaclM  or  mnoTiihls  tanki,  in  which  the  Mil  m»y  In  carted  away  lo  the  plate  of 
drpaail  Tw  uM  *i  niaDu«.  The  rutuDlion,  ho«n«,  of  aeeumuUtiDiw,  which  can 
will*  U*  coaMaBlly  coniavvd  I.y  newit  of  walet,  aiid  the  want  of  proper  luiiiilin  of 
walar  laid  on  iii  llw  houwa  vtry  setioiuly  iliipnrawa  Ilic  uiluhrily  and  faabiti  of  the 
popiilathm  of  that  «iiy,  ai  well  at  of  thii  vnm  ia  thi>  couutiy  where  the  iBtne  rrac- 
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be  reduced  to  lesB  thaa  otie4bvticdi  or  fiftieth  of  the  present 
expense  of  removal  by  hand  labour  and  cartage;*  thai  these 
bounties  on  cleanlinesB  and  safaibritj  on  the  ooe  hand,  and 
beneBcial  production  on  the  other,  are  dependent  oo  skiUul  and 
appropnale  adnunistratiTe  arrangements.  But  for  the  aftatnnient 
of  these  objects,  and  the  relief  of  the  worst-conditioned  districts^ 
another  provision  appears  to  be  requisite,  namely,  appropriate 

Supplies  of  Water. 

Besides  those  reports  from  towns  in  which  a  large  proportion  of 
their  salubrity  is  attributed  to  a  natural  drainage,  from  the 
porosity  of  the  soil,  or  from  the  undulations  of  the  %nrface  being 
favourable  to  the  discharge  of  moisture,  as  at  Birmingham^ 
other  reports  ascribe  a  large  prc^portion  of  the  comparative 
health  of  the  population  to  advantageous  circumstances^  in  re- 

rt  to  the  supplies  of  water.     From  such  information  as  that 
idv  cited,  it  will  be  manifest  that  for  an  efficient  svstcm  of 
house  cleansing  and  sewerage,  it  is  indispensable  that  proper  snp- 

Slies  of  pure  water  should  be  provided,  and  be  laid  on  in  the 
ouses  in  towns  of  every  size,  and,  it  might  be  added,  in  all  con* 
siderable  mini  villages.  No  previous  investigations  had  led  me 
to  conceive  the  great  extent  to  which  the  labouring  dasges  are 
subjected  to  privations,  not  only  of  water  for  the  purpose  of 
ablution,  house  cleansing,  and  sewerage,  but  of  wholesome  water 
for  drinking,  and  culinary  purposes^ 

Af  r.  John  Liddle,  one  of  the  medical  oflicers  of  the  White- 
chapel  union,  after  describing  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 

•  Mr.  John  Martin,  the  artkt,  b—  gndtmf  cmcd  te  te^ct  psbfic  allnitiMi  lo  tW 
■ewenge  of  tlieiBetrop«ti%aBA  pumowJUM,  WBetiflaof  m^oiaAdoaca— nMa,acd 
vaiiout  •rchitectanU  vorks  nUmg  the  Tkmotm,  wkk  dw  ■tnnwiwn  •hf<c:»#f  ptcic  aS- 
ing  the  pollution  of  the  rirer,  and  tanag  the  idoK.    His  plaa  vac  la  form  a  casal 
on  each  bank  parallel  to  the  river,ao  as  to  iatcrcept  tlw  whole  of  the  agwetagt,  and 
eonrtf  it  to  large  menroirt  or  places  of  dcposii  at  a  <ffttsacri     His  plaa  foe  the 
north  hank  was  a  canal,  constructed  of  iron,  OMiins  €§,§§#1.  per  aiile,  emlaidiag 
&oBa  Westmnaier  to  Uw  oMmth  of  Hk  Semt's  ComI,  "wIkio  the  gvai  reeep- 
tacle  should  be  from  which  the  ml  sfaoold  be  coasefsd  to  l^qgcs,  aad  trtTtnr^H 
by  canals'  to  Tarioas  parts  of  the  eountiy.'' — Ctmmuitte  <m  Seweri  Report,  o.  1^. 
The  primary  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  it  would  send  the  irfnse  ftm  farther  mA 
of  the  reach  of  large  dirtridss  where  it  is  wmted  as  inaaBir,  to  a  place  when  h 
would  onlj  be  aTaiiable  to  the  placn  lor  which  caaat  umnfamet  wmM  be  conve- 
nient ;  that  it  wc»nld  leate  ontpothad  the  great  obatadc  ta  the  uae  of  mMmnn, 
namely,  the  cost  of  remoral  aod  appheaiion  hj  cartage  and  hand  labour.    The'ceo- 
strudioii  of  the  canal  would  also  involre  the  disturbance  of  the  whoSe  of  the  wharf 
propetty ;  as  ongioallj  propoted,  it  iafolftd  their  entire  ve-consliuclisB,  mmd  the 
erection  of  a  grand  colonnade  alon^  the  lianks  of  the  river.     For  the  rcaMrral  of  the 
refute,  engineers  of  |»ractical  expeneace  agiee  that  the  most  eligiide  plan  waa  by 
Tarions  small  eoudintsy  not  largvr,  where  iron  pipes  ought  be  nectwarr,  than  tkc 
pipes  used  by  the  water  compaaies  la  briagiag  watar  iate  the  aietiupoBs,  at  a  cost 
not  a  fifth,  perhaps,  of  one  large  canal,  and  without  any  diftorbaace  of  piopany. 
For  the  application  of  the  refuse  as  manure,  practical  experience  at  Edinl»urgh,  and 
of  irrigation  elsewhere,  shows  that  the  asest  rflectcal  oMde  of  diitiibatiea  for  wse  ia 
by  water-meadows  or  drainage  and  irrigation  combined;  forming  an  naseci^  uaoa- 
tentatious,  self-acting  system  of  excretory  ducts,  sltogether  supeneding  cartage  ar 
hand  labomr,  and  emreyiag  the  refase  in  ehned  streaan,  acting  tifitiurtfi  md 
rapidly  wttU  they  diitribBte  tiKfafaw  iaio  tht  isM  ef 
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(Iwelllu^  of  the  labouring  populalion  in  that  part  o{  London, 
slates,  that — 

"In  coDDeikni  with  this  state  of  ^ings  is  the  deBciency  of  water  which 
ii  not  Uid  on  in  any  of  ihdr  houses. 

"  How  do  they  get  such  water  as  the;  use? — They  get  it  for  the  most 
part  from  a  plug  in  the  courts.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  ilie  actuiil 
scarcity  of  water,  or  their  reluctance  to  fetch  it,  but  the  effect  is  a 
iCftTCity  of  water.  When  I  have  occasion  to  visit  their  rooms,  I  find  they 
have  only  a  very  scanty  supply  of  water  in  their  tuba.  When  they  ate 
washing,  the  smell  of  the  dirt  mixed  nith  the  soap  is  the  most  ofiensive 
of  at  I  the  smells  I  have  lo  cncouoter.  They  merely  pass  dirty  linen 
through  very  dirty  water.  The  smell  of  the  linen  itself,  when  so  washed, 
ii  very  offensive,  and  must  have  an  injurioua  effect  on  the  health  of  the 
occupants.  The  filth  of  their  dwelhngs  is  excessive,  so  is  their  personal 
filth.  When  they  attend  my  surgery,  I  am  always  obliijed  to  have  the 
door  open.  When  I  am  coming  down  stairs  from  the  parlour,  I  know 
at  the  distance  of  a  tlight  of  stuira  whether  there  are  any  poor  patients 
in  the  surgery.  Any  one  who  attends  on  the  relief  days  of  the  out-door 
relief  may  latiafy  liimself  as  to  the  personal  condition  of  these  parties. 

"  Are  the  courts  in  which  the  labouring  classes  reside,  in  your  district. 
paved  or  cleansed  ? — They  are  not  flagged,  they  have  a  sort  of  pchbles ; 
they  are  always  wet  and  dirt)*.  The  people,  having  no  convenience  in 
their  houses  for  gettmg  rid  of  waste  water,  throw  it  down  at  tbe  doora. 
It  I  cast  my  eye  over  the  whole  district  at  this  moment,  1  do  not  think 
that  one  house  lor  the  working  classes  will  be  found  in  which  there  1 
such  a  thing  as  a  sink  for  getting  rid  of  the  water. 

*'  Then  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  house  with  the  water  laid  on  ? — 
Not  one  in  the  poorer  places.  There  is  also  the  want  of  cesspools ; 
there  is  only  one  or  two  places  for  a  whole  court,  aud  soil  lies  about  the 
places  which  are  in  a  most  offensive  condition. 

"  What  is  the  number  of  cases  which  you  visit  for  the  administration 
of  medical  relief  during  the  year  V — During  the  last  year  the  number  of 
cases  was  1560,  ell  of  them  out-patients. 

"  Has  not  u  large  sewer  been  recently  formed  through  your  district  ? 
— Yea,  through  Rosemary-lane. 

"  What  has  been  its  effect? — Very  little  as  respects  the  inhabitants  of 
the  courts  ;  the  landlords  are  not  compelled,  and  do  nut  go  lo  the  ex- 
pense of  making  any  communication  from  the  courts  to  the  sewer;  the 
courts  are  in  as  wet  and  dirty  and  in  as  bad  a  condition  ai;  ever. 

"  What  arc  the  rents  paid  for  these  descriptions  of  tenements? — I  am 
informed,  very  high  rents.  I  am  informed  that  this  description  of  pro- 
perty pays  a  belter  per  centage  than  any  other  description  of  property. 
- — My  impression  is  that  it  pays  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  in  many  in- 
stances." 

This  evidince  exhibits  the  common  condition  of  large  masses  of 
babitations,  even  in  the  metropolis,  wliere  there  are  so  many  com- 
peting companies. 

Mr.  Molt  states  that,  in  Manchealor, — 


"  There  are  numernus  pumps  and  a  pleiitifiil  supply  of  water  within 
■  few  feet  of  the  surlnce,  lo  say  nothing  oflhe  various  tanks  and  cisterns 
in  fttctorics  and  private  dwellings,  which  in  this  proverbially  rainy  dis- 
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irict  are  always  abundantly  supplied;  bat,  Utom  the  Batue  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  rain-water  is  freqaeotly  like  ink.  The  Irwell  and  Med- 
lock  rivers  run  through  the  town  of  Manchester ;  but  bcin|^  fcoeptades 
for  all  kinds  of  fihh  and  refuse,  the  water  is  too  impure  for  general  use. 
In  the  suburbs  of  Manchester  the  water  is  generally  procured  throogh 
the  medium  of  rain-water  cisterns,  or  from  Tery  shallow  wells  by  pamps» 
In  the  better  class  of  houses  it  is  generally  filtered,  but  the  poorer 
classes  use  it  without  any  preparation.  The  custom  is  for  owners  of 
small  cottage  property  to  erect  a  pump  for  the  use  ci  a  given  number 
of  houses;  this  pump  is  frequently  rented  by  one  of  the  tenants,  who 
keeps  it  locked,  and  each  of  the  other  tenants  are  taxed  a  certain  sum 
per  month  for  the  use  of  it.  One  poor  woman  told  me  she  paid  1«.  per 
month.  The  water  company  give  a  plentiful  supply  to  small  bouses  at 
61.  per  year,  or  about  half  what  this  woman  paid  for  a  precarkms  supply 
from  the  subscription  pump.  The  Stockport  Local  Act  empowers  the 
commissioners  of  that  town  to  cornel  the  cottage  owners  to  provide  a 
good  supply  of  water  to  their  tenants." 

Mr,  John  Mayle,  medical  officer  of  the  Truro  union,  states — 

**  But  few  houses  are  properly  supplied  with  water.  In  very  dry 
seasons,  they  have  to  fetch  water  from  a  distance  varying  from  a  quarter 
to  H  mile." 

This  is  at  present  the  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
houses  in  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  Heodoo,  where  water  b 
purchased  by  the  pailful. 

Mr.  Daniel  Antrobtu,  medical  officer  of  the  Audley  district, 
Newcastle  union,  Staffordshire,  says — 

'^They  have  seldom  a  good  supply  of  water,  are  without  jmmps^^md 
the  occupants  are  obliged  to  obtain  it  from  stagnant  reservoirs  or  im- 
pure springs,  situate  often  at  a  considerable  distance." 

Mr.  Henry  Cribb,  the  medical  o&cer  of  the  Dunmow  union 
reports,  as  a  circumstance  which  is  highly  injurious  to  the  health, — 

**  The  want  of  good  and  wholesome  spring-water :  there  being  scarcely 
any  pumps  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  they  are  compelled  to  use  water  col- 
lected from  ditches;  and  I  have  known  it  frequently  to  be  not  only  very 
impure,  but  almost  in  a  putrid  state.*' 

The  medical  officer  of  the  Bishop's  Stortford  union,  states — 

**  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  this  and  most  of  the  rural  parishes, 
complaints  oflen  arise  from  the  want  of  good  and  wholesome  spring- 
water,  there  being  very  few  pumps,  or  even  wells,  and  the  poor  being 
compelled  to  use  water  collected  from  ditches  and  other  impure  sources ; 
this  circumstance,  connected  with  the  very  imperfect  drainage,  I  think 
requires  strict  investigation.'' 

Mr.  Whilpeh,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Lexden  and  Winstree 
union,  states— 

**  There  is  a  point  I  deem  most  worthy  of  notice,  I  allude  to  the 
deficiency  of  spring-water.  The  inhabitants  of  Sakot  Virley  and 
Great  Wigborough  are'compelled  to  drink  pond-water,  which  is  impure, 
brackish,  and  most  injurious  to  the  coostitntion.     l%c  lew  who  have 
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Uie  means,  send  for  water  n  distance  of  four  milea  ;  to  obviate  thia  evil 
would  lie  a  blessing  conferred  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  populatitin 
residing  in  these  parishes." 

Mr.  William  Blower,  surgeon  of  Bedford,  states, — 

"  At  Woollon  (near  Beilford)  the  labmirerH  are  very  numerous,  and 
before  the  passing  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  dependent  for  support  upon  the  poor-rates.  The  laiid  was 
enclosed  and  undrained,  employment  wbs  scanty,  and  wages  were  very 
low;  the  water  was  very  tiad,  llie  inliabilants  being  principally  supplied 
from  pitsdugnear  their  houses,  and  tilled  by  rain  in  the  winter,  which  in 
the  summer,  and  particularly  in  dry  seasons,  were  almost  emplied  by 
use  and  evaporation,  leaving  only  a  muddy  fluid  covered  with  n  green 
scum,  atid  loaded  with  aqualie  animals  and  plants.  Sporadic  lyphus 
prevailed  extensively  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  ague  in  the 
winter  and  spring. 

"  Since  the  introduction  of  the  New  Poor  Law  and  the  enclosure  of 
the  land,  considerable  draining  has  been  elTected,  employment  has  been 
more  plentiful,  and  the  wages  higher,  and  manv  of  the  labourers  have 
allolmenls  of  ground.  Typhus  has  been  rapidly  diminishing,  and  this 
year  (1639)  there  was  no  case  until  November,  and  then  only  two. 
This  must  principally  be  atiributed  to  the  improved  slate  of  the  parish, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  this  jear,  to  the  wetness  of  the  season,  by  which 
the  water-pita  have  been  kvpl  nearly  full,  so  that  the  condiiions  favour- 
able to  the  generation  of  malaria  have  not  existed. 

"  A  few  wells  have  been  dug  lately,  and  good  water  has  been  nb- 
latned,  and  there  is  every  probability  if  the  naler-pils  were  filled  up, 
and  more  wells  dug,  and  the  draining  completed,  that  sporadic  typhus 
ftad  ague,  which  have  go  long  infested  this  village,  and  occasioned  so 
uiueh  distress  and  expense,  might  be  entirely  eradicated.  A  respect- 
able farmer  informed  me  tliat,  in  the  neighbouring  pariBh  of  Hougliion, 
a  few  years  ago,  his  was  the  only  family  that  used  well-water,  and 
almost  the  only  one  that  escaped  ague." 

'llie  stale  of  the  supplies  of  water  to  the  labouring  classes  in 
Scotland  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  prevalent  in  the  towns  and 
the  rural  dislricts  of  England. 

Mr.  William  Tail,  surgeon,  of  Edinburgh,  slates,  in  regard  lo 
the  houses  in  the  High-street,  Cowgate,  and  Caiiongate  : — 

"  Tlie  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  remarkable  for  their  generally  un- 
eomforlable  appearance,  and  I  attribute  this  in  most  instances  to  a  de- 
ficient supply  of  water,  necessaries,  and  such  like  conveniences.  TTiere 
are  no  receptacles  for  filth  of  any  description,  and  it  is  either  accumu- 
lated in  the  stairs  or  dwellings  themselves,  and  the  alairs  are  scarcely 
ever  washed.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  the  poor  have 
to  travel  for  a  considerable  dislance  for  water,  and  aflerwards  carry  it 
up  five,  Bis,  or  wven  stories  ?" 

The  Return  from  Glasgow  slates  that  the — 

"  Sewers  or  drains  are  left  uneoTered,  and  with  no  diluting  water 
except  the  refuse  of  fumilies  and  rain-water." 

That — 

"  There  ia  no  acarcily  of  water  Ef  carried  into  (he  poorer  houses." 
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Dr.  Alexander  Cuddie^  of  Aberdeen,  states  that  the — 

"  Water  is  plentiful ;  but  it  would  be  proper  to  bring  it  ifito  the 
houses  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich." 

Mr,  Forrest,  in  his  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
population  of  Stirling,  states  that  in  that  town — 

*•  The  supply  of  water  is  often  very  deficient.  There  is  no  water- 
company,  and  the  water  is  not  conveyed  into  the  houses  even  of  the 
wealthy  inhabitants.  In  times  of  scarcity  it  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence to  see  from  80  to  100  persons  waiting  at  each  public  well  for 
water;  and  the  scarcity  of  it  is  often  made  an  excuse  by  servants  for 
the  neglect  of  domestic  duties.  I  may  therefore  with  propriety  say, 
that  the  poor  of  Stirling  are  often  not  properly  supplied  with  water  for 
the  purposes  stated  in  the  query." 

The  Rev,  George  Lewis,  the  minister  of  St.  David's  parish, 
Dundee,  in  speaking  of  drainage,  says  that — 

**  Everything  in  this  way  is  done  very  imperfectly ;  drains  and 
sewers  are  insufficient,  and  run  into  the  mill-pond." 

That  there  is— 

*'  No  water,  except  what  is  purchased  or  taken  oat  of  the  filthy  mill- 
pond." 

Another  informant  states-— 

"  The  west  and  south-west  suburbs  are  destitute  of  water,  and  have 
no  sewers;  the  north  and  east  suburbs  are  also  badly  supplied  with 
water,  and  have  no  drains.  Indeed  there  arc  only  two  drains  in  the 
town  that  I  know  of,  and  I  should  think  them  rather  hurtful  than  other- 
wise, as  there  is  not  water  enough  to  scour  them  out." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  whether  the  residences  of  the  po- 
pulation amidst  which  contagious  febrile  diseases  arise  are  pro- 
perly supplied  with  water  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness  of  the 
houses,  person,  and  clothing  ?  Dr,  John  Macintyre,  of  Greenock, 
states  that — 

•*  Their  proprietors  or  landlords,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  not 
properly  supplied  them  with  water,  although  an  ample  supply  of  that 
necessary  aid  to  cleanliness  can  be  cheaply  obtained  by  means  of  pipes 
from  the  Shaws'  Water  Company." 

Dr.  James  Sym  states  that — 

"  There  are  few  wells  of  good  water  in  Ayr.  The  water  in  general  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  lime,  and  the  supply  is  defective.  Strangers 
find  it  unpleasant,  and  I  believe  horses  which  have  not  been  used  with 
it  are  apt  to  suffer  when  it  is  given  them  to  drink." 

Mr.  A,  Cochrane  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Thomson^  surgeons,  of  Ar- 
broath, state — 

*'  That  the  town  is  well  supplied  with  hard  water,  but  that  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  soft  water  might  be  brought  into  the  town  with  Very 
little  expense  from  a  spring  in  the  neighbourhood." 

f2 
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The  Return  from  Renfrew  states  that — 

"  A  plentiful  supply  of  water  may  be  had  from  the  street  wells,  anJ 
also  from  a  burn  wliicli  miis  close  to  the  towu." 
Dr-  Hettry  Douglas,  of  Duiife  nit  line,  says — 
"They  are  vtry  inadequately  supplied  with  water  for  these  pur- 

The  return  from  Kirkwall,  slates — 

"That  water  is  HuppKed  at  public  wells  ;  tliere  is  no  scarcity  of  waler, 
but  it  is  somewlmt  hard." 

Dr.  \V.  B.  Ross,  of  Tain,  in  reply  lo  (he  question  whether  Ihu 
town  is  properly  supplied  with  waler  ?  says — 

"  By  no  means ;  the  water  ia  very  hard,  and  unfit  for  miist  domestic 
purposes.'' 

Dr.  S.  Scott  Alison,  in  his  Report  On  the  sanatory  condition  of 
the  town  of  Tranent,  i'umishes  an  exemplification  of  the  condition  , 
of  many  of  the  smaller  towns : — 

"  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  liousc  in  Tranent  into  which  water  is 
conducied  by  pipes.  There  existed  great  difficulty  on  many  occasions 
in  getting;  waler  at  all.  During  the  seven  years  I  lived  ibeie,  the 
village  was,  on  the  whole,  extremely  ill  supplied  with  waler:  it  was 
usual  for  it  to  be  occasionally  absent  from  Tranent  alto£;elher.  Last 
summer  the  supply  of  water  was  slopped  for  several  months.  The  in- 
habitanta  suffered  the  greatest  inconvenience  from  this  cause ;  they 
could  not  get  suflicieui  water  lo  maintain  cleanliness  of  person  and 
clothes;  itWB.<i  even  difbcult  for  labouring  people  to  get  enough  to 
cook  their  victuals ;  and  I  know  that  many  of  the  poor  were,  in  con- 
sequence, reduced  to  the  practice  of  using  impure  and  imwholesome 
water-  On  these  occasions  waler  was  carried  from  a  conKiderabte 
distance  from  the  villt^.  Some  went  the  distance  of  a  mile;  some 
used  barrels  drawn  on  carriages ;  some  employed  children  to  bring  it 
in  small  vessels  ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  many  went  nilhout  it,  when  it  was 
highly  necessary,  from  inability  or  infirmity  to  go  themselves,  and  from 
want  of  funds  to  employ  another  for  (he  purpose.  Since  the  above  was 
written  I  have  learned  from  a  lady,  previously  resident  in  Tranent, 
thai,  when  cholera  prevailed  in  that  district,  some  of  the  patients  suf- 
fered very  much  indeed  from  want  of  water,  and  that  so  great  was  the 
privation,  that  on  that  calamitous  occasion  yieople  went  into  the 
ploughed  fields  and  gathered  the  rain  wnter  which  collected  in  de- 
pressions in  the  ground,  and  actually  In  the  prints  made  by  horses'  feet, 
Tranent  was  formerly  well  supplied  with  water  of  excellent  quality  by 
a  spring  above  the  village,  which  flows  tiirough  a.  sand-bed.  The 
wnter  flows  into  Tranent  at  its  head,  or  highest  quarter,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  ahoiil  10  wells,  djslribnled  throughout  the  village.  The 
people  supply  themselves  at  these  wells  when  they  conlaiu  waler. 
When  the  supply  is  small,  the  water  pours  in  a  very  small  stream  only; 
and  it  happens,  in  consequence,  thai  on  these  occasions  of  scarcity 
great  crowds  of  women  and  children  assemble  at  these  places,  waiting 
tlidr  '  mm,'  as  it  is  termed.  I  have  seen  women  fighting  for  water. 
The  wells  are  sometimes  frequented  througtwut  the  who^  night.     It 
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IB  general];  believed  by  the  popiit&tion  that  this  stoppage  of  the  nater 

IS  uning  to  its  Flreani  being  diTtrted  into  a  caat-pil  which  was  sunk 

b  the  sand-bed  above  Traiietit.     That  pit  has  been  b*ned  with  sheets 

,  and  the  watei  has  lately  returned  to  Traiieut  in  great  abun- 

ThB  observations  made  by  Mr.  Burton, ia  bis  Report,  appear  to 
Jlie  deserving  of  attentive  consideration.     He  states — 

■'  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  parts  of  ScoIIbiuI  the  want  of 

k  good  supply  of  water  is  one  of  the  most  material  impedimenis  to  the 

niiriherance  of  cleanly  hubits  among  the  working  people.     Besides  the 

hfminediaie  evils  of  a  narrow  supply,  much  lime  is  wasted,  and  many  bud 

B-kabits  are  acijuired  by  those  who  have  to  wait  their  turn  at  Ilie  wells  in  a 

rtime  of  drought.    Dundee,  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  Lanark,  and  Arbroath, 

are  all,   I   believe,   imperfectly  supplied.     The  community  of  Dundee 

Jb>ve  spent  about  30,000/.  iu  s  contest  between  the  suppurters  of  two 

■floulendiug  waler-bills ;  and  I  understand  that  an  Act  which  wus  passed 

Bjibout  three  years  ago  has  been  found  incapable  of  being  put  in  opera*   . 

The  evil  is  rendered  more  serious  by  the  demand  for  cooling 

r  for  the  numerous  steam -engines,  and  the  article  is  so  precious 

ifaat  it  is  for  ihese  purposes  repeatedly  re-cooled  by  exposure  and  evapo- 

fler  it  has  been  heated.     Ibelieve  that  iu  iiiaiiy  of  the  colliery 

nul'acturing  districts  there  is  inconvenience,  amounting  to  suf- 

'iDiii  want  of  water.     Where  there  is  a  poshive  deficiency  of  ibe 

on  the  spot,  the  means  of  procuring;  a  supply  from  another 

place  are  so  various  and  so  dependent  on  local  circumstances,  that 

■'Bothingbut  some  arbitrary  authority,  possessed  of  sutficientfundf,  cuuld 

B  ensure  its  being  obtained  in  every  instance." 

On  these  and  various  reports    from  tite  medical  officers  and 

others  ia  England,  as  well  as  from  Scotland,  in  which  it  is  stated 

in  terms  similar  to  the  return  from  Renfrew,  "that  a  plentiful 

supply  of  water  may  be  had  from  the  street  wells,  and  also  from  a 

I  turn  which  runs  close  to  the  town,"  it  is  to  he  observed,  tliat  the 

rtfconomy  of  a  town,  or  of  any  considerable  collection  of  habitations, 

piappears  to  be  essentially  defective,  insofar  as  it  leaves  a  large 

^    pro]>orlion  of  the  inhabitants  dependent  on  such  a  mode  of  supply. 

Supplies  of  water  obtained  from  wells  by  the  labour  of  fetching 

and  carrying  it  in  buckets  or  vessels  do  not  answer  the  puqrase  of 

regular  supplies  of  water  brought  into  the  bouse  witnout  such 

'labour,  and  Kept  ready  in  cisterns  for  the  various  purposes  of  clean- 

I  'liness.     The  interposition  of  the  labotir  of  going  out  and  bringing 

I  ;honie  water  from  a  distance  acts  as  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of 

LlSetter  habits;  and  I  deem  it  an  important  principle  to  be  borne  in 

Vinind,  that  in  the  actual  condition  of  thp  lower  classes,  conveniences 

Fof  this  description  must  precede  and  form  the  habits.    It  is  in  vain  io 

■  expect  of  the  great  majority  of  them  that  the  disposition,  si  ill  less  ihe 

C'liabits,  will  precede  or  anticipate  and  create  the  conveniences.  Even 

I  with  persons  of  a  higher  condition,  the  habits  are  greatly  dependent 

[.'on  the  conveniences,  and  it  is  observed,  that  when  the  supplies  of 

r  water  into  the  houses  of  persons  of  the  middle  class  are  cut  off 
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by  the  pipes  being  froxen,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  send  for 
water  to  a  distance,  the  houae-deansings  and  washings  are  dimi- 
nished by  the  inconvenience ;  and  every  presumption  is  afforded 
that  if  it  were  at  all  times  requisite  for  them  to  send  to  a  distance 
for  water^  and  in  all  weathers,  their  habits  of  household  clean- 
liness would  be  deteriorated.  In  Paris  and  other  towns  where 
the  middle  classes  have  not  the  advantage  of  supplies  of  water 
brought  into  the  houses,  the  general  tiabits  of  housenold  and  per- 
sonal cleanliness  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  who 
do  enjoy  the  advantage.  The  whole  family  of  the  labouring  man 
in  the  manufacturing  towns  rise  early,  before  daylight  in  winter 
time,  to  go  to  their  work;  they  toil  hard,  and  they  return  to  their 
homes  late  at  night.  It  is  a  serious  inconvenience,  as  well  as  dis- 
comfort to  them  to  have  to  fetch  water  at  a  distance  out  of  doors 
from  the  pump  or  the  river  on  every  occasion  that  it  may  be 
wanted,  whether  it  may  be  in  cold,  in  rain,  or  in  snow.  The  minor 
comforts  of  cleanliness  are  of  course  forgone,  to  avoid  the  imme- 
diate and  greater  discomforts  of  having  to  fetch  the  water.  In 
general  it  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry  that 
the  state  of  the  conveniences  gives,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  fair 
indication  of  the  state  of  the  habits  of  the  population,  in  respect 
to  household,  and  even  personal  cleanliness.  The  Mev.  Whitwell 
Elwin,  the  chaplain  of  the  Bath  union,  gives  the  following  illus- 
tration of  the  habits  of  many  of  the  working  population  even  in 
that  city,  which  is  well  supplied  with  water : — 

''  A  man  bad  to  fetch  water  from  one  of  the  public  pumps  in  Bath, 
the  distance  from  his  house  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,—*  It  is  as 
valuable,'  he  said,  *  as  strong  beer.  We  can't  use  it  for  cooking,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  but  only  for  drinking  and  tea.'  *  Then  where  do 
you  get  water  for  cooking  and  washing  ?' — *  Why,  from  the  river.  But 
it  is  muddy,  and  often  stinks  bad,  because  all  the  filth  is  carried 
there.'  *  Do  you  then  prefer  to  cook  your  victuals  in  water  which  is 
muddy  and  stinks  to  walking  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  fetch  it  from  the 
pump  ?' — *  We  can't  help  ourselves,  you  know.  We  could  not  go  all 
that  way  for  it.'  There  are  many  gentlemen's  houses  in  the  same  dis- 
trict ill  which  the  water  is  not  fit  for  cooking ;  and  I  know  that  much 
privation  and  inconvenience  is  undergone  to  avoid  the  expense  of  water- 
carriage.  I  have  often  wondered  to  see  the  shifts  which  have  been 
endured  rather  than  be  at  the  cost  of  an  extra  pail  of  water,  of  which  the 
price  was  three  halfpence.  With  the  poor,  far  less  obstacles  are  an 
nhHohitc  barrier,  because  no  privation  is  felt  by  them  so  little  as  that  of 
i^lonnlinrw.  The  propensity  to  dirt  is  so  strong,  the  steps  so  few  and 
i'«ii>,  «h«t  nothing  but  the  utmost  facilities  for  water  can  act  as  a  counter- 
jiiiiiio  i  1111(1  Hurh  !8  the  love  of  uncleanliness,  when  once  contracted,  that 
itii  li«i»il.  «H»I  ovrn  dnmkcnness,  is  so  difficult  to  eradicate." 

Ill  IIIM4I  lo\M»«.  unci  certainly  in  the  larger  manufacturing  towns, 

lhM..i  Mi»MiiliiM«  i»r "  lun»ly  ^^1^0  «re  of  strength  to  fetch  water  are 

uimlli  iilMloMUlli  to  bo  Huploved  in  profitable  md^^^^^^  and  the 

E  J i»*l»  M  Ml'  \\m  Wm  t»«F"tfcd  in  tte  labour  of  fetchmg  water. 
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is  almost  always  much  higher  than  the  eoat  of  regolar  supplies 
of  water  even  at  the  charge  made  bjr  the  water  eomponies. 
In  Glasgow  the  charge  for  suppljring  a  labourer's  teoemeot  is 
5s.  per  annum ;  in  Manchester  6t.  In  Loodoa  the  usual  charsw 
is  10^.  for  a  tenement  containing  two  £uniUes»  &>r  which  sum  two 
toDs  and  a  half  of  water  per  week  may  be  obtained  if  needed.  For 
5^.  per  annum^  then,  as  a  water-rate  (on  which  from  10  to  20  per 
cent,  is  paid  to  the  owner  for  oollection),  each  labourer's  family  may 
be  supplied  in  the  metropolis  with  one  ton  and  a  quarter  of  water 
weekly,  if  tliey  find  it  necessary  to  use  so  much«  The  ton  is  216 
gallons,  equal  to  108  pails  full,  at  two  gaDoiB  the  paiL  Thus 
tor  less  than  one  feanj  fiirthing,  135  pails  (uU  of  water  are  taken 
into  the  house  without  the  labour  of  fetching,  without  spilling  or 
disturbance,  and  placed  in  constant  readiness  for  use.  Under  any 
circumstances,  if  the  labourer  or  his  wife  or  child  would  ocherwiie 
be  employed,  even  in  the  lowest-paid  labour  or  in  knitting  stock- 
ings, the  cost  of  fetching  water  by  hand  is  extraTagandy  high  aa 
compared  with  the  highest  coat  of  water  lifted  by  steam  aikd  eon- 
ducted  through  iron  pipes  at  a  large  expenditure  of  capital  ^'tbe 
lowest  in  London  is  about  200,000/.)  and  by  an  expeoaiTe  man- 
agement. In  illustration  of  the  didference  in  economy  of  the  two 
modes  of  conveyance^  I  may  mention  that  the  usual  cost  of  filtered 
water  carried  into  the  houses  at  Paris  by  the  water-carriers^  ia 
two  sous  the  pailful,  beins  at  the  rate  of  9r.  per  ton ;  whilst  the 
highest  charge  of  any  of  the  companies  in  London  tor  sending 
the  same  quantity  of  water  to  any  place  within  the  range  of  their 
pipes,  and  delivering  it  at  an  average  level  of  100  leet,  at  the 
highest  charge,  is  6d.  per  ton. 

At  the  highest  of  the  water  oompaiiies'  charges  it  would  be  good 
economy  for  the  health  of  the  labourer's  Eumly  to  pay  fior  water 
being  laid  on  in  the  house,  to  reduce  the  expense  of  '"^^"'^T^f 
and  loss  of  work  in  the  family,  as  indicated  by  any  of  the 
tables  of  sickness.  The  cost  of  laying  on  the  water  in  a  labourer  a 
tenement,  and  providing  a  butt  or  reoeptade  to  hold  it,  may  be 
stated  to  be  on  an  average  40#.y  which  will  last  twenty  years.  '^ 

The  experience  of  the  water  oompamea  tends  to  show  that 
the  distribution  of  water  directly  into  the  houses  where  it  is 
wanted,  would  be  good  economy  of  the  water.  When  the 
supply  of  water  into  the  houses  is  stopped  by  frost,  and  oodu 
are,  on  that  occasion,  opened  in  the  streets,  the  supply  of  water 
required  is  one-third  greater  than  usual ;  as  great,  indeed,  as  it 
is  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when  there  is  a  large  additional  coo* 
sumption  for  watering  gardens  and  roads.  I  wonid  here  suggest 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  water  should  be  charged  on  the  owners 
of  all  the  smaller  weekly  tenements,  because^  where  the  owner  finds 
it  necessary  to  collect  the  rent  weddy,  the  sooaUer  collection  of  rates 
for  longer  periods  would  ofi^n  be  irafsactieabby  and  the 
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of  the  collection  alone  of  such  small  rates  weekly  (1^-  P^r  week) 
would  be  more  than  the  amount  collected. 

The  mode  of  supplying  water  by  private  companies  for  the  sake 
of  a  profit  is  not  however  available  for  the  supply  of  a  population, 
where  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  defray  the  expense  of  Gi>taining 
a  private  Act  of  parliament^  or  the  expense  of  management  l^ 
a  board  of  directors,  or  to  produce  profits  to  shareholders ;  it  is, 
therefore,  a  mode  not  available  to  the  population  of  the  country 
who  do  not  reside  in  the  chief  towns.  The  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners have  been  urgently  requested  to  allow  the  expense  for 
procuring  supplies  for  villages  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  poor  s  rates 
in  England,  but  they  could  only  express  their  regret  that  the  law 
gave  them  no  power  to  allow  such  a  mode  of  obtaining  the  benefit 
sought.  The  mode  of  supply  by  private  companies  is,  however,  the 
subiect  of  complaint  in  the  populous  towns,  where  it  is  the  only  mode. 

Although  there  is  little  probability  that  regular  supplies  of  water 
would  ever  have  been  obtained  without  the  inducement  of  salaries 
to  the  managers  and  of  returns  of  interest  to  the  capitalists ;  al- 
though the  cost  of  most  of  the  supplies  at  the  highest  is  much 
lower  than  the  labour  of  fetching  water  from  a  pump  close  to  the 
house,  and  no  valid  objection  appears  against  compulsory  provisions 
for  water  being  laid  on  (t.  e,  for  existing  charges  of  labour  being 
reduced)  in  the  tenements  of  the  labouring  classes  in  towns,  at 
the  common  charge  of  the  water  companies:  still  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  profit  and  of  dividends  on  the  supply  of  a  natural  com- 
modity does,  in  the  new  districts  at  least,  furnish  pretexts  for  the 
objection  of  the  poorer  owners  and  ignorant  occupiers  to  the  sup- 
posed expense  of  the  improvement  which  consists  in  an  immediate 
outlay.  Apart  from  such  objections,  however,  it  is  a  mode  of 
obtaining  supplies  attended  with  great  inconveniences,  which  it  is 
dosi  nible  to  have  considered  with  respect  to  new  improvement  s.  The 
pnvtnont  of  a  dividend  for  an  improved  supply  of  such  a  commodity 
will  bo  found  as  imperfect  a  measure,  even  of  its  pecuniary  value, 
ati  il  would  be  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  a  good  and  abundant  supply 
of  iiir  and  of  the  light  of  day.  There  are  numerous  indirect 
otVocts  of  tlio  use  of  such  a  commodity,  of  which  a  pecuniary  esti- 
nuito  cannot  conveniently  be  made,  as  against  an  immediate  out- 
luv.  For  exumplo.  tliere  is  little  ground  left  for  doubt  that  the 
rrtoct  of  Htrwt  and  house  cleansing  by  means  of  the  supplies  of 
waiter  noodod  in  the  worst  districts,  would  occasion  considerable 
nMluotlonii  in  the  |>ecuniary  charge  of  sickness  on  the  poor's  rates, 
liul  II  w«uiM  bo  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  these  results  in  money 
lo  ntnko  up,  with  any  pretence  to  accuracy,  a  profit  mnd  loss 
lUMMMint  HM  un  undertaking  for  the  outlay.  The  evidence  afforded 
liy  \\\\y  nt^ntion  and  nuccess  of  a  pri^-ate  company  proves  only  that 
H  HMlnin  oImm  of  iM»rsont  so  far  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the 
iiHti|ily  M«  tu  ba  willing  to  incur  such  an  immediate  expense  as  will 
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cover  the  coat,  and  yivid  a  profit  to  the  undertakere ;  it  proves  no- 
thing as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  service  or  the  coiiimodily, 
which  may  be  immense  to  the  bulk  of  the  communily,  and  yet 
not  onu  be  found  ready  to  volunteer  to  defray  a  portion  of  the 
expense.  But  the  expense  of  the  machinery  of  water  companies, 
as  already  slated,  is  disproportioned  to  the  means  of  the  smaller 
toivns  and  to  a  large  part  of  the  country ;  and  geiwrations  may  pass 
away  amidst  lilth  and  pestilence  before  (he  scientific  means  and 
the  economy  of  prevention  can  be  appreciated  by  them.  And 
there  are  further  objections  made  in  towns  to  die  mode  of  supply 
itself.  One  is,  that  it  creates  strong  interest  against  all  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  or  the  supplies  of  water;  for  every  considerable 
improvement  creates  expense,  which  is  felt  in  diminution  of  the 
dividends  of  the  private  shareholder*;  and  so  long  as  a  majority 
of  the  rate-payers  are  content  with  bad  water,  or  deem  it  hopeless 
to  seek  to  obtain  water  of  a  superior  ci«ality,  so  long  as  any  public 
clamour  will  not  endanger  the  dividends,  il  appears  ihal  no  amend- 
ment entailing  considerable  expense  can  be  expecled.  Even  where 
there  ai-e  convenient  unappropriated  streams,  and  a  wide  field  is 
afforded  for  competition  by  a  very  populous  district,  the  competition 
of  different  companies  does  not  necessarily  furnish  to  the  individual 
consumer  any  choice  or  amendment  of  the  supplies, 

1'lie  competition  frequently  absorbs  the  prolit  on  the  funds  that 
might  be  available  to  the  competing  parties  (supposing  litem  dis- 
posed to  carry  out  any  plans  other  than  thOse  which  have  for 
their  object  the  cheapest  supply  that  can  be  procured),  and  does 
not  reduce  the  charge  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  public.  At 
one  time  there  were  three  sets  of  water-pipes  belonging  lo  three 
different  companies  passing  through  the  same  slreels  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  metropolis.  This  wasteful  competition  of  three 
immense  capitals  sunk  in  (be  supply  of  one  di.slrict,  for  which  the 
expenditure  of  one  capital  aud  one  establishment  wouhl  have  suf- 
ficed, ended  in  an  agreement  between  the  competing  companies 
to  confine  tlienisclvcs  to  particular  districts.  The  dividends  at  pre- 
sent obtained  by  the  shareholders  of  the  chief  companies  in  the 
metropolis  on  llie  capital  now  employed,  appears,  however,  to  be 
only  4,  5,  or  6  per  cent,,  but  this  is  on  several  expensive  establish- 
ments and  sets  of  officers,  which  appear  lo  admit  of  con'wlidation. 
The  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  investigated  the 
subjectof  the  supplies  of  water  in  1821,  concluded  by  i^commcnd- 
ing  a  consolidation  of  the  several  trusts,  but  excepting  that  the 
competition  between  them  has  abated,  the  expense  and  waste  of 
separate  establishments  is  still  continued,  and  beyond  this  the 
expense  of  the  fixed  capital  and  establishment,  charged  upon 
perhaps  one-third  the  proper  supply  of  water. 

The  private  companies  are  also  complained  of  as  being  practi- 
cally irresponsible  and  arbitrary,  and  unaccommodating  towards 
individuals.  It  is  a  further  subject  of  complaint,  as  respects 
supplies  by  such  companies,  that  they  8re  directed  almost  exclu- 
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aively  to  the  supplies  of  such  private  houses  as  can  pay  water- 
rates;  tliat  thoy  are  not  arranged  Tor  the  important  objects  of 
cleansing  of  the  streets  or  drains,  or  of  supplying  of  water  in  caee 
of  fire.  1  have  not  been  able  to  observe  the  extent  of  founda- 
tion for  these  complaints.  Whilst  no  strong  motive  for  ag- 
gressive proceedings  by  the  companies  against  individuals  ap- 
pears, Ihn  existing  force  of  the  following  statement  made  by 
the  Committee  referred  to.  which  sat  in  1821,  will  be  ad- 
mitted : — 

"The  public  is  at  present  without  any  protection,  even  against 
a  further.  iodeBuite  extension  of  demand.  In  cases  of  dispute, 
there  is  no  tribunal  but  the  boards  of  the  companies  tliemselves  to 
which  individuals  can  appeal ;  there  are  no  regulations  but  such 
as  Ihe  companies  may  have  voluntarily  imposed  upon  themselves, 
and  may  therefore  revoke  at  any  time,  for  the  continuance  of  iha 
snpply  in  its  present  state,  or  for  defining  the  cases  in  which  it  may 
be  withdrawn  from  the  householder.  All  these  points,  and  others 
of  the  same  nature,  indispensably  require  legislative  regulation, 
wliere  the  subject  matter  is  an  article  of  the  first  necessity,  and  the 
supply  has,  I'rom  peculiar  circumstances,  got  into  such  a  course 
that  il  is  not  under  the  oi)eration  of  those  principles  which  govern 
supply  and  demand  in  other  cases." 

Since  the  period  of  that  report,  there  has  been  no  legislation 
on  the  subject  other  than  that  in  new  Acts,  or  on  the  renewal  of 
old  ones,  clauses  hare  been  introduced  empowering  any  individual 
rate-payer  to  demand  a  supply  of  water. 

In  some  instances  legislative  permiseiona  have  been  given  to  the 
local  authorities  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  use  of  towns,  but  the 
permissions  have  not  been  accompanied  witli  the  requisite  iMwers 
to  make  them  available. 

Bath,  however,  is  supplied  with  water  under  tho  authority 
of  the  local  Act  of  tho  6  Geo.  Hi.  (c.  70),  for  paving,  &c. 
which,  after  reciting  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water  within  tlie 
city  and  previncts,  and  that  there  were  in  the  neighbourliood  of 
the  said  city  several  springs  of  water  belonging  to  the  corporation, 
enacts  that  the  corporation  shall  have  full  power  to  cause  water 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  said  city  from  such  springs,  and  gives  them 
authority  to  enter  upon  and  break  up  the  soil  of  any  public  high- 
way, or  common,  or  waste  ground,  and  the  sod  of  any  private 
grounds  within  two  milea  of  the  city,  and  the  soil  or  pavement  of 
any  street  within  the  city,  in  order  to  drain  and  collect  tho  water 
of  the  springs,  and  to  mnV-ti  reservoirs  sufficient  for  keeping  such 
water,  and  to  erect  conduits,  water-houses,  and  engines  necessary 
for  distributing  it,  and  to  lay  under  ground  aqueducta  and  pipes 
most  convenient  for  tlie  same  purpose.  The  Act  vests  ihtf  right 
and  property  of  all  water-courses  leading  from  the  said  springs 
to  the  city,  and  also  of  all  reservoirs,  conduits,  water-houses, 
and  engines,  erectei)  or  used  for  the  purpose,  in  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  citizens  of  Bath.     The  following  extract  from  a  com- 
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munication  from  HaaReo.  Whitwell  Elwin,  who  lia&  closely  inves- 
tigated the  economy  of  the  poorest  classes  iu  that  city,  thus 
describes  the  present  state  of  the  supply  : — 

"  Bath  is  surrounded  by  hillg  which  pour  dowri  a  vast  qiuntity  o( 
water  into  reservoirs.  Pipes  are  laid  from  these  reservoirs  to  every  part 
of  Balh,  and  us  Ihe  springs  from  which  the  water  orig;inally  risH  are 
as  high  up  on  the  hills  as  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  water  can  be  carried 
into  the  attics  without  the  application  of  a  forcing  pump:  thus  no 
machinery  is  emploj-ed,  The  only  water-works  ore  the  pipes  which 
convey  the  water. 

"  These  reservoirs  are  the  property  of  differetit  persons,  and  there  are 
five  distinct  parties  by  which  particular  districts  in  Bath  are  supplied. 
Tliey  are  the  Bath  Corporation,  the  Freemen's  Company,  the  Circus 
Company,  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  and  Captain  Gunning.  There  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  competition,  because  the  possessiou  of  a 
spring  in  a  particular  locality  gives  a  monopoly  of  the  surrounding' 
neighbourhood.  But  wherever  there  is  room  fur  selection,  Ihe  .supply 
of  the  corporation  is  always  preferred.  It  is  oAen  resorted  to  even 
where  the  distance  is  much  greater  than  lo  other  springs  ;  the  supply 
being  more  regular,  more  abundant,  and  cheaper  than  the  rest,  with 
the  esceplion  of  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  who  only  provides 
his  own  tenants.  The  corporation  supplies  more  than  three  purls  of 
Ihe  town.  There  are  at  present  2184  persons  paying  water-rates, 
but  the  number  of  houses  furnished  with  water  is  considerably  greater, 
because  courts  and  rows  of  collages  have  frequently  a  common  cis- 
tern. Where  this  is  the  case  each  cottiige  making  use  of  the  cistern  pajs 
a  rent  of  10*.  a-year,  and  where  the  house  has  a  cistern  uf  its  own, 
2ils.  B-year.  The  charge  for  the  water  is  in  proportion  to  |he  rent  of 
Ihe  house.  The  quantity  of  water  supplied  is  about  a  hogshead  a-day. 
In  summer,  when  the  springs  are  low,  the  quantity  is  not  so  great. 
The  laying  down  and  repair  of  the  feather,  that  is  the  pipe  which 
branches  from  the  maip  pipe,  is  at  the  cost  of  the  tenant, 

"  In  addition  lo  these  private  supplies  the  corporation  provides  five 
public  pumps,  which  are  oi>en  to  all  Ihe  inhabitants  free  of  expense. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  cottages  in  the  town  itself,  but  not  in  the 
suburbs,  make  nse  of  the  waier-works.  There  is  generally  a  pump  in 
addilion,  which  yields  water  too  bard  and  bad  for  domestic  purposes. 

"  The  water  rents  of  the  corporation  for  the  last  year  were  3,2331.  2t., 
the  expenses  (including  salaries,  rent  for  springs,  repairs  of  pipes) 
449/.  3f.  Sd.,  thus  leaving  a  profit  of  2.783/,  IS^.  9d.  This  sum  is 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  borough  rate. 

"  The  advantages  of  this  system  over  private  companies  appear  to 
me  great  and  incontestable.  Here  are  no  expenses  for  solicitors,  or 
litigation  between  rival  concerns;  no  collusion  between  coalescing  com- 
panies lo  raise  the  charges  lo  tbc  utmost  amount  that  the  inhabitants  will 
bear ;  no  exorbitant  salaries  to  the  variety  of  officers,  which  every  aepa- 
ralB  establishment  dcraands.  A  few  watermen,  whose  united  salaries 
are  only  llil.  6s.  per  annum,  is  the  sole  addition  to  the  ordinary  cor- 
poration machinery.  When  to  this  we  add  thul  all  Ihe  profits  are  for 
llie  benefit  of  the  town  and  not  for  individuals — that  the  sum  paid  in 
water-rate  is  ihiu  pretty  nearly  deducted  from  the  borough  rate — we  can 
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hardly  hesilale  lo  strike  ihe  balance.  The  corjiornlion  n 
here  al  least,  gives  unlimiled  saiiBfaelion.  They  are  iiiitler  the  direct 
eonlrol  ol' the  tale-payers,  projierly  desirous  to  conciliate  their  opinion, 
and  are  sure  to  hear  of  any  incivility,  which,  as  they  have  no  iulerest  in 
protecting  it,  they  are  always  ready  to  redress." 

In  this  instance,  however,  it  is  to  be  obsened  that  the  real  cost 
of  the  water  to  the  corporation  is  not  moro  than  one-seventh  their 
charge  to  the  consumar;  consequently,  (he  charge  for  a  supply 
out  of  the  house  may  be  said  to  be  less  than  Is.  6d.  per  annum ; 
and  it  wdl  admit  of  Hi  tie  doubt  that  if  the  water  were  lifted  by 
steam  power  and  carried  into  every  tenement,  as  it  might  bfi,  the 
actual  expense  need  not  be  doubled  ;  six-sevenths  then  of  the  charge, 
which  is  about  the  same  as  the  ordinary  charges  of  water  com- 
panies, is  to  be  considered  as  a  borough  rale,  levied  in  the  shape 
of  a  water  rale,  applied  doubtless  to  some  other  proper  public 


An  example  is  presented  in  Manchester  of  the  practicabilily  of 
obtaining  supplies  for  the  common  benefit  of  a  town  without  the 
agency  of  private  companies,  in  that  (own  gas  has  for  some  years 
past  been  supplied  from  works  erected  and  conducted  not  by  the 
municipality  but  by  a  body  appointed  under  a  local  Act  by  an 
elected  committee  of  the  ratepayers.  This  mode  of  supplying  the 
town  was,  it  appears,  violently  opposed  by  private  interests ;  but  I 
am  informed  that  the  supplies  of  gas  are  of  as  good  or  even  of  a  better 
quality,  and  cheaper  than  those  obtained  from  private  companies 
in  adjacent  towns;  Ihat  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
gas  are  more  speedily  adopted  than  in  private  associations,  and  the 
profits  are  reserved  as  a  public  fund  for  the  improvement  of  the  town. 
Out  of  this  fund  a  fine  Town  Hall  has  been  erected,  whole  streets 
have  been  widened,  and  various  large  improvements  have  been 
made ;  and  the  income  now  available  lor  the  further  improvement  of 
the  town  exceeds  10,000/,  per  annum,  after  providing  for  the  expense 
of  management  and  the  interest  of  the  sinking  fund  on  the  money 
borrowed.  There  are  now  in  the  same  districts  in  the  metro- 
polis no  less  Ihan  three  immense  capitals  sunk  in  competition, — 
three  sots  of  gas-pipes  passing  through  the  same  streets,  three 
expensive  sets  of  principal  and  subordinate  officers  where  one 
would  suffice,  eompaiativeiy  high  charges  for  gas  to  the  con- 
sumers, and  low  dividends  lo  Ihe  shareholders  of  the  companies  in 
competition.  Where  a  scientific  and  trustworthy  agency  can  be 
obtained  for  the  public,  manifest  opporlunilies  present  themselves 
foi'  considerable  economy  on  such  modus  of  obtaining  supplies. 
A  proposal  was  made  in  Manchester  lo  obtain  supplies  of  water 
for  the  town  in  tile  same  manner  as  the  supplies  of  gas,  but  the 
owners  of  the  private  pumps,  who.  it  is  slated,  have  the  mono- 
poly of  the  convenient  springs,  and  exact  double  the  charge  for 
which  even  private  companies  are  ready  to  convey  supplies  into 
the  bouses,  made  b  compact  and  eflectnitl  opposition  to  the  pro- 
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posa),  coDtending  ihat  the  supplies  of  rain-water  (which  are  some- 
nines  absolutely  black  with  tliesool  hc-ld  in  suspension),  tngelher 
with  that  from  the  springs  was  sufficient,  and  the  proposal  was 
defeated.  Tliese  petty  interests  could  not,  however,  arail  against 
the  more  powerful  inicrest  of  a  joint-stock  company,  which  was 
established  to  procure  supplies  for  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes 
of  llie  town. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  mode  of  supply- 
ing water  to  Bath  and  gas  to  tlie  town  of  Manchester  mieht  he 
generally  adopted  in  supplying  water  lo  the  population.  Powers 
would  be  required  to  enter  Into  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  towns  on 
a  reasonable  compensation  to  the  owners  to  obtain  supplies  of 
water ;  and,  as  the  management  of  water-works  requires  appro- 
priate skill,  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  an  officer  with  special 
qualifications  for  their  superintendence.  Ordinary  service  mav  bo 
obtained  for  the  pubUc,  if  recourse  be  had  to  the  ordinary  motives 
by  which  such  service  is  engaged  in  private  companies.  It  is  not 
mentioned  invidiously,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  majority, 
not  to  say  the  whole,  of  such  undertakings  by  joint  stock 
companies,  are,  in  the  first  instance,  moved  by  a  solicitor,  or 
engineer,  or  other  person,  for  the  sake  of  the  office  of  manager 
of  the  works,  and  that  the  directors  and  shareholders,  and  the 
inducement  of  pro6t  to  them,  through  the  benefit  undoubtedly  to  the 
public,  are  only  the  machinery  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  for 
which  the  undertaking  is  primarily  moved.  If  competent  officers 
be  appointed  and  adequately  remunerated  for  the  service,  there 
can  be  Utile  doubt  that  the  public  may,  as  at  Bath  and  Man- 
chester, be  saved  the  expense  of  the  management  by  the  occasional 
attendance  of  unskilled  directors,  and  that  they  may  save  the  ex- 
pense of  dividends,  or  apply  the  profits  to  public  improvements, 
as  at  Manchester,  and  moreover  avoid  the  inconveniences  and 
obstructions  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  supply  of  a  commodilv 
so  essential  to  the  pubUc  health,  comfort,  and  economy,  bv  a  pri- 
vate monopoly.  Bad  supplies  of  water  would,  I  apprehend,  gene- 
rally be  less  tolerated  by  the  influential  inhabitants  of  all  parties 
from  a  public  municipal  agency  than  from  a  private  company. 

Another  ground  lor  the  recommendation  that  supplies  of  water 
for  the  labouring  classes  should  be  brought  under  some  public 
authority,  is  that  some  care  may  be  taken  to  prevent  the  use  of 
unwholesome  supplies. 

The  queries  transmitted  to  the  medical  officers  were  directed 
to  ascertain  the  sufficiency  of  the  supplies  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing,  but  the  returns  I'requently  advert  lo  the  had  rtTect  of 
inferior  supplies  upon  the  health  of  the  population  ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  to  what  filthy  water  custom  reconciles  the 
ptople.  Yet  water  containing  animal  matter,  which  is  the  most 
feared,  appears  to  be  less  frequently  injurious  than  that  which  is 
the  clearest,  namely,  spring-water,  from  the  latter  being  oftener 
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impregnated  with  mineral  substances;  but  there  are  instances  of 
ill  health  prochiced  by  both  descriptioiia  of  water.  The  beneficial 
effects  derived  from  care  aa  to  the  qualities  of  the  water  is  now 
proved  in  the  navy,  where  fatal  dysentery  formerly  prevailed  to 
an  immense  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  impure  and  putrid  state 
of  the  supplies ;  and  care  is  now  generally  exercised  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  medical  officers  of  the  army.  In  the  Dubhn  Hospital 
Reports,  for  example,  we  have  the  following  statement,  whicti  is 
still  more  important,  as  showing  the  extent  to  wliicb  the  nature 
of  the  water  hifluences  health  : — 

"  Dr.  M.  Dnrry  nfBrms  ihet  tlie  iroops  were  frequently  liable  to  dy- 
aentery,  while  they  occupied  the  old  barracks  at  Cork  ;  but  he  has  hetkrd 
thai  it  has  been  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  new  barracks.  Several  years 
ago,  when  the  diseaae  raged  violently  in  the  old  barracks,  (now  the 
depAt  for  convicts,)  the  care  of  the  sick  was,  iu  the  absence  of  the  regi- 
mental surgeon,  entrusted  to  the  late  Mr.  Bell,  GUrgeon,  in  Cork.  At 
the  period  in  queation  the  troops  were  supplied  with  water  from  the 
river  Lee,  which,  in  pasBtiig  through  the  city,  is  rendered  unfit  for 
drinking  by  the  influx  of  the  contents  of  the  sewers  from  the  houaes,  and 
likewise  is  brackish  from  the  tide,  which  ascends  into  their  channels. 
Mr.  Bell,  suspecting  tlmt  the  water  might  have  caused  the  dysentery, 
upon  assuming  the  care  of  the  sick,  had  a  number  of  water-carts  engaged 
to  bring  water  for  the  troops  from  a  spring  called  the  Lady's  Well,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  no  longer  permitted  to  drink  the  water 
from  tlie  river.  From  this  simple,  but  judicious  arrangement,  the 
dysentery  very  shortly  disappeared  among  the  troops." — Dublin  HospUa. 
RejHirti,  vol.  iii.  1 1.     Paper  by  Dr.  Cheyne  "  On  Dysentery." 

Parent  du  Chatelet,  the  most  industrious  and  able  of  modern 
investigators  into  questions  of  public  health,  gives  the  following 
instance,  which  in  like  manner  demonstrates  the  amount  of 
disease  generated  solely  by  the  use  of  bad  ivatcr,  as  nell  as  the 
difficulty  of  delecting  the  specific  effects  produced  by  it : — 

"  When  I  visited  last  year  the  prisons  of  Paris  with  my  friend 
Villerm^,  who  was  interested  in  prisons  generally,  I  was  extremely  sur- 
prised at  the  proportion  of  sick  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Lazarus,  relatively 
lo  the  whole  population  of  the  prisons.  The  prison,  uniting  all  the 
conditions  necessary  to  health  as  regards  its  position,  construction,  the 
dress  and  food  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  constantly  kept  at  work,  how 
explain  the  much  greater  proportion  of  sick  to  what  we  remark  in  other 
prisons  of  a  bad  condition,  and  in  which  are  found  united  all  the  apparent 
causes  of  unheal  thin  ess? — This,  1  must  confers,  has  baffled  all  calcula- 
tion, and  has  driven  every  one  to  say  that  there  must  be  a  cause  for  the 
Ccculiarity,but  that  it  could  not  be  discovered.  I  do  not  despair  lo  have 
it  upon  that  cause,  and  f  believe  it  is  Iu  be  recognised  in  the  nature  of  the 
water  drunk  by  the  prisoners,  Having  lasted  it  in  the  wooden  reservoir 
behind  the  house,  which  was  in  bad  order,  and  fnll  of  plants  of  the 
genus  confervte,  I  finind  it  had  a  detestable  and  truly  repulsive  taste,  a 
circumstance  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hillierto  remnrketl. 
Might  not  the  cause,  then,  he  delected  in  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
water  of  Belleville  utd  of  the  Deighbourbood  of  St.  GeTvaiB,of  which 
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the  prisoners  drink  exclusively?  What  proves  it  is  the  striking  resem- 
blance which  exists  in  this  respect  between  the  water  of  Belleville  and 
that  in  the  wells  of  the  entrance-court  of  the  hospital  of  the  Salp^triere, 
which  both  contain  a  very  great  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
other  purgative  salts.  Now  the  venerable  Professor  Pinel  and  his 
pupil  Schwilgue  have  remarked  for  more  than  20  years  the  influence 
that  the  water  of  the  wells  of  which  I  speak  has  upon  the  portion  of 
the  population  of  the  hospital  who  make  use  of  it,  and  they  believe  that 
certain  affections  connected  evidently  with  locality  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  other  cause,  and  particularly  the  disposition  to  chronic  diarrhoea 
which  is  so  often  observed  in  this  hospital.  It  turos  out  upon  examina- 
tion that  the  greater  part  of  the  sick  trho  fill  the  infirmary  of  the  prison 
of  St.  Lazarus  are  brought  there  for  illnesses  of  the  same  identical 
nature.  In  the  prison  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  water  of 
the  Seine  to  cook  the  vegetables  and  other  food,  an  evident  proof  of  the 
truths  or  at  least  the  probability,  of  all  I  have  just  advanced." 

In  the  metropolis  the  public  owes  the  analysis  of  the  supplies 
of  water  and  some  improvement  of  supplies  not  in  their  nature 
essentially  bad^  chiefly  to  the  stirring  of  speculators  in  rival  com- 
panies. But  the  population  of  the  rural  districts,  and  of  the 
smaller  towns,  afford  no  means  for  the  payment  of  companies, 
still  less  any  field  for  pecuniary  competition.  As  in  the  cases 
cited,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  knowledge  gained  for  the  safety 
of  the  health  of  the  soldiers  and  the  prisoners  was  not  pro- 
claimed for  the  protection  of  the  bulk  of  the  poorest  population, 
who,  under  existing  arrangements,  only  receive  care  in  the  shape 
of  alleviations,  when  the  suffering  from  disease  is  attended  by 
the  destitution  which  establishes  the  claim  to  relief.  The  middle 
classes  are  exposed  to  the  like  inconveniences,  and  put  up  with 
very  inferior  water,  whilst  supplies  of  a  salubrious  quality  might 
be  obtained  by  extended  puolic  arrangements  for  the  common 
benefit. 

It  will  not  be  deemed  necessary  to  attempt  to  develope  all  the 
considerations  applicable  to  the  subject;  and  I  confine  myself 
to  the  representation  of  the  fact, — ^That  there  is  wide  foundation 
for  the  complaint  that  proper  supplies  of  water  to  large  por- 
tions of  the  community  are  extensively  wanting — that  those  ob- 
tained are  frequently  oi  inferior  quality — that  they  are  commonly 
obtained  at  the  greatest  expense  when  obtained  by  hand  labour 
— ^that  the  supplies  by  private  companies,  though  cheaper  and 
better,  are  defective,  and  chiefly  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  higher 
and  middle  classes,  unless  in  such  inconvenient  modes  (t.  e.  by 
cocks  in  courts),  as  seriously  to  impede  the  growth  of  habits  of 
cleanliness  amongst  the  working  classes.  To  which  I  venture  to 
add,  as  the  expression  of  an  opinion  founded  on  communications 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  as  a  highly  important  sanitary 
measure  connected  with  any  general  building  regulations,  whether 
for  villages  or  for  any  class  of  towns,  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  all  houses  to  be  supplied  with  good  water,  and  should  be  pre* 
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scribed  n.s  Wing  as  essential  to  cleanliness  and  health  as  the  pos< 
session  of  a  roof  or  of  due  space;  ihat  for  ihis  purpose,  and  in 
places  where  the  supplies  are  not  at  present  satisfactory,  power 
should  be  vested  in  the  most  eligible  local  admirtistralive  body, 
which  will  generally  be  foinid  to  be  that  having  charge  of  cleansing 
and  structural  arrangements,  to  procure  proper  supplies  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  streets,  for  sewerage,  for  protociion  against  fires, 
as  well  as  for  domestic  use. 


Sanitanj  Effect  of  Land  Drainage. 

In  considering  the  circutiistances  external  to  the  residence  which 
affect  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  population,  the  importance  of  a 
general  land  drainage  is  developed  by  the  inquiries  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  prevalent  diseases,  to  be  of  a  magnitude  of  which 
no  conception  had  been  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
investigation:  its  importance  is  manifested  by  the  severe  conse- 
quences of  ilB  neglect  in  everj-  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
hy  its  advantages  in  the  increasing  salubrity  and  productiveness 
wherever  the  drainage  has  been  skilful  and  effectual.  The 
Tollowing  instance  is  presented  in  a  report  from  Mr.  John 
Marshall,  Jan.,  the  clerk  to  the  union  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  : — 

"  It  has  been  ehown  that  the  Isle  gf  Ely  was  at  one  period  in  a  deso- 
late stale,  being  frequently  inundated  by  the  upland  waters,  and  desti- 
tute of  adequate  means  of  drainage ;  the  lower  parts  became  a  wilderneaa 
of  ttngnant  pools,  the  exhalaiions  from  which  loaded  the  air  with  pesti- 
ferous vapours  and  fogs ;  now,  by  the  improvements  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made,  and  particularly  within  ihc  Inat  fifty  years,  an 
alternlinn  has  taken  place  which  may  appear  lo  be  the  effect  of  magic. 
By  the  labour,  induatry,  and  spirit  of  the  iniiahilMnls,  a  forlorn  waste 
has  been  converted  into  pleasant  and  fertile  pastures,  and  iliey  them- 
aelves  have  been  rewarded  by  bounteous  harvests.  Drainage,  embank- 
ments, engines,  and  enclosures  have  given  stability  to  the  soil  (which  ii 
its  ualiire  is  as  rich  as  the  Delta  of  Egypt)  as  well  as  salubrity  to  the  ait 
These  very  considerable  improvements,  though  carried  on  ot  a  great 
expense,  have  nt  last  turned  to  a  double  account,  both  in  reclaiming 
much  ground  and  improving  the  rest,  and  in  ctintiibuting  to  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants.  Works  of  modem  rclinemeiit  have  given  n 
lotully  diflerent  face  and  character  to  this  oucc  neglected  spot ;  much  has 
been  performed,  much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished  by  the  rising 
gencntion.  Tbe  demand  for  labour  produced  by  drainage  is  incal- 
culable, but  when  it  is  slated  that  where  sedge  and  rushes  hut  a  few 
years  since  we  now  have  fields  of  waving  oats  and  even  wheat,  it  must 
be  evident  that  it  is  very  great. 

"  On  reference  to  a  verv  perfect  account  of  tlie  baptisms,  marriagea, 
and  burials,  in  Wisbech,  from  1558  to  162fi,  I  find  that  in  the  decennial 
periods,  of  which  ISOl,  181 1,  and  1821,  were  the  middle  years,  the  baji- 
ttmii  aud  burials  were  as  under :— 
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BapUams.  Barialt.  Population  in  1801. 

1796  to  1805                1,627  1,535             4,710 

1806  to  1815                 1,654  1,313              5,209 

1816  to  1825                 2,165  1,390              6,515 

**  In  the  first  of  the  three  periods  the  mortality  was  1  in  31 ;  in  the 
second,  1  in  40 ;  in  the  third,  1  in  47 ;  the  latter  being  less  than  the 
exact  mean  mortality  of  the  kingdom  for  the  last  two  years.  {See  Regis- 
trar-general's Second  Report^  p.  4,  folio  edition.)  These  figures  clearly 
show  that  the  mortality  has  wonderfully  diminished  in  the  last  half  ccn« 
tury,  and  who  can  doubt  but  that  the  increased  salubrity  of  the  fens  pro- 
duced by  drainage  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  improvement." 

Mr.  R.  Turner,  medical  officer  of  the  Newhaven  union,  states, — 

"  The  district  which  has  been  under  my  care  comprises  five  parishes, 
three  of  which,  viz.,  Kingston,  Iford,  and  Rodmell,  are  (more  especially 
the  two  latter)  situate  in  close  proximity  to  marshes,  which  were  formerly 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  inundated ;  of  late  very  extensive 
improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  drainage  of  these  levels,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  change,  the  diseases  constantly  engendered  by  marsh 
miasmata,  viz.,  typhus  and  intermittent  fevers,  are  not  more  common 
than  in  other  districts  which  present  to  the  eye  a  fairer  prospect  of 
health." 

Mr.  G.  R,  Rowe,  medical  officer  of  the  Ongar  union,  observes, — 

'^  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  districts  surrounding  Chigwell 
no  malignant,  infectious,  or  contagious  disease  has  appeared  during  my 
experience  of  thirty  years'  occasional  residence,  and  even  during  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  not  one  case  occurred.  The  land  is  well  drained, 
the  situation  elevated,  and  the  cleanly  habits  of  the  poor,  with  the  bene- 
volence of  its  residents,  have  tended  much  to  the  prevention  of  disease, 
and  its  amelioration  when  occurring." 

Mr.  W.  Sanders,  medical  officer  of  the  Gravesend  and  Milton 
union,  states, — 

**  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  how  extreme  are  the  beneficial  efifects  of  a 
proper  drainage,  which  shall  prevent  stagnant  water,  and  its  deleterious 
consequences,  accumulating  in  crowded  neighbourhoods.  This  is  exem- 
plified in  this  town,  and  also  in  Tilbury  Fort  opposite,  which  is  built  on 
alhiarsh,  and  where,  during  the  cholera  period,  Uien  under  my  care,  not 
a  single  case  occurred." 

Mr.  Emerson,  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Eastry  union, 
states, — 

^  There  is,  I  believe,  no  locality  which  has  been  for  some  years  so 
exempt  firom  fevers  of  a  malignant  and  contagious  character  as  the 
eastern  coast  of  Kent.  Accordingly,  idiopathic  fever,  under  the  form  of 
synochus  and  typhus,  very  rarely  occurs,  and  when  it  does  appear,  is 
generally  of  an  isolated  kind.  Intermittents,  also,  which  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  since  were  so  generally  prevalent  in  this  district,  have 
become  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence,  and  indeed  have  almost  disap- 
peared from  the  catalogue  of  our  local  endemics.  This  exemption  firom 
ague  and  other  febrile  epidemics  of  an  infectious  nature  may  be  justly 
imputed  to  the  total  absence  of  malaria,  and  of  all  those  causes  which 
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ucuillv  gencTate  &n  iinwbolesame  and  contaminaling  atmospher 
from  the  whole  district  being  secured  from  mundnlions  by  the  moat 
complete  «Dd  efTectual  syaiem  of  dritiiiuge  and  sewernge.  AIfo,  from  ihe 
expitscd  lEate  of  the  country  favouring  a  free  aod  rnpid  evaporation  from 
the  «urfiice  of  the  soil." 

Mr.  George  Elgar,  another  of  ihe  medical  officera  of  the  Eastry 
union,  observes  that, — 

"  The  parislics  forming  the  fifth  district  of  the  Eaatry  u 
with  one  or  two  cxceptioiis,  close  to  marshes  Beparaiing  the  IskofThanet 
from  this  portion  of  East  Keut,  and  conBequeiilly,  during  the  spring  and 
autumn,  the  inhabitants  are  exposed  to  the  malaria  therefrom ;  but  fur 
these  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  eicellent  plan  of  draining,  very  few 
diseRsea  have  occurred  (in  my  opinion)  that  can  be  said  to  be  produced 
by  malaria.  There  is  very  little  ague,  scarcely  any  continued  fevers ;  and 
a  case  of  typhus,  I  believe,  hns  hot  been  known  along  the  bonlers  of  the 
marshes  for  these  last  three  or  four  years.  Some  years  back,  a  great 
portion  of  the  paiiahcB  adjoining  these  marshes  waa  under  water  from 
the  end  of  autumn  to  the  early  part  of  the  following  Epring ;  then,  aguei 
and  fevers  of  ail  characters  prevailed  to  a  very  great  eilenl.  Although 
the  nialaria  dues  not  produce  diaeaics  of  any  decided  character,  yet, 
during  a  wet  spring  or  autumn,  there  arc  always  cases  of  inQamniation  of 
the  lungs  or  bowels,  and  rheumatism,  both  in  acute  and  chronic  forma. 
The  houses  in  general  are  good,  well  drained  and  well  ventilated,  having 
one  or  two  aitting-rooms,  as  many  bed-rooms,  sometimes  more,  aciillcry, 
Ac.,  and  convenient  receptacles  tor  refuse  and  Ihel,  llie  cottages  gene- 
rally arc  extrernety  cleanly ;  of  course  there  must  be  some  exceptions, 
where  the  occupiers  would  not  be  clean  and  careful  under  any  circum- 
stances," 

Mr.  SpUTgin,  the  medical  officer  of  the  DuDmow  union,  stales — 

"  In  this  district  great  attention  is  ])aid  to  the  cultivation  of  land, 
under  drainage  being  much  attended  to,  on  which  account  partly  we  arc 
not  e:iposed  to  malaria,  neither  does  ague  prevail  to  any  extent.  A  few 
cases  have  occurred,  and  when  they  have  it  has  been  for  the  most  part 
in  individuals  whose  systems  have  been  impaired  hy  irregular  habits, 
and  consequently  the  more  readily  afiected  by  eitemal  inipreaeions,  as 
atmospheric  vicissitudes." 

Mr.  D.  R.  M-Nab,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Ejjping  union, 
stales  that-— 

"  The  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  \via  parishes  is  on  the  whole 
highly  satisfactory,  as  will  appear  by  llija  return,  but  I  would  observe 
that  the  sanitary  condition  of  two  localitiea  would  be  greatly  improved 
hy  a  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  public  surreyars  and  others  to  the 
druns  and  ditches  immediately  abutting  on  the  d^^elliags  of  the  poor  in- 
habitants. I  reler  more  es])ecially  In  that  part  of  Epping  which  is  deno- 
minated the  Back-street,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  is  in  the  pariah 
of  Coo[ierBa]|.  In  very  wet  weather  the  drains  and  ditches  are  Hooded  ; 
in  very  dry,  on  die  contrary,  they  are  by  the  evaiMration  of  the  fluids 
reudeted  very  offensive,  and  thus  almost  all  our  cases  of  malignant  fever 
are  situated  amuugat  tliose  dwellings;  if  like  neighbourhood  had  been 
crowded  with  iubabitauts  the  roiacluef  would  Itave  been  much  greater; 
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and  even  as  it  now  is,  it  has  been  the  canse  of  much  £uality  among  the 
able-bodied  men  and  women.  The  same  observationa  are  appUcable  to 
Duck-lane  in  the  parish  of  Weald,  and  also  at  the  Gullett,  but  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  principally  owing  to  the  carelessness  and  filth  of  one  or 
two  families,  who  have  thrown  all  sorts  of  excrementitious  substances 
around  their  dwellings,  and  in  the  course  of  putrefaction  it  has  occasion- 
ally become  pestiferous. 

*'  I  may  also  venture  to  add  the  following  obserration,  after  twenty-six 
years'  practice  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  I  have  scarcely  ever  had  a 
case  of  typhus  fever  in  a  malignant  form  without  discovering  some  stag- 
nant drain  or  overcharged  cesspool,  or  some  other  manifest  cause  of 
malaria  in  the  immediate  residence  of  the  patient" 

In  the  reports  given  from  the  parish  ministers  in  the  statistieal 
accounts  of  Scotland^  the  effects  of  drainage  upon  the  general 
health  of  the  population  are  strongly  marked  in  almost  every 
county^   expressed   in   notes  made  from  an  examination  of  the 
returns.     Sutherland — parish  of  Rogart,  "  healthy,  and  a  good 
deal  of  draining."     Farr,  "  subject  to  no  particular  disease ;  a 
deal  of  draiiung."    Ross  and  Cromarty — Alness,  dry  and  healthy, 
'^  climate  improved  by  drainage."     It  is  to  be  understood  that 
drainage  appears  to  form  the  essential  part  of  agricultural  im- 
provement^ which  is  connected  with  the  improvement  of  health. 
Thus  the  notes  from  another  parish  in  the  same  county,  KiUnuir 
Wester  and  Suddy,  states  it  as  "  healthy ;  great  improvement ; 
scarcely  an  acre  in  its  original  state.'*     Rosemarkie,  *'  healthy  ; 
agriculture  much  improved."     Elgin — New  Spynie,  "  healthy, 
much  waste  reclaimed,  much  draining.*'  Alves,  "dry  and  healthy, 
wellcultivated,wood  sometimes  used  for  drains.'*  Banff — Deckford, 
healthy,  and  people  long  lived,  much  draining."     Kincardine— 
Fordoun,  '^  so  much  draining  that  now  no  swamps :  formerly,  agues 
common,  now  quite  unknowTi."     Angus — Ckirmylie,  "health  im- 
proved from  draining."   Kinross — Kinross,  "agues  prevalent  sixty 
years  ago  in  consequence  of  marshes,  now  never  met  with.'*  OsweU, 
"  ague  prevailed  formerly, but  not  since  the  land  was  drained."  Perth 
— methven,  "  the  north  much  improved  by  draining.**   Redgorton, 
"  healthy ;  no  prevailing  disease ;  ague  was  frequent  formerly,  but 
not  since  the  land  has  been  drained  and  planted."     Moneydie, 
"  healthy ;  an  immense  improvement  by  draining.*'  Abemyte,  "since 
the  land  was  drained,  scrofula  rare  and  ague  unknown."    Monzie, 
"  healthy ;  a  good  deal  of  land  reclaimed."  Auchterarder,  "  much 
draining,  and  waste  land  reclaimed — climate  good."     Muckhart, 
"  great  improvement  in  agriculture ;  ague  formerly  prevalent — not 
so  now.*'     Muthill,  "  b^lthy,  much   draining  and   cultivation 
extended."     And   similar  statements  are  made  from  the  rural 
districts  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  inquiries  as  to  what  have  been  the  effects  of  land 
drainage  upon  health,  one  frequent  piece  of  information  received  has 
been  that  the  rural  population  had  not  observed  the  effects  on  their 
own  health,  but  they  had  mailed  the  effects  of  drainage  on  the 
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health  and  iraproveDicni  of  ibe  stock,  Thus  Ihe  leas  frequent 
losses  of  stock  frort]  epidemics  are  beginning  to  be  perceived  as 
accompanying  tlie  benefits  of  drainage  in  audition  to  those  of 
increased  vegetable  jirotluction. 

Dr.  EJu-arit  Harriton,  in  a  paper  in  which  he  points  out  the 
connexion  between  the  rot  in  sheep  and  other  animals,  and  some 
important  disorders  in  the  human  constitution,  observes : — 

"  The  conncxioii  between  humidity  and  the  rot  is  universally  ad- 
mitted by  experienced  graiiers;  and  it  is  &  matter  of  observalion,  that 
since  the  brooln  and  rivulets  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  have  been  better 
man«g«il,  ami  the  system  of  U^ing  ground  ity.  by  open  ditches  and 
under i) mining,  hiu  been  more  judiciously  precd^ed,  the  rot  is  become 
far  less  prevnlenL  Sir  Johu  Pringle  informs  us,  thut  persons  have 
maintained  tlicinselves  in  good  health,  during  sickly  Ecasons,  by  inha- 
biting the  upper  stories  of  their  houses ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
thai,  inerdy  by  confining  sheep  on  lugh  grounds  through  the  night,  they 
have  CKtiped  the  rot.'* 

Dr.  Harrixon  makes  soniu  ohsercations  on  the  effects  of  imper- 
iect  drainage  in  aggravating  the  evils  intended  to  be  remedied, 
of  which  frequent  instances  are  presented  in  the  course  of  tliia 
inquiry  : — 

"  A  graiier  of  my  acquaintance  has,  for  many  years,  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  an  unenclosed  fen,  in  which  was  a  shallow  piece  of 
water  that  covered  about  an  acre  and  a  hn!f  of  land.  To  recover  it  for 
pasturage,  he  cut  in  it  several  open  ditches  to  let  off  the  water,  and 
obtained  an  imperfect  drainage.  His  sheep  imniedintely  afterwards 
became  liable  to  the  rot,  and  in  most  years  he  lost  some  of  them.  Id 
1792  the  drains  failed  so  entirely,  from  the  wetness  of  the  season,  thut 
he  got  nnotlier  pond  of  living  water,  and  sustained,  iu  tiiat  season,  no 
loss  of  bis  flock.  Far  a  few  succeeding  years,  he  was  generally  visited 
with  the  rot;  but  having  Batiilied  himself  by  experience,  Ihnt  whenever 
the  pit  was,  from  the  weather,  either  completely  dry  or  completely  under 
water,  his  flock  was  free  from  the  disorder,  he  attempted  a  more  perfect 
dr^nage,  and  succeeded  in  making  the  land  dry  at  all  times.  Since  that 
period  he  has  lost  no  sheep  from  the  rot,  though,  till  within  the  last 
two  years,  be  contmued  to  occupy  the  fen.  •  •  • 

"  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Fisherton,  near  Lincoln,  has  by  judicious  manage- 
meat  laid  the  greatest  part  of  his  farm  completely  dry,  and  ia  now  little 
troubled  nith  the  roi,  unless  when  he  wishes  to  give  it  to  some  particular 
animals.  His  neighbours,  who  liave  been  less  provident,  are  still  severe 
ButTcrers  by  it,  nor  are  their  misfortunes  confined  to  sheep  alone.  Pigs, 
cows,  asses,  horses,  poultry,  hares,  and  rabbits,  become  rotten  in  this 
lordship,  and  have  flukes  in  their  livers.         •  •  •  • 

"  The  late  Mr.  Bakewell  was  of  opinion,  that  after  May-Day,  he  could 
communicate  the  rot  at  pleature.by  flooding,  and  afterwards  stocking  hia 
closes,  while  they  were  drenched  and  saturated  with  moisture.  In  sum- 
mer, rivers  and  brooks  are  often  suddenly  swollen  by  ihnnder- storms,  so 
as  to  psBs  over  their  banks,  and  cover  the  adjacent  low  lands.  In  this 
state,  no  injury  is  sustained  during  the  inundation  ;  but  when  the  water 
return*  to  its  former  channel,  copious  exhalations  are  produced  from  the 
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swamps  and  low  lands,  n-hich  an  exceedinglj  dan^rous  to  the  human 
constitution,  and  to  levernl  other  animals,  as  well  u  theep.       *         * 

"  A  medical  geniteman  of  ^eat  experience  at  Boston,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  who  is  considerably  advanced  in  life,  has  fxequenilj  obserred 
to  me,  that  iatennitt«nts  ate  so  much  dimintihed  in  his  circuit,  that  an 
ounce  of  tlie  cinchona  goes  further  at  this  time  in  the  treatment  of  agues 
than  a  pound  of  it  did  within  his  own  recollection.  During  bis  father's 
practice  at  Boston,  ihcy  were  still  more  obstinate  and  severe.  Por  my 
own  part,  I  have  declared,  for  several  years,  in  various  companies,  that 
marsh  miasmata  are  the  cause  of  both  agues  and  the  rot.  And  as 
miasmata  are  admitted,  by  the  concurring  tcgtimonies  of  medical  prac- 
titioners in  every  part  of  the  globe,  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  upon  low,  swampy  grounds,  I  hope  this  iatereeling  subject  will  be 
fully  investigated,  and  effectual  plans  carried  into  execution,  for  the 
pteservalion  of  man,  and  of  the  animals  which  are  so  useful  to  him." 

I  may  here  mention  a  circumstance  which  occurri'd  al  the 
Poor  Lbw  Comnilaaion  Office,  and  which  with  succeeding  in- 
formation  tended  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  subject  of  sani- 
tary measures  of  prevention  for  the  protection  of  the  rates. 
A  medical  officer  of  one  of  the  Unions  who  came  to  town  for 
the  transaction  of  some  business  before  the  Board,  begged  to 
be  favoured  by  the  Immediate  despatch  of  bis  buslnea?,  inasmuch 
as,  from  a  change  of  weather  which  had  taken  place  since  his 
deparlum,  he  was  certain  that  he  should  have  a  number  of  cases 
waiting  for  him.  On  being  asked  to  explain  the  circumstances 
from  which  he  inferred  the  occurrence  of  disease  with  so  much 
certainty,  he  stated  that  within  his  district  there  was  a  reservoir 
to  feed  a  canal:  that  they  had  let  out  the  water  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  in  spring  time  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it; 
and  that  wheneversucb  weather  occurred  as  then  prevailed  during 
the  procesis,  he  was  sure  to  have  a  great  number  of  fever  cases 
amongst  tlie  labourers  in  the  village  which  immediately  adjoinetl 
the  reservoir.  It  appeared  to  be,  in  fact,  a  case  in  which  the  rot 
was  propagated  amongst  the  labourers  in  the  village  under  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  ttioso  beforecitedin  which  it  was  propagated 
amongst  the  sheep. 

The  following  portions  of  evidence  aftbi^l  instances  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  a  larger  proportion  of  the  country  remains,  from 
the  neglect  of  general  land  drainage,  than  would  be  conceived 
from  any  a  priori  estimate  of  the  amount  of  premlent  intelligence 
and  elite  rprizo. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Martyr,  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Langport 
union,  thus  describes  the  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  dis- 
trict :— 

"  The  parishes  of  Kingsbury  and  Long  Sutton  being  the  district  No. 
I  B  of  the  Langfurd  unioo,  the  population  of  which  amounts  to  above 
3,000;  Kingsbury,  containing  2,000;  and  Long  Sutton  1,000,  or 
thereabouts.  Both  these  parishes  are  pardy  surrounded  by  low  mea- 
dow land,  and  ore  liable  Co  frequent  inundations,  often  covering  many 
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thoatBnd  acres,  and  •oraetiraeB  to  a  greiit  deplh ;  the  level  of  much  of 
thii  lund  beiug  below  the  bed  of  ihe  main  river  or  drains,  makes  it  very 
difficult  (when  once  inundated)  in  very  wet  Bcneone  tu  drain  or  carry  off 
the  immense  body  of  water  they  often  contain. 

"  These  inundations  are  caused  hy  the  banks  of  the  main  rivers  not 
being  sufficiently  strong  or  elevated,  and  from  the  bridges  not  being 
ca|)HciouB  enough  to  carry  the  immense  body  of  water  brought  down 
from  Ihe  neighbouring  hills  and  country  higher  up,  which,  in  henvy 
rains,  sometimes  takes  place  so  rapidly  as  to  completely  overflow  the 
banks  in  twenty-four  hours;  but  besides  the  casual  or  accidental  giving 
way  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  is  sometimes  done  by  interested  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  warding  off  the  mischief  from  themselves  hy  throwing 
it  on  their  neighbours. 

"  When  these  floods  occur  iu  the  winter  seaBon,  and  there  is  but  little 
herbage,  or  early  iu  the  spring,  and  are  fuilowed  by  dry  weather,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  becomes  dry  and  healiiiy,  and  ihey  are  then  highly 
beneficial  to  ihe  land,  and  but  little  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  sur- 
rounding inhnbitanlg;  but  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  cnse,  theee  floods 
lake  place  late  in  April,  May  and  June,  and  cover  hundreds  of  acres  of 
hay,  some  cut  and  some  uncut,  and  which  must  uf  course  rut  on  the 
ground,  the  afBuvia  and  stench  is  then  often  unbearable,  and  highly  pre- 
judicial to  the  health  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  it  is  sometimes 
years  before  the  land  recovers  its  healthy  state,  producing  nothing  but 
rank  herbage-,  and  oausing  agues,  fevers,  dysentery,  and  numerous  other 
diseases.  Many  of  these  evils  may,  1  think,  be  remedied  if  the  owners 
of  hirgc  estaies  in  this  neighbourhood  would  interest  themselves  in  the 
matter;  I  am  persuaded  the  increased  value  of  their  properly  would 
amply  rcpny  the  outlay  necessary  for  the  purpose.  When  the  land 
is  in  this  unhealthy  state,  it  appears  to  be  equally  prejudicial  to  the 
animal  as  the  human  subject,  producing  numerous  diseases  among 
cattle,  particularly  among  sheep,  mauy  fflrmers  losing  the  whole  of  their 
flocks. 

"  Although  much  remains  to  be  done  to  remedy  the  mischief  com- 
pluined  of,  yet  a  conaiderable  improvement  has  mkcn  place  within  the 
last  twenty  years  by  enclosing  many  of  the  large  commons,  and  by  that 
means  partially  draining  them ;  and  also  by  enlarging  the  back  drains 
which  carry  the  water  to  a  lower  level  into  the  main  river,  by  which 
means  it  is  carried  off  much  sooner,  and  less  mischief  is  done,  ihau  if  it 
remained  longer  on  the  surface  of  the  land. 

"Ilia  stated  in  a  very  old  history  of  Somerset,  that  about  300  years  ago, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kingsbury,  Muehelney,  and  Long 
Ixiad,  were  carried  off  by  a  pestilence  (without  doubt  meaning  a  malig- 
nant fever)  ;  and  that  for  many  years  afterwards  it  was  considered  so  un- 
healthy that  it  was  inbnbited  solely  hy  outlaws,  and  |>eraons  of  the  worst 
cbaracter,  a  clear  proof  the  country  is  iu  a  much  healthier  state  now  than 
it  was  in  former  timea. 

"In  addition  to  the  more  general  causes  of  dieeaac  arising  from  the  flat 
state  of  the  country,  and  its  liability  to  inundations,  are  many  ulhers  uf 
a  mure  lucul  character,  and  much  ca»ier  of  removal,  in  the  village  of 
Kingsbury  ;  and  in  many  others  there  are  numerous  pits  or  jmnds  in  the 
■wnitersensnu-filled  with  muddy  water,  ami,  in  summer,  mud  atone:  these 
lie  often  situated  intbefront  or  atthe  backof  thecolt8gee,BndBrerGce^ 
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tacles  for  all  manDer  of  filth,  and  in  certain  seasons  are  productive  of 
very  serious  diseases,  and  at  all  times  highly  injurious  to  health.  Besides 
the  mud  pits  ahove  mentioned,  there  is  scarcely  a  cottage  that  is  not 
surrounded  with  all  manner  of  filth,  oftentimes  close  to  the  doors  of  the 
inhabitants,  very  few  of  the  cottages  being  provided  with  privies,  or  if 
there  be  any,  they  only  add  to  the  general  nuisance  from  being  open  and 
without  drains." 

Mr,  Oldham,  the  medical. oflSeer  of  the  Chesterfield  union,  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  district : — 

**  Wessington  is  situated  upon  an  elevation,  but  the  houses  are  ar- 
ranged around  a  green  or  unenclosed  common,  upon  the  surface  of  which 
are  a  gpreat  number  of  small  pools,  which,  for  the  roost  part,  are  stag- 
nant. In  the  winter  seasou  they  overflow,  and  at  this  season  the 
neighbourhood  appears  less  infected  with  fever.  In  the  summer 
months,  and  greater  part  of  the  spring  and  autumn,  they  are  stagnant, 
and  undoubtedly  a  fruitful  source  of  malaria;  indeed  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wessington  is  scarcely  ever  free  from  fever  at  these  seasons  of 
the  year. 

*'  It  perhaps  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  I  have  attended  a  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  common  who  have  been 
attacked  with  fever,  who  were  at  the  same  time  well  fed,  and  lived  in 
comfortable  and  tolerably  well-ventilated  houses.'' 

He  then  adduces  instances,  and  proceeds — 

**  From  the  facts  before  mentioned,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  de- 
composition constantly  going  on  in  these  small  pools  is  the  source  of  the 
malaria,  and  that  the  malaria  so  engendered  propagates  fever.  1st. 
Because  there  are  cases  of  fever  in  this  locality  nearly  all  the  year. 
2d.  Because  paupers,  and  persons  who  are  better  fed,  and  live  in  more 
comfortable  and  better  ventilated  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
green  or  common,  are  attacked  with  the  disease,  and,  I  may  say,  almost 
indiscriminately.  Sd.  Because  during  the  years  I  have  attended  the 
paupers  of  the  district,  there  has  scarcely  been  a  case  of  fever  in  the 
winter  season  when  the  pools  are  overflowed,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
colder,  and  consequently  unfavourable  to  fermentation  and  decompo- 
sition. In  my  opinion  the  only  method  to  remedy  this  evil  would  be  to 
drain  the  common,  which  is  small,  and  its  situation  being  elevated, 
would  greatly  facilitate  its  drainage.  The  condition  of  a  few  of  the  smaller 
and  more  confined  of  the  tenements  might  be  greatly  improved." 

Mr.  L,  Reynolds,  one  of  the  medical  oflficers  of  the  Dore 
union,  thus  describes  in  his  report  the  district  where  some  fever 
cases  occurred : — 

"  Of  those  cases  the  six  first  have  occurred  on  Colston  Common,  a 
small  marshy  spot,  never  drained,  and  containing  several  pools  ex- 
tremely unhealthy,  from  decaying  vegetables  that  never  are  removed. 
This  year  the  same  families  have  been  again  attacked,  and  shall  be  so 
every  year  till  that  nuisance  be  removed.  In  a  medical  point  of  view, 
such  commons  are  injurious,  and  they  are  extremely  expensive  to  the 
unions,  for  they  cause  fever,  asthma,  and  rhumatism,  from  their  inci- 
pient moisture,  thus  injuring  the  labouring  classes,  and  heavily  taxing 
the  parish. 
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"  The  fiiur  nesl  have  occurred  h(  b  place  called  Toad  Dilch  :  it  well 
dcseires  the  name ;  it  is  a  colleclion  iif  bndly-buill  houses,  rendered  up- 
healihy  from  llie  large  dildi,  into  which  every  kinit  of  refuse  is  poured  ; 
the  removal  of  that  nuisance  is  imperatively  called  for.  All  these  houses 
have  one  privy  in  common,  but  the  dilch  is  the  place  generally  used. 

"  Thia  district  nould  be  much  served  by  enclosing  and  draining 
Colslon  Commons,  by  keeping  the  sewers  at  Kingston  clean,  and  hy 
draining  the  ditch  at  Toad  Dilch.  These  are  the  only  removable  n  ' 
sances  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge," 

Mr.  BUck,  medical  officer  of  the  Bicester  iiiiion,  describes  the 
prevalence  of  typhus  : — 

"This  disease  has  been  very  prevalent  in  this  district  during  the 
past  year,  indeed  we  are  never  free  from  it.  I  think  its  origin  may  be 
traced,  in  most  instances,  la  a  cimstant  exposure  to  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  malaria,  and  propagated,  in  the  second  place,  by  contagion, 
EO  liille  attention  being  paid  to  prevent  itsdiHusion. 

"  The  malaria  alluded  to  arises  from  tile  decomposition  of  vegetable 
mailer  left  upon  Otmoor  (a  marsh  of  about  4U00  acres),  by  the  pre- 
vious  winter's  flood,   and   acted  upon   by  the  sun,  &c.,  during  the 

Mr.  J.  Holt,  Ihe  medical  officer  of  the  Leighton  Buzzard  imion, 
reports : — 

"  I  have  had  only  34  coses  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  which  is  usmall  number  in  comparison  to  the  amount 
usually  occurring  in  hot  summers.  The  great  prevalence  of  these 
fevers  at  such  times  is  altribulable  principally  to  the  number  of  stag- 
nant ponds  and  ditches  which  are  situated  in  the  very  midst  of  many  of 
the  towns  and  villages  of  this  union,  and  which,  in  hut  weather,  become 
quite  putrid  and  oHensive  from  the  quantity  of  decaying  animal  and 
ve^elahte  matter.  I  have  generally  observed  that  the  greater  number 
of  these  fevers  occur  in  houses  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
these  ponds,  and  have  no  doubt  is  the  chief  cause  of  nearly  all  the  fevers 
of  this  description.  The  villages  to  which  I  more  particularly  refer  ate 
Eggiiiton,  Eddlesbon,  Cheddinglon,  &c." 

The  sanitary  effects  of  root!  cleansing,  to  which  house  drainage 
and  road  drainage  is  auxiliary,  it  appears  is  not  confined  to  the 
streets  in  towns  and  the  roads  in  villages,  but  extends  over  the 
roads  at  a  distance  from  habitations  on  wLich  there  is  traffic.  Dr. 
Harrison,  whose  testimony  has  been  cited  on  the  subject  of  the 
analogy  of  the  diseases  of  animals  to  those  which  affect  ihe 
human  coastitution,  in  treating  of  the  prevention  of  fever  or  the  rot 
amongst  sheep,  warns  Ihe  shepherd  that,  if  after  providing  drained 
pasture  and  avoiding  "  rolting-places"  in  the  fields,  all  his  care 
may  be  frustrated  if  lie  do  not  avoid,  wiih  equal  care,  leading 
the  sheep  over  wet  and  miry  roads  mth  stagnant  ditches,  which 
are  as  pernicious  as  the  places  in  the  fields  designated  as"  rolting- 
places."  Ho  is  solicitous  to  impress  the  fact  thul  the  rot,  t.  e.  the 
typhus  fever,  has  been  contracted  in  ten  minutes,  that  sheep  can 
Bl  "  any  time  be  tainted  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  the  land 
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retains  its  moisture  and  the  weather  is  hot  and  sultry."  He 
gives  the  following  instance,  amongst  others,  of  the  danger  of 
traversing  badly  drained  roads.  "  A  gentleman  removed  90  sheep 
from  a  considerable  distance  to  his  own  residence.  On  coming 
near  to  a  bridge,  which  is  thrown  over  the  Barling's  river,  one  of 
the  drove  fell  into  a  ditch  and  fractured  its  leg.  The  shepherd 
immediately  took  it  in  his  arms  to  a  neighbouring  house,  and 
set  the  limb.  During  this  time,  which  did  not  occupy  more  than 
one  hour,  the  remainder  were  left  to  graze  in  the  ditches  and 
lane.  The  flock  were  then  driven  home,  and  a  month  afterwards 
the  other  sheep  joined  its  companions.  The  shepherd  soon  dis* 
covered  that  all  had  contracted  the  rot,  except  the  lame  sheep ; 
and  as  they  were  never  separated  on  any  other  occasion/  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  the  disorder  was  acquired  by  feeding  in 
the  road  and  ditch  bottoms.**  The  precautions  applicable  to  the 
sheep  and  cattle  will  be  deemed  equally  applicable  to  the  labour- 
ing  population  who  traverse  such  roads. 

Such  instances  as  the  following,  on  the  prejudicial  efTects  of 
imdrained  and  neglected  roads,  might  be  multiplied.  Mr.  E.  P. 
TumeVy  the  medical  officer  of  Foleshill  union,  in  accounting  for 
some  cases  of  fever,  states : — 

"  These  cases  of  typhus  all  occurred  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
where  the  road  is  bad  and  a  dirty  ditch  of  stagnant  water  on  each  side 
ot  it;  the  road  is  generally  overflowed  in  the  winter.  The  disease 
broke  out  in  the  month  of  October;  other  cases  occurred  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  at  the  time. '' 

The  nature  of  the  more  common  impediments  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  obstacles  to  pro- 
duction described  in  the  preceding,  are  noticed  in  the  instances 
following.  Others  will  be  adduced  when  the  subject  of  the  legis- 
lative means  of  prevention  are  stated. 

Dr.  Traves,  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  Malton 
union,  states, — 

"  The  whole  of  the  low  district  above  alluded  to,  and  extending  into 
the  Pickering  union,  (known  by  the  name  of  the  Marishes,  or  Marshes,) 
has  at  different  times  within  the  last  few  years  been  the  seat  of  typhus 
and  other  fevers. 

'*  Attempts  were  made  by  some  of  the  landed  proprietors  a  few  years 
ago  to  effect  a  system  of  drainage  and  embankments  likely  to  prevent 
the  inundations  of  these  rivers  in  wet  seasons,  but  the  attempt  was 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  reluctance  of  certain  townships  to 
bear  their  portion  of  the  necessary  outlay,  and  any  partial  sjrstem  of 
embankment  is  positively  injurious,  inasmuch  as  the  water  that  is  let  in 
upon  the  land  at  a  higher  point  of  the  river  is  prevented  returning  into 
the  stream  again  by  an  embankment  at  a  lower  point,  so  that  this  water, 
containing  vegetable  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  must  remain 
stagnant  until  evaporated  bv  the  sun's  rays,  or  dissipated  by  the  wind ; 
cases  of  fever  occurring  under  these  circumstances  have  repeatedly  come 
under  my  observation,  as  well  as  that  of  other  medical  men  familiar  with 
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the  district,  and  ihiB  fruitful  source  of  disease  (in  season*  like  1839  more 
eaiiecinlly)  will  probably  now  remain  in  full  furce  until  an  Act  of  the 
legislature  shall  etfect  a  cbuiige," 

Mr.  Thomas  Marjortbanks,  the  minister  of  Lochniabeti, — 

"  Nil  means  uf  any  consequence,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  yet  been 
tried  to  remedy  the  eTil,  the  removal  of  euch  substances  as  generate 
malaria.  There  arc  no  acavengere  appointed  for  the  removal  of  nui- 
sances. One  great  mean  of  ijreventing  the  generation  of  malaria  (in  my 
opinion)  would  be  the  lowering  of  the  bed  of  the  river  Annaci.  whicfi 
would  to  a  great  extent  free  the  surrounding  lands  of  stngnant  water,  give 
greater  facilities  for  draining,  improve  the  system  of  farming,  leatcn  the 
rjek  of  damage,  and  increase  the  cjunnlity  as  well  as  improve  the  tjuality 
of  the  food  which  the  tow  lands  produce,  and  in  every  way  conduce  to 
the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  inhabitaots.  It  is  computed  that  in 
consequence  of  the  flooding  of  the  Annan,  damage  during  the  last  four 
years  has  been  done  to  the  amount  of  6,000/.,  and  this  along  only  about 
three  miles  of  its  course.  The  property  is  very  much  subdivided,  and, 
in  consequence,  poverty  and  want  has  increased  to  a  great  extent  among 
the  small  proprietors." 

In  closing  this  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  chief  external  evils 
that  affect  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring  population,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  experience,  on  which  the  conclusions 
rest  as  to  the  principles  of  prevenlion  is  neither  recent  nor 
conlined  to  this  country-  That,  which  is  new,  is  ihc  ailvanlages 
we  possess  beyond  other  times,  and  perhaps  beyond  all  other 
countries,  in  capital  and  pracUcal  science  for  its  application. 
The  experience  of  the  advantage  of  public  aewers  to  the  health 
of  a  town  population  is  nearly  as  old  as  Rome  itself.  I  may 
refer  with  M.  Du  Chilelet  to  the  experience  of  that  city,  to 
illustrate  the  consequences  of  neglects,  such  as  are  manifest  amidst 
large  masses  of  the  community  throughout  the  country,  and  are 
pailially  d'Siplayed  in  the  mortuary  registers  first  cited.  He 
gives  tile  details  from  the  treatise  De  AdventUiis  Romani  Ccelt 
Quafitatibus,  by  the  celebrated  Italian  physician  Lancisi,  who 
deeply  studied  the  sanitary  condition  of  Rome,  and  wrote  several 
admirable  works  on  the  subject,  which  had  the  happy  effect  of  in- 
ducing the  pope  to  cleanse  and  drain  the  city  : — 

"The  barbarians  of  every  tribe  having  several  limes  pillaged  and 
sacked  the  city  of  Rome,  the  acqueducts  were  destroyed,  and  the  water, 
spreading  into  the  surrounding  plains,  formed  marshcR,  which  contri- 
buted greatly  to  render  uninhabitable  the  surrounding  country. 

"  The  aqueducts  existing  no  longer,  the  sewers  and  privies  were 
alike  neglected,  and  produced  serious  and  Irequent  sicknesses,  whiuli 
were  more  eflieclual  in  destroying  the  population  than  the  arms  of  the 
barbarians.  All  the  historians  of  ihese  remote  times,  and  particularly 
St.  Gregory,  in  his  Homilies,  and  the  deacon  John,  in  the  Lite  of  that 
snint,  give  a  frightful  picture  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  air  became  »o 
vitiated  that  plagues  and  fevers  of  a  malignant  character  conlinually 
carried  on  their  ravages  to  such  a  poiut  that  Peter  Oamien,  writing  in 
the  eleventh  century  to  Pope  NuihoUK  II.,  la  intreat  biro  to  accept  his 
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resignation,  alleged  as  th«  pretext  tlie  dauger  he  ran  erery  instant  of 
losinfj;  liis  life  by  remaining'  in  the  town. 

"  It  was  principally  during  the  abode  of  the  popes  at  Avifrnon  lha( 
all  which  regards  health  was  ncglecteil  at  Kome,  and  some  historians 
have  not  hesitated  to  attribute  to  this  negligence  the  depopulation  of 
the  town,  which  was  reduced  in  a  Utile  lime  lu  30,000  inhabiianis. 

"  Things  remained  in  this  Btate  to  the  end  oflhe  fouileentb  century, 
an  epoch  at  which  the  popes,  resuming  the  ancient  labours,  Teatnred 
things  (o  their  proper  condition  ;  a  new  title  to  glory  of  Leo  X.,  who 
of  all  the  popes  was  the  one  who  occupied  himselfwith  this  important 
object  in  the  most  espetial  manner. 

"  It  is,  in  part,  to  these  precautionB  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  population  of  Rome,  which,  froni  30,000  souls,  reached 
in  a  short  time  to  8U,000  ;  and  it  is  a  thing  worthy  of  our  attention  that 
nfler  ibe  death  of  this  pontiff  the  population  (luickly  fell  to  the  number 
of  32,000,  because,  according  to  the  contemporary  authors,  everything 
having  been  neglected,  the  Krst  calamities  wt-re  renewed. 

"  Happily  for  Rome  this  stnte  of  things  did  not  conlinue  long, 
because  all  successive  popes,  instructed,  it  appears,  by  the  experience 
of  ancient  lime»,  having  carried  on  immense  taboura,  and  constructed 
fresli  sewen,  have  given  to  the  air  of  this  city  the  necessary  purity." 

Italy  presents  instances,  though  comparatively  modern,  of  the 
removal  of  disease  by  land  drainage : — 

"  At  Vareggio,"  observes  M.  Villerm^,  ''in  the  principality  of  Lucca, 
the  inhabitants,  few  in  number,  barbarous,  and  miserable,  were  annually, 
from  lime  immemorial,  attacked  about  the  same  period  wilh  agues; 
but  in  1741  floodgates  were  conatructed,  which  permitted  tlie  escape 
into  the  sea  of  the  waters  from  the  marshes,  preventing  at  the  tame 
time  the  ingress  of  the  ocean  to  these  marches  both  from  tides  and 
siorms.  This  contrivance,  which  permanently  suppressed  the  marsh, 
also  expelled  Ibe  fevers.  In  aliort,  the  canton  of  Vareggio  it  at  the 
present  day  one  of  the  beajthiesl,  most  industrious,  and  richest  on  the 
coast  of  Tuscany ;  and  a  part  of  those  families  whose  boorish  aneesturs 
•unk  under  the  epidemics  of  the  aria  eativa,  without  knowledge  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  enjoy  a  health,  a  vigour,  n  longevity,  and  a  moral 
character  unknown  to  their  auceators." 

The  histories  of  olher  cities,  and  particularly  of  Paris,  afford 

ilKistraliona  of  the  effects  of  the  neglect  of  public  cleansing,  which 

begin  in  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  ine  superior  officers,  end 

continue  in  the  predominance  of  ignorance  and  obaairc  interests 

I  of  a  multitude  in  the  present  day : — 

"  For  several  years  the  suppression  of  an  enormous  ceBsj)oul  at  Paris 
near  the  Barriere  des  Fourneau^  was  ireiplored  by  the  inhabitants. 
Placed  under  Ibe  predominant  winds,  it  was  a  permanent  cause  of  an- 
noyance to  the  quarters  of  St.  Germain  and  St.  Jacques.  But  all  peti- 
tions were  in  vain.  A  singular  occurrence  brouglit  about  Ihcevcnt  for 
which  Ihe  people  had  prayed  more  than  SU  years.  In  a,  hunlini;  parly, 
ihe  Prince  of  Conde  was  carried  by  a  fiery  horse  towards  this  same 
cesspool ;  finding  il  impoflnible  to  turn  the  animal,  the  prince  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  throw  Mouielt'on  the  g^round,  but  ihe  horse  darted 
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forward  into  ihe  cesipool  anrl  disappeared.  The  next  day  an  order  nan 
issued  from  Versailles,  enjoining'  M.  Lenoir,  lite  lieuteoant  of  police,  to 
fill  up  (Ite  cesspuol,  wliicli  was  accordingly  done." 

A  particular  evil  had  altracled  the  attention  of  an  able  minister, 
who  had  recourse  to  tIic  expedient  which  we  have  Been  recently 
re-diseovered  and  introduced  into  practice  into  one  section  of  Ihe 
sewerage  of  London ; — 

"  The  great  sewer  of  Monlmartre  beinp;  uncovered,  and  the  fall  ex- 
ceedingly small,  it  was  easily  choked,  and  spread  infection  through  all 
the  nei^libourhood.  Tur[;ot  lliotigbt  tliat  the  best  method  to  nbiain  a 
ready  flow  for  the  muddy  waters  it  received  was  to  wash  it  by  frequent 
currents.  A  vast  reservoir,  capable  of  containing  about  22,000  mea- 
sures of  water,  was  in  consequence  established  at  the  opening  of  the 
sewer,  opposite  the  Rue  iles  Fi1ies-du-Calvaire.  The  waters  of  Bel- 
leville were  conducted  there,  tngethcr  with  those  of  two  wells  dug  in 
the  vicinity.  This  volume  of  water  was,  on  ccrlain  daj's,  let  into  the 
main  sewer  by  means  of  flood-gates,  which  could  be  opened  at  pleasure. 
The  scouring  of  the  sewer  hy  a  current  of  hving  water  aitnicted  the 
public  attention,  and  produced  the  most  happy  results.  Shortly  the 
people  could  dwell  on  the  conlines  of  tliis  ancient  ditoh  without  fear  of 
dangerous  exhalations.  The  quarters  of  the  Faubourg  Montmarlre,  of 
lheChausB^e-d'Antin,ortheVillc-rEveque,andof  Ihe  Fanbuurg  Si. 
Honor^,  became  piipulated.  At  length  the  land  was  so  valuable  in 
these  dilTereut  quarters  that  the  possessors  of  the  banks  of  the  sewer 
demanded  and  oblained  the  permission  to  cover  it  over  at  their  own 
expense," 

The  mode  of  cleansing  had,  however,  been  before  proposed  by 
another  minister : — 

''  In  the  conferences  which  were  held  in  1666  and  1667  at  the  house 
of  the  Chancellor  Seg-uier  respecting  the  grand  police  of  the  kingdom, 
n  thorough  exomination  was  made  of  the  sewers  of  Paris,  which  began 
to  multiply.  The  minutes  of  these  sillings  still  exist.  We  see  there  the 
opinions  given  on  the  subject  by  each  of  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  particularly  by  Colbert,  who  in  Ihe  sitting  of  the  I3th  of 
January,  proposed,  as  the  best  method  of  cleansing  the  sewers,  to 
establish  several  fountains  in  the  quarters  where  they  were  necessary, 
and  at  the  side  of  each  of  ihem  a  reservoir  of  15  measures,  which 
should  be  let  out  all  at  once.  Nulhin<!;,  assuredly,  could  be  belter  than 
this  proposition.  But  one  thing  was  wanting  to  the  minister — the 
water  could  not  be  procured." 

But  the  water,  though  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  is  Btill 
wanted,  and  the  causu  of  the  want  is  thus  noticed  by  M.  Du  Cbi- 
telet  :— 

"  Paris  possesses  an  immense  mass  of  water,  which  can  be  dislri- 
buled  Mito  every  quarter  am!  every  house.  Does  the  demand  multiply 
wilh  the  pipes  ?  Assuredly  not,  and  one  might  well  be  surprised  to 
fee  the  negligence  and  apathy  ot  proprietors  in  this  respect.  Some 
persons  adduce  the  laet  to  prove  thnt  seven  litres*  of  water  ate 
sulficient  for  the  inhabitunls  uf  Paris,  whilst  sixty  are  necessary  fur 
•  A  litn  i*  oae  pint  aiil  a  (wectictli, 
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rLomlort,  nnil  slill  more  for  Eilinburgh,  Bill  if  we  look  closer  to  Ihe 
conduct  of  the  propriefors,  we  shall  fiui)  thai  it  proceeds  IVom  calcula- 
tiotiH  well  uaderslood.  It  is  the  certainty  Ihat  ihey  will  have  sooner 
to  empty  the  cesspools  which  scares  ihem.  This  opcralion,  ami  the 
expense  it  often  brings  wilh  it,  influences  the  venal  propensities  of 
the  proprietnrs.  Is  it  likely  that  ihey  will  pay  for  water  of  which 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  lo  muUigily  tlie  number  of  operBlions  (hey 
dread  Ihe  most,  and  which  increase  llie  expense  in  an  eiiormoiis  pro- 
portion? Thus  Ihe  actual  state  of  our  cesspools,  and  the  mode  of 
emptyinf^  Ihem  oow  in  use,  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  principal  causes 
which  prevent  individuals  from  taking  the  water,  and  which  retard  the 
period  in  which  the  city  will  receive  the  interest  of  the  enormous  sums 
that  it  has  devoted,  and  still  devotes  daily,  to  Ihe  supply  '>f  water." 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  legislature  will  give  the 
powers  and  direct  the  means  requisite  in  this  country,  to  furnish 
to  every  city  in  Europcr  a  practical  demonstration  that  by  the  art 
of  the  engineer,  the  obstacle  lo  improvement,  formed  by  the  great 
expense  and  annovance  of  removing  the  refuse  of  houses  and 
slreeta  may  be  rendered  incotisiderabte.  In  Paris  the  interests  of 
turbulent  bodies  of  men,  the  wafer-carriera,  and  another  class  of 
men  culled  the  diitfoniiiei^,  who  live  by  raking  for  what  they  can 
find  amongst  the  refuse  cast  into  the  streets,  are  opposed  to 
any  change  which  will  reduce  the  charge  of  imperfect  cleansing, 
and  llie  disease  promoted  by  filth.  The  general  practice  in  that 
metropolis  is  to  cast  all  the  rubbish  of  the  house  into  the  street  on 
the  overnight,  or  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  men 
attend  with  carts  to  sweep  it  up  and  remove  it.  In  the  night- 
time, however,  the  chiffonnier  comes  with  a  lantern  and  rakes 
amongst  the  refuse,  and  picks  from  it  bones,  rags,  or  whatever 
may  have  been  thrown  away  by  accident,  or  the  careless- 
ness of  theservants.  The  offensive  filth  of  their  persons  and  their 
occupation,  makes  them  outcasts  from  other  classes  of  workmen ; 
they  sleep  amidst  their  collections  of  refuse,  and  they  are  idle 
during  the  day  ;  they  are  like  all  men  who  live  under  such  eir- 
cumstancea,  prone  to  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits ;  being  degraded 
and  savage,  they  are  ready  lo  throw  away  their  wretched  lives  on 
every  occasion.  There  are  nearly  SOW  of  the  chiffonniers  alone 
in  Paris,  and  they  and  the  water-carriers  were  conspicuous  actors 
in  the  revolution  of  1830.  During  the  administration  of  Casimir 
Perrier  the  householders  hadcomplainod  of  the  inconvenient  mode 
of  cleansing  the  streets  by  large  heavy  carls  drawn  by  three  horses, 
which,  during  their  slow  progress  throughout  the  day,  obstruct 
the  public  thoroughfares  and  occasion  great  inconveniences,  espe- 
cially in  the  narrow  streets. 
'  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1834,  when  the  cholera  broke  out, 

tthe  attention  of  Hie  authorities  was  directed  lo  sanitary  niyasiires, 
and  the  municipality  decided  that  the  cleansing  of  the  streets 
■hould  be  done  by  contract,  by  a  quick  relay  of  carls  of  a  smaller 


and  more  convenient  shape,  drawn  by  single  liornL's  ;  and  in  order 
to  diminish  the  inconvenience  of  the  presence  of  Ihese  improve<l 
vehicles,  the  contractor  was  allowed  to  collect  one  load  Tor  each 
of  his  carts  on  the  over-night,  which  would  have  led  to  a  practice 
similar  to  that  of  London,  where  the  dust-carts  lake  the  refuse 
direct  from  the  howse  without  any  deposit  in  the  streets.  Bui  in 
this  arrangement  an  important  interest  had  been  overlooked;  the 
chiffoniers,  who  were  said  to  have  heen  aided  and  directeil  by  the 
owners  and  men  belongitig  to  ihe  superseded  vehicles,  rose  iu 
revolt,  attacked  and  drove  away  the  conductors,  broke  to  pieces 
the  new  carts,  threw  tlie  fragments  into  the  river,  or  made  bonlires 
with  ihem.  Unfortunately  at  that  time  the  cholera  had  broken 
out  at  Paris.  The  mobs  of  chiffonniers  wJiich  collected  on  the 
following  day  were  swollen  by  other  crowds  of  ignorant,  terrified, 
and  savage  people,  who  were  persuaded  that  the  deadls  from  the 
strange  plague  were  occasioned  by  poison.  "  My  agents,"  says  the 
then  prefet  of  police,  in  an  account  of  this  revolt,  "  could  not  bo 
at  all  points  at  once,  to  oppose  the  fury  of  those  crowds  of  men 
with  naked  arms  and  haggard  figures,  and  sinister  looks,  who 
are  never  seen  in  ordinary  times,  and  who  seemed  on  this  doy  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  earth.  Wishing  to  judge  myself  of  Ihe 
foundation  for  the  alarming  reports  that  were  brought  to  me,  I 
went  out  alone  and  on  foot.  1  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
through  these  dense  masses,  scarcely  covered  with  filthy  rags ;  no 
description  could  convey  their  hideous  aspect,  or  the  sensation  of 
terror  which  the  hoarse  and  ferocious  cries  created.  Although  I 
am  not  easily  moved,  I  at  one  lime  feared  for  the  safety  of  Paris 
— of  honest  people  and  ihcir  property."  In  fact  the  riot  was  ono 
of  the  most  dangerous  that  had  been  witnessed  in  that  city,  and  it 
was  not  suppressed  without  great  exerliotis  and  some  loss  of  hfe. 
The  anxieties  which  it  occasioned  to  the  minister,  Casimir  Perriur. 
and  his  disgust  at  the  political  use  made  of  it,  were  considered  to 
have  contributed  to  his  death.  He  was  himself  attacked  with  tha 
cholera,  and  died  a  few  days  after-  Shortly  before  his  death, 
when  expressing  his  disgust,  he  said  to  Ihe  prefet,  "  My  friend, 
we  arc  harnessed  to  a  vile  carriage."  "  Truly  so."  replied  the 
prefet,  "  and  the  ways  are  dreadfully  dirty."  The  material  ways 
of  the  city  continued  as  they  were,  the  prefet  seeing  that  lac 
introduction  of  the  new  carts  became  "  a  motive  to  discontent 
and  collision,"  took  upon  himoelf  to  set  aude  the  contract  with 
tho  conlraetor,  ivho,  he  stales,  received  no  other  compensniiou  for 
his  losses  than  a  permission  which  he  could  not  use  to  collect  the 
refuse  during  the  day,  and  the  chiifonniers  continue  to  the  presflitt 
lime  in  the  exercise  of  their  wretched  vocation  at  the  oxpenw  of 
the  public  healOl  and  cleanliness. 

The  course  of  ihe  present  inquiry  shows  how  strongly  circum- 
slances  that  are  governable  govern  the  habila  of  the  population, 
and  in  some  instances  appear  almost  to  breed  ihe  species  of  ihe 


population.  Conceiving  it  probable  that  the  amount  of  filcii  lett 
oy  (lefwlive  cleansing  had  its  corresponding  description  of  persons, 
I  made  inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  of  Mnlropolitun  Police. 
From  rdurns  which  lliey  obtained  from  their  siiperintendDnls,  it 
appears  that  of  the  class  of  bone-pickera,  mud-rakers,  people  liring 
on  the  produce  of  dung-heaps  in  mews,  courts,  yards,  and  bye 
lanes  insuBicient  cleansed,  598  are  known  to  the  police.  From 
an  observation  of  the  proportion  of  filthy  children  and  adults  who 
appear  amidst  refuse  whenever  there  are  new  buildings  and  an 
unusual  quanljty  of  rubbish,  and  from  other  circumslances,  I 
believe  that,  were  the  refuse  of  houses  daily  ciist  into  the  streets  in 
London  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Paris,  London  would    foon 

I  bave  as  large  and  as  dangerous  a  population  of  the  chilTonnier 
class.  I  am  informed  by  Sir  Charles  Shaw,  the  chief  eommissioni^r 
of  police  at  Manchester,  that  there  are  302  of  ihem  known  within 
the  police  jurisdiction  of  that  town  also.  He  complains  that  they 
have  heretofore  been  licensed  in  their  occupation;  that  the  children 
are  pilferers,  and  occupy  the  attention  of  the  police,  and  furnish  a 
large  quola  to  the  slock  of  juvenile  delinquents  and  the  population 

I  of  the  prisons.  I  am  informed  that  in  Bath  there  are  about 
400  of  Ihem  known;  and  in  other  towns  and  places  I  have  little 
doubt  that  they  would  be  found  in  like  proportions,  which  approach 
lbs  proportions  of  the  stated  numbers  of  chiffonniers  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Paris.  These  d^raded  creatures  are  also  found  atnnngst 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouses,  and  the  close  idenihy  of  their  habits 
with  those  of  tiie  chiffonniers  of  Paris  afford  a  striking  proof  of  ilic 
similarity  of  the  population  produced  by  similarity  of  circum- 
Blances.     They  are  Ihus  described  to  me  by  an  eye-witnesa : — 

"  The  bone-pickers  ore  tlie  dirticBt  of  all  the  inmaies  of  our  work- 
houie;  I  have  «eeu  them  take  a  bone  from  n  dung-heap,  and  gnaw  it 
while  reeking  hoi  wiih  the  fermentation  of  decay.  Boue»,  from  which 
(he  meat  had  been  cut  taw,  and  which  hud  still  thiu  strips  of  flesh 
adhering  to  diem,  they  scraped  carefully  with  their  kuivea,  and  put  the 
bits,  no  matter  how  berouled  nilh  dirt,  into  a  wallet  or  pucket  uppro- 
ptiated  to  the  purpose.  They  have  told  me,  that  whether  in  broih  or 
grilled,  they  were  the  inoet  savoury  dish  that  could  be  imsgined,  I  have 
not  observed  that  these  creatures  were  savage,  but  they  were  tlioroughly 
debaaed.  Often  hardly  human  in  appearance,  they  had  neither  human 
taaCci  nor  lympatliies,  nor  even  human  sensatioos,  for  they  revelled  iu  the 
filth  which  is  gnleful  to  doge,  and  other  lower  animals,  and  which  to 
our  apprehension  is  redolent  only  of  nausea  and  abomination." 

The  following  report  from  one  of  the  sujierinlendentB  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  describes  the  manner 
ill  which  they  appear  to  the  police,  (heir  moral  character,  and  the 
L-flicacy  of  the  means  of  prevention  ; — 

"  With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  CommiBsionersas  lo  the  means 
of  iiibsistcnce  of  that  jiiirtioii  of  the  population  which  at  present  exists 
by  picking  bones  in  the  bye-lanes,  ftc,  in  the  event  of  those  niaces  being 
properly  cleansed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  ihey  would  be  compelled  to  adopt 
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-  acme  more  IsboriouH  and  useful  means  of  oblniiiing  a  livelihood,  Euch  &8 
6eld  labour,  &c.  They  are  at  present  an  idle,  dissolute  cIom,  prowling 
about  the  stahks,  yards,  backs  of  premises,  and  lanes,  willing  tu  commit 
petty  felony  wherever  opportunity  presents  itself.  While  it  would  remove 
them,  on  the  oiher  hand,  the  instant  removal  of  filth  from  the  metropolis 
must  prove  beneficial  to  tbc  health  of  the  inhabitants." 

It  will  ihen  be  fouiitl  to  be  an  ullimalely  beneficial  effect  of  the 
removal  of  the  circumstances  by  the  adoption  of  such  modes  of 
cleansing  as  diminish  the  prevalent  amount  of  filth  or  filthy  pro- 
cesses, that  it  will  force  a  change  to  other  occupations  of  a  less 
degrading  character,  anddiminiBli  the  number  of  persons  "brought 
up  "  to  ihem.  Any  provision  of  the  nature  of  a  poor  law  may  be 
said  to  be  badly  constructed  which  doew  not  allow  the  exercise  of 
a  discretionary  authority  to  alleviate  any  severe  inconveniences  to 
the  poorest  classes  from  such  changes.  For  the  sake  of  prevent- 
ing the  growth  of  the  like  misery,  it  would  probably  be  found  a 
good  civic  economy  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the  existing  class  in 
idleness,  if  idleness  were  not  in  itself  a  curse  lo  them.  I  mention 
this,  because  the  parish  officers  frequently  oppose  improved  modes 
of  paving  and  efficient  cleansing,  (as  they  generally  opposed  (he 
new  police  on  the  ground  that  it  diminished  ihe  means  of  sub- 
sistence of  decrepit  old  men  as  watchmen,)  for  the  avowed  reason 
that  il  is  expedient  lo  keep  tlie  streets  in  their  present  slate  of 
lillh  in  order  to  keep  up  the  means  of  employing  indigent  persons 
as  street-sweepers  and  sweepers  of  crossings  in  removing  it. 

It  is  found  in  the  metropolis  to  be  a  beneficial  result  of  the 
Increase  of  the  practice  of  removing  night-soi)  by  the  self-acting 
process  of  water-closets  communicating  with  the  sewers,  that  it 
prevents  the  increase  of  the  number  of  nightmen  formerly  requisite 
for  the  performance  of  that  offensive  and  dangerous  labour,  and  is 
in  the  metropolis  diminishing  the  number. 

Yet  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  until  more  complete 
measures  are  adoplefl,  even  the  services  of  such  agents  are  an 
improvement,  and  in  crowded  cities  are  only  neglected  at  the 
expense  of  ihe  degradation  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  labouring 
population.  An  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  some 
districts  mentioned  by  Ih.  Speer,  who  in  his  account  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  lower  orders  in  Dublin,  given  in  the  Dublin  Hospital 
Reports,  noticed  llie  fact  that  the  fever  cases  always  came  front 
the  filthy  districts;  and  lie  observes, 

"  We  cannot  wonder  at  llie  rapidity  with  wliich  contagion  often 
sprend*.  Belli  in  and  out  of  doors,  it  seems  fxcihlated  in  every  way  ; 
within  doors  every  article  of  rurniture  niid  wearing  apparel  is  disfigured 
with  fillh  ;  every  spot  seems  encrusted  with  its  Inyent,  nnd  the  foulest 
odours  abound  everywhere.  Out  of  doors,  at  lensi  In  warm  seasons,  our 
cliurchyards,  slaughter-houses,  and  the  musses  of  tilth  and  offal  with 
which  our  streets  and  iauea  ore  disgraced,  contribute  no  less  to  the  pro- 
pag&lion  ofcouinginn.     In  Ihe  larger  and  better  slreels,  the  cleunsing 
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is  very  well  attended  to,  bnt  in  the  narrow  and  crowded  ones,  where  the 
necessity  of  its  removal  is  infinitely  greater,  the  heaps  of  filth  are  truly 
disgraceful.  In  some  of  my  visits  I  have  been  obliged  to  wade  through 
masses  of  tilth  enough  to  sicken  the  stoutest  and  strongest — masses 
which  have  remained  undisturbed  for  months,  perhaps  for  years,  and 
thus  generating  the  most  putrid  effluvia.  We  know  that  vegetables 
are  very  dear  in  our  markets.  Why  ?  Because  our  gardens  are  not 
sufficiently  manured;  this  manure  lies  in  our  lanes  and  alleys, and  only 
wants  collecting;  but  what  would  this  be  compared  with  the  benefits 
from  the  purification  of  our  atmosphere  which  its  removal  would 
produce  ?  " 

The  condition  of  large  rural  districts  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  towns,  and  of  the  poorest  districts  of  the  towns  themselves, 
presents  a  singular  contrast  in  the  nature  of  the  agencies  by  which 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  is  impaired.  Witoin  the  towns  we 
find  the  houses  and  streets  filthy,  the  air  fretid,  disease,  typhus^ 
and  other  epidemics  rife  amongst  the  population,  bringing,  in  the 
train,  destitution  and  the  need  of  pecuniary  as  well  as  medical  relief; 
all  mainly  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  richest  materials  of 
production,  the  complete  absence  of  which  would,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, restore  health,  avert  the  recurrence  of  disease,  and,  if  properly 
applied,  would  promote  abundance,  cheapen  food,  and  increase  the 
demand  for  beneficial  labour.  Outside  the  afflicted  districts,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  them^  as  in  the  adjacent  rural  districts, 
we  find  the  aspect  of  the  country  poor  and  thinly  clad  with  vege- 
tation, except  rushes  and  plants  favoured  by  a  superabundance  of 
moisture,  the  crops  meagre,  the  labouring  agricultural  population 
few,  and  afflicted  with  rheumatism  and  other  maladies^  arising 
from  damp  and  an  excess  of  water,  which,  if  removed,  would  relieve 
them  from  a  cause  of  disease,  the  land  from  an  impediment  to  pro- 
duction, and  if  conveyed  for  the  use  of  the  town  population,  would 
give  that  population  the  element  of  which  they  stand  in  peculiar 
need,  as  a  means  to  relieve  them  from  that  which  is  their  own  cause 
of  depression,  and  return  it  for  use  on  the  land  as  a  means  of  the 
highest  fertility.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  evils,  and  that 
they  are  removable  is  not  more  certain  than  that  their  removal 
would  be  attended  by  reductions  of  existing  burdens,  and  might  be 
rendered  productive  of  general  advantage,  if  due  means,  guided  by 
science,  and  applied  by  properly  qualified  officers,  be  resorted  to. 
The  impediments  arising  from  the  existing  state  of  the  law  and  of 
its  local  administration,  form  a  subject  for  separate  representation. 

Before  stating  the  cost  in  life  and  money  attributable  to  the 
noxious  causes  external  to  the  dwelling,  it  is  desirable  to  notice 
other  noxious  causes,  within  the  recognised  province  of  legislative 
interference,  that  appear  to  be  similarly  under  control,  namely, 
the  overcrowding  of  places  where  large  numbers  are  assembled 
together,  such  as  the  overcrowding  of  places  of  work. 

[I.]  H 
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HI. — CIRCUMSTANCES  CHIEFLY  IN  THE  INTERNAL  ECONOMY  AND 
BAD  VENTILATION  OF  PLACES  OF  WORK;  WORKMEN'S  LODGING- 
HOUSES^  OWBLLlNOSy  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  HABITS  AFFECTING 
THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  bad  ventilation  of  places  of  work  will 
probably  be  most  distinctly  brought  to  view,  by  the  consideration  of 
the  evidence  as  to  its  effects  on  one  particular  class  of  workpeople. 

The  frequency  of  cases  of  early  deaths,  and  orphanage,  and 
widowhood  amongst  one  class  of  labourers,  the  journeymen  tailors, 
led  me  to  make  some  inquiries  as  to  the  causes  a(fectino[  them  ; 
and  I  submit  the  following  evidence  for  peculiar  consideration, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  one  predominant  cause ; — 
bad  ventilation  or  overcrowding,  and  the  consequences  on  the 
moral  habits,  the  loss  of  healthful  existence  and  happiness  to  the 
labourer,  the  loss  of  profit  to  the  employer,  and  of  produce  to  the 
community,  and  the  loss  in  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  desti- 
tution, which  original  cause  (the  bad  ventilation)  we  have  high 
scientific  authority  for  stating  to  be  easily  and  economically  con- 
trollable. 

Mr.  Thomas  Broumlow,  tailor,  aged  52 : — 

*'  It  is  stated  that  you  have  been  a  journeyman  tailor,  and  now  work  for 
yourself.  At  what  description  of  places  have  you  worked  ( — I  have  always 
worked  at  the  largest  places  in  London ;  one  part  of  my  time  I  worked 
at  Messrs  Allen's^  of  Old  Bond-street,  where  I  worked  eight  years  ;  at 
another  part  of  ray  lime  I  worked  at  Messrs.  Stultze's,  in  Clifford-street, 
where  I  worked  four  years.  At  Messrs.  Allen's  they  had  then  from 
80  to  100  men  at  work;  at  Messrs.  Stultze's  they  had,  when  I  worked 
there,  about  250  men. 

••  Will  you  describe  the  places  of  work,  and  the  effects  manifested  in  the 
health  of  the  workmen  ? — The  place  in  which  we  used  to  work  at  Messrs. 
Allen's  was  a  room  where  80  men  worked  together.  It  was  a  room 
about  16  or  18  yards  long,  and  7  or  8  yards  wide,  lighted  with  skylights  ; 
the  men  were  close  together,  nearly  knee  to  knee.  In  summer  time 
the  heat  of  the  men  and  the  heat  of  the  irons  made  the  room  20  or 
30  degrees  higher  than  the  heat  outside ;  the  heat  was  then  most  suffo- 
cating, especially  after  the  candles  were  lighted.  I  have  known  young 
men,  tailors  from  the  country,  faint  away  in  the  shop  from  the  excessive 
heat  and  closeness ;  persons,  working-men,  coming  into  the  shop  to  see 
some  of  the  men,  used  to  complain  of  the  heat,  and  also  of  the  smell  as 
intolerable  ;  the  smell  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  irons  and  the  various 
breaths  of  the  men  really  was  at  times  intolerable.  The  men  sat  as 
loosely  as  they  possibly  could,  and  the  perspiration  ran  from  them  from 
the  heat  and  the  claseness.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  such  work- 
shops that  light  suits  of  clothes  are  spoiled  from  the  perspiration  of  the 
hand,  and  the  dust  and  flue  which  arises  darkening  the  work.  I  have 
seen  40/.  or  50/.  worth  of  work  spoiled  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
season  from  this  cause. 

•'  In  what  condition  are  these  work-places  in  winter  ? — ^They  are  more 
unhealthy  in  winter,  as  the  heat  from  the  candles  and  the  closeness  is 
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much  greater.  Any  cold  currents  of  air  which  come  in  gi?e  annoyance 
to  those  who  are  sitting  near  the  draught.  There  is  continued  squabbling 
as  to  the  windows  being  opened ;  those  who  are  near  the  windows^  and 
who  do  not  feel  the  heat  so  much  as  the  men  near  the  stoves,  objecting 
to  their  being  opened.  The  oldest,  who  had  been  inured  to  the  heat, 
did  not  like  the  cold,  and  generally  prevailed  in  keeping  out  the  cold  or 
the  fresh  air.  Such  has  been  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  that  in  the 
very  coldest  nights  large  thick  tallow  candles  (quarter  of  a  pound  candles) 
have  melted  and  fallen  over  from  the  heat. 

**  What  was  the  effect  of  this  state  of  the  wprk- places  upon  the  habits 
of  the  workmen  ? — It  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the  energies ;  that 
was  the  general  complaint  of  those  who  came  into  it.  Many  could  not 
stay  out  the  hours,  and  went  away  earlier.  Those  who  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  places  generally  lost  appetite.  The  natural  effect  of  the 
depression  was.  that  we  had  recourse  to  drink  as  a  stimulant.  We  went 
into  the  shop  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  but  at  seven  o'clock,  when 
orders  for  the  breakfast  were  called  for,  gin  was  brought  in,  and  the 
common  allowance  was  half-a-quartern.  The  younger  hands  did  not 
begin  with  gin. 

''  Was  gin  the  first  thing  taken  before  any  solid  food  was  taken  ? — Yes, 
and  the  breakfast  was  very  light;  those  who  took  gin  generally  took 
only  halfa-pint  of  tea  and  half  a  two|)enny  loaf  as  breakfast. 
"  When  again  was  liquor  brought  in  ? — At  eleven  o'chick. 
''  What  was  taken  then  ? — Some  took  beer,  some  took  gin  again.  In  a 
general  way,  they  took  a  pint  of  porter  at  eleven  o'clock.  It  was  seldom 
the  men  took  more  than  the  half-quartern  of  gin. 

"  When  again  was  liquor  brought  in  ? — At  three  o'clock,  when  some 
took  beer  and  some  gin,  just  the  same  as  in  the  morning.  At  five 
o'clock  the  beer  and  gin  came  in  again ,  and  was  usually  taken  in  the 
same  quantities.     At  seven  o'clock  the  shop  was  closed. 

''  After  work  was  there  any  drinking?— Yes;  nearly  all  the  yotmg 
men  went  to  the  public -house,  and  some  of  the  others. 

"  What  were  the  wages  they  received  ? — Sixpence  per  hour,  which,  at 
the  full  work,  made  6s.  a-day,  or  36x.  a- week. 

'*  Did  they  make  any  reserves  from  this  amount  of  wages  ?—  No ;  very 
few  had  anything  for  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

'*  How  much  of  the  habit  of  drinking  was  produced  by  the  state  of  the 
work-place? — I  should  say  the  greater  part  of  il;  because  when  men 
work  by  themselves,  or  only  two  or  three  together,  in  cooler  and  less 
close  places,  there  is  scarcely  any  drinking  between  times.  Nearly  all 
this  drinking  proceeds  from  the  large  shops,  where  the  men  are  crowded 
together  in  close  rooms :  it  is  the  same  in  the  shops  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  town.  In  a  rural  place,  the  tailor,  where  he  works 
by  himself,  or  with  only  two  or  three  together,  takes  very  little  of  the 
fermented  liquor  or  spirits  w^hich  the  men  feel  themselves  under  a  sort 
of  necessity  for  doing  in  towns.  The  closer  the  ventilation  of  the  place 
of  work,  the  worse  are  the  habits  of  the  men  working  in  them. 

*'  You  referred  to  the  practice  of  one  large  shop  where  you  worked  some 
time  since ;  was  that  the  general  practice,  and  has  there  been  no  altera- 
tion ? — It  was  and  is  now  the  general  practice.  Of  late,  since  coflSse  has 
become  cheaper,  somewhat  more  of  coffee  and  less  of  beer  has  been 
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bought  in  ;  but  there  ia  as  much  gin  now  brought  in  between  times, 
and  somctimu  mure. 

"What  would  be  the  effect  of  an  alteration  of  the  place  of  work— a 
venlilalion  which  would  give  them  a  belter  atmosphere  ?— It  would, 
without  doubt,  have  an  immediately  beneficial  eft'ect  on  ihe  habits.  It 
might  not  cure  those  who  have  got  into  the  habit  of  drinking;  hut  the 
men  would  certainly  drink  less,  and  the  younger  ones  would  not  be  led 
into  the  hahit  so  forcibly  as  they  are. 

"  What  is  the  general  effect  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  health  of 
the  men  exposed  to  them  ? — Great  numbers  of  them  die  of  coiiBumption 
"  A  decline  "  is  the  general  disease  of  which  they  die.  By  their  owi 
rules,  a  man  at  50  years  of  age  is  superannuated,  and  is  thought  not  to 
be  fit  to  do  a  full  day's  work. 

"  What  was  the  average  of  the  ages  of  the  men  at  work  at  such  shops 
as  those  you  have  worked  at  ? — Thiriy-lwo,  or  ihereiibouts. 

"  In  such  shops  were  there  many  superannuated  men,  or  men  above 
SOyearsof  age? — Very  few.  Amongst  the  tailors  employed  in  the  shops, 
I  should  say  there  were  not  10  men  in  the  hundred  above  50  years  of  age. 

"  When  they  die,  what  becomes  of  their  widows  and  children,  as  they 
seldom  make  any  reserve  of  wages  ? — No  provision  is  made  for  the  fami- 
lies ;  nothing  is  heard  of  them,  and,  if  they  cannot  provide  for  them- 
selves, they  must  go  upon  the  parish. 

"  Are  these  habits  created  by  the  closeness  of  the  rooms,  attended  by 
carelessness  as  to  their  mode  of  living  elsewhere? — I  think  not  as  lo 
their  lodgings.  The  English  and  Scotch  tailors  are  more  careful  as  to 
their  places  of  lodging,  and  prefer  sleeping  in  an  open  place.  The  men, 
however,  who  take  iheir  pint  of  porter  and  their  pipe  of  tobacco  in  a 
public-house  after  their  hours  of  work,  take  it  at  a  phice  which  is  some- 
times as  crowded  as  a  shop.  Here  the  single  men  will  stay  until  bed- 
time. 

"Are  gin  and  beer  the  only  stimulants  which  you  conceive  are  taken  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  ventilation  and  the  state  of  the  place  of  work 
when  crowded  ? — No  :  snuff  is  very  much  taken  as  a  stimulant ;  the 
men  think  snuff  has  a  beneiiciBl  effect  on  the  eyes.  After  going  into 
these  close  shops  from  ihe  open  air,  the  first  sensation  experienced  is 
frequently  asensation  of  drowsiness,  then  a  sort  of  itching  or  uneasiness 
at  the  eye,  then  a  dimness  of  the  sight.  Some  men  of  the  strongest 
sight  wdl  complain  of  this  dimness;  nil  eyes  are  affected  mucli  in  a 
similar  manner.  Snuff  is  much  used  as  a  stimulant  to  awaken  them 
up;  smoking  in  the  shops  is  not  approved  of,  though  it  is  much  uttemptcd; 
and  the  journeymen  tailors  of  the  large  sliops  are  in  general  great  smokers 
at  the  public-houses. 

"Do  the  tailors  from  villages  take  snuff  or  smoke  as  well  as  drink  so 
much  as  the  tailors  in  the  large  shops  in  the  towns? — They  neidier  lake 
so  much  muff  nor  tobacco,  nor  so  much  of  any  of  the  stimulauU,  aa  an; 
taken  by  the  workmen  in  the  crowded  shops  of  the  towns, 

"  Do  their  eyes  fail  them  as  soon  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

"  With  the  tailor^  is  it  the  eye  llial  fails  first  ? — Yes ;  afler  long  hours 
of  work  the  first  thing  complained  of  by  the  tailors  is  that  the  eyes  fail ; 
the  sight  becomes  dim,  and  a  aort  of  miat  comes  between  them  and  their 
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"  Judging  from  your  own  practical  experience,  how  long  do  you  con- 
ceive that  a  man  would  work  in  a  well- ventilated  oruncrowded  room,  as 
compared  with  a  close^  crowded,  ill-ventilated  room  ? — I  think  it  would 
make  a  difference  of  two  hours  in  the  day  to  a  man.  He  would,  for 
example,  be  able,  in  an  uncrowded  or  well- ventilated  room,  to  do  his 
twelve  hours'  work  in  the  twelve  hours ;  whereas  in  the  close^crowded 
room  he  would  not  do  more  than  ten  hours'  work  in  the  twelve. 

*'  Of  two  men  beginning  at  20  years  of  age,  what  would  be  the  difference 
in  extent  of  labour  performed  by  them  in  town  shops  or  in  the  country  ? 
— A  man  who  had  begun  at  20  in  these  crowded  shops  would  not  be  so 
good  a  man  at  40  as  a  man  working  to  *50  in  a  country  village ;  of  the 
two,  the  country  tailor  would  be  in  the  best  condition  in  health  and 
strength :  in  point  of  fact  he  is  so.  The  difference  may  be  set  down  as 
a  gain  of  10  years*  good  labour.  There  are  very  few  who  can  stand  such 
work  as  the  town  shops  20  years. 

'*  The  eyes  then  become  permanently  injured,  as  well  as  fail  during  the 
day,  in  these  crowded  shops  ? — Yes,  they  do.  After  45  years  of  age,  the 
eyes  begin  to  fail,  and  he  cannot  do  a  full  day's  work. 

'*  Supposing  a  workman  to  work  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  and  to  be 
freed  from  the  nervous  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  state  of  the  place, 
might  he  not  save  at  least  all  that  he  drinks  in  the  times  between  his 
meals,  or  be  enabled  to  apply  it  better,  if  he  were  so  disposed ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  value  of  the  two  hours'  extra  work  in  the  12,  when  he  is 
working  piece-work? — Yes,  certainly  he  might. 

"  Taking  your  account  of  the  average  loss  by  nervous  exhaustion  and 
bad  habits  to  be  two  hours'  work  for  20  years,  and  12  hours  daily  work  for 
10  years  in  addition,  supposing  him  to  be  employed  full  time,  it  would 
be  a  loss  of  the  value  of  50,000  hours  of  productive  labour  (of  the  value 
at  6d.  per  hour,  1,250/.)  ;  or,  if  he  were  only  in  work  half  a-year,  at  a 
loss  of  25,000  hours ;  so  that  if  he  were  employed  the  half  time  at  the 
full  wages,  or  full  time  at  the  half  wages,  such  workmen  will  have  lost 
the  means  of  putting  by  a  sum  of  not  less  than  600/.  to  maintain  him  in 
comfort  when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  work  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  that  would 
be  found  to  be  correct.  Very  few  do  save ;  but  I  have  known  some  save 
considerable  sums.  I  knew  one  man,  of  the  name  of  John  Hale,  who 
saved  about  600/.  He  was  not  one  of  the  most  sober  men,  but  he  was  in 
constant  employment,  sometimes  at  Allen's  and  sometimes  at  Weston's, 
and  he  was  very  careful ;  but  he  died  when  he  was  about  45.  I  knew 
another  man,  whose  name  was  Philip  Gray,  who  used  to  prefer  the  smaller 
shops.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  good  constitution,  and  he  lived  until  he 
was  about  70.  He  was  a  journeyman  all  his  life,  and  he  had,  when  he 
died,  more  than  1,500/.,  all  saved  by  London  journey  work.  He  used  to 
live  in  a  baker's  shop  in  Silver-street,  Golden-square. 

^'  Was  he  of  a  penurious  disposition  ? — He  associated  less  with  the  men 
than  others,  and  they  knew  little  about  him.  He  was  dressed  much  the 
same  as  the  rest,  but  he  was  much  more  clean  in  his  person  :  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  cleanliness,  and  he  was  very  neat  in  his  person.  Both 
he  aud  Hale  were  single  men. 

"  Can  you  doubt  that,  under  favourable  sanitary  circumstances,  such 
instances  would  become  frequent? — It  cannot  be  doubted.  I  have  known 
other  instances  of  saving,  but  those  were  not  of  men  working  on  the 
board :  they  were  mostly  of  men  who  had  situationa  in  the  cutting-iooms." 
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Mr.  John  Fowler : — 

"You  are  ft  tailor^  are  ^'oU  not? — I  have  been  all  my  life  a  journejman 
tailor,  and  worked  in  ihemetrupoti^;  bull  have  luag  been  superannuated, 
and  now  act  hb  collector  to  the  Benevolent  Institution  for  the  Relief  of 
Aged  and  Infirm  Tailors. 

"  That  iH  supported  by  the  maater*,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  the  journeymen 
tailoTa  lubBCribc,  but  it  is  principally  supported  by  masters,  who  sub- 
scribe to  it  most  liberally.  Mr.  Stnltze,  for  example,  has  subscribed 
195/.  in  money,  and  is  a  yearly  subscriber  of  25  guineas.  He  has  made 
a  present  to  the  institution  of  the  ground  for  the  erection  of  otmshuusea, 
wortli  about  1000/.,  and  baa  undertaken  to  build  sis  houses  at  bis  own 
citpenae,  for  the  reception  of  20  poor  pensioners.  The  funds  ore  about 
ll,000i.,  principally  subscribed  by  the  masters. 

"  Have  you  belonged  to  any  other  society  ? — I  was  clerk  to  a  trade 
society,  consisting  of  upwards  of  50D  men. 

"  Have  you  forked  in  the  more  crowded  shups  ? — I  have  worked  al 
Mr.  Allen's,  and  Mr.  William's,  of  Conduit- street,  which  was  a  shop 
containing  about  as  many  men  as  Mr.  Allen's.  I  have  worked  at  other 
shops,  not  so  large  as  Mr.  Allen's. 

"Have  you  read  Mr.  Brownloiv's  evidence? — Yes,  I  have. 

"  How  far  do  the  facta  generally  coincide  wilh  your  own  observafions  ? 
— Generally  they  do.  I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  effects  of  work  in  close 
workshops,  and  as  to  the  time  a  man  would  last  as  a  workman,  under  the 
must  favourable  circumstances,  in  a  well -ventilated  place.  I  do  not  think 
the  drinking  of  gin  was  general,  to  the  extent  he  mentions ;  and  I  thiiik 
the  improvement  as  to  drinking  beer,  as  well  as  spirits,  is  now  very 
great ;  particularly  in  spirits,  since  tea  end  coffee  have  been  so  much 
drunk.  Of  late,  lis  far  as  my  knowleilge  extends,  there  is  very  little 
beer-drinking  in  the  afternoon.  I  knew  the  individuals  he  mentions  as 
having  saved  money,  and  I  have  known  many  others  do  so  too.  Some 
of  them  have  become  opulent  and  respectable  masters,  who  were  fellow- 
ehopmcn  with  me.  I  conceive  that  the  eslabbsbmcnt  of  cufiee-shops  has 
been  of  great  benefit  (o  the  iieailli  and  morals  of  the  men;  it  has  taken 
them  from  the  publie-house,  I  have  known  a  very  large  proportion  of 
men  carried  off  young,  and  in  middle  life,  by  consumption^  but,  in 
general,  irregulnr  habits  were  mixed  up  with  the  efl'ecta  of  the  work  in 
close  places.  The  crowding  of  the  large  shops  must  be  considered  as 
occurring  only  in  the  season." 

The  following  is  the  exami nation  of  a  tailor  in  Marlborough, 
taken  by  Mr.  Grainger: — 

Charles  Dobson,  58  years  old, — 

"  Has  been  a  tailor  since  he  was  16  years  old.  Has  nlwaya  lived  in 
the  country.  Has  two  sons  journeymen  tailors,  who  have  been  employed 
in  London,  one  seven  and  the  other  five  years.  Formerly  employed 
(even  or  eight  men,  who  worked  wuh  witness  in  a  shop  which  was  very 
close,  BO  that  if  there  were  uine  men  they  could  scarcely  sit  on  the  board. 
Although  there  was  very  httle  drinking,  lliey  were  so  much  oppressed  in 
the  summer,  and  al  other  seasons  when  the  candles  were  ligiited,  that 
he  has  seen  the  men  reel  afier  geiiingoffthe  board  Used  hiraaelf,  when 
"t  was  very  warm,  to  feel  faint.  Attributes  these  effects  to  the  heal  of  ihe 
ihop,  Arising  from  the  oloHiien,  the  stove,  and  the  hot  irons ;  also  to  the 
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smell  of  the  cloth  and  the  bremth  of  the  men.  Laiterlj  hat  worked 
fewer  hands  and  in  a  more  open  shop ;  finds  his  heakh  better,  and  that 
he  is  not  oppressed  by  the  work.  Has  often  noticed  in  this  town,  where 
there  are  a  few  shops  containing,  in  the  summer,  14  or  IS  journeymen^ 
that  when  men  go  into  them  who  have  preTiouslv  worked  in  the  neigjh- 
bouricg  villages,  they  became  pale  and  unhealthy -looking:  attributes 
this  to  the  heat  His  sous  have  complained  to  him  that  their  health 
suffers  from  working  in  large  shops  in  London.  Has  seen  many  who 
have  gone  to  Loudon  return  '  looking  hx  worse  than  when  they  went.* 
From  his  experience,  thinks  that  a  man  may  enjoy  his  health  in  this 
business,  if  he  works  moderate  hours  and  in  an  airy  shop,  where  the 
number  is  small.  Should  consider  1 2  hours,  allowing  out  of  them  one 
hour  for  dinner,  moderate :  these  are  the  common  hours  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  Has  known  many  men  who  have  worked  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages;  they  are  generally  quite  as  healthy  as  other  people^ 
'  does  not  see  any  difference.'  They  are  more  strong  and  not  so  chilly  aa 
those  who  work  in  shops.  Has  known  many  upwards  of  50,  who  were 
quite  able  to  go  on  with  the  work ;  they  are  only  obliged  to  give  it  up 
from  failure  of  sight  as  they  advance  in  age :  *  from  nothing  else.' 
Knew  one  man  in  this  town  who  went  on  till  he  was  77.  Has  himself 
good  health." 

I  have  collected  the  evidence  of  several  master  tailors  on  the 
efects  of  work  io  crowded  or  bad  ventilated  rooms.  Some  are  in- 
clined to  ascribe  more  of  the  ill  health  to  the  habits  of  the  journey- 
men  in  drinking  at  public-houses,  and  to  the  state  of  their  private 
dwellings,  but  in  the  main  results  the  loss  of  daily  power — t.  e.^ 
the  loss  of  at  least  one-third  the  industrial  capabilities  enjoyed 
by  men  workings  under  advantageous  circumstances — the  ner- 
vous exhaustion  attendant  on  work  in  crowds,  and  the  consequent 
temptation  to  resort  continually  to  stimulants,  which  in  their 
turn  increase  the  exhaustion,  are  fully  proved,  and  indeed  gene- 
rally admitted.  I  have  caused  the  mortuary  rasters  to  be 
examined,  but  find  that  they  do  not  distinguish  the  master* 
from  the  journeymen,  and  that  there  are  no  ready  means  of 
distinguishing  those  of  the  deceased  who  have  been  employed 
in  the  larger  shops.  It  b  also  stated  that  many  who  come  to 
work  in  town  and  become  diseased,  return  and  die  in  the  villages. 
But  in  the  registered  causcfs  of  death  of  233  persons  entered  during 
the  year  1839  in  the  eastern  and  western  Unions  of  the  metropolis, 
under  the  general  head  "tailor,"  no  less  than  123  are  registered 
as  liaving  died  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  of  whom  92 
died  of  consumption;*  16  of  diseases  of  tne  nervous  system,  of 

*  The  Rpread  of  the  knawlcdge  of  the  lict  that  enioiaU  an  tubiect  totjrphoi  coa- 
•umiilion,  and  the  chief  of  the  tnta  of  disordefs  euppoeed  co  be  peculiarly  hiunaa, 
will,  it  may  be  expected*  more  poweKully  dirrct  atteatioa  to  the  common  means  cf 
prevention.  The  following  extract  from  a  report  on  the  laboura  of  the  Board  of 
Health  at  Paris  will  show  tbe  effect  of  bad  venttlatioa  on  cattle : — ^  The  episa^aUt  am 
in  many  respects  leu  serious  than  the  epidemics;  BetmlheUwa,  as  they  often  a&et 
the  animals  which  serte  for  the  nntriment  of  man,  and  that  apart  from  this  c 
deration  they  may  have  grave  confeqnenees  Cor  the  public  health,  they  haf« 
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whom  8  died  of  apoplexy;  16  of  ppidemic  or  conlagious  dis- 
eases, of  whom  1 1  died  of  typhus ;  'J3  aro  registered  as  having 
died  of  diseases  of  '•  uncerlain  seat,"  of  whom  13  fell  victims  of 
dropsy ;  8  died  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  six  of 
"heart  disease;"  and  of  the  whole  number  of  '233  only  29 
of  old  age ;  and  of  these,  if  they  could  be  traced,  we  may  pro- 
nounce conliJently  that  the  greater  proportion  of  ihem  ivould 
be  found  to  be  not  journeymen,  of  whom  not  two  or  three  per 
cent,  attain  old  age,  but  masters.  On  comparing  the  mortuary 
registers  in  the  metropolis  with  the  registers  in  norlh-weslem  and 
t  he  south-western  parts  of  England,  where  we  may  expect  a  larger 
proportion  of  men  working  separately,  I  find  that  whilst  53  per 
cent,  of  the  men  die  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  the 
metropolis,  only  39  per  cent,  die  of  these  diseases  in  the  remote 
districts  ;  that  whilst  five  per  cent,  die  of  typhus  in  London,  only 
one  per  cent,  fall  victims  to  it  in  the  country;  that  whilst  in 
London  only  12  in  the  hundred  attain  old  age,  25  in  the  hundred 
are  registered  as  having  attained  it  in  the  remote  dislricls. 

It  is  due  to  Messrs.  Stiiltze,  the  employers  mentioned  by  tlia 
first  witness,  to  state,  that  since  he  worked  with  Ihem  ihey  have 
made  considerable  alterations  with  the  view  to  increase  the  venti- 

tlintl;  «DgageiI  the  cara  of  thu  council.  la  183.4,  an  tpiioolie  mat  lepoilei]  tn  the 
adniiiiiitralivii  which  jiienaileil  among  llie  cova  uf  thg  GDminunes  round  Psiit,  aaA 
whicli  cauactl  a  ercat  mortalit y.  Tbe  researches  uf  the  council  ettabtUliixl  that  ihU 
epistntir  wfti  DDly  a  chronic  dii^ase,  ■  true  puLinoniTj  phthitiB,  to  which  hu  bern 
given  the  mine  of  punaiulitn,  sud  by  which  Ibe  k™***'  PB^  "^  '!>■  cont  had  been 
stincked  vbicb  fill  the  irtBblei  of  Ihe  milkmen  of  Pacii  and  ilE  eavironi.  According 
ti>the  council,  the  principal  cause  of  Ibe  evil  wa*  to  h«  altiibutt-d  to  thevicioui  rrgi- 
men  to  wliich  Ihit  specici  aranimiLl  ■•  lubjected.  It  is  known  that  Ihvy  pasi  apart 
of  ihe  year  in  itablei  perfecllf  cloied,  in  which  the  space  is  not  piopnitioaiid  to  Ibe 
niimbetofinmatei,  inwhich  the  vitiated  air  icnewi  itselfwlth  extteme  diRiciilly,  and 
ill  which  tho  best  i>  aomclinies  luffucating.  It  is  known,  also,  that  they  pata  lud- 
dooly  l^Fin  Ihe  fuoil  of  ttie  ituhle  to  poilurr,  and  that  in  this  change  Ihey  gu  tiamthe 

lioni  »f  the  external  air.  This  allecuation  of  food  and  uC  heat  and  cold  opcialet  as  a 
pDweifulcaiite  uf  disease.  But  as  the  evil  dwi  not  announce  ilielf  in  a  violvnt 
innmiET,  ns  its  progress  i<  not  very  rapid,  as  there  is  even  ■  period  in  tlie  diaeage  in 
which  theuniniBlladiipoted  to  get  flesh,  the  cow-fvedcr,  who  knuwt  to  what  point  to 
keep  her,  ai-IU  hri  when  she  ii  ready  to  calve.  II  is  in  a  ndius'  of  30  leagues  from 
Ihe  capital  that  cows  of  this  Vind  are  purchnaed  by  Ihe  jobbers,  who  supply  the  milk- 
men of  Pariii  With  these  last  Ihey  siil)  hold  out  a  certain  number  of  years,  if  they 
ara  prapcTly  cared  for,  tiut  in  ^neral  they  aie  kepi  in  stable*  which  are  neither  suS- 
rii^utly  large  noi  sufllriently  airy,  where  they  are  expand  Id  Ihe  s^Lme  causes  which 
gate  birth  tn  the  malady.  The  phthisis  arrives  iuseniibly  al  its  lost  staee,  and 
t-arii(B  off  every  year  friim  Paris  and  its  nei)(hbourhapd  a  great  number  uf  these 
cuws."  A  aimilur  discovery  was  only  lalely  made  as  to  thu  efled  of  defective  ven- 
tilation on  Ihe  cavalry  hones  in  some  of  Ihe  governmenl  tarracks  in  England  ;  and 
it  is  stated,  that  a  savmK  of  several  thousand  pounds  per  annum  was  eSiieled  by  an 
easy  improiemeol  of  Ihe  ventilation  of  Ihe  bariacks  near  the  molropolia.  An  agri. 
eulluralist  hod  a  large  number  uf  shrep  housed  to  feed  them  on  muuuel  wurtti,  but 
a  great  number  uf  tiicm  sickened  and  dieJ,  and  be  declared  ihnt  il  wai  ih«  food 
which  had  killed  them.  A  velerinary  surgeoii,  however,  whu  hapi>eiieil  lo  be  aware 
of  the  consci)uenceB  ot  defective  vttnlilatiou,  pointed  uiil  the  teineily, — a  better  ren- 
tiUlion  fur  the  sheep,  which  were  overcrow ileiJ.  The  defect  was  remedied  i  the 
ahecp  ale  well,  and  Iliruve  upon  the  mangel  wursle. 
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of  their  workshops,  and  have  expressed  their  desire  to  adopt 
whatever  improvements  may  be  pointed  out  to  them. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  some  tailors'  workshops  at  Glasgow 
have  been  carefully  ventilated,  and  that  the  immediate  results  are 
as  satisfactory  as  were  anticipated,  but  this  change  has  been  too 
recent  to  permit  any  estimate  of  the  effects  on  the  general  habits 
of  the  workmen. 

Tlie  preceding  ease  may  serve  as  a  general  instance  of  the  prac- 
tical difference  of  the  effects  in  the  saving  of  suffering  as  well  as 
of  expense,  by  active  benevolence  exerted  with  foresight  in  mea- 
sures of  prevention,  as  compared  with  benevolence  exerted  in 
measures  of  alleviation  of  disease  after  it  has  occurred. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  benevolent  institution  for  the  relief 
of  the  aged  and  infirm  tailors,  by  individual  masters  in  the 
metropolis,  appear  to  be  large  and  liberal,  and  amount  to  up- 
wards of  11,000/. ;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  ihey  or  the  men 
Lad  been  aware  of  the  effects  of  vitiated  atmospheres  on  the  con- 
stitution and  general  strength,  and  of  the  means  of  ventilation, 
the  praciicable  gain  of  money  from  the  gain  of  labour  by  that 
sanitary  measure  could  not  have  been  less  in  one  large  shop, 
employing  200  men,  than  IOO,OlXI/.  Independently  of  subscrip- 
tions of  the  whole  trade,  it  would,  during  their  working  mriod 
of  life,  have  been  sufficient,  with  the  enjoyment  of  greater  health 
and  comfort  by  every  workman  during  the  time  of  work,  to  have 
purchased  him  an  annuity  of  1/.  per  week  for  comfortable  and 
respectable  self-support  during  a  period  of  superannuation,  com- 
mencing soon  after  J!/'fy  years  of  age. 

Of  that  which  in  these  instances  appear  to  be  the  main  cause 
of  premature  disease  and  death,  defective  ventilation,  it  is  to  bo 
remarked  that  until  very  lately  little  had  been  observed  or  under- 
stood, even  by  professional  men  or  men  of  science ;  and  that  it 
is  only  when  the  public  health  is  made  a  matter  of  public  care 
by  a  responsible  public  agency  that  what  is  understood  can  be 
expected  to  be  generally  and  effectually  applied  for  the  public 
protection.  Vitiated  air  not  being  seen,  and  air  which  is  pure 
m  winter  being  cold,  the  cold  is  felt  and  the  air  is  excluded  bv  the 
workmen.  The  great  desideratum  hitherto  has  been  to  obtain  a 
circulation  of  air  which  was  varm  as  well  as  fresh.  This  desi- 
deratum has  been  attained,  afler  much  trial,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  by  various  means, 
at  an  expense  within  the  reach  certainly  of  large  places  of  work,  a 
ventilation  equally  good  might  be  secured  with  mutual  advantage. 

The  effects  of  bad  ventilation,  it  need  not  be  pointed  out,  are 

chiefly  manifested  in  consumption,  the  disease  by  which  the  greatest 

slaughter  is  committed.     The  causes  of  fever  are  comparatively 

lew  and  prominent,  but  they  appear  to  have  a  concurrent  effect 

producing  consumption.     The  investigation  of  the  whole  of  the 

iitributary  causes  to  the  production  of  the  immense  mass  of 
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mortality  occasioned  by  that  disease^  would  be  beyond  the  time 
or  means  allowed  for  the  present  inquiry ;  but  defective  ventilation 
and  defective  management  in  respect  to  changes  of  temperature, 
are  causes  everywhere  apparent  amongst  the  labouring  classes. 
The  effects  of  good  ventilation,  as  a  single  cause  of  the  prevention 
or  alleviation  of  disease,  are  nowhere  so  clearly  manifest  as  in  their 
effects  on  hospital  treatment.  What  Dr.  Bisset  Hawkins  states 
in  respect  to  the  sanitctry  measures  necessary  to  ensure  successful 
treatment  in  hospitals,  may  be  stated  in  respect  to  common  dwell- 
ings as  well  as  places  of  work. 

**  Next  to  the  influence  of  national  causes,  the  mortality  of  hospitals 
is  most  affected  by  position  and  internal  economy.  These  circum- 
stances appear  more  powerful  than  even  the  various  merits  of  practice ; 
and,  happily  for  mankind,  they  are  advantages  of  a  definite  nature, 
easily  comprehended,  and,  of  late  years,  generally  demanded.  The 
case  was  formerly  very  different,  when  a  singular  prejudice  or  indiffe- 
rence existed  in  respect  to  ventilation.  At  the  Leeds  hospital  no  case 
of  compound  fracture,  nor  of  trepan,  survived.  At  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  of 
Paris,  compound  fractures  were  also  almost  always  fatal,  and  few  sur- 
vived amputation.  The  system  which  vnll  bear  improper  air  with  im- 
punity during  health  becomes  keenly  susceptible  of  its  mischief  when 
diseased,  and  a  change  of  air  will  often  restore  where  the  strictest  diet 
has  failed.  Mortality  U  seldom  to  be  assigned  to  the  influence  of  bad 
practice,  which,  probably,  does  not  ofitn  destroy  life.  An  accomplished 
friend  made  particular  notes  on  the  comparative  mortality  under  three 
physicians  in  the  same  hospital ;  one  was  expectant,  one  tonic,  and 
the  other  eclectic.  The  mortality  was  the  same,  but  the  length  of 
the  disonler,  the  character  of  the  convalescence,  and  the  chances  of 
relapse  were  very  different. 

*^  The  earliest  statement  which  we  possess  of  the  mortality  of  our  hos- 
pitals is  in  Sir  William  Petty's  work  on  Political  Arithmetic,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  in  the  year  1685  the  proportion  of  the  deaths  to 
the  cures  in  St.  Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas's  hospitals  was  about 
1  to  7.  The  annual  printed  report  of  St.  Thomas's  hospital  for  1689 
is  still  preserved  :  the  mortality  was  then  about  1  in  10.  During  the 
ten  years  from  1773  to  1783,  the  mortality  at  St  Thomas's  became 
still  smaller,  it  was  I  in  14.  About  the  year  1783,  some  improve- 
ments were  made  with  respect  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and  duriug 
the  ten  subsequent  years  the  annual  deaths  were  accordingly  still  fewer 
than  before,  less  than  1  in  15.  During  the  ten  years  intervening  be- 
tween 1803  and  1813  the  improvemeut  continued,  and  the  propoition 
fell  to  only  1  in  16.  The  average  during:  the  50  years  from  1764  to 
1813  was  remarkably  small,  only  1  in  15." 

Parent  DuChatelet  notices  in  the  following  terms  the  diminution 
in  the  mortality  of  the  Hdtel  Dieu  from  better  ventilation : — 

*<  The  mortality  has  diminished  in  the  H6tel  Dieu  in  remarkable 
proportions.  Witliout  saying  anything  of  the  enlargement  of  the  win- 
dows, of  the  warm  clothing,  of  a  better  system  of  heating  the  apart- 
mentii  are  we  to  count  for  nothing  the  destruction  of  all  the  high  houses 
which  surrounded  the  H6tel  Dieu  on  every  side?     In  our  opinion  the 
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pare  and  dry  air  which  ciiculatea  now  in  every  part,  the  ann  which  pe> 
netrates  there,  the  stoves  which  have  been  erected,  have  as  much  con- 
tributed to  its  healthiness  as  the  suppression  of  the  amphitheatres  of 
anatomy  which  were  in  its  neighbourtkood.'* 

The  reports  of  other  hospitals  present  similar  and  generally 
corroborative  experience.  In  the  space  of  four  years,  ending  in 
1784,  in  a  badly- ventilated  house^  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Dublin, 
there  died  2^944  children  out  of  7,650 ;  but  after  freer  ventilation, 
the  deaths  in  the  same  period  of  time,  and  in  a  like  number  of 
children,  amounted  only  to  279. 

One  eflTect  of  the  attetition  given  to  the  condition  of  the 
workers  in  the  factories  has  been,  that  ventilation  has  been 
extensively  introduced,  and  with  marked  effects,  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  workpeople.  When  I  was  at  Glasgow  a  striking  in- 
stance was  pointed  out  to  me  of  the  benefidal  effects  of  ventilation 
when  applied  to  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  connected  with 
such  establishments.  I  was  informed  there  was  in  that  city  an  assem- 
blage (^dwellings  for  their  workpeople,  called,  from  its  mode  of  con- 
struction and  the  crowd  collected  in  it,  the  Barracks.  This  building 
contained  500  persons ;  every  room  contained  one  family.  The 
consequences  of  this  crowding  of  the  apartments,  which  were 
badly  ventilated,  and  the  filth  were,  that  fever  was  scarcely  ever 
absent  from  the  building.  There  were  sometimes  as  many  as  seven 
cases  in  one  day,  and  in  the  last  two  months  of  1831  tfiere  were 
57  cases  in  the  building.  All  attempts  to  induce  the  inmates  to 
ventilate  their  rooms  were  ineffectual,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
work,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Fleming,  a  surgeon  of  the 
district,  fixed  a  simple  tin  tube  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  into  the 
ceiling  of  each  room,  and  these  tubes  led  into  one  general  tube, 
the  extremity'  of  which  was  inserted  into  the  chimney  of  the  factory 
furnace.  ny  the  perpetual  draught  thus  produce<l  upon  the 
atmosphere  of  each  room  the  inmates  were  compelled,  whether 
they  would  or  not,  to  breathe  pure  air.  The  effect  was  that, 
during  the  ensuing  eight  years,  fever  was  scarcely  known  in  the 
place.  The  process  was  apparently  defective  only  in  not  providing 
for  the  appropriate  warmth  of  the  air  introduced.  The  cost  of 
remedies  previously  applied  iu  the  public  hospitals  to  the  fever 
cases,  continually  produced  as  described  in  the  barracks,  were 
stated  by  Dr.  Cowan  to  have  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
cost  of  the  means  of  prevention. 

Similar  defective  ventilation  and  overcrowding  in  rooms  of 
work,  with  the  addition  of  the  deterioration  of  the  air  by  the  use 
of  candles  or  gas-lamps  at  night-work,  produce  similar  effects  on 
the  milliners  and  dressmakers  employed  at  the  larger  workshops 
of  the  metropolis.  In  a  return  of  the  causes  of  death  to  the 
milliners  and  dressmakers  who  died  during  the  year  1839,  in  the 
unions  of  the  metropolis,  in  which  we  have  no  means  of  distin*- 
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guishing  those  who  worked  separately  or  in  small  numbers^  the 
results  were  as  follows : — 

Tabular  Statement  of  Deaths  from  Disease  of  Milliners  and  Dress- 
makers,  in  the  Metropolitan  Unions  during  the  year  1839,  as  shown 
by  the  Mortuary  Registers. 


Age. 

Number 

of 
Deaths. 

Average 
Age. 

Number 
of  Deaths 
from  Con- 
sumption. 

Average 
Agv. 

Number 
of  Deaths 
from  other 

Lung 
Diseases. 

Average 
Age. 

Uuder  20 

20         , ,     30 
30         , ,     40 
40         ,,50 
50         , ,     60 
60        , ,     70 

Total     .     . 

6 
24 
11 
2 
4 
5 

17 
24 
34 
4") 
54 
64 

4 

17 

6 

•  • 
1 

•  • 

18 
23 
31 

•  • 

58 

•  • 

•  • 
1 
1 
1 
2 

•  • 

•  • 
23 
33 
40 
55 

•  • 

52 

32 

2S 

26 

5 

41 

Out  of  52  deaths  in  the  year,  41  of  the  deceased  attained  an  ag«  of  25.    The 
average  age  of  the  33  who  died  of  lung  diseases  was  28. 

It  is  not  doubted  by  medical  witnesses  that  in  this  class  of  cases, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  tailors,  one-third  at  least  of  the  healthful 
duration  of  adult  life  will  be  found  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  want  of  ventilation. 

Unhappily,  this  fatal  ignorance  as  to  the  requisites  of  the 
places  of  work  is  as  frequently  manifested  in  the  over-crowded 
places  of  repose.  I  take  an  illustralion  from  the  answers  of  Afr. 
Isaac  Oilchrist,  surgeon  of  Aberdeen,  to  the  question  as  to  the 
causes  of  fever : — 

"  In  answering  this  query,  the  circumstance  that  calls  for  most  remark 
in  reference  to  this  district  is  the  over-crowded  state  of  dwelling  apart- 
ments. Six,  eight,  and  even  ten  occupying  one  room  is  anything  but 
uncommon ;  and  these,  too,  it  frequently  happens,  arc  lone  women,  all 
employed  at  the  manufactories  during  the  day  and  huddled  together 
during  the  night.  Fever  finding  its  way  into  any  of  these  apartments, 
seldom  quits  it  until  every  member  has  been  attacked.  In  some 
instances  of  families  of  eight  or  ten  members,  not  one  individual  has 
escaped  the  disease.  I  believe  also  that  deficient  cleanliness  (to  a  certain 
extent  the  result  of  poverty)  and  bad  ventilation  co-operate  with  the  over- 
crowded state  of  the  apartments  in  propagating  fever." 

Similar  information  is  frequent  from  the  metropolis  and  other 
districts.  It  is  understood,  and  it  may  confidently  be  expected, 
that  the  Commissioners  and  Assistant  Commissioners  appointed 
to  investigate  the  employment  of  young  persons  employed  in 
large  numbers  in  other  manufactures  than  those  now  in- 
cluded in  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  will  investigate 
more  closely  than  has  hitherto  been  done  the  sanitary  condition 
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of  the  labourers  einploycid  in  Ihe  mines  as  wpU  as  in  otht r  branches 
of  industry.  1  take  the  following  evidence  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  lodgin^-shopa,  oblained  by  Dr.  Mttchdl.  one  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioners,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  into 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  engaged  in  working  the 
mines  in  Durham  and  Norlhumberland.  He  gives  the  following 
description  of  llieir  sleeping  places  : — 

"  Mnny  of  the  miners,  including  young  persons  and  boys,  will  go 
three  miles  and  upwards  from  their  own  homes  in  the  morning  to  work 
in  the  mines,  or  to  wash  the  ore,  and  return  agnin  after  their  work  at 
night.  Some  mineTS,  who  are  too  fur  off  to  be  able  to  go  and  come  in 
this  way,  find  lodgings  for  the  four  nights  in  the  week,  and  the  washers 
for  five  nights,  at  some  houses  not  loo  far  from  the  mines.  The  usual 
price  is  dd,  a-week  each,  for  which  sum  there  is  a  bed  between  two  of 
them,  leave  to  make  their  '  crowdy'  on  the  fire  in  the  morning,  and  they 
have  their  poiatoee  boiled  for  ihem  in  the  evening.  They  bring  their 
proviaions  in  a  wallet  on  the  Monday  mornings  :  the  miners  go  back  on 
the  Friday,  and  the  washers  of  ore  on  the  Saturday.  But  iherc  are  ninny 
mines,  and  some  of  them  very  large,  in  remote  situations  in  the  Felli, 
far  away  from  all  dwelling-hourei,  where  lodgings  might  be  had,  and 
the  proprietors  have  erected  for  their  miners  and  washers  buildings  called 
'  lodging-shops,'  which  I  now  am  about  to  [iescribe ; — 

*'  The  first  one  of  them  which  I  vi:itcd  was  about  nine  mdes  across 
the  Fell,  south  from  Stanhope.     It  was  a  plain  building,  constructed  of 
■Budstone,  covered  with  a  coarse  slate ;  and  all  very  substantial.     There 
wsa  no  opening  or  window  at  either  end,  nor  at  the  back,  nor  on  the 
roof.     On  the  front  or  south  side  was  a  door  towards  the  west  end,  and 
two  windows,  one  a  Utile  above  the  other.     On  entering  the  door,  it  was 
seen  that  the  lower  part  was  one  room,  lighted  by  one  of  the  windows, 
and  had  a  great  fire  burning  at  the  east  end.     By  pacing  the  fluor  the 
length  was  ascertained  to  be  about  18  feet,  and  the  breadth  about  15 
feet.     Alnng  the  one  side,  that  next  the  window,  was  a  deal  table,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  room,  and  alongside  of  it  was  a  form, 
and  there  were  two  other  foims  in  the  room      AH  along  the  other  aide 
on  the  wall  were  little  cupboards,  48  in  number,  in  four  tiers  above  each 
other  ;  six  of  the  cupboards  with  the  doors  ofT,  but  the  most  of  the  rest 
I    carefully  locked  with  padlocks,  and  in  which  the  several  miners  had 
I  deposited  their  wallela  with  their  provisions  for  five  days.     Throughout 
I  the  room,  more  particularly  at  the  end  furthest  from  the  fire,  were  hung 
r  from  hooks  and  nails  in  the  joists,  miners'  trousers  and  jackets  to  be 
put  on  in  case  of  the  owners  returning  wet  from  tlieir  work. 

"  In  addition  to  the  articles  already  named  were  the  foHowiog: — 
"  One  earthen  pitcher  to  fetch  water ;   one  tea-kettle  ;    one  pan  for 
boiling  potatoes;    two  pans  for  frying  bacon  ;   iron  fender,  a  poker,  nnd 
shovel;  a  besom. 

"There  was  a  large  box  in  the  room  secured  by  a  padlock,  said  to 
contain  the  clothes  which  the  raastera  put  on  when  they  come  to  see  the 

"  On  ascending  to  the  upper  room  by  a  ladder,  it  was  seen  to  be  a 
sleeping- room,  The  dimensiojia  of  the  floor  were  of  course  the  same  as 
of  the  room  below.    There  was  no  fire-place,  which  indeed  waa  not 
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wanted,  liut  nCitlier  was  there  any  opening  into  a  chimney  to  produce 
circuUtion  uf  air.  Along  one  side  of  the  Toom  were  three  beds,  each 
six  feel  long  by  about  four  feet  and  a-hnlf  wide,  ihe  three  beds  extending; 
the  length  of  the  room ;  then  there  were  three  other  bed*  on  the  other 
side,  and  at  the  furthest  end  was  a  seventh  beii  extending  from  the  one 
line  of  beds  to  the  other.  Immediately  over  these  seven  beds,  and  sup- 
ported on  poets,  were  seven  other  beds  placed  eiacilj  in  the  same  ivny. 
Of  course  the  person  who  slept  in  each  of  the  sis  beds  of  the  upper  tier 
next  the  wall  could  raise  his  head  only  a  very  little  way  on  account  of 
the  roof.  Eiich  of  these  14  beds  was  intended  for  two  persons,  when 
only  few  men  were  employed  at  the  minca,  but  tliey  might  be  made  to 
receive  three  men  each,  and,  in  case  of  need,  a  bay  miglit  He  Bcross  at 
their  feel.  There  was  no  opening  of  any  sort  to  lel  out  tlie  foid  air, 
yet  from  39  to  40  persons  migbt  have  slept  there,  the  men  perspiring 
from  their  work  nnd  inhaling  the  small  dust  from  their  clothes  floating 
in  cbudB.  The  beds  were  stuffed  with  chaff.  There  were  blankets 
but  no  sheets.  The  furnititrc  of  the  lodging-shops  is  supplied  by  the 
masters.  The  beds  and  blankets  are  supplied  by  the  miners  ihemselvea. 
They  are  taken  home  sometimes  to  be  washed.  On  Friday,  when  the 
miners  leave,  the  beds  are  rolled  up  lo  prevent  damp.  I  visited  the  lodging- 
(hop  on  Monday  morning.  The  beds  had  not  been  slept  in  for  Friday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday  nights  preceding,  yet  was  the  smell  most  noxious. 
There  whs  one  excellent  thing  connected  with  this  lodging-shop ;  there 
was  a  small  but  heaiilifiil  stream  of  water  which  was  conducted  across 
the  Fell  to  this  sjiot,  and  came  through  an  iron  pipe  near  the  duor,  so 
that  the  men  had  nn  abundant  supply  of  the  pure  element.  I  next  went 
Vo  see  another  lodging-shop  an  a  larger  scale.  On  the  ground-tlooT  were 
five  rooms.  TIlc  first  is  a  blacksmith's  shop.  Nest  to  it  is  the  cooking 
and  eating-room  of  the  washers  of  ore;  from  20  to  30  men  and  buys,  if 
so  many,  were  employed.  It  was  locked  up,  and  1  did  nut  see  it.  The 
upper  room,  extended  over  the  blacksmith's  shop  and  the  cooking  room, 
is  ihe  sleeping-room  of  the  washers,  men  and  boyi.  The  next  room  on 
the  ground-floor  is  a  cooking  and  esting-Toom  of  the  miners,  exactly  like 
the  room  of  the  lodging-shop  already  described.  Adjoining  to  it  is  a  room 
in  which  they  hang  up  ihcir  wet  clothes.  At  the  end  is  a  stable  for  the 
horses  which  are  employed  to  draw  the  wsggons  with  ore  from  the  pila. 
By  a  ladder  close  to  the  wall  between  the  cooking-room  and  drying- 
room  is  an  ascent  lo  a  room  exactly  like  (hat  in  the  lodging-house 
already  described,  with  the  same  number  of  beds.  One  little  pipe  of 
About  two  inches  diameter  wns  the  only  communication  with  the  «- 
teriur  air.  Tlirough  the  partition  wall  is  nn  opening  into  a  bed-roomi 
extending  over  the  drying-room  and  the  stable.  Across  this  room  ex- 
tended two  beds,  leaving  a  space  for  passing.  Above  these  two  was  a 
tier  of  oilier  iwo  beds :  then  at  a  short  interval  was  o  Fecimd  set  of  bedi, 
four  in  number;  and  further  on,  n  third  set  similarly  nmtnged,  four  iu 
number.  Thus  in  the  space  above  the  cooking-room,  dryiug-room,  and 
stable,  were  SO  beds,  each  intended  for  two  or  three  men,  as  it  might  be, 
and  perhaps  more ;  snd  the  same  beds  for  sets  of  miners  in  their  turns, 
as  one  set  came  from  their  work  and  another  went  off. 

"Though  the  beds  had  not  been  occupied  for  the  three  preceding 
nights,  the  smell  was  to  me  utterly  intolerable.  What  the  place  must 
hii  iu  the  aummei  nighls  is,  happily  for  those  who  have  never  fell  it, 
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utterly  incoDoeiTabk.  The  medical  men  are  best  able  to  give  a  judg- 
ment on  these  matters,  but  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
these  lodging-houses  are  more  destructive  than  the  air  of  the  mines.  I 
should  think  it  no  hardship  to  have  to  remain  24  hours  in  a  mine,  but  I 
should  be  terrified  at  being  ordered  to  be  shut  up  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  the  bed-room  of  a  lodging-shop. 

'*  Many  miners  speak  of  the  horrors  of  lodging-shops  of  former  days ; 
but  the  only  difierence  I  could  learn  was,  that  st  many  mines  there 
were  not  now  so  many  men  and  boys  at  work,  and  consequently  the 
lodging-ahops  were  not  so  crowded.  Some  mines  are  not  now  wrought 
which  formerly  had  large  lodging-shops;  for  example,  Mannergill,  of 
which  a  miner  stated  to  me  that  he  was  one  of  120  who  lodged  in  a 
suite  of  rooms  there ;  and  he  declared  that  the  nuisance  was  much  ag* 
gravated  by  the  great  number. 

''In  such  a  dense  accumulation  of  bodie?,  one  man  who  might  be  ill 
was  a  disturbance  to  all  the  rest.  The  coughing  of  a  few  interrupted 
the  sleep  of  others.  Men  coming  from  the  mine  at  12  o'clock  at  night, 
and  frying  their  bacon  at  the  fire  below,  sent  up  an  odour  which  added 
to  the  already  too  suffocating  smell  of  the  sleeping-room  above.  The 
great  number  was  an  aggravation  of  what  is  intolerable  at  best. 

"  The  miners  showed  me  a  tank  through  which  running  water  passed, 
in  which  they  had  placed  their  bottles  of  milk  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  for  their  coffee. 

''  There  was  an  excellent  supply  of  runnmg  water  of  the  best  quality, 
and  it  was  the  only  beverage  which  the  men  had ;  fur  they  stated  that 
there  was  no  public-house  or  beer-shop  nearer  than  seven  miles,  and  if 
there  were  one,  they  durst  not  go  into  it  for  fear  of  being  discharged. 

*'  The  men  all  said  that  their  lodging-shop  was  a  fair  sample  of  all 
the  lodging-shops  in  the  country,  the  only  difference  being  the  greater 
or  less  number  of  men  lodging  in  them,  which  would  depend  entirely 
on  the  state  of  the  mine.  I  have,  however,  since  seen  one  reffnement 
of  which  these  men  did  not  seem  to  be  aware,  and  that  was  a  lodging- 
chop  in  which  were  not  only  the  beds  in  tiers  all  round  the  room,  but 
there  also  was  a  bed  suspended  or  swung  from  the  top  of  the  room, 
which  economically  filled  up  a  space  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
▼acant.*' 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  a  miner  himself  of  the 
lodging-places : — 

William  Eddy,  one  of  the  miners,  states ; — 

'*  I  went  to  work  in  Greenside  four  years.  Our  lodging-rooms  were 
such  as  not  to  be  fit  for  a  swine  to  live  in.  In  one  house  there  was  16 
bedsteads  in  the  room  up  stairs,  and  50  occupied  these  beds  at  the  same 
time.  We  could  not  always  get  all  in  together,  but  we  got  in  when  we 
could.  Often  three  at  a  time  in  the  bed,  and  one  at  the  foot.  I  have 
several  times  had  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  sit  up  all  night  to  make  room  for 
my  little  brothers,  who  were  there  as  washers.  There  was  not  a  single 
flag  or  board  on  the  lower  floor,  and  there  were  pools  of  water  12  inches 
deep.  You  might  have  taken  a  coal-rake  and  raked  off  the  dirt  and 
potatoe  peelings  six  inches  deep.  At  one  time  we  had  not  a  single  coal. 
After  I  had  been  there  two  years,  rules  were  laid  down,  and  two  men 
were  appointed  by  the  master  to  clean  the  house  up  stairs  twice  a-week. 
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The  lower  apartment  was  to  be  cleaned  twice  a-day.  Then  the  shop 
floor  was  boarded,  and  two  tables  were  placed  in  the  shop.  After  that 
two  more  shops  were  fitted  up,  but  the  increase  of  workmen  more  than 
kept  up  with  the  increased  accommodation.  The  breathing  at  night  when 
all  were  in  bed  was  dreadful.  The  workmen  received  more  harm  from 
the  sleeping-places  than  from  the  work.  There  was  one  pane  of  glass 
which  we  could  open,  but  it  was  close  to. a  bed-head. 

*'  The  mines  at  Greenside  were  well  ventilated,  and  in  that  respect 
there  was  nothing  to  complain  of. 

**  In  the  winter  time  the  icicles  came  through  the  roof,  and  within  12 
inches  of  the  people  sleeping  in  bed.  During  a  thaw,  water  dropped 
plentifully  into  the  beds.  In  the  upper  beds  the  person  sleeping  next  to 
the  wall  cannot  raise  his  head  or  change  his  shirt." 

Joseph  Eddy 9  another  workman^  states  : — 

^'  I  consider  the  lodging-shops  more  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
miners  than  their  work  itself.  So  many  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  so 
many  breaths,  so  much  stour  arising  from  their  working- clothes,  so  much 
perspiration  from  the  men  themselves,  it  is  impossible  to  be  comfortable. 
Two  miners  occupy  one  bed,  sometimes  three.  The  beds  are  shaken  once 
a-week  on  the  Monday  morning,  when  the  miners  come.  Some  miners 
make  their  beds  every  night.  The  rooms  are  in  general  very  dirty,  being 
never  washed,  and  very  sddom  swept,  not  over  once  a-month.  There  is 
no  ventilation,  so  that  the  air  is  very  close  at  night." 

It  is  observed  of  this  particular  class  of  men  that  they  are  worn 
out  soon  after  forty  ;  but  a  large  share  of  this  result  may  also  be 
ascribed  to  their  places  of  work.  The  following  is  a  return  of  the 
ages  of  all  the  miners  who  died  during  one  year,  including  those 
Who  slept  at  their  own  homes^  with  those  who  had  been  accus- 
tometno  sleep  at  the  lodging-shops. 

Statement  of  Deaths  from  Disease  and  Accidents  of  Miners,  Colliers, 
and  Pitmen,  in  the  Unions  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and 
parts  of  the  Counties  of  Lancaster  and  Northumberland  ( Population 
Census  of  1831,  338,273),  during  the  Year  ended  31st  December, 
1839,  as  shown  by  the  Mortuary  I^gisters. 


Periods  of  Age. 

Number 
of  Deaths. 

Average. 
Age. 

Under     20 
20         , ,         30 
30         , ,         40 
40         , ,         50 
50         , ,         60 
60         , ,          70 
^0         , ,         80 
80  and  upwards 

Total  deaths   . 

37 

39 

27 
27 
23 
32 
17 
10 

15 
23 
33 
44 
55 
64 
75 
•    86 

212 

42 
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The  following  is  a  summary  view  of  the  causes  of  death,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  212  deaths  69  fell  from  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  of  these  52  died  from  consumption, 
whose  average  age  of  death  was  no  more  than  36  J,  and  that  no  less 
than  58  were  destroyed  by  accidents. 

Statement  of  the  Causes  of  Death  amongst  Miners  in  the  Unions  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  and  parts  of  the  Counties  of  Lan- 
caster and  Northumberland,  during  the  Year  ended  31st  December, 
1839,  as  shown  by  the  Mortuary  Registers. 


CauM  of  Death. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

Cause  of  Death. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

Disease    of    Respiratory 

Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 

Organs : — 

Nerves       .... 

12 

Consumption     . 

52 

Diseases  of  the  Digestive 

Other  Diseases 

17 

Organs 

10 

Epidenuc  and  Contagious 

Disease  of  the  Heart  .     . 

2 

Disease        •     .     .     . 

20 

Other  Causes  of  Disease  . 

22 

Accidents : — 

Natural   Decay  and  Old 

In  Mine     .... 

37 

Age 

19 

Not  stated  to  he  in  Mine 

21 

T 

'otal  Deaths 

.     .     .    212 

In  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  report  I  shall  advert  to  the 
state  of  the  health  of  the  miners  in  Cornwall,  as  compared  by 
Dr.  Barham  with  the  state  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines. 

I  would  here  request  attention  to  a  suggestion  which  appears 
to  me  to  arise  from  a  consideration  of  the  evils  above  displayed, 
(and  that  will  receive  further  corroboration  in  the  course  of  this 
report,)  that  if  there  were  a  regular  system  of  periodical  inspection 
of  the  places  of  work  or  places  of  large  assemblage,  it  would  be 
attended  with  great  advantage  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  com- 
munity, in  which  the  other  classes  could  not  fail  to  participate. 

One  most  important  result  of  such  investigations  would  be 
to  disabuse  the  popular  mind  of  much  prejudice  against  particu- 
lar branches  of  industry  arising  from  the  beliei  that  causes 
of  ill  health  really  accidental  and  removable,  and  sometimes 
unconnected,  are  essentials  to  the  employment  itself.  By  pointing 
out  the  real  causes,  warning  will  be  given  for  their  avoidance,  and 
indications  extended  for  the  application  of  more  certain  remedies. 
Medical  men  who  see  only  a  few  patients  of  the  same  occupation 
at  distant  intervals ;  who  see  them  in  their  own  dispensaries  or  in  the 
hospitals,  and  who  have  no  opportunities  of  observing  such  patients 
under  the  varied  drcumstances  in  which  the  disease  may  have 
been  contracted,  are  left  to  mere  guesses  as  to  its  cause.  A 
working  person  of  any  of  the  classes  whose  condition  I  have 
described,  presenting  himself  with  the  symptoms  of  a  consumption, 
the  medical  man  has  no  means  of  detecting  the  one  of  many 
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causes  by  which  it  may  have  been  occasioned,  and  the  individual 
patient  himself  is  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  inform  him.  Uttlcss 
his  attention  were  accidentally  directed  to  it,  or  unless  the  medical 
investigator  had  himself  the  means  of  observitog  the  different  per- 
sonal condition  of  the  different  sets  of  persons  following  the  same 
occupation  in  town  and  in  country,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
evidence  that  the  disease  is  not  essential  to  the  occupation  would 
escape  hikn.  Thus,  between  different  sets  of  workmen  \vho 
iVork  at  the  same  descriptions  of  work  during  the  same  hours, 
and  in  the  same  town,  but  in  well  or  in  Ul-ventilated  facto- 
ries a  marked  difference  in  the  personal  condition  and  general 
health  of  the  workpeople  has  been  perceived.  Great  differ- 
ences are  perceptible  in  the  general  personal  condition  of  persons 
working  during  the  same  hours  in  cotton-mills  in  town,  and  in 
cotton-mills  in  rural  districts,  where  they  have  not  only  a  purer 
atmosphere,  but  commonly  larger  and  more  commodious  places 
of  abode.  The  factory  superintendents  generally  state  that  the 
workers  in  the  country  mills  are  distinguishable  at  sight  by  their 
more  healthy  appearance,  and  by  the  increased  proportions 
amongst  them  who  have  florid  complexions.  Very  lately  the 
attention  of  the  Austrian  government  was  called  to  the  labour  of 
the  persons  working  in  the  cotton- factories  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna.*  One  half,  perhaps,  of  the  mills  are  of  the  ordinary 
construction  of  the  cotton-mills  in  England  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
years*  date,  and  they  work  on  the  average  as  much  as  fifteen  hoiit^ 
er  diem.  But  it  appears  that  the  houses  in  which  the  workers 
ive  belong  to  the  capitalists  who  own  the  mills,  many  of  whom 
have  displayed  a  desire  to  ensure,  as  far  as  the  state  of  the  private 
residences  can  ensure,  the  comfort  of  those  whom  they  employ, 
and  they  have  accordingly  built  for  them  a  superior  description 
of  tenements.  It  is  stated  that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  conducted 
by  the  government  physicians  was,  that  the  average  health  en- 
joyed by  the  workers  in  those  mills  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  class  of  workpeople  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  mills  are 
situate,  and  where  tne  general  condition  of  the  population  is  deemed 
gt)od ;  the  difference  in  the  general  health  of  the  two  classes  (indi- 
cated by  the  proportions  of  death — of  1  in  27  of  the  general  po- 
pulation, and  1  in  31  of  the  manufacturing  population),  was 
ascribed  to  the  difference  of  the  residences.  My  colleagues  and 
myself  of  the  central  board  of  the  Factory  Commission  of  Inquiry 
were  fully  sensible  that  the  effect  of  one  cause  on  the  health  of 
the  working  population  could  not  fairly  be  judged  of  unless  Its 
operation  was  observed  under  various  circumstances,  and  unless 
amongst  them  the  influence  of  the  domestic  circumstances,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  place  of  work,  were  duly 
examined.  We  could  not  but  deem  it  important  that  the  state 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  workpeople,  who  were  the  subject  of 
in)[|uii7,  should  also  he  itiv^tigated  ^  and  we  gave  instructions 

*  Vide  •ztMcto  from  the.officaij  report  in  the  Appendix. 
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wilh  that  vie^  to  the  district  miedical  commissioners;  but  the 
limited  lime  AlloWed  by  Parliament  For  the  investigation,  pre- 
vented its  being  made  as  we  desired,  a  tiircUrastance  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  workpeople,  is  touch  to  be  tiegretted,  as  great  injury 
is  done  to  theriV  by  attentibn  b^ing  diverted,  as  it  tiomtoonly  has 
been,  from  the  redl  means  of  previention.* 

M.  Parent  Du  Chftlelel  and  M.  d'Arcet  hfeivirtg  plnesented  to  the 
Board  bf^  Health  of  Paris  a  report  on  an  itiVesligation  with  a 
view  to  discover  the  physical  or  medii^l  means  by  Woich  particular 
sorts  bf  work  might  be  ameliorated^  observe — 

*'  Perh&ps  it  wUl  be  said  that  the  task  has  bet^h  already  performed, 
and  that  several  celebrated  itieil,  whose  wbrks  are  iri  the  hands  of  all 
the  World,  have  preceded  us  in  this  career^  withoiU  leavinj!^  to  their 
successors  the  hope  to  add  anttliing  to  whM  they  haVe  publi.^hed. 

"  We  are  assured  beforehand  that  this  objection  will  not  be  made  by 
our  coUeagueSi  who  have  penetrated  into  manufactures  and  have  studied 
their  influence  with  a  mind  free  from  prejudice.  It  is  because  we  have 
studied  the  works  which  treat  of  the  maladies  of  artisans,  and  have  seen 
a  great  number  of  these  workmen  in  their  shops;  it  is  because  we  have 
compared  books  wjth  actual  observation;  it  is,  finally,  because  we  have 
not  believed  authors  on  their  word,  and  have  subjected  them  all  to  a  severe 
verification,  that  we  have  seen  the  insufficiency,  nay  more,  the  inaccu- 
racy nf  the  greater  part  of  their  assertions. 

**  This  method  of  proceeding  has  demonstrated  to  us  that  the  works 
of  which  we  speak,  far  from  being  the  fruit  of  long  observation,  have 
been  composed  in  the  silence  of  the  cabinet  by  tnen  who  have  only  had 
a  casual  view  of  artisans  and  manufactures)  and  who,  generalizing  a 
few  facts  presented  to  them  by  accident,  have  singularly  exaggerated 
the  inconveniencies  of  some  professions,  and  attributed  to  others  in- 
fluences which  they  are  far  from  exercising." — Memoire  sur  les  Verita- 
biei  Influences  du  Tabac  sw  la  Sand  des  Ouvriers.  Par  M.  Parent  Du 
Ch&telet. 

Th0y  give,  as  an  illustration,  the  exalggerated  accounts  of  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco,  of  which  the  supposed  evils  are  proved  to 

*  The  following  were  the  terms  of  our  instructions  to  the  district  medical  coro- 
htitftioners  of  inquiry: — **  A  given  amount  of  evil  is  experienced  by  a  class  placed 
under  peculiar  cireumstances ;  a  large  portion  of  that  evil  is  bhared  "by  other  classes 
luyt  under  these  p^uliar  cirelimiiauees ;  to  attributb  the  whble  of  the  evil  expe- 
rienced bjr  the  first  class  to  those  peculiar  circumstance  is  obvibutly  fallaciouft. 
it  is  conceived  that  it  is  only  by  investigating  the  subject  with  this  [)recaution  con- 
ktantly  in  the  mind  that  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion.  While  you 
carefully  observe  the  effects  of  labour  on  the  children  and  the  adult  workpeople, 
nmd  repurt  every  cdM  in  Which  ybu  conceive  it  to  be  excessive,  and  state  the  reasons 
on  which  yoti  ground  that  opinion,  you  atQ  requested  to  investigate  minutely  the 
concurrent  causes  of  ill  health.  With  thb  view  you  are  requested  in  every  case  to 
examine  and  report  the  state  of  the  drains  in  and  about  the  factory :  the  state  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  factory  aii  to  dryness  or  dan)pnes8,  cleanliness  or  filthiness  : 
the  state  of  the  houses  and  neighbourhood  in  which  the  children  and  adult  work- 
people take  their  meals  and  exercise  (if  thry  leave  the  factory),  and  where  they 
sleep :  the  state  of  the  air  within  the  factory,  and  which  the  work{)eople  usually 
respire,  whether  it  be  fresh  or  whether  it  be  nut  fresh,  owing  to  deficient  ventilation, 
— whether  it  be  pure,  or  whether  it  be  rendered  impure  by  effluvia  floating  in  it^ 
and  if  so,  what  the  effluvia  are :  what  organs  of  the  body  are  likelv  to  !>e  injured^ 
•nd  what,  fbom  carefUl  examination,  you  find  to  be  actually  injured :  Use  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  the  hi^fhest,  the  lowest,  and  the  average  teioperatan,  and  the 
tion  ot  the  air  as  to  drynesa  or  moisture.'* 
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be  entirely  fictitious,  or  at  best  an  errcmeous  application  to  the 
manufacture, — of  effects  which,  though  incidentally  met  with  in 
the  workmen,  were  equally  common  to  others  of  their  station.  In 
an  abstract  of  their  paper,  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  there  is  even 
an  enumeration,  by  eminent  physicians,  of  specific  cases  of  death 
from  the  fancied  agency  of  tobaico,  but  they  only  show  the  extent 
of  error  produced  in  this  and  kindred  instances  by  the  previous 
conviction  of  the  noxious  influence  of  particular  circumstances,  and 
by  referring  all  existing  maladies  to  these  without  further  in- 
quiry. If  I  might  add  my  testimony  on  this  point,  derived  from 
my  own  observations  on  two  of  the  commissions  of  inquiry  on  which 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  serve,  it  would  be  entirely  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  above  statement.  On  comparing  the  actual  condition 
of  workmen  with  the  medical  descriptions  of  these  diseases,  and 
the  causes,  we  commonly  found  that  the  results  of  a  cluster  of 
causes  are  commonly  ascribed  to  one ;  and  in  respect  to  several 
classes  of  workmen  the  real  cause,  the  invariable  antecedent,  such 
as  defective  ventilation,  is  unnoticed.  No  persons  were  frequently 
more  surprised  than  the  intelligent  workmen,  by  the  frequent 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  operations  of  particular  causes  upon 
them,  and  the  erroneous  association  of  effects  to  causes  with  which 
they  were  known  to  have  no  real  connexion.  For  example,  in  the 
work  of  M.  Patissier,  one  which  is  the  chief  work,  and  of  European 
authority,  on  the  diseases  of  artisans,  he  adverts  to  the  diseases  of 
tailors.  His  description  was  read  to  Mr,  Brownlowy  the  tailor, 
examined  upon  the  subject  of  the  overcrowding  of  places  of  work, 
and  the  observations  of  that  witness  on  the  statement  of  M.  Patis- 
sier are  given  in  answer : — 

M,  Patissier.  "  The  employment  of  tailor  is  one  of  the  most  seden- 
tary :  seated  constantly  on  a  board,  his  legs  crossed,  his  body  stooping 
forward,  this  class  of  labourers  exercises  not  part  of  the  body  but  the 
arms,  and  that  only  the  right  one." 

Witness.  "  That  is  not  so :  there  is  a  good  deal  of  action  with  the 
left  arm  in  holding  and  sewing  :  in  using  the  iron  also  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  action  with  the  arms  and  knees,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Journeymen  tailors  arc  remarked  as  being  full  breasted,  as  compart 
with  other  workmen ;  they  carry  themselves  higher,  and  the  chest  is  more 
fully  developed ;  so  that  the  labour  has,  as  compared  with  much  other 
labour,  the  effect  of  opening  the  chest." 

M.  Patissier,  "  Their  position  is  particularly  injurious  to  the  functions 
of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  and  chest.  It  produces  difficulty  of 
digestion,  injures  the  gastric  juices,  brings  on  constipation,  hemorrhoides, 
chronic  catarrhs  of  the  bladder,  and  obstructions  of  the  bowels." 

Witness.  "  I  have  never  heard  complaints  beginning  with  the 
bowels.  The  stomach  may  be  out  of  order ;  they  eat  very  little  solid 
food,  and  of  course  the  action  of  the  bowels  will  not  be  very  good  ;  but 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  tailors'  work  on  the  chest,  wc  do  not  consider  it  at 
all  injurioos." 

M.  PaHsiier.  *•  I  attended  a  tailor  who  everv  time  that  he  applied 
himadf  diligently  to  his  work,  was  attacked  with  nausea,  colic,  jaundice. 
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and  symptoms  that  denoted  irritation  of  the  liver,  I  have  known,  says 
Stoll,  a  great  number  of  tailors  who  have  suffered  more  particularly  from 
diseases  of  the  lungs." 

TViiness.  "  The  only  complaints  I  have  ever  heard  are  those  arising 
from  the  foul  air,  perhaps  the  dust  arising  from  cloth  is  injurious.  I 
have  already  said  that  men  coming  from  the  country  to  a  town  shop  will 
faint,  and  be  obliged  to  leave  it  in  the  afternoon." 

M.  Patissier  ''  As  they  are  almost  constantly  in  a  sitting  posture,  the 
body  bent,  with  the  head  stooping  forward,  the  blood  is  unequally  dis- 
tributed, and  too  large  a  quantity  accumulates  in  the  lungs,  eitlier  because 
the  bowels  of  the  abdomen,  compressed  by  the  position  of  the  body,  admit 
of  less  blood,  and  which  is  therefore  forced  back  into  the  vessels  situated 
above,  or  because  the  short  respirations  of  those  who  are  sedentary,  pre- 
vents the  blood  which  enters  the  lungs  from  passing  out  with  sufficient 
rapidity,  by  which  local  plethora  in  the  heart  and  lungs  is  produced.  In 
short,  tailors  are  very  liable  to  pulmonary  phthisis,  hydro-thorax,  and 
haemoptysis,  which  often  accompanies  them  to  a  very  advanced  age.  M. 
Corvisart  has  observed  that  diseases  of  the  heart  and  of  the  larger  vessels 
are  not  less  frequent  amongst  this  class  of  artisans.  As  the  posture  of 
the  tailor  causes  the  blood  to  flow  into  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  the 
circulation  in  the  lower  members  is  consequently  much  less  active,  which 
explains  the  emaciation  and  feebleness  of  the  legs  and  thighs  of  this 
class  of  artisans,  and  the  peculiar  walk  which  distinguishes  them." 

Witness,  "  As  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  I  should  say  that  it 
was  more  free  than  amongst  persons  sitting  at  a  desk ;  as  soon  as  the 
journeyman  tailor  begins  to  feel  warm  and  swell,  he  loosens  everything 
that  he  has  on ;  his  coat  is  off,  and  his  shirt  neck  is  open ;  if  he  wears  a 
handkerchief  it  is  very  loose ;  a  tailor  wears  no  garters,  nothing  that 
can  stop  the  circulation  of  the  blood :  the  only  con6nement  that  arises 
is  from  the  position,  which  is  certainly  sedentary,  but  he  frequently 
changes  it,  and  puts  one  leg  over  the  other  when  they  are  tired ;  they 
also  stretch  their  legs  out.  Their  breathing  even  in  the  close  shops  is 
not  noticed  as  short." 

M,  Patissier,  "  Ramazzini  says  they  are  very  subject  to  numbness  of 
the  thighs,  neuralgic  sciatica,  and  lameness." 

Witness.  *'  The  tailors  are  frequently  subject  to  rheumatism,  but  that 
is  from  going  from  a  hot  to  the  cold  open  air  in  the  way  described. 
Men  who  are  generally  emaciated  wiU  have  their  legs  emaciated  too : 
the  whole  frame  goes  together,  but  I  have  never  heard  young  men  or 
tailors  in  the  middle  of  life  being  remarked  aa  deficient  in  that  part  of 
bodily  capability.  Those  whom  I  have  known  to  be  emaciated  have 
been  spirit  drinkers  ;  the  emaciation  has  been  more  from  spirit-drinking 
than  from  the  heat  of  the  shop,  though  one  brings  on  the  other.  Some 
years  ago  there  used  to  be  much  racing  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  the  parks,  sometimes  amongst  the  tailors  themselves,  and 
sometimes  with  other  runners  who  had  celebrity.  The  tailors  were 
generally  good  competitors  and  more  active  than  other  workmen  in  Lon- 
don. There  was  one  of  the  country  tailors  at  Faversham  who  some 
years  ago  was  considered  the  first  nmner  in  England  for  a  hundred 
yards.  The  tailors  have  certainly  a  peculiar  walk,  but  all  whom  I  have 
known  to  be  lame  were  lame  originally.  When  a  lad  has  anything  the 
matter  with  him,  which  occasions  him  not  to  be  strong  enough  for  any- 
thing workmg  on  his  feet,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  say,  *  Then  we  must 
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make  hiipi  a  tailor.'  It  is  a  very  frequent  thing  to  send  weakly  children 
to  be  tailors,  though  it  is  a  bad  choice,  for  the  lad  has  little  chance  of 
recovering  himself  in  the  town  shops,  and  a  more  open  trade  vould  be 
better  for  him.  Many  tailors  go  for  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  they  are 
always  thought  to  be  goo^  men.  I  should  think  there  are  many  tailors 
in  the  guards." 

M.  PatUsier,  "  There  is  sometimes  to  be  obseryed  o^  the  surff^ce 
qf  their  skin  a  psoriform  eruption,  which  by  sqme  writers  is  ascribed  to 
the  irritation  of  the  woollen  cloth  which  these  artisans  are  continu^^y 
haudiing.  Guldner,  however,  considers  that  this  eruption  is  produced 
by  their  mode  of  living." 

Witness,  ^'  I  never  saw  or  hea.rd  of  any  peeuliai  eruption  on  the 
skin  of  the  tailors,  though  tl^y  perhaps  do  ^ot  attend  sufficieJitly  (q 
person^l  cleanliness.  The  dye  of  cloth  is  sometipies  bad^  but  I  i^ever 
observed  any  effects  from  it." 

M.  Patissicr,  "  Tailors  are  apt  to  pr^ek  thetnselves  with  their 
needles,  and  these  wounds  often  bring  on  festerings." 

fFitness.  **  That  is  certi^inly  the  case ;  the  needle  may  carry  with  it 
some  of  the  dye,  and  the  festering  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the  bad 
state  of  the  body." 

M.  PcUissier,  "  They  almost  all  have  decayed  teeth,  which  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  hahit  of  biting  their  thread  with  them.  It  is  very  r^e 
to  see  a  tailor  of  fidvanced  ^ge  with  any  front  teeth." 

Witness.  "  That  is  certainly  so :  they  have  many  of  them  bad  teeth, 
but  I  have  not  noticed  any  deficiency  of  the  front  teeth." 

M.  Paiissier.  "  Their  sight  is  soon  enfeebled  by  the  fine  work  which 
they  have  to  execute,  often  at  night  by  the  light  of  candles.  When  they 
work  in  the  evening  at  open  windows,  they  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  ear- 
ache, tooth-ache,  cold  in  the  head,  and  sore  eyes," 

Witness.  "  That  is  very  correct  with  respect  to  the  tailors  in  town, 
but  it  is  not  noticed  so  much  with  tailors  in  the  country.'' 

M.  Paiissier,  "  The  sedentary  life  which  they  lead  produces  heavy, 
soft  flesh,  that  has  no  firmness ;  they  generally  are  thm  in  body,  legs 
are  spare  and  feeble,  and  their  complexion  rather  jaundiced." 

frilness.  '*  Almost  all  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  effect  of  habits 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  trade." 

M.  Patissier,  "  Tailors  ought  to  walk  iu  the  open  s^r  every  evening 
when  their  work  will  admit  of  it,  rub  ^heir  limbs  well  with  flannel 
abstain  from  all  (ood  difficult  of  digestion,  avoid  all  excesses,  and  gene- 
rally every  kind  of  debauchery." 

Witness.  "  X^e  men  when  they  leave  their  shop-boards  do  oot  begin 
rubbing  their  legs,  and  do  not  appear  to  feel  the  least  want  of  it.  The 
^ppetites  of  men  working  in  shops  being  bad,  they  do  co^imonly  ta(|:e 
food  that  is  easy  of  digestion,  as  they  cannot  do  with  the  coarser  food. 
When  a  tailor  comes  from  the  c(;)untry  he  will  eat  a  twopenny  loa^  and 
take  a  pint  of  coffee  for  breakfast ;  but  after  three  or  four  months  wvu:k- 
ing  ill  the  close  shop  getting  exhausted,  then  taking  beer  and  then 
spirits,  his  appetite  fails  him,  and  I  have  seen  him  eat  only  a  small  blice 
of  bread  and  butter,  and  take  half  a  pint  of  coffee  for  breakfast,  and  his 
appetite  generally  fails  him.  The  youug  men  on  going  back  to  their 
Hfork  in  the  country^  generally  recover  tl;iieir  appetites  unless  disease  has 
tal^en  such  root  thM  tJ^ey  cannot  recover." 

'I'he  evidence  of  Mr.  Browolow  was  read  to  Dr.  Weber,  w^vo 
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has  had  under  his  care  between  200  and  300  cases  of  journeymen 
tailors  who  were  treated  by  him,  as  physician  tq  the  St.  George's 
Dispensary,  which  is  much  resorted  to  by  those  of  that  class  of 
workmen  who  reside  at  the  west  end  of  the  metropolis.  Dr.  Weber 
confirms  the  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  medical  facts, 
and  especiiiUy  the  general  conclusion  that  the  greatest  proportion 
of  the  diseases  to  wnich  they  ar^  subject  arise  from  circumstances 
separable  frpm  their  occupation.  The  evidence  as  to  the  personal 
condition  and  habits  of  the  workmen  is  generally  corroborated  by 
several  master  tailors,  who  state  that  the  journeyman  tailor  in  the 
rural  district  who  works  singly,  or  in  a  well-ventilated  apartment,  is 
in  person  commonly  th^  opposite  of  the  one  described  by  M .  Pa- 
tissier ;  he  is  described  as  being  a  hard  worker,  but  at  times  a  man 
who  is  in  most  village  foot  races,  and  not  unfrequently  the  foremost 
runner,  and  in  games  of  foot-ball  not  the  last.  The  journeymen 
tailors  are  fbund  amongst  the  best  men  in  the  life  guards.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  strike  of  tailors,  one  dragoon  regiment  had  a  troop 
chiefly  enlisted  from  them,  and  military  men  state  that  they 
greatly  distinguished  themselves. 

If  we  thus  find  the  crowding  of  unventilated  places  of  work 
injurious — in  which  persons  rarely  pass  more  than  12  out  of  the 
24  hours,  being  free  during  the  remaining  time  to  breathe  what 
air  they  please — how  much  worse  should  we  expect  the  conse- 
quences to  be  of  the  same  fault  in  workhouses,  hospitals,  schools, 
and  prisons,  in  which  individuals  often  pass  both  day  and  night  in 
the  same  apartments,  or  if  in  different  apartments,  still  in  the  same 
crowd.  Accordingly,  since  the  attention  of  medical  men  has  been 
sufficiently  directed  to  the  subject,  the  explanation  has  become 
complete  of  many  deplorable  cases  of  general  ill  health  and  mor- 
tality in  such  places,  attributed  at  first  to  deficiency  or  bad  quality 
of  food,  or  to  any  cause  but  the  true  one, — want  of  ventilation. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  was  afforded  in  the  case  of  a  large 
school  for  chiklren  during  the  years  1836  and  1837,  as  recorded 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Poor  Law  Reports.  Such  general 
faihire  of  health  and  such  mortality  had  occurred  among  the 
children  as  to  attract  public  notice  and  the  animadversions  of  many 
me<lical  men  and  others  who  visited  the  schools;  but  by  most  the 
evil  was  attributed  chiefly  to  faulty  nourishment ;  and  it  was  only 
after  the  mon^  complete  examination,  made  by  direction  of  the 
board,  and  of  which  the  report  is  published,  as  above  stated,  that 
the  diet  was  found  to  be  unusually  good,  but  the  ventilation  very 
imperfect.  Suitable  changes  were  then  made ;  and  now,  in  the 
same  space  where  700  children  were  by  illness  awakening  extensive 
sympathy,  1 100  now  enioy  excellent  health.  The  defective  state 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  ventilation  is  frequently  shown  in 
reports  which  assume  that  apartments  containing  eiven  cubic  feet 
of  space  are  all  that  is  requisite  for  life  and  h^altD,  whereas  if  a 
spacious  drawing-room  be  completely  closed  against  the  admis- 
sion of  air,  au  iimabitant  confined  to  it  would  in  time  be  stifled. 
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whilst,  by  active  ventilation  or  change  of  air,  men  working  in  con- 
nexion witli  diving- machines  live  in  the  space  of  a  lielmei,  which 
merely  conSues  the  head. 

Ill  the  majority  of  instances  of  the  defective  ventilation  of 
schools,  the  pallid  countenance  and  delicate  health  of  the  si-hool- 
boy,  which  is  commonly  laid  to  the  account  of  over- application  to 
his  book,  is  due  simply  to  the  defective  construction  of  the  school- 
room. In  the  dame  schools,  and  the  schools  for  the  labouring 
classes,  the  defective  ventilation  is  the  most  frequent  and  mis- 
chievous. 

JWr.  RiddaU  Wood,  an  agent  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  So- 
ciety, thus  describes  some  of  the  crowded  schools  found  in  the  course 
of  examinations,  from  house  to  house,  of  the  condition  of  the  town 
population  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Hull,  and  York  : — 

"  I  may  mention  that  in  one  school  where  the  average  utten dance  was, 
I  think,  36,  not  above  eight  children  were  present.  TJpon  my  inquiring 
of  the  mistrcBB  as  to  the  reason,  she  stated  that  the  remainder  of  her 
scholars  had  been  taken  with  the  measles.  1  perceived  a  bed  in  the 
Bchool-room,  upon  which  lay  a  child  much  disfigured  by  thut  complaint. 
Another  child  of  the  mistress  had  died  of  the  tneasles.  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  contagion  had  been  communicated  originally  from  that 
child,  because  the  cases  of  the  scholars  all  occurred  aulnequently.  In  a 
Bchoul  in  Liverpool,  having  above  40  scholars  in  average  attendance,  I 
found  the  number  diminished  to  somewhere  aliout  10.  On  inquiring 
into  this  case,  I  ascertained  that  It  arose  from  tne  prevalence  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  the  master  made  this  remark ;  '  It  is  a  very  strange  thing  ho«- 
this  fever  should  have  attacked  almost  all  the  children  coming  to  my 
school,  whilst  none  of  my  neighbours  have  got  it,'  I  attributed  that  to 
the  very  crowded  state  of  the  school.  The  room  was  very  low.  When 
the  whole  of  his  scholars  were  in  attendance,  it  must  have  been  exces- 
aively  crowded.     There  was  no  thorough  ventilation. 

"  I  found  that  in  many  of  (he  schools  there  were  from  20  to  (in  some 
cases)  nearly  100  scholars  crammed  into  a  dirty  house  ur  cellar,  without 
air  or  ventilation,  the  effluvia  from  whose  breath  and  clothes  was  exceed- 
ingly offensive,  and  must,  1  am  sure,  be  very  tojuriouB  to  the  children's 
health.  In  most  of  these  places,  too,  1  have  found  that  the  ordinary 
houaehold  occupations  have  been  carried  on  by  the  old  women." 

Another  inquirer  states,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton  he 
saw  70  scholars  cooped  up  In  a  badly  ventilated  room  not  12  feet 
square. 

Bad  ventilation  and  overcrovding  of  private  houses. 

The  reiKjrts  from  the  great  majority  of  the  new  unions  present  evi- 
dence of  tile  severe  overcrowding  of  the  cottages  in  tlie  rural  districts, 
and  the  tenements  occupied  by  the  working  classes  in  towns. 

From  the  returns  as  laid  before  the  public  from  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  take  the  last  census,  it  woidd  appear,  however, 
that  the  number  of  houses  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  population. 

From  these  returns  it  would  appear  that  the  increase  of  liouses 
even  in  Scotland  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
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population.  But  this  result  was  so  much  at  Tarianoe  with  the 
reports  and  communications  from  all  parts  of  the  country  relating 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  that  if  any  increase  of 
the  proportions  of  houses  to  the  population  had  taken  place,  it 
must  ha?e  been  in  the  houses  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of 
the  community.  I  learUj  however,  the  fact  to  be.  that  whilst  in 
obtaining  the  previous  census,  merely  the  heading  was  given 
without  any  instruction  for  the  officer  to  fill  up  the  *'  number  of 
houses  ;"  on  the  occasion  of  taking  the  last  census,  the  commis- 
sioners ordered  each  separate  occupation  under  the  same  roof  to 
be  returned  as  a  house.  In  the  Scotch  towns,  and  in  manv  of 
the  English  towns  where  it  is  the  custom  to  let  off  as  separate 
tenements  the  flats  or  floors  under  the  same  roof,  there  will, 
unless  it  be  explained,  appear  to  have  been,  as  compared  with  the 
numbers  in  the  last  census,  when  the  buildings  and  not  its  sub- 
divisions were  returned,  an  increase  of  accommodation,  when,  in 
reality,  there  may  only  have  been  an  increased  subdivision  of 
tenements  in  consequence  of  an  increased  pressure  of  population. 
The  evidence  received  from  every  part  of  the  country,  from  rural 
districts  as  well  as  from  towns,  attest  that  the  dwellings  of  large 
numbers  of  the  labouring  population  are  overcrowded,  and  from 
many  districts  that  the  overcrowding  has  increased. 

For  example,  the  report  of  Dr.  Laurie  from  Greenock  slates, 
that  such  is  the  crowding  of  the  population  in  the  town  that — 

''  Toward  the  east  or  old  part  of  the  town  the  amount  of  population 
crowded  into  a  small  space  can  hardly  be  credited,  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  population  has  so  far  overstepped  the  means  of  accommodation 
that  not  the  meanest  outhouse  remains  without  its  tenants." 

Dr.  Walker,  one  of  the  senior  surgeons  to  the  Greenock  In- 
firmary, also  states  that, — 

''  The  rooms  are  in  most  instances  small,  and  frequently  far  too  much 
crowded.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  ten  or  twelve  human  beings  occupying 
a  room  not  as  many  feet  square.  The  lower  classes  in  these  districts 
are  grossly  filthy  in  their  persons  and  dwellings ;  and  even  many  of  our 
operatives  who  receive  good  wages  are  extremely  inattentive  to  cleanhness, 
both  in  person  and  dwelling." 

In  a  paper  on  the  causes  of  destitution  in  Scotland,  by  Pro* 
fessor  Alison^  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  it  is 
stated  that — 

^*  From  a  report  on  the  late  census,  made  to  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow  by  Mr.  Strang,  Chamberlain,  (19th  July,  1841,)  it  appears 
that  in  the  most  densely  peopled  part  of  the  town,  (Blackfriars'  parish,) 
the  population  since  1831  has  increased  40  per  cent.,  while  the  number 
of  inhabited  houses  has  not  increased  at  all ;  and  again,  in  the  Grorbals, 
*  there  is  an  increase  in  the  populadon  of  20  per  cent,  since  1831,'  though 
no  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  where  the  great  majority  of  the 
houses  are  of  the  smallest  class." — (Watt's  Report,  p.  11.) 

Dr.  ScoU  Alison  in  his  report  on  Tranent,  states, — 

^*  In  many  houses  in  and  around  Tranent,  fimls  roott  on  the  i«L^&a% 
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and  on  the  tops  of  the  bedsteads.  The  effluvia  in  these  bowea  aie 
offensive,  and  must  prove  very  un'wholesome.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  these  houses  are  very  filthy.  They  swarm  likewise  with 
fleas.  Dogs  live  in  the  interior  of  the  lowest  houses,  and  must,  of  course, 
be  opposed  to  cleanliness.  I  have  seen  horses  in  two  houses  in  Tranent 
inhabiting  the  same  apartment  with  numerous  families.  One  was  in 
Dow's  Bounds.  Several  of  the  family  were  ill  of  typhus  fever,  and  I 
remember  the  horse  stood  at  the  back  of  the  bed.  In  this  case  the  stench 
was  dreadful.  In  addition  to  the  horse  there  were  fowls,  and  I  think  the 
family  was  not  under  ten  souls.  The  father  died  of  typhus  on  this  occasion. 
The  familie^s  of  most  of  the  labouring  people  are  crowded,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  smallness  of  the  apartment.  Where  theie  aie  mauy 
children,  it  is  common  for  10  or  12  people  to  inhabit  one  apartment, 
and  for  four  children  to  lie  in  one  bed,  both  in  health  and  sickness. 
When  a  collier  has  few  or  no  children,  he  sometimes  takes  single  men 
and  women  as  lodgers.*' 

J)r.  Keith  says  the — 

"  Crowding  is  fearful.  I  have  seen  six  or  eight  sleeping  in  one  apart- 
ment, with  every  crevice  stopped,  and  have  more  than  once  been  nearly 
sufTocated  by  entering  the  apartment  even  after  several  of  them  were  up 
and  out." 

As  the  information  sought  from  the  medical  officers  and  wit- 
nosws  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  was  chiefly  as  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  populationa  they  might  naturally  be  expected 
only  to  notice  the  overcrowding  as  one  of  the  cs^uses  of  ill  health ; 
and  they  do  frequently  notice  the  fact  in  that  sense  ;  but  the  over- 
rn>wding  is  also  frequently  noticed  as  a  cause  of  extreme  demora- 
lization and  recklessness,  and  recklessness^  again,  as  a  cause  of 
disoase.  The  following  may  be  given  as  examples  of  the  state- 
ments in  respect  to  overcrowding  in  the  rural  districts  in  England. 

Mr,  T,  P,  J,  Grantham,  medical  officer  of  the  Sleaford  union, 
in  refoivncc  to  the  typhus  fever  in  the  family  of  an  agricultural 
hiboimT,  gives  the  following  instance  of  the  overcrowding  which 
is  frtH|uont  in  the  rural  districts : — 

**'  The  domestic  economy  in  this  house  was  deplorable ;  eight  persons 
slept  in  one  small  ill-ventilated  apartment,  with  scarcely  any  bea-cloth- 
ing ;  the  smell  arising  from  want  of  cleanliness,  and  the  dirty  clothes  of 
the  children  being  allowed  to  accumulate,  was  most  intolerable.  Con- 
sidering the  situation  of  the  house,  its  filthy  state,  and  the  vitiated  air 
which  must  have  been  respired  over  and  oyer  again,  by  eight  individuals 
sleeping  in  one  confined  apartment,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  family 
stiould  luive  been  aiHicted  with  fever,  and  that  of  a  very  malignant  type ; 
thv'  mother  and  one  child  fell  victims  to  it  in  a  very  short  time." 

The  want  of  aeparate  apartments',  and  overcrowding  of  private 

dwellings, 

Tho  following  extract  from  a  communication  from  the  clerk  to 
the  AmpUiill  union,  pourtrays  the  effects  of  this  overcrowding  on 
the  morals  of  the  popuUtioii. 

^  A  large  pxoportkin  of  th^.oottagea  in  the  Union  are  very  miserable 
platsa^ttwl  imd  incoQteDieotit  iA  which  it  ii  impossible  to  keep  up 
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eyen  the  common  decencies  of  life.  I  will  refer  to  one  instance  with 
which  I  am  well  acquainted  : — A  man,  his  wife,  and  family,  consisting 
in  all  of  11  individuals,  resided  in  a  cottage  coi^t^ning  only  two  rooiQSt 
The  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  sometimes  five,  iJept  in  one  of  th^ 
rooms,  and  in  one  bed,  some  at  the  foot,  others  at  the  top,  one  a  girl 
above  14,  another  a  boy  above  12,  the  rest  younger.  The  other  part  of 
the  family  slept  in  one  bed  in  the  keeping-room,  that  is,  the  room  hi 
which  their  cooking,  washing,  and  eating  were  performed.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  with  this  family  than  that  they  should  be  sunk  into  a 
most  deplorable  state  of  degradation  and  depravity  ?  This,  it  may  be 
said,  is  an  extreme  case,  but  there  are  many  similar,  and  a  very  great 
number  that  make  near  approaches  to  it.  To  pursue  a  further  acoouot 
of  this  family  :  the  man  is  reported  to  be  a  good  labourer,  the  cottage 
he  held  was  recently  pulled  down,  and  being  unable  to  procure  another, 
he  was  forced  to  come  into  the  workhouse.  After  being  in  a  short  time, 
they  left  to  try  again  to  get  a  home,  but  again  failed.  The  man  then 
absconded,  and  the  family  returned  to  the  workhouse.  The  eldest,  a 
female,  has  had  a  bastard  child,  and  another,  younger,  also  a  female  but 
grown  up,  has  recently  been  sentenced  to  transportation  for  stealing  in  a 
dwelling  house.  The  family,  when  they  came  in,  were  observed  to  be  of 
grossly  filthy  habits  and  of  disgusting  behaviour ;  I  am  glad  to  say, 
however,  that  their  general  conduct  and  appearance  is  very  much  im- 
proved since  they  have  become  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  I  without 
scruple  express  my  opinion  that  their  degraded  moral  state  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  wretched  way  in  which  they  have  lived  and  herded 
together  as  previously  described.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my 
account  of  this  family,  knowing  it  to  be  a  type  of  many  others,  and  in- 
tending it  to  apply  to  that  part  of  your  letter  inquiring  respecting  the 
comparative  character  of  the  female  inmates  andjchildren  of  the  two  de* 
scriptions  of  cottages  in  question." 

The  relieving  officer  of  the  Leighton  Buzzard  union  states 
that,  in  Leighton^ — 

**  There  are  a  number  of  cottages  without  sleeping  rooms  separate 
from  the  day-rix>ms,  and  frequently  three  or  four  families  are  found  oc- 
cupying the  same  bed-room,  and  young  men  and  women  promiscuously 
sleeping  in  the  same  apartment." 

Mr.  Blick,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Bicester  union,  states  that : 

'^  The  residences  of  the  poor  in  that  part  of  the  district  are  moat 
wretched,  the  majority  consisting  of  only  one  room  below  and  one 
above,  in  which  a  family  of  ei^ht  or  ten  (upon  an  average,  {  should  say 
five),  live  and  sleep.  In  one  of  these  rooms  I  have  witnessed  a  father, 
mother,  three  grown-up  sons,  a  daughter,  and  a  child,  lying  at  the  same 
time  with  typhus  fever :  but  few  of  the  adjacent  residents  escaped  the 
infection." 

Mr,L.  O.  Fox,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Romsey  union,  states: — 

'*  There  is  not  only  a  great  want  of  cottages,  but  also  of  toom  in 
those  which  now  stand.  In  the  parish  of  Mottisfont  I  have  known  14 
individuals  of  one  family  together  in  a  small  room,  the  mother  being  in 
labour  at  the  time,  and  in  the  ac^oiaing  room  seven  other  persons 
al^piogf  making  21  persons,  in  a  space  whiot^  should  b^  oecupjed  bj 
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\  persons  only  at  moat.  Here  are  ihe  young  woman  and  younfj  man 
of  19  or  20  years  of  age  lying  alonffside  of  the  father  and  molher,  and 
the  latter  actually  in  labour.  It  will  be  asked  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  inmates? — Just  such  us  might  be  expected," 

Dr.  Gilly,  the  cation  of  Durham,  whose  appeal  ou  behalf  of 
the  bonier  peasantry,  and  description  of  the  sheds  into  ivliiuh  they 
are  placed  have  been  cited,  observes,  upon  llie  crowding  of  these 
small  places,  24  feot  by  16.  with  8,  10,  or  even  12  jjcraons; — 

"  How  they  he  down  to  rest,  how  they  sleep,  how  ihey  can  pre- 

ve  common  decency,  how  unutterable  horrors  are  avoided,  is  beyond 
all  conception,  Tlie  case  is  aggravated  when  there  is  a  young  woman 
to  be  lodged  in  this  confined  space  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
family,  but  is  hired  to  do  the  field-work,  for  which  every  hind  is  bound 
o  provide  a  female.  It  shocks  every  feeling  of  propriety  to  think  that 
n  a  room,  and  within  such  a  space  as  I  have  been  describing,  civilized 
beings  should  be  iierding  together  without  a  decent  separatiou  of  age 
and  sex.  So  long  as  the  agricultural  system  in  this  district  requires  the 
bind  to  find  room  for  a  fellow- servant  of  the  other  sex  in  his  cabin,  the 
least  that  morality  and  decency  can  demand  is  that  he  should  have  a 
second  apartment  where  the  unmarried  female  and  ihoee  of  a  tender  a^ 
should  sleep  apart  from  him  and  liis  wife.  Last  Whitsuntide,  when  the 
annual  lettings  were  taking  place,  a  hind,  who  had  lived  one  year  in  the 
hovel  he  was  about  to  quit,  culled  to  say  farewell,  and  to  thank  me  for 

le  trifling  kindness  [  had  been  able  to  show  him.     He  was  a  fine  tall 

1  of  about  45,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  frauk,  sensible,  well-apoken, 
well-informeil  Northumbrian  peasantry — of  that  peasantry  of  which  a 
militia  regiment  was  composed,  which  so  amazed  the  Londoners  (when 
it  was  garrisoned  in  the  capital  many  years  ago)  by  the  size,  the  noble 
deportment,  the  soldier-like  bearing,  and  the  good  conduct  of  the  men. 
I  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  of  asking  some  questions.  Where  was 
he  i:oing  ?  and  how  would  lie  disiKtse  of  his  large  family  (eleven  in 
lumiber)  ?  He  told  me  they  were  to  inhabit  one  of  these  hind's  cottages, 
whose  narrow  dimensions  were  leas  than  24  feet  by  15,  and  that  the 
eleven  would  have  only  three  beds  to  sleep  on ;  that  he  himself,  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  6,  and  a  hoy  of  4  years  old,  would  sleep  in  one  bed; 
that  adnughterof  18,  a  sou  of  12,  a  sun  of  10,  and  a  daughter  of  8  would 
have  a  second  bed  ;  and  a  third  would  receive  his  three  sons  of  the  age 
of20,  16,  and  14.  'Fray,'  said  I,  'do  you  not  think  that  this  is  a 
very  improper  way  of  disposing  of  your  family  ?'  '  Yes,  certainly,' 
was  the  answer;  '  it  is  very  improper  in  a  Christian  point  of  view  ;  hut 
what  can  we  do  until  they  build  us  better  houses.'  " 

Mr.  Riddall  Hood  was  examined  as  to  tlie  effects  of  over- 
crowded tenements  on  the  moral  habits  observed  in  the  course  of 
his  visits  from  house  to  house  in  the  various  towns  he  was  engaged 
to  examine : — 

"  In  what  towns  did  you  find  instances  of  the  greatest  crowding  of 
the  habitations.' — In  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Aahton-under-Lyne,  and 
Pendleton.  In  a  cellar  in  Pendleton,  I  recollect  there  were  three  beds 
in  the  two  iipurtments  of  which  the  habitation  consisted,  but  having  no 
door  between  them,  in  one  of  which  a  man  and  his  wife  slept ;  in 
anoliier,  a  man,  his  wife  and  child;  end  in  a  tliird  two  unmarried 
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females.  In  Hull  I  have  met  with  cases  somewbat  similar.  A  mother 
about  50  years  of  age,  and  her  son  I  should  think  25,  at  all  events 
above  21,  sleeping  in  the  same  bed,  and  a  lodger  in  the  same  room. 
I  have  two  or  three  instances  in  Hull  in  which  a  mother  was  sleeping 
with  her  grown  up  son,  and  in  most  cases  there  were  other  persons 
sleeping  in  the  same  room,  in  another  bed.  ,  In  a  cellar  in  Liverpool, 
I  found  a  mother  and  her  grown-up  daughters  sleeping  on  a  bed  of 
chaff  on  the  ground  in  one  comer  of  the  cellar,  and  in  the  other  comer 
three  sailors  had  their  bed.  I  have  met  with  upwards  of  40  persons 
sleeping  in  the  same  room,  married  and  single,  including,  of  course, 
children  and  several  young  adult  persons  of  either  sex.  In  Manchester 
I  could  enumerate  a  variety  of  instances  in  which  I  found  such  pro- 
miscuous mixture  of  the  sexes  in  sleeping-rooms.  I  may  mention  one  ; 
a  man,  his  wife  and  child  sleeping  in  one  bed ;  in  another  bed,  two 
grown  up  females ;  and  in  the  same  room  two  young  men,  unmarried. 
I  have  met  with  instances  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  his  wife's  sister, 
sleeping  in  the  same  bed  together.  I  have  known  at  least  half-a-dozen 
cases  in  Manchester  in  which  that  has  been  regularly  practised,  the 
immarried  sister  being  an  adult. 

"  In  the  course  of  your  own  inquiry,  how  many  instances,  if  you  were 
to  look  over  your  Notes,  of  persons  of  different  sexes  sleeping  promis- 
cuously, do  you  think  you  met  with  ? — I  think  I  am  speaking  within 
bounds  when  I  say  I  have  amongst  my  memoranda  above  100  cases, 
including,  of  course,  cases  of  persons  of  different  sexes  sleeping  in  the 
same  room. 

''  Was  it  so  common  as  to  be  in  nowise  deemed  extraordinary  or 
culpable  amongst  that  class  of  persons  ? — It  seemed  not  to  be  thought  of. 
As  a  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  one  circumstance  which  just  occurs 
to  me  : — Early  in  my  visitation  of  Pendleton,  I  called  at  the  dwelling 
of  a  person  whose  sons  worked  with  himself  in  a  colliery.  It  was  in 
the  afternoon,  when  a  young  man,  one  of  the  sons,  came  down  stairs  in 
his  shirt  and  stood  before  the  fire  where  a  very  decently-dressed  young 
female  was  sitting.  The  son  asked  his  mother  for  a  clean  shirt,  and  on 
its  being  given  to  him,  very  deliberately  threw  off  the  shirt  he  had  on, 
and  after  warming  the  clean  one,  put  it  on.  In  another  dwelling  in 
Pendleton,  a  young  girl  18  years  of  age,  sat  by  the  fire  in  her  chemise 
during  the  whole  time  of  my  visit.  Both  these  were  houses  of  working 
people  (colliers),  and  not  by  any  means  of  ill-fame. 

"  During  your  inquiries  were  you  able  to  observe  any  further  demo- 
ralization attendant  upon  these  circumstances  ? — I  have  frequently  met 
with  instances  in  which  the  parties  themselves  have  traced  their  own  de- 
pravity to  these  circumstances.  As,  for  example,  while  I  was  following 
out  my  inquiries  in  Hull,  I  found  in  one  room  a  prostitute,  with  whom 
I  remonstrated  on  her  course  of  life,  and  asked  her  whether  she 
would  not  be  in  a  better  condition  if  she  were  an  honest  servant  instead 
of  living  in  vice  and  wretchedness.  She  admitted  she  should,  and  on 
asking  the  cause  of  her  being  brought  to  her  present  condition,  she 
stated  that  she  had  lodged  with  a  married  sister,  and  slept  in  the  same 
bed  with  her  and  her  husband ;  that  hence  improper  intercourse  took 
place,  and  from  that  she  gradually  became  more  and  more  depraved ; 
and  at  length  was  thrown  upon  the  town,  because,  having  lost  her 
character,  the  town  was  her  only  resource.     Another  female  of  this 
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dl^Hption  admitted  thiat  bet  filhst  fal«e  step  w&)i  in  conbieqUence  of  her 
sleeping  in  the  sakne  room  with  a  tharried  couple.  In  the  instance  I 
have  mentioned  of  the  two  single  womfeti  sleeping  in  the  same  room 
With  the  mirried  people,  I  have  good  authority  for  believing  that  they 
wetiB  common  to  the  men.  In  the  case  which  I  have  mentioned  of  the 
two  daughters  and  the  Woman  where  I  fbund  the  sailors^  I  learned,  from 
the  mother's  admission,  thiit  Uiey  wete  common  to  the  lodgers*  In  all 
of  these  cases  the  senAC  of  decency  was  obliterated." 

Mr,  Baker,  in  his  report  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  Leeds  corroborates  this  statement : — 

*'  In  the  houses  of  the  working  classes,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  lodgers 
of  both  sexes,  are  found  occupyiti^  the  satae  sleepine-room  with  the 
parents,  add  consequences  occur  which  humanity  snudders  to  contem- 
plate. It  is  but  three  or  four  years  ago  since  a  father  and  daughter 
stood  at  the  bar  of  the  Leeds  Sessions  as  criminals,  the  one  in  concealing, 
and  the  other  in  Wng  an  accessary  to  concealing,  the  birth  x)f  an  ilkgi- 
timate  child,  bom  on  the  body  of  the  daughter  by  the  father ;  and  noW, 
in  November,  1841,  one  of  the  Registrars  of  Leeds  has  recorded  the  birth 
of  an  illegitimate  child  born  on  the  body  of  a  young  girl,  ouly  16  years  of 
age,  who  lived  with  her  mother,  who  conabited  with  her  lodger,  the  fathet 
of  this  child,  of  which  the  girl  had  been  pregnant  five  months,  when  the 
toother  died." 

The  overcrowding  of  the  tenements  of  the  labouring  classes  it 
productive  of  demoralisation  in  a  tnode  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bamett, 
the  clerk  to  the  Nottingham  Union,  who  states — 

"  That  the  houses  are  generally  too  small  to  afford  a  comfortable  re- 
ception to  the  family,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  junior  members 
are  generally  in  the  streets.  Girls  and  youths  destitute  of  adequate 
house-room^  and  freed  from  parental  control,  are  accustomed  to  gross 
immoralities." 

Hereafter,  when  considerirtg  the  pecuniary  means  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  sanitary  measures,  it  will  be  shown  ho\v  much  less 
of  such  consequences  in  most  districts  than  may  be  supposed  is 
ascribable  to  absolute  poverty  or  real  inability  to  pay  for  better 
accommodation.  To  ooviate  even  iihmediate  impressions  of  this 
description,  I  might  adduce  much  evidence  of  the  character  of  the 
following  testimony  of  Mr,  J,  Thomstm,  of  Clitheroe  : — 

**  What  is  the  number  of  persons  whom  you  have  in  your  employ- 
ment ? — Men,  women,  and  children,  between  900  and  1000. 

**  Are  you  the  ownet  of  liny  of  the  tenements  where  they  reside  ? — 
Very  few ;  hot  more  than  12  or  15. 

"  What  description  of  tenements  Are  they  P-^ttouses  with  two  rooms 
above,  two  rooms  below,  and  a  yard ;  and  letting  at  a  rem  of  from  7/. 
to  8/.  per  annum.  These  arc  occupied  by  foremen  in  various  depart- 
ments, and  the  better  description  of  artisans. 

'*  What  wages  do  this  description  of  persons  earn  ? — Various,  from 
30^.  to  3/.  Weekly;  averaging,  perhapift,  21.  weekly;  out  of  which  they 
pay  3^.  per  week'fbr  rent. 
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**  WhAt  IB  your  experience  in  reapect  to  the  habits  of  the  workpeople  in 
these  tenements  ? — ^The  temark  which  I  have  to  make  is  on  the  very  low 
state  of  feeling  prevalent  amongst  even  a  high  class  of  workmen  as  to 
decency  or  propriety.  The  tenements  sufficed  for  them  when  they  were 
young,  but  when  the  female  children  become  young  women,  and  the 
boys  advance  to  puberty,  and  decency  requires  them  to  have  separate 
rooms,  the  usual  practice  of  the  parents  is  to  take  the  young  women  into 
their  own  sleeping-rooms.  I  have  one  highly  respectable  foreman 
who  has  one  daughter  aged  20,  and  another  aged  22,  sleeping  on 
each  side  of  the  bed  in  which  himself  and  his  wife  sleep.  The  next  bed- 
room is  filled  with  the  younger  children  of  both  seXes,  boys  and  girls,  up 
to  16  years  of  age.  The  earnings  of  this  family  must  have  been  50s.  per 
week.  The  rent  they  paid  was  3*.  weekly*  which  was  little  more  than 
the  interest  on  the  monev  invested.  I  have  remonstrated  on  the  inde- 
cency  of  such  habits,  and  on  their  bad  effects,  but  the  expense  of  the 
extra  shilling  a-week  for  a  house  with  another  bed-room  was  considered 
a  sufficient  answer  to  my  remonstrance.  In  my  own  tenements  I  have 
built  the  additional  room,  and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances,  I  have 
required  the  additional  rent.  When  they  have  remonstrated,  I  have  told 
them  of  the  fact,  that  the  cost  of  the  additional  room  would  only  be  h 
beneficial  deduction  from  the  money  spent  in  liquor." 

It  would  require  much  time  and  various  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation to  attempt  to  make  an  exact  analysis  of  the  combined 
causes^  and  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  each  separate  cause  which 
operate  to  produce  the  masses  of  moral  and  physical  wretched- 
ness met  with  in  the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  lowest 
population.  But  it  became  evident,  in  the  progress  of  the  inquiry, 
that  several  separate  circumstances  had  each  its  separate  moral 
as  well  as  physical  influence.  Thus  tenements  of  inferior  construc- 
tion had  manifestly  an  injurious  operation  on  the  moral  as  well  as 
on  the  sanitary  condition,  independently  of  any  overcrowding.  For 
example,  it  appears  to  be  matter  of  common. observation,  in  the 
instance  of  migrant  families  of  workpeople  who  are  obliged  to 
occupy  inferior  tenetnents,  that  their  habits  soon  become  "  of  a 
piece  *'  with  the  dwelling.  A  gentleman  who  has  observed  closely 
the  condition  of  the  workpeople  in  the  south  of  Cheshire  and  the 
north  of  Lancashire,  men  of  similar  race  and  education,  working 
at  the  same  description  of  work,  namely,  as  cotton-spinners,  miU 
hands,  and  earning  nearly  the  same  amount  of  wages,  states  that 
the  workmen  of  the  north  of  Lancashire  are  obviously  inferior  to 
those  in  the  south  of  Cheshire,  in  health  and  habits  of  personal 
cleanliness  and  general  condition.  The  difference  is  traced 
mainly  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  labourers  in  the  north  of 
Lancashire  inhabit  stone  houses  of  a  description  that  absorb 
moisture,  the  dampness  of  which  affects  the  health,  and  causes 
personal  uncleanliness,  induced  by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  clean 
house.  The  operation  of  the  same  deteriorating  influences  were 
also  observable  in  Scotland,  and  it  may  be  illustrated  by  several 
instances  which  I  have  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  own  personal 
inquiries. 
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One  of  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  improvement 
of  the  cotidition  of  Hn  artisan  or  an  agricultural  laboiirer,  is  his 
obtaining  aa  a  wife  a  femaie  who  has  had  a  good  industrial  train- 
ing in  the  well  regulated  household  of  persons  of  a  higher  con- 
dition. The  following  instance  of  the  effect  of  the  dwelUng 
itself  on  the  condition  of  a  female  servant  when  married,  was 
brought  to  my  notice  by  a  member  of  the  family  in  which  they 
had  been  brought  up.  One  was  of  a  young  woman  who  had  been 
taught  the  habits  of  neatness,  order,  and  cleanliness  most  tho- 
roughly as  regards  household  work. 

"  Her  nltentioii  to  personal  neatness,"  says  a  lady  who  is  my  in- 
formant, "  was  very  great ;  her  face  seemed  always  as  if  it  were  just 
washed,  and  with  her  bright  hair  neatly  combed  underneath  her  snow- 
white  cap,  asmoolh  while  apron,  and  her  gown  and  handkerchief  carefully 
put  on,  slie  used  lo  look  very  comely.  Afler  n  year  or  two,  she  married 
the  serving  man,  who,  as  he  was  retained  in  his  situation,  was  oWiged 
to  take  a  house  as  near  his  place  as  possible.  The  cottages  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  of  the  most  wretched  kind,  mere  hovels  built  of 
rough  stones  and  covered  with  ragged  thatch ;  there  were  few  even  of 
these,  so  there  was  no  choice,  and  they  were  obliged  to  he  content  with 
the  first  that  was  vacant,  which  was  in  the  moat  retired  situation.  After 
they  had  been  married  about  two  years,  1  happened  to  he  walking  past 
one  of  these  miserable  cottages,  sad  as  the  door  was  open,  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  enter.  I  found  it  was  the  home  of  the  servant  1  have  been 
describing.  But  what  a  change  had  come  over  her!  Her  face  was  dirty, 
and  her  tangled  hair  hung  over  her  eyes.  Her  cap,  though  of  good  ma- 
teriala,  was  ill  washed  and  slovenly  put  on.  Her  whole  dress,  though 
apparently  gouil  and  serviceable,  was  very  untidy,  and  looked  dirtv  and 
slatlcmly ;  everything  indeed  about  her  seemed  wretched  and  neglected, 
(except  her  little  child,}  and  she  appeared  very  discontented.  She  seemed 
aware  of  the  change  there  must  be  in  her  appearance  since  I  had  last  seen 
her,  for  she  immediately  began  to  complain  of  her  house.  The  wet  came 
in  at  the  door  of  the  onit/Toom,  and  when  it  rained,  through  every  part  of 
the  roof  also,  escept  just  over  the  hearth-stone ;  large  drops  fell  ujion  her 
as  she  lay  in  bed,  or  as  she  was  working  at  the  wmdow  :  in  short,  she 
had  found  it  impossible  to  keep  things  in  order,  so  had  gradually  ceased 
to  make  any  exertions.  Her  condition  had  been  borne  down  by  the 
condition  of  the  house.  Then  her  husband  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
home  and  with  her ;  his  visits  became  less  freqncnt,  snd  if  he  had  been 
11  dav  lalioiiTer,  and  there  had  been  a.  beer-shop  or  a  public-house,  the 
preference  of  that  to  bis  home  would  have  been  inevitable,  and  in  the 
inie  instance  would  have  jiresejited  on  example  of  a  multitude  of  cases. 

"  She  wits  aftrrwards,  however,  removed  to  a  new  cottage,  which  wu 
wnter-tiglit,  and  had  tome  conveniences,  and  was  built  close  lo  the  rind, 
which  her  former  mistress  and  all  her  friends  must  constantly  pass 
along.  She  soon  resumed,  in  a  great  degree,  her  former  good  habits,  liut 
still  there  was  a  little  of  the  dawdle  left  about  her ;  the  remains  of  the 
dispiritedness  caused  hy  her  former  very  unfavourable  circumsiances." 

I  visited  some  other  dwellings  not  far  from  the  one  above  de- 
scribed, and  met  with  another  instance  of  a  female  who  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  servant  in  a  well-ordered  house,  and  who,  for  her 
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station,  had  received  a  very  excellent  religious  and  moral  edu- 
cation. Before  her  marriage  she  had  been  distinguished  by  the 
refinement  with  which  she  sung  national  airs,  and  for  her  know- 
ledge  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  doctrines  of  her  church.  Her 
personal  condition  had  become  of  "  a  piece"  with  the  wretdied 
stone  undrained  hovel,  with  a  pigsty  before  it,  in  which  she  had 
been  taken.  We  found  her  with  rings  of  dirt  about  her  neck,  and 
turning  over  with  dirty  hands  Brown's  Dictionary,  to  see  whether 
the  newly-elected  minister  was  ''sound "  in  his  doctrine.  In  this 
case  no  moral  lapse  was  apparent,  but  the  children  were  appa- 
rently brought  up  under  great  disadvantages. 

There,  however,  as  in  most  cases,  the  internal  economy  of  the 
houses  were  primarily  affected  by  the  defective  internal  and  sur- 
rounding drainage  that  product  the  damp  and  wet,  and  thence 
the  dirt  against  which  the  inmates  had  ceased  to  contend.  On 
inquiry  of  the  male  labourers  in  the  district,  it  appeared  that 
almost  every  third  man  was  subjected  to  rheumatism ;  and  with 
them,  it  was  evident  that  the  prevalence  of  damp  and  marsh 
miasma  from  the  want  of  drainage,  if  it  did  not  necessitate, 
formed  a  strong  temptation  to,  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  With 
them  as  with  the  females,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  tenement 
formed  a  strong  barrier  against  personal  cleanliness  and  the  use 
of  decent  clothes. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  very  defects  of  the  cottages  which  let 
in  the  fre^  air,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  inmates  to  exclude 
it,  often  obviate  the  effects  of  the  overcrowding  and  defective 
ventilation.  It  has  been  observed,  that  while  the  labouring  popu- 
lation of  several  districts  have  had  no  shelter  but  huts,  similar  to 
those  described  by  Dr.  Gilly,  as  the  habitations  of  the  border 
peasantry,  which  afforded  a  free  passage  for  currents  of  air,  they 
were  not  subject  to  fevers,  though  they  were  to  rheumatism ;  but 
when,  through  the  good  intentions  of  the  proprietors,  such  habi- 
tations were  provided  as  were  deemed  more  comfortable  from  ex- 
cluding the  weather  effectually,  but  which,  from  the  neglect  of  ven- 
tilation afforded  recesses  for  stagnating  air,  and  impurities  which 
they  had  not  the  means  or  had  not  a  sufficient  love  of  cleanliness 
to  remove;  though  rheumatbm  was  excluded,  febrile  infection 
was  generated.  In  the  towns  the  access  of  the  wind  is  impeded 
by  the  closeness  of  the  surrounding  habitations,  and  the  internal 
construction  of  the  dwellings  tends  to  exclude  the  air  still  more 
effectually.  Were  the  closed  windows  opened,  it  would  frequently 
be  only  to  admit  a  worse  compound,  the  air  from  neglected 
privies,  and  the  miasma  from  the  wet  and  undrained  court  or 
street. 

The  close  pent  up  air  in  these  abodes  has>  undoubtedly,  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  nervous  energies,  and  this  again,  with  the 
uneducated,  and  indeed  with  many  of  the  educated  workpeople, 
has  an  effect  on  the  moral  habits  by  acting  as  a  strong  ana  often 
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irrasUtiblfi  provocative  to  the  use  of  i'ertneiited  liquors  and 
ardent  spiriU.  Much  may  be  due  lo  the  incilenienl  of  association 
of  greater  numbers  of  people,  but  it  is  a  common  fact,  that  ihe 
same  wgrkpeopli)  indulcre  more  in  drink  when  living  in  the  close 
courts  and  lanes  of  the  town  than  when  Uving  in  the  country, 
and  that  the  residence  in  the  different  places  is  attended  with  a 
difference  of  effects  similar  to  those  described  in  respect  to  the 
tailors  working  in  crowded  rooms  in  towns  and  the  tailors  work- 
ing separately  or  in  the  country.  The  workpeople  who  have 
fallen  into  habits  of  drinking,  slrenuonsly  allege  the  impo^ibiUly 
of  avoiding  tlie  practice  in  such  places;  tiiey  do,  however,  drink 
in  greater  quantities  in  such  places,  and  give  increased  effect  to 
Ihe  noKions  miasma  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Some  inquiries  from  Mr.  Liddle,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Whiteoliapel  union,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  workpeople  he 
visited  in  such  places  as  he  has  described,  brought  to  notice 
another  indirect  effect  of  the  external  as  well  as  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  dwelling  on  their  domestic  economy  and  general 
condition. 

It  appeared  that  the  persons  whom  lis  disited  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  medical  relief,  were  men  earning,  when  in  work, 
from  16*.  to  '20^.  per  week,  the_  women  earning  proporlionably. 
Yet  whenever  they  were  subjected  lo  the  frequent  attacks  of  sick- 
ness which  prevailed  amongst  thorn,  they  were  in  the  most 
wretched  destitution:  the  house  was  bare  of  everything;  they 
had  no  provisions  and  no  credit,  and  their  need  for  relief  was  most 
itnminent.  In  answer  to  ihe  inquiry  how  this  was  to  be  accounted 
for,  inasmuch  as  with  agricultural  labourers  who  earned  Utile 
more  than  half  that  sum,  and  paid  nearly  as  much  for  their  food, 
in  visiting  their  cottages  with  their  ministers,  T  had  commonly 
observed  some  store  of  provisions ;  Mr.  Liddle  stated  that  in  such 
places  as  those  in  his  district,  in  such  atmospheres,  a  store  of  prO'- 
visions  would  not  keep:  everything  decayed  rapidly,  and  the 
workpeople  consequently  lived  "  from  hand  to  mouth."  On  in- 
quiring as  to  this  fact  from  a  respectable  butcher,  accustomed  to 
sell  meat  to  persons  living  in  such  situations,  be  stated  that — 

"  Meat  sold  on  a  Saturday  night,  in  hot  weather,  to  poor  ])eople,  who 
have  only  one  close  room,  in  which  tliey  sleeii,  unii  live,  and  cook,  will 
certainly  turn  before  tlie  Sunday  morningj  when,  if  it  were  kept  in  tha 
butuher'a  shop,  or  in  a  well- ventilated  place,  it  would  be  in  «h  good  a 
condition  on  the  Monday  morning.  There  is  a  great  denl  of  lat*  of 
meat  in  conserjuence  of  the  want  of  ventilation  and  bad  condition  of  tliu 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  clasaes.  The  batter  kept  in  such  plnces  soonc 
bMomes  rancid,  and  Ihe  bread  dry  and  disugreenble." 

Here,  then,  we  have  from  the  one  agent,  a  closi'  and  polluted 
atmosphere,  two  different  sets  of  efft^Is  ;  the  one  set  hi'ru  noticed 
engendering  improvidence,  ei^penee,  and  waste, — the  other,  the 
depressing  effect*  of  extenu)  and  internal  niiasma  on  the  nervous 
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system^  tending  to  incite  the  b«ibitual  use  of  ardent  spirits ;  both 
tending  to  precipitate  this  population  into  disease  and  misery. 

The  familiarity  with  the  sickness  and  death  constantly  present  in 
the  crowded  and  unwholesome  districts^  appears  to  redact  as  another 
concurrent  cause  inaggravation  of  the  wretchedness  and  vice  in  which 
tliey  are  plunged.    %eing  the  apparent  uncertainty  of  the  morrow, 
the  inhabitants  really  take  no  heed  of  it>  and  abandon  themselves 
with  the  recklessness  and  avidity  of  common  soldiers  in  a  war  tQ 
whatever  gross  enjoyment  comes  within  their  reach.    AU  the  districts 
I  visitedi  where  the  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality  was  high,  pre* 
sented,  as  might  be  expected,  a  proportionate  amount  of  severe 
cases  of  destitute  orphanage  and  widowhood ;  and  the  same  places 
were  marked  by  excessive  recklessness  of  the  labouring  population. 
In  Dumfries,  for  example,  it  is  estimated,  that  the  cholera,  swept 
away  one-eleventh  part  of  the  population.    Until  recently,  the  town 
had  not  recovered  the  severe  effects  of  the  visitation,  and  the  con- 
dition  of  the  orphans  was  most  deplorable.      Amongst  young 
artisans  who  were  earning  from  16^.  to  18^.  a-week,  I  was  in- 
formed that  there  were  very  few  who  made  any  reserves  against 
the  casualties  of  sickness.     I   was  led  to  ask  the  provost  what 
number  of  bakers*  shops  there  were  ?     "  Twelve,"  was  his  answer. 
And  what  number  of  whiskey-shops   may  the  town  possess  ? 
"  Seventy-nine  "  was  the  reply.     Jf  we  might  rely  on  the  inquiries 
made  of  working-men  when  Dr,  Amott   and  I  went  through 
the  wynds  of  Edinburgh,  their  consumption  of  spirits  bore  almost 
the  like  proportion  to  the  consumption  of  wholesome  food.     We 
observed  to  Captain  Stuart,  the  superintendent  of  the  police  at 
Edinburgh,  in  our  inspection  of  the  wynds,  that  life  appeared  to  be  of 
little  value,  and  was  likely  to  be  held  cheap  in  such  spots.  He  stated, 
in  answer,  that  a  short  time  ago  a  man  had  been  executed  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife  in  a  fit  of  passion  in  the  very  room  we  had  acci- 
dentally entered,  and  where  we  were  led  to  make  the  observation.  At 
a  short  distance  from  that  spot,  and  amidst  others  of  this  class  of 
habitation,  were  those  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  the  murders 
by  Burke  and  Hare.     Yet  amidst  these  were  the  residences  of 
working  men  engaged  in  regular  industry.     The  indiscriminate 
mixture   of   workpeople   and   their  children  in   the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  often  in  the  same  rooms  with  persons  whose  character 
was  denoted  by  the  question  and  answer  more  than  once  ex- 
changed, "  When  were  you  last  washed?"  *'  When  I  was  last  in 
prison,*'  was  only  one  mark  of  the  entire  degradation  to  which 
they  had  been  brought.     The  working-classes  living  in  these  dis- 
tricts were  equally  marked  by  the  abandonment  of  every  civil  or 
social  regulation.     Asking  some  cbildr^i  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
wynds  in  which  they  swarmed  in  Glasgow  what  were  their  names, 
they  hesitated  to  answer,  when  ond  of  the  inmates  said,  they  called 

them ,  mentioning  some  nicknames.     '*  The  tact  is,"  ob- 

s^red  Captain  Miller,  the  9uperintendent  of  the  police,  ''  they 
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really  have  no  names.  Within  this  range  of  buildings  I  haw 
no  doubt  I  should  be  able  to  find  a  thousand  children  who 
bai'e  no  namea  whatever,  or  only  nicknames,  like  dogs.''  Tliere 
were  Tound  amidst  the  occupants,  labourers  earning  wages  un- 
doubtedly sufficient  to  have  paid  for  comfortable  tenemenis,  men 
and  women  who  were  intelligent,  and  so  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, had  received  the  ordinary  education  which  should  have 
given  better  tastes  and  led  to  better  habits.  My  own  observation.') 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Mr,  Sheriff  Alison,  of 
Glasgow,  that  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Scotland.  "  in 
the  contest  with  whiskey,  in  their  crowded  population,  education 
has  been  entirely  ovcrtliroivii."  The  miiiisters.  it  will  be  seen, 
make  similar  reports  from  the  rural  districts.  On  the  observation 
ofotherdistricts,  and  the  comparison  of  the  habits  of  the  same 
workmen  in  town  and  country,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  consider  ihat 
the  use  of  the  whiskey  and  the  prostration  of  the  education  and 
moral  habits  for  which  the  Scottish  labourets  have  been  distin- 
guished is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  attributable  to  the  surrounding 
physical  circumstances,  including  the  effects  of  the  bad  ventilation. 
The  labourers  presented  to  our  notice  in  the  condition  described,  m 
the  crowded  districts,  were  almost  all  Scotch,  It  is  common  lo 
ascribe  theeslreraeof  misery  and  vice  wholly  to  the  Irish  portion  of 
the  population  of  the  towns  in  Scotland.  A  short  inspection  on  the 
spot  would  correct  this  error.  Mr.  Baird,  in  his  report  on  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  poor  of  Glasgow,  observes  that  "the  bad  name 
ofthepoor  Irish  had  beentoo  long  attached  to  tliem."  Dr.Cowan. 
of  Glasgow,  staled  that  "  From  ample  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion, they  appeared  to  him  to  exhibit  much  less  of  that  squalid 
misery  and  addiction  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  than  the  Scotch 
of  the  same  grade,"  Instances  were  indeed  stated  to  us,  where 
the  Irish  were  preferred  for  employment  from  their  superior 
steadiness  and  docility;  and  Mr.  Stuart,  the  Factory  Inspet-lor 
for  Scotland,  states,  that  "  instances  are  now  occurring  of  a  pre- 
ference being  given  to  them  as  workers  in  the  flax  factories  on 
account  rf  their  regular  habits,  and  that  very  significant  hinta  liave 
been  given  by  exten^ve  factory  owners,  that  Irish  workmen  will 
be  selected  unless  the  natives  of  the  place,  and  other  persons  em- 
ployed by  them,  relinquish  the  prevailing  habits  of  intemperance." 
Dr.  Scott  Ahson,  in  his  report  on  Tranent,  has  described  the  popu- 
lation in  receipt  of  high  wages,  but  living  under  similar  influences, 
as  prone  to  passionate  excitement,  and  as  apt  instruments  for  po- 
litical discontents  j  their  moral  perceptions  appeared  to  have  been 
obliterated,  and  they  might  be  said  lo  be  cliaracterisetl  by  a  "  fero- 
cious indocility  which  makes  them  prompt  to  wrong  and  violence, 
destroys  their  social  nature,  and  transforms  them  into  something 
little  better  ihan  wild  beasts." 

h  is  to  be  regretted   that    the  coincidence  of  pestilence    and 
moral  disorder  is  not  confined  to  ono  part  of  the  island,  nor  to 
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any  one  race  of  the  population.  The  over- crow  ding  atid  the 
removal  of  what  may  be  termed  the  architectural  barriers  or 
protections  of  decency  and  propriety,  and  the  causes  of  physical 
deterioration  in  connexion  with  the  moral  deterioration,  are  also 
fearfully  manifest  in  the  districts  in  England,  which,  at  the  time 
to  which  the  evidence  refers,  were  in  a  slate  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  his  report  on  the  condition  of  the  population, 
after  giving  an  instance  of  the  contrast  presented  by  the  working- 
people  living  in  better  dwellings,  situated  in  better  cleansed 
neighbourhoods  (to  which  1  shall  advert  when  submitting  the 
evidence  in  respect  to  preventive  measures),  describes  the  popu- 
lation hving  in  houses — 

"  With  broken  paneB  in  every  window- frame,  and  filth  and  vermin  in 
every  nook.  With  the  waUs  unwhitcwashcd  for  years,  black  with  the 
smoke  of  foul  chimneyB,  without  water,  with  corded  bed-slocka  for 
beds,  and  sacking  for  bed-clothing,  with  floors  unwashed  from  year  to 
year,  without  out-offices,  •  •  •  •  while  without, 

there  arc  streets,  elevated  a  foot,  sometimes  two,  above  the  level  of  the 
causeway,  by  the  accumulation  of  years,  and  stagnant  puddles  here  and 
there,  with  tbeir  fcelid  eshalatioos,  causeways  broken  and  dangerous, 
nsh-places  choked  up  with  61th,  and  excrementilioua  deposits  oa  all 
sides  as  Q  consequence,  undrained,  unpaved,  unventilaled,  uucared-far 
by  any  authoKly  hut  the  landlord,  who  weekly  collecti  his  miserable 
rents  from  his  miserable  tenants. 

"  Can  we  wonder  that  such  places  are  the  hot-beds  of  diacase,  or  that 
it  oblniDE,  upon  constitutions  thus  liberally  predisposed  lo  receive  it, 
and  forms  the  mortahty  which  Leeds  exhibita.  Adult  bfe,  exposed  to 
such  miasmata,  gives  way.  How  much  more  theu  infant  life,  when 
ushered  into,  and  attempted  to  be  reared  in,  such  obnoxious  atmoapheret. 
On  the  moral  habits  similar  effects  are  produced.  An  inattention  on 
the  part  of  the  local  authoritiea  to  the  slate  of  the  streets  diminishes 
year  by  year  the  respectability  of  their  occupiers.  None  dwell  in  such 
locabtiee  but  to  whom  propinquity  to  employment  is  absolutely  essential. 
Those  who  might  advocate  a  belter  stale  of  things,  depart ;  and  of  those 
who  remain,  the  one-half,  by  repeated  exhibitjons  of  indecency  and  vul- 
garity, and  indeed  by  the  mere  fact  of  neighbourship,  sink  into  the 
moral  degradation  which  is  natural  lu  the  other,  and  vicious  habits  and 
criminal  propensities  precede  the  death  which  these  cumhiiiationa 
prepare." 

\o  education  as  yet  commonly  given  appears  to  have  availed 
against  such  demoralizing  circumstances  as  ihoae  described  ;  but 
the  ca.^es  of  moral  improvement  of  a  population,  by  cleansin", 
draining,  and  the  improvement  of  the  internal  and  external  condi- 
tions of  the  dwellings,  of  which  inslances  will  be  presenleil,  are 
more  numerous  and  decided,  though  there  still  occur  instances  of 
persons  in  whom  tlie  love  of  ardent  spirits  has  gained  such  entire 
possession  as  to  have  withstood  all  such  means  of  retrieving  ihem. 
The  most  experienced  public  officers  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inferior  population  of  the  towns  would  agree  in  giving 
the  first  place  in  efficiency  niul  imporlance  to  the  removal  of  what 
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may  lie  termed  the  physical  barriers  to  improvement,  and  that,  as 
again*t  guch  barriers  moral  agencies  have  but  a  remote  chance  of 
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A  gentleitian  who  has  had  considerable  enperience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  the  manufacturing  population  stated  to  me 
that  ia  every  coae  of  personal  and  moral  improvement  tlu?  success- 
Hil  Step  Was  made  by  the  removal  of  the  party  from  the  ill-con- 
ditioned neighbourhood  iu  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  When 
a  young  workman  married,  he  interfered  to  get  him  a  better  resi- 
dence apart  from  tho  rest ;  and  when  this  was  done  important 
alterations  followed  ;  but  if  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  old  neigh- 
bourhood, the  condition  of  the  wife  was  soon  brought  down  lo  the 
common  level,  and  the  marriage  became  a  source  of  wrelchedness. 

Benevolent  persons,  viewing  the  hare  aspect  of  Bomf  of  the  most 
afflicted  neighbourhoods,  have  raised  subscriptions  for  the  pur- 
chase of  furniture,  bedding,  and  blankets,  for  the  relief  of  the 
inmates,  but  by  this  pecuniary  aid  they  have  only  added  fuel  to 
the  flame;  that  is,  tliey  have  enabled  the  inmates  to  purchase 
more  ardent  spirits.  The  force  of  the  habit,  which  is  aggravated 
by  misdirected  charity,  is  indicated  in  the  following  instances,  of 
WDich  one  was  mentioned  to  mo  by  the  Hev.  IVIiitwfli  Elttin  : — 

"  I  WM  lately  informed  by  a  nuuter  tailor  of  Bath  that  otie  of  his 
men,  who  had  enmed  31.  a-week  at  piece-work  for  years,  had  never 
within  his  knowledge  possessed  table,  ctiairs,  or  bedding,  I  foinid  Ihc 
statement  on  examination  tu  be  strictly  true.  Some  straw  an  wiiich  he 
slept,  a  square  block  of  wood,  a  low  three-Wged  stool,  and  an  old  tea- 
caddy,  are  the  complete  inientorv  of  the  articles  of  a  room,  the  occupier 
of  which,  with  only  himself  and  ^is  wife  to  maintain,  was  wealthier  than 
many  in  the  station  of  gentlemen.  He  had  frequently  excited  lively 
compassian  in  benevolent  individuals,  who,  supposing  that  he  was  atruii- 
gling  for  very  esistence,  furnished  him  with  a  variety  of  household 
goods,  which  were  regularly  pawned  before  a  week  was  out,  and  afforded 
to  the  superficial  ob«erver  iresh  evidence  nf  the  extremity  of  his  distress. 
The  cause  of  all  this  is  quickly  told :  the  wife  was  lo  he  seen  going  to 
and  fro  scTeral  times  a-dny  with  a  cream-jug  of  gin,  and  to  gratify  this 
appetite,  they  had  voluntarily  reduced  themselves  to  the  condition  of 
savages.  I  could  add  numerous  instance*  of  a  similar  kind.  Indeed, 
were  a  stranger  lo  go  through  the  town,  and  judge  only  from  the  apjiear- 
ancc  of  things,  I  am  convinced  that  lie  would  select  his  examples  of 
greatest  privation  not  Iram  tlie  really  poor,  but  from  men  who  were  in 
the  receipt  of  mure  than  30j.  a-week.  Charity,  which  when  prompted 
by  pure  motives,  always  blesaes  him  that  gives,  does  not  always  bleas 
hun  that  takes.  I  am  afraid  that  the  indiscriminate  adoption  of  dirt 
and  rags  as  a  test  of  poverty,  especially  in  a  town  like  Bath,  where  pri- 
vate charity  prevails  on  un  extensive  scale,  opernlea  as  a  premium  upon 
inhabits,  and  as  a  discouragement  tit  cleanliness,  and  leads  many  to 
affect  a  vice  which  was  not  hahituul  to  them." 

As  an  instance  of  that  slate  of  voluntary  wretchedness  whicli 
renders  all  such  charity  or  asststaucc  worso  than  useless,  I  may 
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give  an  incident  mentioned  to  me  by  Sir  Charles  Shaw^  the  chief 
commissioner  of  the  new  police  force  in  Manchester : — 

"  A  week  siiice,"  says  Sir  Charles,  "  I  sent  an  mvpectar  of  police  td 
exatnine  a  lodgin^house.  He  came  back  to  state  that  he  had  never  wit« 
nessed  sudh  a  sight.  He  foUnd  in  one  room,  totally  destitute  of  fur<* 
nitute,  three  men  and  two  wolnen  lying  on  the  bare  floor,  without 
straw,  and  with  bricks  only  for  their  pillows.  I  observed,  that  I  sup- 
posed they  were  drunk.  *  Yes,'  said  the  inspector ;  •  they  were,  and  I 
found  the  lodging-house  keeper  himself  in  a  tolerable  bed,  and  in 
another  room  I  found  bundles  of  fine  fresh  straw.  I  blamed  the  man  for 
not  giving  that  straw  to  his  lodgers.  He  answered,  '  I  keep  that  straw 
for  the  people  who  prefer  purchasing  it  to  gin :  those  above  stairs  pre^ 
ferred  the  gin.'  It  is,  I  find,  a  common  thmg  here  for  lodging-house 
keepers  to  have  straw  for  sale." 

In  the  course  of  an  examination  which  1  took,  under  the  Poor 
Law  Commission  of  Inquiry,  from  the  late  Mr.  Walker,  the 
stipendiary  magistrate  of  the  Thames  Police  OfiSce,  he  observed, 
in  respect  to  cases  of  apparent  destitution : — 

'*  Casualties  occurring  among  the  indigent  or  profligate  are  at  aQ 
times  liable  to  be  represented  as  cases  resulting  from  the  neglect  of  the 
proper  authorities.  Some  time  ago,  in  going  round  the  parish  of  White- 
chapel  with  the  churchwardens,  during  service-time,  we  entered  an  old 
building  in  Rosemary-lane,  for  which  there  was  then  no  owner,  the 
stairs  were  so  dark  and  ruinous  that  though  it  was  mid-day  we  were 
obliged  to  hate  a  candle,  to  enable  us  to  go  up  to  them :  the  first-floor 
was  the  receptacle  of  every  description  of  filth.  We  entered  one  room, 
in  which  we  found  two  half-naked  dirty  children;  their  mother  lay  in  one 
corner  on  some  dirty  straw,  covered  only  with  a  sack.  There  was  no 
furniture  nor  other  articles  in  the  place,  except  a  fagot  of  wood  and 
a  few  broken  plates,  a  basket  of  skate,  and  some  sprats  strewed  on  the 
floor.  This  woman  was  a  fish-hawker,  a  business  by  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, she  gaihed  enough  to  have  made  her  extremely  comfortable,  but 
she  preferred  an  alternation  of  great  privation  and  profligate  enjoyment. 
Had  she  accidentally  died  in  this  state,  here  would  have  been  a  scene 
of  misery,  and  a  case  of  excitement  for  the  philanthropists !  In  our  dis- 
trict there  are  other  premises  under  similar  circumstances,  all  of  which 
are  tenanted  by  persons  of  the  very  lowest  grade ;  and  it  is  surprising, 
considering  the  state  in  which  they  live,  that  unaccountable  deaths, 
having  the  semblance  of  starvation,  do  not  take  place  amongst  them. 
From  what  I  hare  observed  of  these  places,  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
if  shambles  were  built  on  any  spot,  and  all  who  choose  were  allowed  to 
occupy  them,  they  would  soon  be  occupied  by  a  race  lower  than  any  yet 
known.  I  have  often  said  that  if  empty  casks  were  placed  along  the 
streets  of  Whitechapel,  in  a  few  days  each  of  them  would  have  a  tenant, 
and  these  tenants  would  keep  up  their  kind,  and  prey  upon  the  rest  of 
the  community.  I  am  sure  that  if  such  facilities  were  (^ered,  there  is 
no  conceivable  degradation  to  which  portions  of  the  species  might  not 
be  reduced.  Allow  these  tub-men  no  education,  andyou  would  have  so 
many  savages  living  in  the  midst  of  civilization.  Wherever  there  are 
empty  houses  ^Uch  are  not  secured,  they  are  sooli  tenanted  by  wtetched 
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objects,  aiid  these  tenants  continue  bo  long  as  there  is  a  harbour  for 
Ihem.  PFiriah  officers  nnd  utbera  come  to  me  to  aiJ  them  in  clearii 
such  places.  I  tell  the  police  snd  the  iiarish  that  there  is  no  uae 
their  watching  these  places,  thai  they  ihubI  boaril  ihem  up  if  they  would 
get  lid  of  the  occupants.  If  they  will  give  the  accommodation  they  will 
get  the  occupants.  If  you  will  have  marshes  and  stagnant  waters  you 
will  there  have  suitable  animals,  and  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  them 
is  by  draining  the  marshes." 

The  Reverend  JVhitieell  Ehcin  observes  upon  ihia  subject 
that,— 

"  Those  who  think  that  labourers  will  work  for  themselves  a  reform 
in  their  habitations  very  much  underrate  the  elTects  of  habit.  A  person 
accustomed  to  fresh  air,  and  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  goes  into  a 
miserable  room,  dirty,  bare,  and,  above  all,  sickening  from  the  smell. 
Judging  from  his  own  seuaations,  he  conceives  that  nothing  but  the  moat 
abject  poverty  could  have  produced  this  state  of  things,  and  he  can  ima- 
gine nothing  necessary  to  a  cure  but  a  way  for  escape.  A  very  simple 
experiment  will  correct  these  erroneous  impressions.  Let  him  remain  a 
shott  time  in  the  room,  and  the  perception  of  closeness  will  so  entirely 
vanish  that  he  will  almost  fancy  that  the  atmosphere  has  been  purilied 
since  his  eulrance.  There  are  few  who  are  not  familiar  with  this  fact; 
and  if  such  are  the  effects  of  an  hour  in  blunting  our  reHned  sensations, 
and  rendering  them  insensible  to  noxious  exhalations,  what  must  be  the 
influence  of  years  on  the  coarser  perceptions  of  the  working-man  ? 

"  All  who  know  the  lower  classes  will  tcstifj-  that  the  lost  want  felt  by 
the  dirty  is  cleanliness,  that  their  last  expenditure  is  on  the  comfurts  of 
their  home.  Two  winters  ago  I  found  a  painter  whose  bed  was  without 
blankets,  whose  room  was  without  furniture,  who  was  destitute  even  of 
the  ordinary  utensils  of  civilized  life,  whose  floor  was  covered  witli  worse 
filth  tbau  that  of  the  streets — [  found  this  man  at  dinner  with  a  roast 
loin  of  pork  stuffed  with  onions,  a  Yorkshire  pudding,  a  large  jug  of  ale, 
cheese,  aud  a  salad.  I  will  undertake  lo  say  that  half  tde  gentlemen  in 
Bath  did  not  sit  down  on  that  Sunday  to  so  good  a  dinner. 

A  number  of  communications  simply  assign  "intemperance" 
as  Ihe  cause  of  fever,  and  of  the  prevalent  mortality.  Of  most 
of  these  communications,  which  it  were  uimecessary  to  recite, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  when  intemperance  is  mentioned  as 
the  cause  of  disease,  aa  being  the  immediate  antecedent,  on 
carrying  investigation  a  little  further  back,  discomfort  is  found 
to  be  the  immediate  antecedent  to  the  intemperance  ;  and 
where  the  external  causes  of  positive  disconjfort  do  not  pre- 
vail in  the  towns,  the  ivorkpeople  are  generally  found  to  navo 
few  or  no  rival  pleasures  to  wean  them  from  habits  of  intemper- 
ance, and  to  have  come  from  districts  subject  to  the  discomforts 
likely  to  engender  them.  In  one  of  the  returns  from  Scorland 
it  is  observed  that  with  the  people,  whether  for  a  fever,  a  cold,  or 
consumption,  or  a  pleurisy,  whiskey  is  rhe  universnl  antidote. 
The  popular  beliL-f  ihat  fermented  liquor  or  ardent  spirits  are 
proper    antidotes  to    the   effects   of  damp,  .^r  cold  iias   been 
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universal,  and  has  not  wanted  even  medical  sanction.  Out-door 
allowances  of  beer  have  been  prescribed  by  some  medical  officers  in 
marshy  and  undrained  districts  as  the  proper  preservatives  against 
ague  or  rheumatism.  The  Board  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  urge 
the  importance  of  facilitating  drainage  as  a  means  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  population  by  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  induce- 
ment to  pernicious  habits,  as  well  as  a  source  of  profitable 
industry.  It  is  now  beginning  to  be  observed  in  several  dan- 
gerous occupations  that  temperance  is  the  best  means  of  with- 
standing the  eflTects  of  the  noxious  agencies  which  they  have  to 
encounter.  Amongst  the  painters,  for  example,  the  men  who  are 
temperate  and  cleanly  suSer  little  from  the  occupation,  but  if  any 
one  of  them  become  intemperate,  the  noxious  causes  take  effect 
with  a  certainty  and  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  relaxed  domes- 
tic habits.  The  Inquiry  presents  many  instances  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  changes  of  the  popular  habit  of  having  recourse  to 
fermented  liquors  or  to  spirits  as  necessary  protective  stimulants. 
In  several  of  the  mining  districts,  for  example,  it  is  an  extensive 
practice  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  miners  out  of  the 
hot  mines  a  room  in  which  they  may  drink  beer  as  a  preservative 
against  the  effects  of  the  change  to  the  cold  and  damp  air  to  which 
they  are  about  to  expose  themselves.  Dr.  Barham,  in  his  Report 
to  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Employment 
of  Young  Persons  in  Mines  and  Manufactories^  notices  an  admi- 
rable example  within  the  province  of  voluntary  exertion,  and  the 
beneficial  effects  produced  by  it  at  the  Dolcoath  copper  and  tin 
mine,  Camborne,  Cornwall.  There  the  proprietors,  besides  esta- 
blishing other  easy  and  economical  preventive  arrangements,  pro- 
vide a  warm  room  for  the  miners  to  change  their  dresses  and 
take  hot  meat-soup,  which  is  cheaper,  probably,  than  beer. 
*'  And  the  men  "  (says  a  witness)  "  say  they  never  feel  cold  when 
they  take  it.  We  conceive  that  there  have  been  much  fewer 
cases  of  consumption  on  the  club  since  this  practice  has  been 
adopted." 

The  effects  of  the  noxious  physical  agencies  on  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  population  will  receive  more  full  illustration  in  con-* 
uexion  with  the  statistical  evidence  as  to  their  effects,  with  the 
evidence  on  the  practical  operation  of  the  means  of  prevention. 

Domestic  mismanagement,  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease. 

The  subsequent  examples  relate  chiefly  to  the  effects  of  general 
domestic  mismanagement  as  a  concurrent  cause  of  disease. 

Dr.  Baker,  in  his  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Derby,  states  that — 

^'  There  is  also  another  cause  of  sickness  to  be  found  in  their  houses, 
and  which,  hke  the  former,  t.  e.,  the  external  circumstances,  is  in  con- 


A 


\ 


s. 

14 

12 

6 

9 

d. 

0  per  week,  at  gardening,  &c. 

0        „         at  a  brewery. 

0         „          at  a  factory. 

0        „         at  the  same  factory 
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stiint  (yperatioti :  I  mean  the  want  of  dotnefttic  comfdHs,  a  wafit  which 
the  wiiges  they  earn  would,  in  many  instances,  enable  thetn  to  reftiove 
if  their  means  were  not,  as  too  ofien  happens^  expended  yiciously  or  ira- 
providently.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  speak  unfavourably  of  the  poor, 
whilst  my  whole  aim«  in  this  communication,  has  been  to  awaken  a 
sympathy  towards  those  sufferings  of  which  I  have  been  so  often  a 
witness.  But  several  years'  experience  of  the  habits  of  the  poor,  de- 
rived from  my  situation  as  an  hospital  physician,  and  backed  by  the 
additional  evidence  I  have  obtained  by  acting  for  three  years  as  a  guar- 
dian of  the  poor  in  this  larffe  town,  has,  t  am  sorry  to  say,  served  but  to 
confirm  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  just  now  expressed;  and  in  support  of 
which  I  shall  instance  the  family  of  the  Slaters  mentioned  at  No.  12,  in 
Short-street. 

**  The  earnings  of  four  members  of  this  family  were  as  follows : — 

The  father  .... 
The  eldest  son,  aged  20 
Daughter  .  (  Twins,  1  . 
Son     •     'laged  18  J  . 

•^2     10  per  week. 

"  The  mother  of  this  family,  it  appears,  is  left  disengaged  from  aU 
but  her  household  duties  and  the  care  of  the  younger  children ;  the 
house,  nevertheless,  is  nearly  destitute  of  furniture,  and  presents  a  picture 
of  disorder  and  want.  On  the  oth6r  hand,  at  No.  15,  (Briggs)  although 
the  husband  has  for  some  years  past  been  a  weak  and  ailing  man,  the 
ftimily  is  well  ordered  and  cleanly ;  and  to  this  fact  I  mainly  attribute 
the  milder  and  modified  form  of  fever  which  affected  the  children." 

The  Committee  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Birmingham^  in 
their  report,  indicate  the  powerful  operation  of  depraved  domestic 
habits  as  a  predisposing  cause  to  disease : — 

*'  It  cannot,"  they  say,  *^  be  doubted  that  whilst  the  arts  and  manufactures 
of  the  place  prove  in  some  instances  injurious  to  health,  and  in  a  few 
possibly  destructive  to  life,  these  evil  consequences,  as  well  as  hereditary 
predisposition  to  disease,  are  promoted  by  intemperance,  not  that  in* 
temperance  is  an  infinitely  more  frequent  cause  of  disease  and  death 
amongst  the  artisans  than  all  the  various  employments  of  all  the  manu- 
factories combined. 

"  In  the  expenditure  of  their  Weekly  earnings,  improvidence  and 
thoughtless  extravagance  prevail  to  a  lamentable  degree.  The  observa- 
tions upon  which  this  opinion  is  formed  are  made  upon  the  habits  of  the 
people  themselves,  confirmed  by  extensive  and  recent  inquiries  among 
the  shopkeepers  with  whom  they  deal  Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  butter,  cheese, 
bacon,  (of  which  a  great  deal  is  consumed  in  this  town,)  and  other 
articles,  the  working  people  purchase  in  small  quantities  from  the  huck- 
sters, who  charge  an  enormous  profit  upon  them,  being,  as  they  state, 
compelled  to  do  so  to  cover  the  losses  which  they  frequently  sustain  by 
bad  debts.  Huckster  deaUnar  is  a  most  extravagant  mode  of  dealing ; 
there  were  in  this  tdWn,  in  1834,  717  of  these  shops,  and  the  numl^r 
has  gttnihf  incxtnMd  iinct  that  thbe.    Mott  is  purchased  in  the  same 
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iraprovident  manner ;  the  working  men  generally  contrive  to  have  a 
good  joint  of  meat  upon  the  Snnday ;  the  dinner  on  the  other  days  of 
the  week  is  made  from  steaks  or  chops,  which  in  the  most  eitravagani 
mode  either  of  purchasing  or  cooking  meat. 

''  The  improvidence  of  this  class  of  persons  arises  in  many  instances 
from  the  indulgence  of  vicious  propensities.  Drunkenness,  with  all  ita 
attendant  miseries,  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  mechanic  of  this  town 
in  particular.  It  most  generally  prevails  among  that  class  of  workmen 
who  obtain  the  highest  wages,  but  who  are  often  found  in  the  most  de- 
plorable and  abject  condition.  The  improvidence  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  to  be  traced  in  very  many  instances  to  extreme  ignorance  on  >, 
the  part  of  the  wives  of  these  people.  The  females  are  from  necessity 
bred  up  from  their  youth  in  the  workshops,  as  the  earnings  of  the  ^ 
younger  members  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family.  The  mindii 
and  morals  of  the  girls  become  debased,  and  they  marry  totally  ignorant 
of  all  those  habits  of  domestic  economy  which  tend  to  render  a  husband's 
home  comfortable  and  happy ;  and  this  is  very  often  the  cause  of  the  man 
being  driven  to  the  alehouse  to  seek  that  comfort  after  his  day  of  toil  "^ 
which  he  looks  for  in  vain  by  his  own  fireside.  The  habit  of  a  manu- 
facturing life  being  once  established  in  a  woman,  she  continues  it,  and 
leaves  her  home  and  children  to  the  care  of  a  neighbour  or  of  a  hired 
child,  sometimes  only  a  few  years  older  than  het  o^n  children,  whose 
services  cost  her  probably  as  nmch  as  she  obtains  for  her  labour.  To 
this  n^lect  on  the  part  of  their  parents  is  to  be  traced  the  death  of  many 
children ;  they  are  left  in  the  house  with  a  fire  before  they  are  old  enough 
to  know  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  are  often  dreadfully 
burnt/* 

Mr.  Mali's  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  population 
of  his  district  presents  parallel  instances  of  the  different  economy 
prevalent  amongst  these  classes : — 

Contract  in  the  Economy  of  Families, 


1. 

Cellar  in  Wellbigton-court,  Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock ;  a  man,  his  wife  and 
seven  cbiklren  ;  income  per  week, 
1/.  1 U. ;  rent  1««  6</.  per  week  ;  three 
beds  for  seven ,  in  a  dark,  unventilated 
back  room,  hed-covering  of  the  meanest 
and  scantiest  kind — the  man  and  wife 
occupying  the  front  room  as  a  sleeping- 
room  for  themselves,  in  which  the  whole 
family  take  their  food  and  spend  their 
leisure  time ;  here  the  family,  in  a  filthy 
destitute  state,  with  an  income  averaging 
3«.  5^.  each  per  week,  four  being  chil- 
dren under  1 1  years  of  age. 

% 

Cellar  in  Tork-street,  Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock ;  a  man — a  hand-loom  weaver 
— his  wife  and  family  (one  daughter  mar- 
ried, with  her  husband  forms  part  of 
the  &mily),  com|niiing  altogether  seven 
pcfMoi  I  faietae  9/.  7a,  Ot  U*  ^dn  pet 


1. 

In  a  dwelling-house  in  Chorltoii 
Union,  containing  one  sitting-room  and 
two  bed-rooms  ;  a  man,  b^  wife  and 
three  children  ;  rent  2t.  6d,  per  week ; 
income  per  week  12m.  6dL,  being  an 
average  of  12«.  6d,  per  week  for  eaeh 
person.  Here,  with  a  sickly  man,  the 
house  presented  an  appearance  of  com- 
fort in  every  part,  as  also  the  bedding 
was  in  good  order* 


2. 


In  a  dwelling-house.  Stove-street, 
one  sitting-room,  one  kitchen  and  two 
bed-rooms,  rent  it,  per  week.  A  poor 
widow,  with  a  daughter  also  a  widow, 
With  ten  childreil,  mtkiDf^  togieUl«r 
13  inhmUji  in^Me  Ui<i^w«4dt, 
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head ;  rent  2t.  Here,  with  the  largest 
amount  of  incomei  the  family  occupy 
two  filthy,  damp,  unwholesome  cellars, 
one  of  which  is  a  back  place  without 
pavement  or  flooring  of  any  kind,  occu- 
pied by  the  loom  of  the  family,  and 
used  as  a  sleeping-room  for  the  married 
couple  and  single  daughter. 

3. 

John  Salt,  of  Carr  Bank  (labourer), 
wages  12«.  per  week ;  a  wife,  and  one 
child  aged  15:  he  is  a  drunken,  dis- 
orderly fellow,  and  very  much  in  debt. 


aTeraging  2t.  per  head  per  week*  Here 
there  is  every  appearance  of  cleanliness 
and  comfort. 


of    Oakamoore 


3. 

George  Hall,  of  Carr  Bank  (labourer), 
wages  10*.  per  week  ;  has  reared  ten 
children ;  he  is  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. 

4. 

John  Hammonds,  of  Woodhead 
(collier),  wages  18s.  per  week  ;  has  six 
children  to  support ;  he  is  a  steady  man 
and  saying  money. 

b. 

George  Mosley,  of  Kingsley  (collier), 
wages  18t.  per  week;  he  has  a  wife 
and  seven  children ;  he  is  saving 
money. 

6. 

William  Faulkner,  of  Tean  (tape- 
weaver),  wages  18«.  per  week;  supports 
his  wife  and  seven  children  without 
assistance. 

7. 

Charles  Rushton,  of  Lightwood- 
fields,  wages  14<.  per  week;  he  supports 
his  wife  and  five  children  in  credit. 


4. 

William     Haynes, 
(wire-drawer),  wages  1/.  per  week  ;  he 
has  a  wife  and  five  children ;  he  is  in 
debt,  and  his  family  is  shamefully  neg- 
lected. 

5. 

George  Locket,  of  Kingsley  (boat- 
man), wages  l&f.  per  week,  with  a  wife 
and  seven  children  ;  his  (amily  are  in  a 
miserable  condition. 

6. 

John  Banks,  of  Cheadle  (collier), 
wages  18t.  per  week ;  wife  and  three 
children ;  bis  house  is  in  a  filthy  state, 
and  the  furniture  not  worth  lOt. 

7. 

William  Weaver,  of  Kingsley  (boat- 
man), wages  18«.  per  week  ;  wife  and 
three  children;  he  is  a  drunken,  dis- 
orderly fellow,  and  his  family  entirely 
destitute. 

8. 

Richard  Barlow,  of  Cheadle  (la- 
bourer), wages  12«.  per  week ;  wife  and 
five  children,  in  miserable  circumstance, 
not  a  bed  to  lie  on. 

9. 

Thomas  Bartlem,  of  Tean  (labourer), 
wages  14t.  per  week ;  his  wife  cams  7«. 
per  week ;  five  children  ;  he  is  very 
much  in  debt ;  home  neglected. 

10. 

Thomas  Johnson,  of  Tean  (black- 
smith), wages  18f.  per  week  ;  his  wife 
earns  7«.  per  week  ;  three  children ;  he 
is  very  much  in  debt,  and  his  family 
grossly  neglected. 

Mr.  Harrison,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Preston  union^  observes 
that— 

"  I  have  known  many  families  whose  income  has  exceeded  100^ 
a-year,  who  in  times  of  sickness  have  been  in  great  distress,  and  even 
some  who  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  parish  for  assist- 
ance.   And  I  am  acquainted  with  several  families  now  of  the  best}  paid 


8. 

William  Sargeant,  of  Lightwood- 
fields  (labourer),  wages  13«.  a. week  ; 
he  has  a  wife  and  six  children,  whom 
he  supports  comfortably. 

9. 

William  Box,  of  Tean  (tape-weaver), 
wages  18«.  or  20<.  per  week  ;  supports 
his  wife  in  bad  health,  and  five  chil- 
dren. 

10. 

Ralph  Faulkner,  of  Tean  (tape- 
weaver),  wages  \Sm,  or  20*.  per  week; 
supports  a  wife  and  five  children,  three 
of  them  are  deaf  and  dumb. 
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class  of  workpeople,  whose  total  weekly  earnings  will  average  2/.,  and 
in  some  cases  31.  a- week,  who,  should  sickness  overtake  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  some  of  the  principal  workers  among  the  children,  would 
he  thrown  upon  the  parish.  1  have  heen  convinced  from  extensive 
uhservation,  that  the  masters  of  these  people  have  it  in  their  power  to 
improve  the  condition  and  happiness  of  their  workpeople  heyond  what 
can  he  effected  hy  any  other  agency." 

These  descriptions  are  not  confined  to  the  English  towns 
Mr.  Jupp  and  others  cite  instances  from  the  rural  districts. 
They  are  similarly  prevalent  in  Scotland.  As  an  example  I  would 
refer  to  the  description  ^iven  by  Dr.  Scott  Alison,  of  the  condition 
of  the  highly-paid  collier  population  of  Tranent.  Take  another 
instance  of  the  condition  of  the  same  class,  the  colliers  at  Ayr,  given 
by  Dr.  Sym,  in  his  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation of  that  town : — 

^'  Although  the  colliers  have  large  wages,  they  are,  from  their  want  of 
economy  and  their  dissolute  habits,  uniformly  in  poverty ;  and  their 
families,  though  well  fed,  are  miserably  clothed,  ill  lodged,  uneducated, 
and  less  industnous  than  the  families  of  the  weavers ;  the  females  of 
which  work  with  great  constancy  at  hand-sewing.  The  modes  of  living 
of  these  two  classes  are  very  different.  The  weaver  is  not  intemperate, 
because  he  cannot  afford  to  purchase  ardent  spirits,  and  the  nature  of 
his  employment  prevents  him  from  having  those  hours  of  idleness  dunng 
the  day  which  the  colher  is  so  apt  to  consume  in  dissipation.  He  lives 
on  very  innutritions  food,  seldom  eats  butchers'  meat,  and  the  most  in- 
digent, who  are  generally  Irishmen,  subsist  chiefly  on  potatoes.  The 
collier,  on  the  other  hand,  indulges  to  excess  in  ardent  spirits,  and  both 
he  and  his  family  partake  of  animal  food  every  day.  In  short,  the 
colliers  live  better  than  any  of  the  other  labouring  classes  in  Ayr." 

Dr,  Scott  Alison,  speaking  of  the  colliers  of  Tranent,  states 
that  they  obtain  very  high  wages.  •'  A  man,  his  wife,  and  perhaps 
two  children  may  earn  perhaps  40j.  a-week,  if  industriously  em- 
ployed during  that  time."  On  the  subject  of  appearances  of 
destitution,  on  which  medical  men  sometimes  report,  he  observes — 

*^  I  have  had  occasion  to  know  that  medical  men,  judging  from  in- 
ternal appearances  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  are  liable  to 
be  led  into  erroneous  inferences  as  to  the  extent  of  destitution.  The 
appearance  of  the  place  or  of  the  person  is  no  test  of  the  want  of  means  or 
of  the  highness  or  lowness  of  wages.  Filth  is  more  frequently  evidence 
of  depravity  than  of  destitution ;  indeed,  in  places  where  the  wages  or 
means  are  really  scanty,  there  is  very  frequently  considerable  cleanliness. 
If  a  stranger  went  into  the  house  of  a  collier,  he  might  exclaim, '  What 
extreme  wretchedness  and  destitution ! '  when,  in  fact,  on  the  Saturday 
they  had  received  30^.,  which  before  the  Tuesday  had  all  been  squan- 
dered. I  think  medical  men,  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  people,  are  often  drawn  into  mistakes." 

The  domestic  condition  of  this  population  admits  of  a  contrast 
with  the  condition  of  individuals  of  their  own  description  of 
employment^  or  with  the  condition  of  other  classes  of  miners  who 
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receive  no  higher  wages,  but  whose  uoudition  is  highly  superior,  to 
show  that  ihe  depraved  habits  and  condition  are  not  tlie  nei^ea- 
sary  result  of  tha  employment.  He  contrasts  llie  condition  of  the 
colliery  population  of  Tranent  with  the  condition  of  the  agriciil- 
lural  labourers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town: — 

"  Willi  very  few  esccptiona,  ibe  condition  of  the  interior  of  the 
houses  of  tlie  hind  populai ion  ia  excellent,  mo^t  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
uDil  comfortable.  Theie  respectable  people,  in  spile  of  the  defective 
conitmction  of  their  cotCagcs,  manage  1o  iliruw  an  sir  of  comfort,  plenty, 
neatness,  and  order  around  their  homes.  1  have  often  been  delighted 
to  ohaerve  these  characteristics,  and  not  less  so  to  mark  the  co-existence 
of  pure,  moral,  and  religious  principles  in  the  inmates,  the  presence  of 
practical  religion  and  practical  morals.  When  Ihe  floor  wears  awuy,  it 
IS  icpaired ;  when  the  walls  lose  their  whiteness,  they  are  white- 
washed ;  and  every  few  days  the  whole  wooden  furniture  in  the  bouse 
is  subjected  to  thorough  cleansing  with  sand  and  warm  water.  The 
various  articles  of  furniture,  and  the  difterent  honsehold  utensils,  are 
kept  in  places  allotted  l«  them;  and  the  earthenware  and  china  well 
cleaner],  are  neatly  arranged,  and  made  to  serve  as  ornaments  to  the 
aparlmenl.  The  metal  Epoons,  candles  ticks,  and  pitchers  for  contain- 
ing milk  and  water,  are  well  burnished.  The  milk  taken  from  the  cow 
may  be  seen  set  apart  in  vessels  kept  in  the  nicesl  order ;  and  beside 
theni  lie  the  churn iug-barrel  and  sttainra.  A  fire  sheds  its  cheerful 
influence  over  the  scene;  the  kettle  never  wants  hot  water;  and  the 
honest,  frugal  housewife  is  ever  discharging  some  houseliuld  duty  in  a 
spirit  of  placid  contentment,  attending  to  her  partner  when  present,  or 
preparing  his  meals  against  his  return  from  the  fields. 

"  The  exiemal  economy  of  the  houses  of  the  hinds  is  on  the  whole 
yery  good.  The  ground  in  front  of  the  cottages  it  kept  clean  and 
free  of  impurities.  The  httle  garden,  which  is  almost  invariably  con- 
nected with  the  cottage,  is  kept  in  jfood  order,  and  is  in  general  well 
cultivated." 

The  likn  contrast,  derived  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
population  of  another  class,  ia  presonled  in  tho  followiug  portions 
of  a  report  from  Mr.  Wood,  of  Dundee: — 

"  Theie  are  many  famihes  umong  the  working  classes  who  are  in  the 
receipt  of  from  ibs.  to  29f.  per  week,  who  are  insufficiently  clolhcdi 
and  irregolsriy  and  poorly  fed.  and  whose  houses  as  well  as  their  per- 
sons appenr  filthy,  disorderly,  and  uncomfortahlo,  Tliere  ore  otlicr 
families  among  lliem,  containing  the  same  number  of  persons,  whose 
incomes  average  from  lOi.  to  14».  a-week.  who  are  neatly,  cleanly,  and 
sufficiently  cliitiied,  regularly  and  suitably  fed,  and  whose  houaes  appear 
orderly  and  conifortahle.  Tlie  former  class  care  little  for  the  physical 
comfon,  atid  far  less  for  the  hilellecCual,  moral,  and  relisious  educalion 
of  their  children;  in  many  cases,  indeed,  tliey  neglect  the  education  of 
their  offspring  when  it  is  offered  to  them  gratuitously,  and  iu  place  of 
sending  itiem  to  school,  where  they  might  be  fitted  for  the  duties  and 
disappoiniments  of  life,  ihev  send  them  at  a  very  early  age  to  some 
employment,  where  they  will  cnrn  the  poor  pitlauce  of  In.  6d.  to  3j. 
a-week.  The  latter  class,  nn  the  conlrar)-,  are  most  aniioiis  to  give 
their  childrea  a  good  education :  they  study  to  obtain  it  for  them  by 
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every  means  in  their  power,  and  they  pay  for  it  most  cheerfully.  The 
former  class  again  grasp  at  every  benefit  which  the  charitable  instita- 
tions  of  the  place  have  provided  for  the  poor.  When,  fur  eiampk, 
medical  attendance  is  given  them  gpratuitously*  thqr  not  unfrequently 
despise  and  refuse  it,  unless  medicines  are  given  them  gratuitously  also. 
Whereas  the  latter  description  of  families  are  not  only  ready  and  willing 
to  pay  for  medicines  when  prescribed  to  them,  but  they  generally  mani- 
fest much  gratitude,  and  very  often  present  their  medical  attendant  with 
a  small  fee. 

*'  Now  it  is  among  the  former  class  of  families  where  generally  thert 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  deficiency  of  wholesome  food  and  of  warm 
clothing ;  where  contagious,  febrile  diseases  are  most  commonly  found ; 
and  from  whence  they  are  most  extensively  propagated.  Fever  is  no 
doubt  found  among  the  latter,  more  fri^l,  and  Aerefore  better  con- 
ditioned families,  but  seldom  of  that  malignant,  contagious  character 
which  it  invariably  assumes  among  the  other  class  of  families.  Here, 
then,  we  have  on  the  one  hand,  filth,  destitution,  and  disease,  associated 
with  good  wages ;  and  on  the  other,  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  com- 
parative good  health,  in  connexion  with  wages  which  are  much  lower. 
The  difference  in  the  amount  of  their  incomes  does  not  account  for  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  comfort  which  is  found  existing  among  the 
working  classes.  The  statements  just  made  make  known  the  fact,  that 
above  a  certain  amount,  say  12/.  or  i4f.  of  weekly  income,  wages  alone^ 
without  intelligence  and  good  habits,  contributes  nothing  towards  the 
comfort,  health,  and  independence  of  the  working  population.^  *  *  Were  I 
asked  how  I  would  propose  to  relieve  such  a  family,  I  would  say,  show 
them  how  they  may  live  comfortably  within  their  incomes ;  let  them  be 
taught  and  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  frugality,  sobriety,  cleanliness, 
&c.,  and  with  this  \2s.  or  I4f .  they  may  live  in  health  and  happiness 
as  others  in  similar  circumstances  have  lived  and  are  now  living.  The 
man  who  maintains  himself  and  his  family  in  comfort  on  12r.  or  14i.  of 
weekly  income,  possesses  what  he  well  deserves,  happiness  at  home,  and 
he  stands  forth  in  his  neighbourhood  a  noble  example  of  honest  inde- 
pendence. I  am  persuaded  that  the  filth,  fever»  and  destitution  in  many 
families  is  occasioned,  not  by  their  small  incomes,  but  by  a  misapplication 
or  a  prodigal  waste  of  a  part,  in  some  cases  a  great  part,  of  their  otherwise 
sufl&cient  wages.  Frequently  cases  are  found  where,  with  a  want  of 
skill  and  economy,  there  is  combined  the  intemperate  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  here  the  misery  may  be  said  to  be  complete. 

*•  Such  is  the  explanation  which  I  have  to  offer  regarding  much  of 
the  misery  now  prevalent,  and  it  is  the  explanation  invariably  given  by 
the  economical  working  classes  themselves  when  questioned  on  the 
subject.  Heads  of  families,  having  three  or  four  children,  whose 
incomes  average  from  14r.  to  18^.  per  week,  have  assured  me  that  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children  can  live  comfortably  on  \2s. 
or  1 4^.  a-week ;  and  they  generally  account  for  the  misery  and  destitu- 
tion existing  among  families  by  saying,  that  many  who  have  good  wages 
reduce  themselves  to  poverty  and  deprive  themselves  of  sufficient  food 
and  clothing  by  their  mismanagement,  want  of  frugality,  and  drinking 
practices.  Cases  of  waste  and  dissipation  have  been  related  to  me, 
where  the  husband  having  gone  to  the  tippliug-house  to  enjoy  his  glass 
and  his  friend,  the  wife,  blowing  this,  sent  for  her  bottle  and  ber  friend, 
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and  enjoyed  herself  at  home.  A  single  visit  to  one  of  these  spend- 
thrift families,  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  good  wages,  would  convince  any 
one  that  their  persons  and  houses  might  be  far  more  orderly,  clean,  and 
comfortable,  were  they  but  half  train^  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  house- 
hold industry,  sobriety,  and  economy." 

The  more  closely  the  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of  epidemic 
disease  is  carried  the  more  have  the  grounds  been  narrowed  on 
v\,     which  any  presumption  can  be  raised  that  it  is  generally  occa- 
sioned by  extreme  indigence^  or  that  it  could  be  made  generally 
to  disappear  simply  by  grants  of  money. 

In  the  great  mass  of  cases  in  every  part  of  the  country,  in  the 
rural  districts  and  in  the  places  of  commercial  pressure,  the  at- 
"  tacks  of  disease  are  upon  those  in  full  employment,  the  attack 
of  fever  precedes  the  destitution,  not  the  destitution  the  disease. 
There  is  strong  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  large  class  of  per- 
sons in  severe  penury  in  some  places,  as  in  Glasgow,  being  subject 
to  fever,  but  the  fever  patients  did  not,  as  a  class,  present  evidence 
of  b^ing  in  destitution  in  any  of  the  places  we  examined.     Dr. 
WiUiam  Davidson,  the  senior  physician  of  the  Glasgow  Royal 
Infirmary,  who  has  written  a  Treatise  on  the  Sources  and  Pro- 
pagation of  Continued  Fevers,  for  which  the  prize  instituted  by  Dr. 
Thackeray,  of  Chester,  was  unanimously  awarded  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  states 
in  that  treatise,  when  speaking  of  the  influence  of  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution as  a  predisposing  cause  of  fever, — 
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We  have  kept  a  record  of  the  physical  habit  of  the  patients  ad- 
mitted into  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital  from  May  1st  to  November 
1st,  1839,  and  the  following  were  the  divisions  adopted  : — 

"  1.  Moderate,  by  which  is  meant  a  person  having  an  ordinary  quan- 
tity of  muscle  and  cellular  substance. 

**  2.  Full  or  plethoric,  having  an  extra  quantity  of  adipose  texture  or 
of  blood. 

•'  3.  Muscular. 

'•4.  Spare. 

*'  5.  Emaciated  or  unhealthy  in  appearance. ' 


• 

Moderate 

Full  or  Pletlioric  •     •     • 

Muscular 

Spare 

Unhealthy  or  Emaciated  • 

Males. 

Females. 

Tolal. 

116 

28 

44 

24 

2 

93 
73 

•  • 

41 

8 

209 

101 

44 

65 

10 

429 

•*  The  whole  of  these  429  cases  were  characterized  by  the  typhoid 
emption,  and  will  therefore  be  considered  as  decided  cases  of  typhus. 
It  appears  from  this  table  that  there  were  only  10  cases  in  an  emaciated 
or  unhealtby  conditioD ;  mud  almost  all  of  them,  as  far  as  could  be  as- 
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certainedy  were  engaged  in  their  ordinary  occupations  at  the  time  of 
their  seizure.  The  spare  and  unhealthy,  when  added  together,  only 
form  about  17  per  cent  of  the  whole  number." 

He  gives  two  tables  of  the  proportionate  numbers  of  persons 
admitted^  during  the  year  1839,  into  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hos- 
pital, whose  persons  were  clean  or  filthy  : — 

"  These  two  tables  show  that,  among  611  cases  admitted  as  con* 
tinued  fever,  there  were  340  filthy  and  271  clean,  or  about  55  per 
cent,  filthy;  that  among  395  cases  of  eruptive  typhus,  there  were  245 
filthy  and  150  clean,  or  about  62  per  cent,  filthy;  and  that  among  48 
cases  of  febricula  there  were  14  filthy  and  34  clean,  or  about  29  per 
cent,  filthy.". 

Amongst  the  fever  patients  are  found  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
highly  intemperate  than  appear  to  be  usually  found  amongst  the 
labouring  classes. 

Dr.  Davidson,  in  remarking  on  the  influence  of  intemperance 
on  fever,  adduces  the  following  table  to  show  the  proportion  of 
temperate  and  intemperate  individuals  who  were  admitted  into  the 
Glasgow  Fever  Hospital  from  November  Ist,  1838,  to  November 
1st,  1839,  whose  habits  could  be  ascertained  with  more  or  less 
certainty.    He  states  that  the  eruptive  cases  only  are  included  : — 

"^  Temperate.      A  little  Intemperate.      Intemperate. 

Typhus  (Males)        125  51  73 

Typhus  (Females)      76  8  30 

I  have  been  informed  that  those  were  classed  as  "  temperate  " 
who  never  indulged  in  strong  liquors  to  the  extent  of  inebriety ; 
those  a  '^  little  intemperate  "  who  now  and  again,  perhaps  at  long 
intervals,  drank  to  intoxication ;  and  those  as  *'  intemperate  "  who 
were  habitually  so — who  drank  whenever  they  could  get  ardent 
spirits. 

He  adds, — 

'^  In  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital  there  occurred  81  deaths  from  erup- 
tive typhus  in  individuals  whose  habits  were  ascertained,  and  34  of  these 
were  reported  as  intemperate,  19  a  little  intemperate,  and  28  temperate. 
In  Dr.  Craigie's  table  of  the  deaths  in  31  fever  cases  that  occurred  in  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  there  were  15  stated  to  be  irregular  or  dis- 
sipated ;  only  two  regular ;  the  habits  of  the  remainder  are  not  stated. 

^'  It  is  also  a  singular  fact,  which  has  been  noticed  by  several  writers, 
that  fever  is  more  fatal  among  the  higher  than  among  the  lower  classes. 
Dr.  Braken  states,  in  reference  to  the  fever  which  prevailed  at  Water- 
ford  during  the  years  1817-18-19,  that  'it  would  be  difficult  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  mortality  in  the  upper  classes,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
one-fourth,  or  perhaps  one-third  of  all  those  persons  who  were  attacked 
with  fever  fell  victims  to  its  power.' 

''  Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne,  in  their  historical  account  of  the  Irish 
epidemic,  state  that,  '  in  every  part  of  the  country,  fever  was  reported 
to  have  been  much  more  fatal  amongst  the  upper  than  the  lower 
classes.'  To  what  is  this  difference  of  mortality,  so  generally  re- 
marked by    experienced    hospital   physicians,  to  be  attributed,  and 
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which  in  Ireland  secmeil  to  be  ver;  rcniflrkable,  nanietj',  Iq  the  1o#er 
classes  nbout  one  iu  iwetiljr-iliree  canes,  and  in  the  ujlper  classes  one 
in  three  orfourgenernliy,  but  in  other  places  about  one  in  seven  .'  Cai) 
the  dilferciice  in  the  mode  of  living  account  fur  this  Diiomalf?  astbe 
first  live  very  much  on  polaloeB,  while  ibe  others  use  a  larger  or 
smrtlJer  proportion  of  animal  food ;  and  the  lower  classes  almost  every- 
where in  this  couutiy  use  less  animal  food  and  stimulating  dishes  thuu 
those  who  are  niore  wealthy  and  in  a  higher  sphere  of  society," 

In  remarking  on  the  supposed  influt^nce  of  (ear  and  the  de- 
preaaing  passions  in  producing  fever.  Dr.  Davidson,  lioweTerj 
rpinarka : — 

"  The  influeuce  of  fear  and  the  depressing  passions  has  also  been 
cnhsidered  as  very  piiiterrul  In  predisposing  persons  (o  be  alTectett  ttiiU 
typhus  contagion:  There  ran  be  no  doubt  that  fVnr  htts  a  tendency  to 
produce  a  temporary  depression  of  the  physical  powers;  biiti  as  hns 
been  already  shown,  there  is  no  proof  that  persons  ofa  naturally  spare 
or  weak  habit  of  body,  who  are  generally  very  sennitive,  are  more 
liable  to  fever  thun  those  of  an  ordinary  constitution;  this  opinion  must 
also  be  considered  hypnthetital.  Indeed  the  facin,  Ba  far  as  our  in- 
quiries huve  enabled  lis  lo  judge,  seem  lo  prove  that  the  apprehension 
iif  fcvert  more  particularly  when  it  is  nut  epidemic,  is  very  rarely  felt 
until  tile  person  is  actually  seized  with  the  disease  ;  fur  some  cannot 
recollect  of  a  single  circumstance  by  which  they  could  be  exposed  lo 
contagion;  and  a  cousidehible  number  of  Ihuse  who  h^d  undolibledly 
been  enposed  to  it  were  only  made  awurc  of  the  fact  When  It  had  been 
ehcited  by  cross-examination.  We  are  quite  aware  ihat  cases  mily  be 
brixighl  forward  of  sensitive  indiTidtiala  wlio  huve  been  «ei»ed  with 
fever  soon  af^r  visiting  a  person  labouring  under  the  disease;  butaa 
this  fuctcan  be  opposed  with  al  least  au  equal  number  ol  persons  who 
were  destitute  of  fear,  and  jet  caught  it  after  an  exposure  lo  contagion, 
no  conclusion  whatever  can  be  drawn  from  them.  It  must  be  observed) 
however,  that  though  there  is  no  proof  that  persons  who  are  naturally 
weak  in  body  or  of  u  sensitive  disposition  are  more  susceptible  of  f^ver 
iban  those  who  are  naturally  vigorous  and  robust |  yet  thnt,  during  faUiine 
or  cammereial  distress,  poverty,  bj  depresnng  the  mind  and  lowering' 
llie  physical  status  from  insufflcieni  aliment,  does  powerfully  prcdisjiose 
H  comniuiiiiy  to  become  all'ected  with  lever^  I'bis  Ims  been  alreudy 
shown  in  a  former  part  ol'  the  essay,  and  has  been  ugaiu  alluded  to  ifl 
order  lliat  tlie  distinction  liiight  be  made  between  iin  individual  uf 
iiHlurally  weak  mental  and  physical  stamina,  and  one  who  has  been 
rtduced  (o  that  slate  by  deficient  nutriment." 

There  appears  to  bo  little  evidence  oh  One  side  or  Ihp  other  in 
!«ipporl  of  this  last  liypoUlfesis,  other  tliail  such  as  that  rittrd  froia 
l)t-.  Davidson  himself;  Viut  it  is  to  be  obsenod  that  the  tvet  or 
bad  seasons,  which  suspend  agricnUural  industry  and  much 
Uboiirin  the  towns,  is  usually  of  a  diaraeler  of  itself  to  predis- 
pose to  disease,  if  not  to  produce  it ;  and  that  it  does  piopugaLu 
It  Btmongst  all  classes,  high  and  low,  in  proportion  to  their  c 
fiOBure  to  it,  ]lap[iear8  lo  be  liishly  pi-obablc  tliai  thp  privalioii 
ttt«ndi>iit  ou  tba  siuppagu  of  work,  by  dltuinishing  the  means  for 
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the  purchase  of  fuelj  of  soap,  &d.,  and  in  various  ways  by  in- 
dudng  lax  habits  of  lifcf^  niny  increase  the  amount  of  cfxposuf^  td 
and  loss  from  th^  all-pcirvading  cstuscf. 

The  preponderaiil  evidence  giVen  dn  this  subject  by  the  great 
majbrity  of  the  medical  ojBfcers  in  Englarid  who  are  accustonied 
to  visit  the  laboiiriiig  classes  in  their  own  dwellings,  is  however  of 
the  tenor  of  the  following  from  the  medical  officer  of  the  White- 
chapel  union  acting  in  Spitalfields  parish. 

Mn  Btfles,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Whitechapel  unioii  :-— 

"  What  is  the  number  of  Cftses  you  have  had  td  visit  during  the  year 
1841  as  a  thedical  officci-?-^!  think  the  number  of  cafefe^l  have  had  to 
visit  during  each  year  silice  the  conimencertent  of  the  Uilioh  has  beto 
upwards  of  2,000  cases  of  various  diseitse,  of  which  1,400  iverfe  cascM 
out  of  the  wotkhouse. 

**  HW  the  present  winter  been  unhealthy  ?— 1  do  liot  think  it  has ; 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  fever  cases  during  the  last  inonth.  iTle 
number  of  fcaaCs  is,  however,  still  beloW  the  avetage  of  1838. 

"  Is  there  not,  however,  unusual  disttess  in  yoUr  district,  cotilpre- 
heilding  Spitalfields  and  a  portion  of  Whitedhftpel  ?— Yes,  there  is :  I 
beheve  that  more  than  half  the  looms  are  out  of  wdrk. 

*'  Do  you  not  find  that  fever  attacks  in  greatest  number  those  who  arc 
out  of  work  ? — On  the  contrary}  the  greatest  number  of  the  cases  of  fever 
we  have  are  those  who  fall  ill  during  the  time  they  are  in  employment* 
I  think  they  are  more  attacked  when  in  work,  when  the  T^indows  are 
closed,  and  there  is  no  ventilation.  Many  of  them  are  obliged  to  work 
with  closed  windows,  to  keep  out  the  moist  air,  and  prevent  the  dust 
blowing  upon  their  work.  When  they  iire  out  of  work,  they  are  more 
oUt  of  doors  looking  after  work,  more  iii  the  open  air,  and  that  very 
exercise  mav  be  the  means  of  keeping  thetii  in  health.  This  observation 
applies  tb  tne  weavers.  I  find  that  they  have  generally  less  fever  wheii 
they  ferfe  out  of  work.  The  i-eversc,  I  think,  holds  as  respects  out-doot* 
labourers,  such  as  those  who  work  at  the  docks.  Wheti  they  are  out  of 
work,  they  stand  about  waiting  in  the  cold,  and  when  cold,  they  generally 
take  cheap  gin,  and  no  food :  they  catch  cold,  and  on  going  to  their 
close  filthy  habitations,  their  cold  is  apt  to  generate  fever. 

*•  There  was  an  unusual  aniount  of  fever  prevalent  in  Spitalfields  and 
Whitechttpelj  -ma  there  notj  in  the  year  1838  P — Yes,  there  was  ;  in  thfe 
proportiotii  pe^haps,  of  nioi-e  than  two  to  one  of  the  present  amount.  My 
last  account  for  the  year  ehditig  Lady-day,  1842j  was  about  250  fevCr 
cases ;  it  has  been  as  high  as  high  as  800. 

'*  Did  it  prevail  proportionately  amongst  the  weavers  ? — Yes^  I  beliCvc 
it  did. 

"Was  there  any  marked  or  unusual  distress  at  that  period? — Not 
that  1  remember. 

**  Do  you  find  in  the  course  of  yoin:  experience  that  the  diminution  of 
food  is  followed  by  fever? — Not  as  a  general  cause,  I  should  say.  If 
these  two  persons,  casually  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  fever,  the  ontt 
in  full  vigour,  and  tvith  a  niU  stomach,  the  other  with  an  empty 
stomach,  the  person  with  the  empty  stomach  lYduld  be  the  most  ob- 
noxious to  its  influence*  In  my  experience,  howeverj  intempCrattce  is  ii 
much  more  frequent  antecedrat  to  fever  thttn  destitutiGn  or  urant  of  food. 
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^  U4Te  TUd  ever  ohserred  tbac  habhs  of  intemperance  are  created  by 
distress  oi  mind? — Such  cases  mav  occur,  but  I  bave  not  observed 
tbcm,  and  I  think  it  dv^es  not  operate  as  a  general  cause. 

^  Wbat  are  the  chkf  remedies  which  your  experience  in  this  district 
would  lead  tou  to  recommend  for  the  prevention  of  fever  and  contagious 
disesLses? — ^The  promotion  of  deanly  habits  amongst  the  poor ;  the  pro- 
motion of  sewerage  and  drainage  ;  having  proper  supplies  of  water  laid 
ott  in  the  houses ;  the  removal  of  privies  from  improper  situations.  I 
could  point  out  in  our  neighbourhood  many  houses,  and  some  courts, 
that  oughc  to  be  pulled  down  as  wholly  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

^^  What  is  the  personal  state  of  the  labouring  classes  in  your  dis- 
trict?— Generallv  extremelv  filthv.  I  have  said  that  I  could  almost 
smell  frum  what  street  a  man  came  who  came  to  my  surgery :  I  do  not 
think  the  poor  themselves  are  conscious  of  it,  but  the  smell  to  other 
persons  must  be  extremely  offensive.  I  certainly  think  that  the  want 
of  personal  cleanliness,  and  of  cleanliness  in  their  rooms,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  fever,  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

^  Your  colleague  has  pointed  out  that  the  want  of  proper  and  con- 
venient supplies  of  water  is  an  antecedent  to  the  filth  and  the  fever. 
Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  concur  with  him  ? — My  experience 
entirely  agrees  with  his  on  that  point." 

The  late  Dr.  Couran,  of  Glasgow,  and  the  great  uiajonty  of  the 
medical  officers,  a.ssign  the  foremost  place  to  tliese  physical 
agencies  as  antecedents  to  fever. 

Tlie  medical  controversy  as  to  the  causes  of  fever;  as  to  whether 
it  is  caused  by  filth  and  vitiated  atmosphere,  or  whether  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  is  a  predisposing  cause  to  the  reception  of  the 
fever,  or  the  means  of  propagating  that  disease,  which  has  really 
some  other  superior,  independent,  or  specific  cause,  does  not  appear 
to  be  one  that  for  practical  purposes  need  be  considered,  except 
that  its  effect  is  prejudicial  in  diverting  attention  from  the  prac- 
tical means  of  prevention. 

Dr.  Bancroft, one  of  the  controversialists  cited  by  Dr.  Davidson, 
observes, — 

"That  fever  often  exists  in  them"  (gaols)  "  cannot  be  denied;  but  this 
circumstance  can  afford  no  evidence  of  its  being  generated  therein,  any 
more  than  the  multiplication  of  vermin  in  such  places  could  demonstrate 
the  spontaneous  generation  of  these  and  other  insects  by  the  nastiness 
which  favours  the  deposition  and  hatching  of  their  eggs." 

Taking  the  controversy  at  this  point,  and  admitting  tht»  force 
of  this  statement,  the  decision  upon  it  will  not  alter  the  practical 
value  of  cleanliness,  or  of  its  protective  effects  in  prevention, 
whether  it  remove  an  original  or  only  a  predisposing  cause. 

Yet  it  cannot  but  be  regretted  that  the  enlightened  force  of  the 
professional  opinion  should  sustain  any  diminution  from  an  appa- 
rent want  of  unanimity  on  so  important  a  question  ^  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  these  causes,  whether  original  or  predisposing ; 
that,  for  example,  whilst  the  fleets  were  ravaged  by  fever  and 
Uiiease,  men  of  high  standing  should  have  occupied  the  attention 
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of  the  public  with  speculations  on  contagion,  and  infection  from 
the  gaols  as  the  original  cause,  and  diverted  attention  from  the 
means  of  prevention,  cleansing  and  ventilation,  the  means  by 
which,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  the  pestilence  was  ultimately 
banished.  The  main  error  of  those  who  have  ascribed  fever  to 
destitution,  appears  to  have  been  in  adopting  too  hastily  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  of  destitution,  such  prima  facie  appearances  as 
are  noticed  by  Dr.  Scott  Alison,  an  error  which  non-professional 
experience  may  correct.  In  more  than  one  instance  where,  in  a 
district  in  which  the  demand  for  labour  was  still  great,  and  the 
wages  high,  benevolent  gentlemen  have  propounded  similar  doc- 
trines, which,  being  at  variance  with  the  known  state  of  the  labour- 
market,  I  have  requested  that  the  names  of  these  fever  cases 
might  be  given,  that  their  antecedent  circumstances  might  be 
examined,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  tested,  by  officers 
of  experience  in  such  investigations ;  but  I  think  it  right  to  state 
the  names  or  means  of  inquiry  have  never  been  forthcoming.  In 
general,  medical  practitioners  and  benevolent  individuals  are  ex- 
tremely liable  to  deceive  themselves  and  to  deceive  others,  by  what 
they  call  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes.  The  occurrence  of  severe 
destitution  is  denied  as  a  general  cause  of  fever,  not  as  a  conse- 
quence. The  evidence  shows  that  the  best  means  of  preventing 
the  consequent  destitution  are  those  which  prevent  the  attacks  of 
fever  and  other  epidemics  upon  all  classes  of  the  community. 

By  an  extract  from  a  report  of  the  late  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool, 
given  in  the  Appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
1797,  when  only  9500  of  the  population  are  reported  to  have  lived 
in  cellars,  the  proportion  of  fever  cases  was  nearly  the  same 
as  at  present,  when  the  cellar  population  has  risen  to  40,000; 
the  disease  has  been  almost  as  constant  as  the  surrounding  phy- 
sical circumstances  of  bad  ventilation,  filth,  and  damp  then 
pointed  out  as  removable,  and  the  disease  has  continued  in  every 
period  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  in  its  progress  from  a  popu- 
lation of  77,000  to  ^223,000  in  1841.  So  the  late  Dr.  Ferriar,  of 
Manchester,  when  writing  between  30  and  40  years  ago,  of  the 
state  of  the  population  in  periods  of  great  prosperity,  especially 
for  hand-loom  weaving,  described  the  effect  of  the  bad  economy 
of  the  habitations  much  as  they  were  described  in  the  year  1829 
by  Dr.  Kay,  and  as  they  are  described  in  1840  by  Dr.  Baron 
Howard.  Dr.  Ferriar,  when  he  wrote  to  warn  the  labouring 
classes  as  to  the  choice  of  their  dwellings,  stated  that — 

"  The  custom  of  inhabiting  cellars  also  tends  to  promote  both  the 
origin  and  preservation  of  febrile  infection.  But  even  in  them  the  action 
of  tilth  and  confined  air  is  always  apparent  when  fevers  arise.  I  have 
often  observed  ihat  the  cellar  of  a  fever  patient  was  to  be  known  by  a 
shattered  pane,  patched  with  paper  or  stuffed  with  rags,  and  by  every 
external  sign  of  complete  dirtiness." 

The  false  opinions  as  to  destitution  being  the  general  cause  of 
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fovei',  ami  as  lo  its  propagation,  liare  had  extensively  llio  disas- 
trous effect  of  preventing  efforts  being  made  for  the  removal  of 
tliB  circumstances  which  are  proved  to  be  followed  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  pi»tilmice. 

The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  unions 
in  England  on  this  topic,  acting  in  districts  in  every  condition, 
might  he  expressed  in  the  lenns  used  by  Dr.  Davidson  .- — 

"  It  has  already  been  ahown  that  filth  and  deficient  ventilation  tend 
much  to  spread  t|ie  contagion  of  t)'phus.  being  almost  constant  conco- 
niiianls;  anil  tbut  while  it  generally  ajlects  ilie  wliole  members,  or  the 
large  proportion  of  a  family  among  tbe  lower  orders,  it  rurely  spreads 
ill  iKIb  manner  nmong  Uie  belter  classes  of  society,  wbo  attend  more  lo 
cltanliness  and  ventilation.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  an  amelioralionof 
■he  physical  condilioii  of  the  lower  orders,  in  these  particulurs,  would, 
in  proportion  as  this  wus  effected,  diminish  their  chnncey  of  eatching 
tbe  contagion,  which  would  nut  only  operate  in  lessening  directly  its 
diH'usion,  but  by  reducing  the  number  uf  its  sources,  must  tend  tu 
lessen  tlie  nclual  quantity  of  this  prindple  that  might  be  ^Derated  in 
a  given  time. 

"  But  cai)  thi^  amelioration  be  effected  to  any  appreciable  extent ;  or, 
ifelTecled,  could  it  \>e  m^int^jiied  fpr  any  lengtli  of  time?  We  fear 
that  ljll|e  permanent  amelioralipn  could  bp  elTected  ivithouCa  legislative 
enactment ;  lor  though  our  philapthropists  ere  very  active  in  their  ch)ir 
Tities  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  it  x\o  sooner  subsides  than 
they  relapse  into  a  comparative  quiescence,  and  oiir  working  popula- 
tion into  their  former  habits  of  filih  and  iutemperiince.  And  the  evil 
will  continue  to  assail  us  so  long  as  our  cities  contgiri  so  many  narrOK 
and  filthy  lanes,  so  long  as  the  houses  situated  there  are  little  better 
than  dens  or  hovels,  so  long  as  dunghills  and  other  nuisances  are 
alloiired  to  accumulate  in  their  vicinity,  so  long  as  these  hovels  are 
crowded  with  inmates,  and  so  long  as  there  is  so  much  poverty  and  des- 
liiuiion.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  have  a  legislative  enactmeiil  tbat 
would  level  these  hovels  to  the  ground—that  would  regulate  (he  width 
of  every  street — that  would  regulate  the  ventilation  of  every  dwelling- 
house — that  would  prevent  the  lodging-houses  of  the  poor  from  being 
crowded  with  human  beings,  and  that  would  provide  for  their  desti- 
Inlion?  It  may  be  said  ttiat  this  would  interfere  too  much  with  the 
liberty  of  the  sulijecl,  and  nu  doubi  it  would  be  vehemently  opposed  by 
many  interested  persons.  In  place,  however,  of  being  an  infriugc- 
raeut  on  the  liberty  of  the  eubjecl,  it  might  rather  be  designated  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  improper  liberties  of  the  subject ;  for  what  right, 
moriil  or  constitutional,  has  any  man  to  form  streets,  construct  houses, 
and  crowd  them  with  human  beings,  so  as  to  deteriorate  health  and 
shorten  lile,  because  he  finds  it  profituble  lo  do  so?  As  well  ought  the 
law  lo  tolerate  ihe  sale  of  unwholesome  food  because  it  might  be  profit- 
able U>  Ihe  retailer  of  it." 

But  the  profee^nal  experienco  and  weight  of  professional  testi- 
mony on  this  subject  is  not  coiilineil  to  this  (country.  In  a.  report 
prepared  under  the  superintondancs  of  a  coniniisuon  of  the  Royal 
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Academy  of  Medicine  at  Pans,*  appointed  to  investigate  the  epi- 
demics prevalent  in  France,  siipilar  general  conclusions  are 
announced  upon  similar  evidence  adduced^  of  which  we  select  the 
following  instance : — 

"  If  an  example,"  says  the  report,  "  be  necessary  to  justify  this  pl^ng 
of  circumstances  as  cause  and  effect,  we  shall  find  one  in  the  terril^e 
epidemic  which  desolated  the  commune  of  Prades,  in  the  department 
of  Ari^ge,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1838.  Out  of  750  healthy  and  vi- 
gorous inhabitants  of  this  commune  310  were  attacked  with  the  disease, 
and  95  died,  thus  the  deaths  were  1  ip  every  Si  cases.  The  cause  of 
this  epidemic,  violent  and  sudden  in  its  nature,  and  which  broke  out  in 
all  points  at  once,  is  ppt  less  evident.  It  proceeded  from  a  sewer,  the 
receptacle  of  all  the  water  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  filth 
which  the  water  brought  with  it,  and  of  the  dead  animals  of  the  dis- 
trict The  hot,  damp  weather  which  preceded  it  no  doubt  augmented 
the  activity  of  this  focus  of  infection.  The  first  persons  attacked  were 
the  women  employed  in  washing  linen  in  this  pestiferous  pool,  and  the 
labourers  working  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  This  terrible  epidemic 
recurred  three  times,  which  the  invalids  in  their  simplicity  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  moon,  but  which  mainly  depended  upon  the  wind  at 
certain  peripds  passings  over  the  infected  pool,  and  bringing  the  miasma 
in  the  direction  of  their  dwellings.  If  for  want  of  sufRcjent  descrip* 
tjon  it  is  nqf.  possible  (o  prove  completely  the  similarity  of  the  epi- 
demic at  Prades  with  the  typhus  fever,  yet  it  may  be  inferred  from  tl^e 
gyrpptpms,  y\z*  that  w^en  the  skin  was  broken  deep  sores  were  formed, 
apd  that  seroi|s  abscesses  showed  themselves  in  the  lymphatic  gang^ 
lions,  ttiat  this  disease  was  very  similar  to  the  ancient  putrid  and  ma- 
lignant fevers  formerly  described  by  authors,  and  which  are  entirely 
replaced  in  our  nosoloj^y  by  the  typhoid  affection.  The  physicians  of 
Ari^ge,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  disease  was  not  contagious^  and  to 
re-assure  the  inhabitants,  lay  in  the  beds  from  which  the  invalids  had 
been  removed." 

Adverting  to  the  local  reports  they  have  received,  the  Commis- 
sioners state — "These  reports  have  awakened  in  us  the  sad  con- 
viction that  many  localities  are  quite  devoid  of  even  the  most 
simple  ideas  on  public  health ;  the  inhabitants  live  surrounded  by 
marshes,  drains,  stagnant  pools,  manure  heaps,  without  having 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  dangers  they  are  incurring.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  blindly  speculate  in  these  heaps  of  infection, 
increasing  the  manure  which  is  to  enrich  their  fields  at  the  expense 
of  their  health,  and  often  of  their  lives." 

The  Commissioners  observe, — "  Most  of  the  improvements 
in  public  health  have  bpen  brought  about  through  the  experience 
and  science  united  in  our  large  cities ;  so  much  so  that  now  epi- 
demics often  come  to  us  from  the  rural  districts.  These  epidemics 
are  generally  much  less  fatal  than  formerly,  but  are  still  very 
prevalent  evfen  in  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  civilized  depart- 

*  Rapport  de  U  Commissiop  des  Epidemies  de  r^cad^mi^  Royale  4^  If ^deeiae 
pour  Tann^e  1839  et  un  partie  d'  1340.  Par  M.  Brichetan,  Secretaire  Rapporteur 
(|is  la  Commission. 
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inenls,  II  woiilil  be  an  important  problem  to  solve,  wliat  are  the 
causes  which  produce  these  epidemics  in  the  agricultural  as  well 
as  ill  the  nianufacturing  cuimtiea,  as  in  ancient  Normandy  and 
Picardy.  One  cause  is  certainly  the  unbealthincsa  or  the  houses. 
The  inhabilants  uf  these  districts  are,  in  general,  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  htit  ill  lod^l.  We  are  surprised  to  find  in  the  midst  of 
a  fertile  plain  wide  districts  covered  wilh  luxuriant  vegetation, 
villages  buried  in  the  ground,  smothered  with  large  trees,  and 
cottages  constructed  without  any  art  or  plan,  and  almost  entirely 
without  windows."  The  Commissioners  state,  further, — "  If 
you  wish  to  have  a  robust  and  healthy  people,  you  must  have  a 
care  for  their  physical  education,  their  houses,  und  their  modes  of 
living.  Do  not  allow  goiieration  after  geueraliou  to  be  depressed 
under  the  evil  effects  of  recurring  epidemics,  which  must  eventually 
ruin  the  slrcngesi  constitutions,  as  is  seen  lo  be  the  case  in  marshy 
and  ill-drained  districts,  where  fevers,  goitres,  and  scrofulas  con- 
stantly prevail." 

Inanotlien-eport  made  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Conaeil  de  Salu- 
brity, the  diseases  prevalent  amongst  the  population  in  the  towns 
is  adverted  to  : — "We  must  be  like  the  men  so  well  painted  by 
the  Psalmisl,  to  reject  such  evidence — eyes  hnve  they,  and  se.e 
not.  How  shall  we  explain,  or  rather  to  what  shall  we  attri- 
bute the  difference  that  is  remarked  between  the  mortality  of  one 
quarter  and  that  of  another  quarter  of  the  same  town ;  of  one 
street  and  that  of  another  street  of  the  same  quarter  or  of  the 
same  village;  or,  lastly,  the  difference  that  is  observed  in  this 
respect  between  the  houses  of  the  same  street  and  those  houses 
which  are  completely  isolated  ?  Misery,  it  is  replied  to  us,  is  the 
cause.  Yea,  without  doubt,  misery  is  a  powerful  cause;  but  it  is 
so  especially  when  it  is  driven  back  into  the  most  insalubrious 
quarters,  streets,  and  houses ;  when  it  lives  habitually  in  the  mid^t 
of  filth  and  dirt,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  midst  of  an  infected  atmo- 
sphere; and  when  there  is  no  misery,  or  when  it  exists  in  the  same 
degree  in  the  quarters,  in  the  villages,  in  the  streets,  and  in  the 
houses  with  which  the  comparison  is  made  ;  and,  stronger  still, 
when  poverty  is  met  with  precisely  there  where  there  is  the  least 
mortality;  in  what  ia  lo  be  found  the  cause  of  this  difference,  if  it 
is  not  in  the  insalubrity  of  the  dwelUng -places  ?" 

The  report  on  the  local  epidemics  concludes  by  earnestly  re- 
commending to  the  government — "  That  sanitary  measures  be 
adopted  by  means  of  which  the  constitution  of  the  people  may  be 
renewed,  and  their  longevity  increased.  If  this  recommendation 
be  fulfilled,  we  may  then  hope  lo  see  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
departments  ameliorated,  in  which  now  the  population  is  so 
degenerated  that  the  men  seem  to  diminish  in  size  each  time  they 
are  measured  for  the  conscriptions." 

Evidence  on  the  mismanagement  of  expenditure -in  respect  io 
eiipplies  of  foodj  on  mismanagement  also  iu  respect  to  clotliiiig 
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and  fuel  by  the  labouring  classes,  might  be  added  to  complete  the 
view  of  the  principal  causes  of  disease  prevalent  amongst  them^ 
but  these  do  not  come  within  the  immediate  scope  of  the  present 
inquiry,  which  has  been  directed  chiefly  to  the  investigation  of  the 
evils  affecting  their  sanitary  condition,  that  come  within  the  recog- 
nized provinces  of  legislation  or  local  administration. 

The  information  on  the  means  for  the  prevention  of  epidemic 
disease  arising  in  the  common  lodging-houses  maintained  for  the 
accommodation  of  trampers  and  vagrants,  might  also  have  been 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  effects  of  over- 
crowding and  filth  which  they  strongly  exemphfy ;  but  it  appeared 
most  convenient  to  consider  them  apart,  from  the  exposition  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  indigenous  evils  that  afflict  tlie  settled 
inhabitants  of  the  labouring  class. 

I  woidd  now  submit  for  consideration,  1st,  the  total  expense  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  so  far  as  a  proximate  view  of  it  can  be 
obtained,  on  the  health,  strength,  and  life  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  population.  2d,  a  proximate  view  of  the  pecuniary  expense  of 
such  partial  remedies  as  are  at  present  applied  or  applicable  to 
alleviate  the  consequences  of  these  preventible  diseases. 

IV. —  COMPARATIVE  CHANCES  OF  LIFE  IN  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF 

THE  COMMUNITY. 

Very  dangerous  errors  arise  from  statistical  returns  and  insu- 
rance tables  of  the  mean  chances  of  life  made  up  from  gross 
retunis  of  the  mortality  prevalent  amongst  large  classes,  who 
differ  widely  in  their  circumstances.  Thus  we  find,  on  inquiry 
into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  population  of  different  districts, 
that  the  average  chances  of  life  of  the  people  of  one  class  in  one 
street  will  be  15  years,  and  of  another  class  in  a  street  immedi- 
ately adjacent ,  60  years.  In  one  district  of  the  same  town  I  find, 
on  tne  examination  of  the  registries,  the  mortality  only  1  out  of  every 
57  of  the  population  ;  and  in  another  district  1  out  of  every  28  dies 
annually.  A  return  of  the  average  or  the  mean  of  the  chances  of 
life,  or  the  proportions  of  death  in  either  instance,  would  and  does 
lead  to  very  dangerous  errors,  and  amongst  others  to  serious  mis- 
apprehensions as  to  the  condition  of  the  inferior  districts,  and  to 
false  inferences  as  to  the  proper  rates  of  insurance.  With  the  view 
of  arriving  at  some  estimate  of  the  comparative  extent  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  chief  causes  of  sickness  and  mortality  proved  to  be 
prevalent,  amidst  the  different  classes  of  society,  in  the  towns 
where  the  sanitary  inquiries  have  been  made ;  I  have  obtained 
the  following  returns  from  the  clerks  of  the  several  unions  acting 
as  superintendent  registrars.  These  returns  have,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, been  correct«l  by  particular  local  inquiry,  and  are  sub- 
mitted as  the  best  approximations  that  can  readily  be  obtained. 
In  all  districts,  and  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  there 
is  some  migration  of  labourers  which  would^  for  the  obtainment 
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of  perfect  accuracy  as  to  the  ohaiices  of  life  in  particular  localities, 
have  rendered  necessary  an  examination  of  every  individual  case 
enumerated.  This  extent  of  labour  has  been  considered  unneces- 
sary. In  the  returns  fron)  single  towns,  the  numbers  of  deaths  of 
persons  of  the  first  class  are  too  small  not  to  be  affected  by  acci- 
dental disturbances,  but  when  large  numbers  of  the  like  class  are 
taken,  the  uniform  operation  of  the  like  circumstances  are  shown 
in  the  like  results.  It  is  at  present  a  general  defect  of  the  im- 
portant head  of  {information,  <f  the  occupation  of  the  deceased," 
that  the  deaths  of  masters^re  not  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
deaths  of  journey mei|.  So  far  as  tt|is  error  prevails,  it  will  tend 
to  raise  the  apparent  chances  of  life  amongst  the  labouring  classes. 
In  some  instances  the  occupations  of  the  deceased,  or  of  the 
parents  of  the  deceased,  in  the  case  of  children,  are  not  described 
in  the  Registries.  With  these  and  possibly  with  other  defects  that 
may  have  escaped  notice,  these  returns  will  be  received  as  corro- 
borative of  the  reports  of  the  medical  officers  and  physicians  who 
have  attended  and  observed  many  of  the  individual  cases  them- 
selves, though  not  enumerated  by  them.  Had  the  mortality 
prevalent  amongst  workpeople  of  particular  trades  and  their 
families  been  taken,  instead  of  the  mean  chances  of  persons  pf 
all  occupations  deriving  subsistence  from  weekly  wages,  the  case 
of  classes  with  still  lower  chances  would  have  been  presented ; 
but  these  would  have  appeared  to  suggest  particular  repiedies. 
Such  returns  of  the  efiects  of  common  evils  were  therefore  taken 
as  appeared  applicablp  to  the  consideration  of  common  or  general 
me^ns  of  prevention. 

One  of  the  first  returns  obtained  is  Irom  Dr.  Bqrham,  a§  to  the 
different  rates  of  mortality  in  Truro  : — 

*^  The  informa^ipn  derived  from  the  f  pgipters  pf  4^^1)3  and  sicjcnes^  has 
been  arranged  in  a  series  pf  tahles.^  The  fir^  give§  f^  refwrn  pf  the 
conidjtipn  in  life,  ^verfige  ages,  and  the  causes  of  death,  with  respect  to  all 
who  died  m  Truro  from  July  Ist,  1837,  to  December  Sls^,  1840.  Tlie 
occupation  qx  the  deceased  not  being  stated  in  the  register,  except  in  the 
case  of  adult  males,  the  condition  of  others  has  been  inferred  in  the 
majority  of  cases  from  that  of  the  parent  or  husband,  in  many  from  my 
owii  knowledge  of  the  parties,  and  in  others  from  the  place  of  abode  or~ 
other  collateral  evidence.  Altogether  I  am  confident  that  the  statement 
is  pot  m^teri^ly  erroneous. 

The  sum  pf  these  several  returns  was  as  follows : — 

No.  Truro.  Average  Age 

of  Deaths.  "   ' '  of  Pe(»?u8ed. 

33  Professional  persons  or  gentry,  and  their  families     .     40  years. 
133  Persons  engaged  in  trade,  or  similarly  circumstanced, 

and  their  lilies 33 

447  Labourers,  ^rtisanst  vaii  others  similarly  cir^sum- 

sUinced,  ancl  their  f^iinili^      •••,..     28 

*  Vide  Dr.  BMliaiii*t  Report  on  Tniio,  Appendix. 
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In  Derby  the  proportions  c^ppear  to  be  as  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 

No.  pf  Derby.  A^^ffige  Age 

Deaihf.  of  Deceased. 

10  t^rofessional  persons  or  gentry 49  years. 

135  Trvlesmen     .      .      ...      .      .     •     .      .     •     38 

953  Labourers  and  artisans 21 

Tp  pQippare  the  el^^nce^  of  life  between  ^  crowded  manufactur- 
ing popi^l^itipn  and  a  le^  crpwde4  rui^^l  pppM^^tion^  I  selected  the 
pQiinty  of  R^tland^  because  it  bad  been  selepted  as  an  average 
agrip|iltu|P^l  district  for  a  comparison  as  to  its  general  condition  by 
the  members  pf  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  and  they 
deputed  their  agent,  Mr,  J,  R,  Wood,  to  make  inquiries  on  an 
examination  from  house  to  house.  The  following  are  portions  of 
his  examination : — 

"  Amidst  what  population  have  you  inquired  from  house  to  ho^ie  9 — 
^midst  a  pprtio^^  pf  the  popuUtipq  pf  Manchester,  viz.  Pendleton,  having 
#  popHl^tion  of  ^bout  IQ^QQPi  I  viait^q  ev^ry  house.  Ip  like  manner  I 
wept  ttropgh  Brapsto^n,  Jlnglieton,  find  ij^n^hletqn,  in  |lutlapdshire, 
bpipg  a  r^ral  pppujatipfi  of  up^^fds  of  1,QPQ,  and  Hull,  having  a  popu- 

iation  pf  nearly  iofiOO^  e^plusiye  of  Sculcpates,  Ashtqp,  $u)d  Difkingeld. 
'.  also  went  over  for  the  purpose  of  checking  an  inquiry  into  the  state  pf 
the  population  of  those  towns,  which  had  been  previously  made  by  another 
party.  In  Liverpool  I  did  no|;  gq  ffoiq  hpuse  to  house  j  I  went  into  a 
considerable  number  of  the  houses  amidst  the  poorer  districts.  In  certain 
districts  of  1^1  anqhester,  though  not  for  the  St^tistjcfd  Society,  1  did  the 
same.  In  Qjrmingbam  I  made  many  memoranda,  and,  as  far  as  my 
limited  time 'would  permit,  I  visited  a  portion  of  the  population.  In 
York,  containing  a  population  of  26,000,  I  went  into  eviery  street  and 
court,  visiting  occasionally,  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants.  York  included  83  parishes  of  small  extent^  all  which  I 
visited. 

^^  What  did  you  find  to  be  th^  condition  of  the  tenements  in  the  rural 
districts  as  compared  with  the  tpwns  you  examined  ?^ — In  Branstoun, 
Egletqn,  i^nd  Hambletpn,  being  in  a  rural  district,  tlie  houses  are  low, 
never  exceeding  two  stories ;  many  of  them  are  thatched,  aqd  nearly  all 
are  built  of  stone.  To  each  a  garden  i^  attaplii^,  which  is  generally  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  supply  the  family  with  vegetables.  As  there  are 
no  cellars,  most  of  the  houses  have  a  small  dairy  or  store-room  attached, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  counted  in  reckoning  the  qumber  of  rooms 
in  each  house.  Forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings  in  Branstoun,  and 
51  i>er  cent,  in  Egleton  and  Hambleton  I  found  to  be  "  well  furnished,^* 
In  Manchester  and  Salford  52  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Dukinfield  district 
61  per  cent.,  had  that  character.  The  proporti9n  reported  to  be  comr 
J  or  table  in  each  district  were : — 

''  In  Branstoun    •     •     •  •  50  per  ceqt. 

Egleton  and  Hambleton  •  j55      >» 

Manohestjer,  &c.     .      •  .  12      ,, 

Dukinfield  .      •     •      i  •  95       ,, 

^^  The  word  ^  comfortable '  mi^st  always  be  a  vague  and  varying 
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epithet,  nor  is  it  possible  to  attach  any  precise  definition  to  it.  In  filling 
up  this  column  I  was  guided  by  observing  the  condition  of  the  dwelling, 
apart  from  any  consideration  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  furniture.  If  I 
considered  it  capable  of  being  made  comfortable  for  the  tenant,  I  set  it 
down  accordingly ;  if  it  were  damp,  the  flooring  bad,  and  the  walls 
ill-conditioned,  I  reported  it  uncomfortable.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  interior  of  the  houses  (in  Rutlandshire)  indicate  thrifty  poverty,  and 
instances  of  the  sq\ialid  misery  so  frequent  in  large  towns  were  here 
extremely  rare.  In  comparing  the  physical  condition  of  the  people  in 
the  three  parishes,  Egleton  and  Hambleton  appeared  to  have  some  slight 
advantage  over  Branstoun,  while  31  per  cent,  of  the  houses  in  the  former 
parishes  contained  four  rooms  only;  17  per  cent,  in  the  latter  had  this 
advantage.  In  its  amount  of  sleeping  accommodation,  also  Branstoun 
is  inferior  to  the  neighbouring  parishes. 

*'  From  a  comparison  of  the  tables  with  those  in  a  former  Report,  it 
appeared  that  in  Egleton,  &c.,  14  per  cent,  of  the  families  have  more 
than  three  persons  to  abed;  Branstoun,  19  ditto;  Dukinfield,  33  ditto ; 
and  Bury,  35  ditto. 

''  The  rents  of  the  houses  in  Rutlandshire  would  appear  to  be 
very  low  compared  with  those  in  large  manufacturing  towns.  Not  only 
is  the  average  cost  of  the  former  less  than  half  of  the  latter,  but  for  that 
diminished  cost  the  dimensions  of  the  houses  are  double  those  in  large 
towns,  with  comforts  and  conveniences  which  the  latter  never  can 
possess. 

£.   s,   d, 
"  Egleton,  &c.,  average  yearly  rent     .     2  17    3 

Branstoun 3     0     0 

Dukinfield,  &c 6  14     0 

Manchester,  &c 7  11     8*' 

But  moral  causes,  inducing  habits  of  sobriety,  appear  from  tho 
report  of  the  Manchester  Society  to  contribute  to  the  general 
result  of  the  superior  condition  of  the  Rutland  population,  in 
which  the  duration  of  life  amongst  the  lowest  classes  appears  to 
be  nearly  as  high  as  amongst  the  highest  classes  in  Manchester. 
Wages  in  Lancashire,  it  must  be  premised,  were  then  (in  1837), 
and,  as  I  am  well  informed  from  the  payers  of  several  thousand 
labourers,  are  now  at  least  double  what  they  are  in  Rutlandshire. 
The  Society  state  in  their  report  that  it  appears — 

"  That  the  people  do  nearly  as  much  for  themselves  in  Rutlandshire  0 
as  they  do  in  Manchester,  notwithstanding  the  more  extensive  endow- 
ment of  their  schools. 

*'  In  a  separate  examination  of  three  parishes  in  Rutlandshire,  carried 
on  from  house  to  house,  the  larger  attendance  of  children  at  school  in 
that  county  was  confirmed,  and  it  also  appeared  that  the  average  time  of 
their  remaining  at  da^  schools  was  greater  than  in  Lancashire.  In 
Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  one  third  only  of  the  children  appeared  to 
remain  at  school  above  five  years,  and  one  third  remained  less  than  three 
years;  while,  in  the  three  parishes  of  Rutlandshire  which  were  visited,  it 
was  found  that,  of  the  children  who  had  left  school,  one  half  had  remained 
there  above  five  years. 

**  The  teachers  giuierally  bear  irreproachable  characters,  which  has 
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doubtless  much  influence  on  the  character  and  deportment  of  the  popu- 
ladoD,  whose  manners  appeared  exceedingly  orderly  and  respectful. 

^  In  the  dame  schools  it  was  very  gratifying  to  observe  the  marked 
difference  in  general  appearance  and  order,  as  compared  with  schools  of 
a  similar  class  in  lai^  towns.  The  mistresses  are  almost  invariably 
persons  of  good  moral  character,  of  quiet  orderly  habits,  cleanly  in  their 
habitations,  decent  in  their  personal  appearance,  and  of  respectful  de- 
portment. The  scholars,  too,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  were  found 
clean  and  tidy,  however  mean  their  attire,  and  generally  remained 
orderly  and  quiet  during  the  visit.  The  rod  or  cane  is  much  less  in  use 
than  in  the  towns  formerly  examined,  though  it  usually  forms  part  of 
the  furniture  of  the  school.  The  girls  were  generally  found  sewing  or 
knitting,  and  in  many  schools  the  boys  learn  to  knit. 

**  A  society  for  the  promotion  of  industry,  supported  by  subscriptions, 
exist  in  the  county ;  and  prizes  are  given  to  those  children,  who,  accord- 
ing to  their  age,  have  performed  the  most  work  during  the  year.  Tliis 
excites  a  great  competition  as  to  which  village  shall  produce  the  queen 
of  the  knitters,  or  the  queen  of  the  sewers,  and  many  ladies  in  the  county 
consider  the  Society  to  have  great  influence  in  inducing  habits  of  dili- 
gence and  order.  The  moral  eflect  is  no  doubt  good,  and  a  greater  in- 
terest in  the  lower  class  of  schools  is  also  thereby  created  amongst  the 
gentry. 

^  In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that  the  visitation  of  the  houses  of 
the  labouring  poor  in  Rutlandshire,  and  the  observation  of  their  language, 
manners,  and  habits,  leave  a  favourable  impression  with  regard  to  their 
moral  condition.  Swearing  and  drunkenness  are  far  from  common,  and 
the  general  conduct  of  the  people  is  marked  by  sobriety,  frugality,  and 
industry." 

Mr.  Wood  was  asked — 

**  You  have  seen  the  follow^ing  returns  of  the  average  ages  of  death 
amongst  the  difierent  classes  of  people  in  Manchester  and  Rutland- 
shire :— 

Average  Age  of  Death. 

In  MaucltetUfr.  lo  Ratlanti*Iiire. 

Yenrf.  Yean. 

'*  Professional  persons  and  gentr}',  and  their 

families 38  52 

Tradesmen  and  their  families,  (in  Rutland- 
shire, farmers  and  graziers  are  included 

with  shopkeepers) 20  41 

Mechanics,  labourers,  and  their  families  .  17  38 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  wages  are  nearly  double  in  Manchester 
to  the  average  of  wages  in  Rutlandshire,  though  rents  arc  higher  in 
Manchester :  are  the  diflerent  chances  of  life  amongst  each  class  of  the 
population  to  the  extent  they  are  indicated  by  the  returns,  conformable  to 
what  you  would  have  anticipated  from  your  personal  examinations  of  the 
houses  and  observation  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  ? — They  arc 
decidedly  conformable  to  my  anticipation  in  the  general  results.  I 
apprehend,  however,  that  some  allowance  must  perhaps  be  made  for  the 
very  high  average  age  in  Rutlandshire,  from  the  circumstance  that  many 
of  the  children  or  young  people  migrate  from  thence  to  manufacturing 
neighbourhoods  for  employment.  These  would  certainly  have  passed 
the  age  at  which  the  greatest  mortality  takes  place  amongst  children ; 
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but  we  maj  expect  that  their  migration^  as  it  is  a  comttint  migradoii, 
might  to  some  extent  ibcrea^e  the  arerage  age  of  death  or  sppaitht 
duration  of  life  in  Rutlandsbire^  though  not  veiry  materially.  Oh  the 
btheir  hand,  there  is^  perhaps,  a  larger  proportion  of  children  in  Mati* 
cheater.  The  results  certainly  correspond  with  my  dwn  impressions  as 
to  the  relatire  condition  of  the  different  classes  in  the  different  neighbour- 
hoods." 

Ih  th§  iirtldn  cWhipi'ehettding  lh6  adjadeiit  tHatiufabturiiig  dis- 
tfibt  of  Boltbn,  the  pi*dporiioils  of  deathis  iti  the  sevi^i^  dlassdS  as 
i-etumed  by  the  sUperint^llderlt-reglst^af  ir^fe  as  foliows  in  the 
year  1839:— 

No.  of  Bdi-tdii^  UNidif .  AVent^  Af^ 

Deaths;  tif  Deefeaiied. 

103  Gentlemen  and  persons  Engaged  in  professions,  and  their 

families      s      .     i     i     .     i     i     .     •     i     i     •  d4yi»r8 
381  Trkdesnlen  and  their  families      .      t      .      ...      »     i  23 
2^232  Mechanics^  serfants^  labourers^  alid  their  families   •     >   18 

It  is  pftJper  to  6bsei*Vei  thdt  so  filt  as  I  trds  infbriiled  tijmh 
thte  eridfence  received  in  the  Factbry  Induil-y,  and  more  recehtly  Oh 
the  cases  bf  childreti  of  migraht  mitiiues,  that  dpiiiloti  i&  eito- 
neous  which  ascribes  greater  sickness  and  mortality  to  the  children 
employed  in  factories  than  amongst  the  childreii  who  remain  in 
^uch  homes  as  these  towns  ai^ord  to  the  labourine:  elates.  How- 
efective  the  ventilation  of  many  of  the  factories  may  yet  bei 
they  are  all  of  them  drier  and  mor^  equably  warm  thail  the  resi- 
dence of  the  parent ;  and  we  had  proof  that  weakly  children  have 
been  put  into  the  better-managed  factories  as  healthier  pkiceft  for 
them  than  their  own  homes.  It  is  an  appalling  fact  thati  of  ^U 
who  are  born  of  the  labouriiig  classes  in  Manchester,  mofe  than 
57  per  cent,  (he  before  they  attain  five  years  of  age;  that  is,  before 
they  c£lri  be  ettgaged  in  factory  labour,  or  in  any  other  labour 
whatsoever. 

Of  4,629  deaths  of  persbtis  of  tlib  laboiiMhg  classes  who  died  in 
the  year  1840  in  Manchester,  the  numbers  who  died  were  at 
the  several  periods  as  follows: — 

Under  5  years  of  age    •  .  .  ,  »  2i649  ofr  1  in    1  /^ 

Above  5  and  under  10  •  •  .  •       215  or  1  in  22 

Above  10  and  under  15  .  ,  •  .        107  or  1  in  43 

Above  15  and  ulider  20  •  i  i  .       135  or  1  in  34 

At  seven,  eight,  or  nine  years  of  age  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  begin  to  entet*  into  eniployrtient  ih  the  cotton  and  other 
factbriesi  It  appeal^  thdt  at  the  period  between  5  and  10  years 
bf  agfe  the  pi-oportiotife  of  deaths  whieh  bcbur  atlibngst  the  Idbout^- 
ing  classes,  as  itidicated  by  these  1-etliriis,  are  not  sb  gfedl  As 
tlie  proportiotis  of  deaths  which  occur  amongst  the  children  6f 
the  middle  classes  who  are  not  so  engaged.  Allowing  for  the 
circumstance  that  some  of  the  weakest  of  the  labourers  children 
will  have  been  swept  away  in  the  first  stage^  the  eflect  of  employ- 
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meiit  is  not  shown  to  bd  injurious  in  any  increase  of  the  prd-^ 
portion  who  die  in  the  second  stage. 

In  a  return  obtditied  from  a  district  differently  situated  (Bethnal 
Green»  where  the  tdanufactory  is  chiefly  dotn^stic)  it  cLppears  that 
of  1^368  deaths  amongst  the  labouring  classes  in  the  year  1839> 
no  less  than  782^  or  1  in  14^  died  at  their  own  residences  under  5 
years  df  age.  One  in  15  of  the  deaths  occurred  between  5  arid 
10,  the  age  when  employment  cdttimences.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  wnich  occurred  between  10  and  15,  the  period  at  which 
full  employttletit  usually  takes  pkce,  is  1  in  60  only. 

In  tluLt  district  the  aterage  age  of  deaths  in  the  yeHr  1839  was 
as  iblloWB,  in  the  ^tetal  classe!!,  frdtn  ik  population  of  62,018  : — 

Nd.  of  tij^nKAL  GRfeKK.  Average  Age 

Deaths.  of  I^eceased^ 

101  Gkntlemen  snd  persons  etigftged  in  profefisions,  and 

their  families      ..      i      «••«.•  45  years. 

278  Tradesmen  and  their  families 26 

1,258  Mechanics,  servants,  aad  labourers,  and  their  families  16 

The  mean  chances  of  life  amongst  the  several  classes  in  Leeds 
appear  from  the  returns  to  the  Registrar- general  generally  to 
correspond  with  the  anticipations  raised  by  the  desciiptions  given 
of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population. 

Ho.  of  LfiEOS  BoROt7GB.  Average  A^ 

DiAtlM.  of  Decea8(>d. 

79  Qentlemen  and  persons  engaged  in  professions,  and 

their  families  .          •          i          .          .          «  .     44 

824  Tradesmen^  farmers,  and  their  families   •          •  .27 

3,395  Operatives,  labourers,  and  their  families  .          .  i      19 

But  in  Liverpool  (which  is  a  commercial  and  not  a  manufac- 
turing town)  where,  however,  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  are 
reported  to  be  the  worst,  where,  according  to  the  report  of  Dr. 
Duncail,  40,000  of  the  population  live  in  cellars,  where  1  in  25 
of  the  population  are  annually  attacked  with  fever, — there  the 
mean  chances  of  life  appear  from  the  returns  to  the  Registrar- 
general  to  be  still  lower  than  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  or  amongst 
the  silk  weavers  in  Bethnal  Green.  During  the  year  1840,  the^ 
deaths,  distinguishable  in  classes,  were  as  follows : — 

No.  of  T  io4rk  AveraRC  Age 

Deathn.  Liverpool,  1840.  of  Deceased. 

137  Gentry  and  professional  persons,  &c 35  years. 

1 ,  73d  Tradesmen  and  their  families 22     „ 

5,597  Labourers,  mechanics,  and  servants,  &c.        .      •     •      15     „ 

Of  the  deaths  which  occurred  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  it 
appears  that  no  less  than  62  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  were 
deaths  under  five  years  of  age.  Even  amongst  those  entered  as 
shopkeepers  and  tradesmen,  no  less  than  50  per  cent,  died  before 
they  attained  that  period.  The  proportion  of  mortality  for  Birming- 
ham>  where  there  are  many  insalubrious  manufactories,  but  where 
t  he  drainage  of  the  town  and  the  general  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
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ants  is  comparatively  good,  was,  in  1838,   1  in  40 ;    whilst  iu 
Liverpool  it  was  1  in  31. 

I  have  appended  the  copy  of  a  map  of  Bethnal  Green,  made 
with  the  view  of  showing  the  proportions  in  which  the  mortality 
from  epidemic  diseases  and  diseases  affected  by  localities,  fell  on 
different  classes  of  tenements  during  the  same  year.  The  loca- 
lities in  which  the  marks  of  death  (  x  )  are  most  crowded  are  the 
poorest  and  the  worst  of  the  district;  where  the  marks  are  few 
and  widely  spread,  the  houses  and  streets,  and  the  whole  con- 
dition of  the  population,  is  better.  By  the  inspection  of  a  map 
of  Leeds,  which  Mr.  Baker  has  prepared  at  my  request^  to 
show  the  localities  of  epidemic  diseases,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
they  similarly  fall  on  the  uncleansed  and  close  streets  and  wards 
occupied  by  the  labouirng  classes ;  and  that  the  track  of  the 
cholera  is  nearly  identical  with  the  tract  of  fever.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  in  the  badly  cleansed  and  badly  drained  wards  to 
the  right  of  the  map,  the  proportional  mortality  is  nearly  double 
that  which  prevails  in  the  better  conditioned  districts  to  the  left. 

To  obtain  the  means  of  judging  of  the  references  to  the  locali- 
ties in  the  sanitary  returns  from  Aberdeen,  the  reporters  were 
requested  to  mark  on  a  map  the  places  where  the  disease  fell,  and 
to  distinguish  with  a  deeper  tint  those  places  on  which  it  fell  with 
the  greatest  intensity.  They  were  also  requested  to  distinguish 
by  different  colours  the  streets  inhabited  by  the  higher,  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  society.  They  returned  a  map  so  marked  as  * 
to  disease,  but  stated  that  it  had  been  thought  unnecessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  streets  inliabited  by  the  different  orders  of  society,  as 
that  was  done  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  different  tints  repre- 
senting the  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  prevalence  of  fever. 

In  the  Whitechapel  iniion,  in  which  the  special  investigation 
which  led  to  the  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  metro- 
polis was  first  directed,  the  numbers  were  as  follows  in  the  year 
1838:— 

No.  of  WuiTECnAPEL  Union.  Average  Ajje 

Deaths.  of  Deceased. 

37  Gentlemen  and  persons  engaged  in  professions,  and 

their  families 45  years. 

387  Tradesmen  and  their  families 27 

1 ,  762  Mechanics,  servants,  and  labourers,  and  their  families  22 

To  judge  of  the  comparative  mortality  amongst  the  average  of 
a  town  population,  I  obtained  the  following  returns;  the  one 
from  the  clork  of  the  Strand  union^  the  other  from  the  clerk  of 
the  Kensington  union: — 

Strand  Union.  Averaj^p  Aj;o 

No.  of  Dvaths.  of  Deceased. 

86    Gentry  and  persons  engaged  in  professions  and  their 

families      .......     43 

221     Tradesmen  and  their  families    •  •  .  .33 

674     Mechanics,  labouren,  servants,  and  their  families  .     24 
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propordons  who  attain  extreme  old  age,  and  also  in  the  yuihiifcillf 
the  deaths  of  heads  of  families  of  this  class,  by  which  widAiriioed 
is  produced.    These  last  will  be  shown  in  subsequent  tables. 
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No.  of  Kensington  Union.  Average  Ag« 

Deaths.  of  Deceased. 

331  Gentlemen  and  persons  engaged  in  professions,  and 

families  ••.....     44  yean. 

348  Tradesmen  and  their  families         .  •  .  .29 

1 ,  258  Labourers,  artisans,  and  others  similarly  circumstanced, 

and  their  families       •  .  .  .  .  .26 

The  remarkable  result  obtained  from  the  examination  of  the 
mortuary  registries  of  the  county  of  Rutland  induced  me  to 
have  them  examined  for  different  periods.  They  have  accordingly 
been  examined  for  three  complete  years,  1838,  1839^  and  1840, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  same  general  law  of  mortality  obtains 
with  little  variation  for  each  period. 

As  the  climate  or  soil  of  that  county  might  possess  some 
peculiarities,  I  caused  an  examination  to  be  made  of  the  average 
periods  of  death  amongst  the  agricultural  population  of  all  the 
unions  in  the  county  of  Wilts  during  1840.  In  this  examination 
the  registries  of  deaths  in  the  towns  were  excluded,  and  only 
those  of  persons  included  who  were  described  as  agricultural 
labourers,  or  as  farmers  and  graziers,  or  as  gentry  and  profes- 
sional persons  resident  in  the  rural  districts.  The  results  of  this 
examination  are  as  follow  : — 

No.  of  Unions  in  the  County  of  Wilts.         Average  Age 

Deaths.  of  Deceated. 

119     Gentlemen   and   persons  engaged  in   professions, 

and  their  families  •  •  .  .  .50 

218     Farmers  and  their  families        .  •  •  .48 

2,061     Agricultural  labourers  and  their  families       •  .     33 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mortality  prevalent  amongst 
the  different  classes,  partly  mining  and  manufacturing,  and 
partly  agricultural,  returned  by  the  clerk  of  the  Kendal  union : — 

No.  of  Kendal  Union  Average  Age 

Deaths.  of  Deceased. 

52     Gentlemen  and  persons  engaged  in  professions,  and 

their  families        ......  45 

138     Tradesmen  and  their  families    .  .  .  .  39 

413     Operatives,  labourers,  servants,  and  their  families  .  34 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  results  of  such  returns  of  mor- 
tality as  have  been  made  for  quinquennial  and  decennial  periods, 
from  an  examination  of  upwards  of  25,000  cases  for  this  inquiry. 
They  show  in  the  mean  ratios  for  large  numbers  of  tlie  like  class 
the  steady  influence  of  the  different  circumstances  under  which 
each  class  is  placed.  The  labouring  classes,  it  is  generally  known, 
become  old  the  soonest,  and  the  effects  of  the  unfavourable  in- 
fluences in  the  adolescent  and  adult  stages  is  shown  in  the  smaller 
proportions  who  attain  extreme  old  age,  and  also  in  the  periods  of 
tlie  deaths  of  heads  of  families  of  this  class,  by  which  widowhood 
is  produced.     These  last  will  be  shown  in  subsequent  tables. 
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Tabular  Vietrs  of  the  Age$  at  which 


Classbs. 


Gemtrf  ami  Profegtional  Btrtofu, 
CkUdren  of. 

Mancheiter 

Letdt      

liiverpool 

Bath 

Bethoal  Green   .     •     •     .     • 

Straod  Unbii 

Kendal  Union 

County  of  Wilti  (Unions  of)    . 
County  of  Rutland  (Unioni  of) 

Total     .... 

MmMn,  Tradmiun^  mnd  Pertont 
similariff  circumsituio^f 
Odldren  of, 
Mifbchester  . 
Leeds      .     . 


Liverpool 

Bath       .     . 

Bethnal  Green 

Strand  Union 

Kendal  Union 

County  of  Wilts  (Unions  of)    . 

County  of  Rutland  (Unions  of) 

Total     .... 

Jgrieuihtral  and  other  Labourertt 
jtriiiOMB,  and  Strvamt$i 
Chiidren  of 
Manchester  . 
Leeds      .     • 
Liverpool 
Bath       .     . 
Bethnal  Green 
Strand  Union 
Kendal  Union 
County  of  Wilts  (Unions  of)    . 
County  of  Rutland  (Unions  of) 


Total 
No.  of 

Deaths 

under 

20  Years 

of  Age. 


Proportion  of  Deaths  which 

occurred  at  the  under-mentioned 

periods  of  Age. 


Total 


•     •     • 


Between  i    B*'tween 
0  —  5     '     5—10 


Between 
10  —  20 


21 
20 
61 
32 
33 
21 
15 
25 
4 


232 


444 

425 

1,033 

78 

142 
99 
47 
54 

174 


1  in    3 

1  in    5 

1  in     3 

**1  in  11 

1  in    5 

1  in 

1  in 

1  in 

1  in 


1  in  24 
1  in  26 
1  in    11 


6 
/ 
9 
4 


1   in     5 


2,496 


3,106 
2,245 
4,004 
508 
908 
367 
186 
954 
293 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


n  2 

n  2 

n  2 

n  4 

11  2 

n  3 

n  4 

n  7 

n  3 


u  2^ 


1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 


12 
20 
29 
26 
40 


1    in  19 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


12,571 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


n  2 
n  2 
nU 
n  2 
n  2 
u  2 
n  3 
a  3 
n  3 


n  18 
n  18 
n  19 
n  24 
n  20 
n  20 
II  35 
n  27 
u  30 


]  in  54 

1  in  40 

1  iu  23 

1  in  31 

1  in  13 

1  in  29 

1  in     9 

1  in  13 


1   in  19 


1    in  20 


1   in  2 


1    in  22 

1   in  14 

1   in  15 

1    in  19 

1    in  15 

1   in  14 

1    in  19 

1    in  21 

1    in  18 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


n  27 
n  18 
n  33 
n  30 
n  28 
n  25 
n  14 
0  15 
n  17 


Proportion 
ofl>eiths 

under 
20  Tears 
to  Total 
Deaths. 


23 


1   in  17 


in  19 
in  14 
in  33 
in  18 
ill  30 
in  23 
in  11 
in  14 
in  18 


t 


ins 
in  4 
in 
in 

in  3 
in  4 
in  3 
in  5 
in  7 


1   in  34 


2 

2 

If 
3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 


1   in  20 


n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 


■J 

i 


^ 


*  These  Tablet  are  compiled  from  deaths  which  took  place  in  Manchester  during  the 
year  1840 ;  in  Leeds  during  the  year  1840 ;  in  Liverpool  during  the  year  1840  ;  in  Bath 
during  the  year  1839 ;  in  Bethnal  Green  during  the  year  1839;  m  the  Strand  union  during 
the  year  1840;  in  the  Kendal  union  during  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1841;  m 
the  eounty  of  Wilts  during  the  year  1640;  and  in  Rutland  daring  tb«  three  years  1838, 
1839,  and  1840. 
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GiMtry  and  Profettional  Ptrtont 
and  their  Famiiiet. 

Manchester  •••••• 

Leeds 

Liverpool     

Bath 

Bethnal  Green  •     •     •     .      . 

8trand  Union 

Kendal  Union 

County  of  Wilts  (Unions  of)  . 
County  of  Rutland  (Unions  of) 

Total     .... 

lyadetmen,  Farmen,  ^c. 

Manchester       .     •     •     •     • 

Leeds    •     •     

Liverpool 

Bath 

B«thnal  Green 

Strand  Union 

Kendal  Unitm  •  •  .  •  • 
County  of  Wilts  (Unions  of)  . 
County  of  Rutland  (Unions  of) 

ToUl     .... 

A^ricuitural  Lahcutrtn^  Operor 
tive»t  Servantt,  8^e, 

Manchester 

Leeds     

Liverpool 

Bath 

Bethnal  Green 

Strand  Union 

Kendal  Union 

(Jounty  of  Wilts  (Unions  of)  . 
County  of  Rutland  (Unions  of) 

Total     .     .     •     • 


Total 

No.  of 

Deaths 

which 

occurred 

between 

20and60. 


Proportion  of  Deaths  which  occurred 

at  the  under-mentioned 

periocu  of  Age. 


13 
28 
34 
29 
21 
37 
18 
32 
7 


219 


220 

238 

481 

109 

92 

71 

43 

65 

108 


1,427 


1,149 
773 

1,205 
258 
228 
212 
113 
492 
157 


4,587 


Between 
20—30 


Between '  Between 
30—40  I  40—50 


in  18 
in  11 
in  46 
in  29 
in  25 
in  9 
1  in  131 
I  in  15 
1   in  14 


1    in  17 


in  14 
in  12 
in  22 
in  11 
in  15 
in  16 
in  8 
in  22 
in  15 


1  in  15 


in  16 

in  14 

in  17 

in  12 

in  18 

in  13 

in  13 

in  13 

in  12 


1    in  15 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
J 


in  14 
in  10 
in  15 
in  24 
in  17 
in  9 
in  13 
in  15 
in  14 


1   in  14 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


in  11 
in  14 
in  13 
in  7 
in  11 
in  22 
in  14 
in  14 
in  If) 


1    in  12 


Between 
50—60 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


in  18 

in  IG 

V 

in  23 

in  24 

in  25 

in  10 

in     7 

in  17 

in  14 

1    in  16 


in  18 
in  10 
in  9 
in  12 
in  14 
ia  11 
in  17 
in  13 
m  28 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


in  13 
in  14 
in  14 
in  9 
in  12 
in  10 
in  17 
in  10 
in  19 


1    in  13 


1   in  14    1 
1    in  16!  1 

1    in  181  1 


1  in  I4l 

1  in  23 

1  in  12 

1  in  14 

1  in  18 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1   in  18;   1 


in  18 
in  20 
iu  17 
in  13 
in  21 
in  13 
in  18 
in  18 
in  18 


I    in  17    1    in  18 


Propor- 
tion of 
Deaths 
iroflB 
20  to  60 
to  Total 
Deaths. 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


in  4 
in  3 


m 
in 
in 


4 

5 

in  U 
in  3 
in 
in 


4 
4 


1  in  12    1    in  4 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


in  18 
in  19 
in  13 
in  9 
in  11 
in  9 
in  17 
in  12 
in  19 


1   in  14 


1  in  17 

1  in  22 

1  in  24 

1  in  17 

1  in  31 

1  in  13 

1  in  14 

1  in  19 

1  in  27 


1    in  20 


1   in  8i 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 
in 


3 

4 
4 


1  in  4 


ii2 
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Proportions  of  Deaths  occurring  in  differently 


Glasses. 


Gentry  and  Profetaional  Persons 
and  their  Families, 

Manchester 

Leeds    

Liverpool 

Bath 

Bethnal  Green 

Strand  Union 

Kendal  Union 

County  of  Wilts  (Unions  of)  . 
County  of  Rutland  (Unions  of) 

Total     .     •     .     . 

Farmers  and  Tradesmen, 
and  Fami/iet, 

Manchester 

Leeds    

Liverpool 

Bath 

Bethnal  Green  •     .     •     •     . 

Strand  Uniun 

Kendal  Union 

County  of  Wilts  (Unions  oQ  . 
County  of  Rutland  (Unions  of) 

Total     .... 

Agricultural  Labourers^  Ope- 
ratives, ServantSf  ^c, 

Manchester 

Leeds 

Liverpool 

Bath 

Bethnal  Green 

Strand  Union 

Kendal  Union 

County  of  Wilts  (Unions  of)  . 
County  of  Rutland  (Unions  of) 

Total     .... 


Total 

No.  of 

Deaths 

which 

occurr»»d 

above  60. 


20 
31 
42 
85 
47 
28 
19 
62 
17 


351 


61 

161 

224 

57 

44 

51 

48 

99 

168 


913 


374 
377 
385 
130 
122 
95 
114 
615 
227 


2,439 


Proportion  of  Deaths  which  occurred 

at  the  under-mentioned 

periods  of  Age. 


Between 
60—70 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6 
7 
7 
5 
6 
7 
nl7 
n  5 
n  9 


n  6 


1  in  21 

1  in  13 

1  in  16 

1  in   9 

1  in  13 

1  in   9 

1  ill 

1  in 


6 
7 


I  in   8 


1  in  12 


1  in   20 

1  in  20 

1  in  27 

1  in  16 

1  in  21 

1  in  12 

1  in  11 

1  in  11 

1  in  10 


1   in  18 


Detween 

70-^80 


1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


in  8 
7 
7 
6 
5 
9 
7 
4 
4 


in 
iu 
in 
iu 
in 
in 
in 
in 


1    in  6 


1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 


3S 
12 
22 
12 
15 
13 
10 
6 
7 


1  in    14 


1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 


43 

23 

47 

19 

28 

23 

9 

9 

8 


I  iu   23 


Between 

80—90 


1  in  14 

1  in  13 

1  in34 

1  in    5 

1  in    9 

1  in  22 

1  iu   6 

1  inl2 

1  iu    6 


1  ill  10 


I  in  145 

1  in   3-1 

1  in   51 

1  in   40 


1  in 

1  in 

1  in 

1  in    10 

1  in     S 


93 
22 
13 


1    in  29 


1  in  149 

1  in   62 

1  in  102 

1  iu   45 

1  in   97 

1  in  84 

1  in    15 

1  iu    11 

1  in  10 


1  in   43 


90  and 
upwards. 


1  in  79 

1  i'nl46 

I  in  101 

1  ill    86 

1  in    52 

1  inll9 

1  iu   28 


1  in  115 


1  in  242 

1  in  824 

I  in  869 

1  inl22 

1  in  278 


I  in  31 
1  in   90 


1  in  122 


in  772 

in  485 

in  1865 

iu  149 

in  419 

in  225 

in  207 

in  108 

in  75 


I    in  338 


Propor- 
tion of 
Deaths 
above  60 
to  Total 
Deaths. 


n2i 


I  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 


12 
5 
8 


i 


1  in  5 


1  in  12} 


m  9 
in  15 
in  0} 
inloX 
in  7 
1  iu  dj 
1  in  3] 
1  in  3 


I  in   8 


On  comparing  the  proportion  of  deaths  amongst  all  classes 
between  one  district  and  another,  as  well  as  between  class  and 
class,  the  general  influence  of  the  locality  becomes  strikingly 
apparent.  The  difference  of  mortality  between  one  large  district 
of  the  metropolis  and  another  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular 
view,  made  up  by  Mr.  Alexander  Finlaison,  from  the  superinten- 
dent-registrar's weekly  returns  of  the  mortality  prevalent  in  the 
chief  registration  districts  of  the  metropolis  during  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  But  the  extremes  of  difference  are  more 
strikingly  exhibited  iu  smaller  districts  :^ 
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Table  of  the  Comparative  Mortality  of  the  Five  fbUowing  Divisiom  of  th« 

Metrupolis : — 


Seafoos. 

• 

i 

13 
13 
13 
13 

Weet 
District. 

North 
District. 

Central 
District. 

East 
District. 

Soath 
District. 

Whole  Me- 
tropolis. 

Deaths  In  tha 
FonrSeaaoas 
oatoriO.009 

PeiWHM. 

Winter   .     , 
Spring    .     . 
Summer       • 
Autumn .    . 

2.127 
1.611 
1,486 
1.518 

2.538 
2.066 
1.817 
1.959 

3.064 
2.S64 
2.064 
2.144 

3.227 
2.261 
2.220 
2.476 

3.542 
2.682 
2.458 
2.655 

14.548 
10.887 
10.045 
10.752 

54 
57 

Totals     . 

52 

6.742 

8.430 

9.536 

10.187 

11.337 

46.232 

217 

PopnlatioD    e 
merated,  184 

DU'1 
l.J 

of 

iit-  , 

•  J 

Dtei 

» A 

led' 

300.705 

365.660 

373.806 

392.496 

438.060 

1.870,7iJ7 

Death*     out 
10.000   inha\ 
ante       .     . 

No^rlnhabite 
out  of  whicl 
death  happei 

224 
44-60 

231 
43-38 

233 
39-20 

260 
38-53 

239 
38-64 

247 
40.464 

The  West  District  comprises  Kensington,  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  West- 
minster, St.  Martin-in-the-Fields>  St.  James. 

The  North  District        „  St.  Marylebone,  St.Pancras,  Islington  and  Uadmejr. 

llie  Central  District      „  St.  Giles  and  St.  George,  Strand,  Uolbom,  Clerkea- 

well,  St.  Luke,  Ka^t  Loudon,  West  London,  City 
of  London. 

The  East  District  „  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,Whitechapel,  St.George- 

in-the-Kast,  Stepney,  Poplar. 

The  South  District        „  St.  Saviour^s,  St.  Olave,  Bermondsey,  St.  George, 

Southward,  Newington,  Lambeth,  Cambervell, 
Rotherhithe,  Greenwich. 

The  female  is  most  in  the  house  ;  she  is  the  most  regular  and 
temperate  in  her  habits;  the  male  is  subject  to  the  influence  of 
his  place  of  occupation — ^the  operative  to  his  workshop,  the  clerk  to 
the  counting-house,  and  the  merchant  to  crowded  places  of  busi- 
ness. In  the  following  returns  made  up  by  Mr.  Farr,  and  in 
others  that  will  hereafter  be  cited,  the  mortality  prevalent  amongst 
the  females  is  given  separately,  as  probably  indicating  most  cor- 
rectly the  operation  of  the  noxious  influences  connected  with  the 
place  of  residence : — 

Mean  Annual  Mortality  of  Females  in  the  following  Metropolitan 
districts  in  the  two  Years  and  a  half  ending  31st  December,  1839 : — 

Annual  Deaths. 
Districts.  1  in 

Hackney 57*87 

St.  Greorge,  Hanover  Square       .  57 '  05 

Camberwell 55 '34 

IsHngton 50*03 

Rotherhithe 38*58 

Clerkenwell 38 '54 

St.  Luke 38-49 

Greenwich 38*42 

St.  George,  Southwark    ..•  33*77 

East  and  West  London  .     •     •  33  *  50 

St.  Giles  and  St.  George       .     «  33*40 

Whitechapel 28*15 


I 
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Yet  it  is  to  be  obaened  that  the  best  and  the  worat  districta 
presont  striking  instances  of  extremes  of  condition  in  the  residences 
and  the  inhabitants.  In  tlie  Betluial  Green  and  the  Wbiiechapel 
unions,  in  which  are  found  sa:iie  of  the  worst  conditioned  n 
of  population  in  the  metropolis,  we  also  find  good  man^ons,  welt 
drained  and  protected,  inhabited  Uy  persons  in  the  most  favourable 
circtimstances.  Immediately  behind  rowa  of  the  beat -cons  true  ted 
bouses  in  the  fashionable  districla  of  London  are  some  of  the 
worst  dwellings,  into  which  the  working  classes  are  crowded ;  and 
these  dwelhoes,  by  the  uoxious  influences  described,  are  the  foci 
of  disease.  These  returns  are  all  from  large  parishes,  containing 
ibe  mean  residts  from  all  classes.  If  it  had  been  practicable  to 
give  correctly  the  average  rale  of  mortality  prevalent  in  diSerent 
classes  of  streets,  the  variation  of  results,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
from  the  varialions  of  circumstances,  would  have  been  much 
greater.  Since  the  character  of  the  residences  of  many  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  the  condition  of  their  places  of  work  and 
their  habits  are  known,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  where  the  o 
pations  are  duly  registered,  rclurns,  on  the  principle  of  those  we 
have  first  given  of  the  average  age  of  death  amongst  particular 
classes  will  afford  the  most  close  approximation  lo  accuracy,  or 
the  best  indications  of  the  extent  of  the  operation  of  the  noxious 
circumstances  under  which  each  of  those  classes  is  placed.* 

*  A  tiriercxpUnBlion  of  ttia  coiutruction  of  lablen  of  mortality  nm;  be  iliuirii] 
'supptehciniona  by  iWc  who  are  unjwuuunlwl  with  the  o«Iur      " 


evidence.     If  amangit  44S1  wlia  die  each  jeu,  i.%  at  Lted;  il  be  found  that  ollo- 

<eliv«d 
dlVidGd,  without  iliEliiictioi]  ol  [lie  oltl  and  young,  (^ves^lyiikriu  Ihe  attract ptnod 
ofltff.    ThevariatioDioriuch  avenge  perimli,  lU  ihownby  Ihe  t4bl««  ahsiriUK  tba 


I,  Ihey  bsve  livnd  U2,734ye>n,  ilut  aumbet  ei[ually 


lividcd,  without  ilUliiiction  of  the  oldandyouiig,  giveiSlyiikriu  ihe  avirage  finail 

fltft.    ThevariatioDioriuch  avenge  perimli,  lU  ihownby  Ihe  t4bl««  ahsiriUK  tba 

menu  pcrioda  of  death  of  a  whole  pOjiulRtiuu,  •»  denmedthi!  Imt  Intafitxcundilioa 

*"''''        '  iniinicbaithOKurLJverpaul.Hben, 

my,  une-lhirtielh  uf  the  nKeilaioeJ 

ile«  only  nerve,  however,  for  remore 

itapariHiii  of  Ihe  cooditioaof  Uiffi>rea(  diilriela,  for  il  will  bsprri'civeil  how  lain  will 

ilhediffciei  -         '-  •■  -        ■ 


populatlDn  are  iwept  amy  eveiy  y^ar.    Such  lablea 
''■ioQofuiffi>reot  di«tLel»,forii 
I*  uf  two  cDiDiDuaiiiei  having  eiaclly  Ihe  naiiie  [iio|iuilioai 
ui  moruiiiy,  dui  lu  oae  of  which  the  death*  occur  piincipullf  amonpt  the  hifoi  ' 
populBtioD,  and  the  olhec  in  which  Ihey  occiii  amongit  Ihe  ndulti.    Thin  in  ail  II 
paiinhea  of  Leedt,  wheiu  the  avenigu  age  of  deatho  ufall  wbudiu  ii  21  jtrori,  aim 
oia  deatb-t  occur  chiefly  at  joung  iigea  amaaipt  the  labnuring  c)a>ie>,  thepiaportioi 
of  the  population  who  die  aimuatly  i>  only  1  in  37.     The  average  age  ol  death,  i 
the  average  extern  ot  life  to  every  individual,  may  gu  ua  iacnraiiag.  and  yet  tl 
proportioni  who  die  leinaiii  the  aame.     Hence  it  »  thai  atatialical  returni  of  tl 
propuctiona  of  death,  which  are  ao  generally  used,  aia  fundamentally  unliable  aa 
means  of  aacertaining  the  ptDgieinive  laniiary  conditinn  of  a  pcipulattun  in  diHerent 
counliici.      The  pmbabililHi  e/  life  at  difiurent  periudi  uf  lite  on  which  ioburance 
com|iBniei  act,  are  deteimincd   by  tiblea  of  a  diffcreat  cooilrudioii.     To  form  a 
(able  of  ihe  prgbabilitiei  of  lire  ai  given  perioda,  it)  lOUOcuea  aay,  the  date  of  the 
binh  in  each  cute  iit  aiceilained,  aud  obnervsliutia  are  made  of  how  many  rrmdio 
alive  at  the  end  of  eacli  ye.r  at  Ihe  diifetent  period!  of  life.     From  the  di9Vrcnt 
agei  at  which  that  lODO  have  died,  it  ia  held  to  he  pohable  that  every  other  ItXHI 
penoni  aimilarly  drcimutuiced  will  lUe.     The  olwervatiaDa  on  which  lablea  of  thia 
drscriptioii  have  been  founded  have  ijenerally  been  Irom  tniacd  elaiaci  diSereiilly 

been  made  (u  determine  Ihe  proliahihtiea  uf  life  to  any  one  cLua  of  workpeople,  or  to 
any  one  elan  of  profBeaional  i>ereona.  Tb»  ttir«e  lablea  of  the  praporliona  of  deathi 
at  diflrient  aget  wouM  he  ul  liille  >eivice  lo  indicuie  ihe  piouahdily  of  liie  ■■  -"■- 
ferent  agei  uidesi  we  could  aiceiiiun  with  cxatiueat  tlu  preciae  numliera 
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Deaths,  and  Mean  Chances  of  Life.  167 

The  annexed  linear  view  of  the  numbers  of  deaths  from  the 
chief  diseases  during  every  month  of  two  years  in  the  metropolis 
will  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  and 
especially  of  the  winter,  when  there  is  the  most  cold,  wet,  and 
crowding. 

In  Scotland  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  systematized  registries 
of  mortality  or  of  the  causes  of  mortality,  and  we  are  therefore 
unable  to  make  the  same  comparisons  as  in  England  ;  yet  so  far 
as  the  records  of  the  dispensaries  serve,  they  are  confirmatory  of 
the  returns  with  respect  to  the  ditiferent  rates  of  mortality  in  dif- 
ferently conditioned  districts  in  England.  Thus,  in  a  report  from 
Leith,  it  is  stated  that — 

"  Contagious  febrile  diseases  of  all  kinds  are  met  with  in  Leith,  par- 
ticularly typhus,  which  in  certain  seasons  is  prevalent  to  a  great  extent. 
The  parts  of  the  town  in  which  it  seems  to  prevail  chiefly  (so  far  as 
can  be  deduced  from  the  records  of  the  Leith  Dispensary  for  the  last 
five  years)  are  the  central  and  most  crowded  districts  in  which  the 
number  of  cases  amongst  the  poor  during  the  last  five  years  have  been 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  6  of  the  whole  population,  while  in  other  dis- 
tricts not  so  central  in  situation,  but  inhabited  by  persons  of  nearly  the 
same  class,  the  proportion  has  been  not  above  1  to  13  within  these 
districts.  One  locality  containing  a  population  of  1579,  has  produced 
433  cases  of  contagious  fevers  in  general  (of  which  306  were  of  typhus) 
in  dispensary  practice,  within  five  years,  being  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  SJ- 
of  fevers  in  general,  and  1  to  5J  of  typhus  to  the  gross  population; 
of  these  433  cases,  130  of  all  fevers,  and  96  of  typhus,  occurred  in 
the  two  narrow  streets  (St.  Andrew's-street  and  Giles's-street)  which 
bound  the  district  to  the  norih  and  south,  the  remaunder  in  the  narrow 
lanes  and  closes  communicating  with  them.  These  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  the  town." 

An  impression  is  often  prevalent  that  a  heavy  mortality  is  an 
imavoidable  condition  of  all  large  towns,  and  of  a  town  population 
in  general.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  groups  of  cottages 
on  a  high  hill,  exposed  to  the  most  salubrious  breezes  when  clean- 
liness is  neglected,  are  often  the  nests  of  fever  and  disease,  as 
intense  as  the  most  crowded  districts.  The  mortuary  returns  of 
particular  districts  (in  the  essentials  of  drainage,  cleansing,  and 
ventilation,  to  which  it  is  practicable  to  make  other  districts 
approximate,  and  that  too  with  reductions  of  existing  charges), 

classes  /iving  from  which  the  deaths  have  occurred.  More  than  half  the  children 
of  the  working  classes  die,  and  only  one-fifth  of  the  children  of  the  gentry  die,  before 
the  fifth  year  of  n^e ;  and  after  having  attained  that  af^,  the  probabiiitiet  •/  H/b  of 
the  labourer's  child  might  be  greater  than  that  of  the  child  of  the  person  of  the  iop»- 
rior  classes;  but  though  we  have  other  evidence  that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  we  have 
nut  the  evidence  of  well-constructed  tables  of  the  probability  of  life  at  diffinent 
|)erio(ls  strictly  applicable  to  that  class.  Though  the  proportions  per  cent,  of  thoee 
who  die  in  the  higher  and  in  the  lower  claitses  approximate  in  the  periods  between 
20  and  60  years  of  age,  yet  we  know  that  the  probabilities  of  life  in  each  class  at  each 
period  are  widely  different.  The  probable  duration  of  life  of  a  miner  who  had  attained 
40  years  of  age  may  not  be,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  not,  half  that  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  not  one-third  that  of  a  person  of  the  higher  ranks  who  had 
attained  the  same  period. 
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prove  that  a  high  degree  of  mortality  does  not  invariably  belong 
to  the  population  of  all  towns,  and  probably  not  necessarily  to 
any,  even  where  the  population  is  engaged  in  manufactures.  The 
M  proportion  of  deaths  appears  in  some  oi  the  suburbs  of  the  metro- 
polis (as  at  Hackney),  and  of  Manchester  and  Leeds,  to  be  lower 
than  amongst  the  highest  classes  in  two  of  the  agricultural 
counties. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  Dr.  d'Espine,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  Health  of  Geneva,  who  has  examined  the  records 
of  the  mortality  prevalent  amongst  the  population  extra  muros, 
as  well  as  that  in  the  city  (which  will  hereafter  be  submitted 
to  special  notice),  that  the  deaths  were  in  the  iniral  districts 
1  in  39-3 ;  whilst  in  the  city  they  were  1  in  44*7  of  the  whole 
of  the  population  in  the  year  1838.  In  the  poorest  and  worst 
conditioned  of  the  rural  districts  the  proportions  of  the  deaths 
were  the  greatest.  In  the  year  1837  the  deaths  were  in  the 
poorest  of  the  rural  districts  1  in  38*6;  in  the  intermediate  dis- 
trict, I  in  40*8;  in  the  richest  district,  1  in  53-2. 

In  comparison  with  the  very  high  state  of  the  chances  of  life  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  the  city  of  Bath  presents  an  example  confirma- 
tory of  this  view.  The  Rev.  Whitwell  Eltvin  has  supplied  the 
following  return  of  the  chances  of  life  amongst  the  different  classes 
in  that  city.  Out  of  616  cases  of  death  in  1840,  the  results  were 
as  follow : — 

No.  of  Average  Age 

Deaths.  of  Deceased. 

146  Gentlemen,  professional  persons,  and  their  families     •     •     55 

244  Tradesmen  and  their  families 37 

896  Mechanics,  labourers,  and  their  families 25 

The  very  high  average  chances  of  life  amongst  the  middle  classes, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  farmers,  &c.  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  is  the  fact  adduced  as  most  strongly  proving 
the  salubrity  of  the  place. 

**  In  making  these  returns,"  says  Mr.  Elwin,  "  I  have  thrown  out  all 
visitors  and  occasional  residents,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  locality,  with 
•  the  assistance  of  the  clerk  of  the  union,  has  enabled  me  to  attain  com- 
plete accuracy  with  respect  to  the  gentry,  and  a  close  approximation  to 
it  in  the  remaining  cases.  The  difference  in  the  ages  of  these  several 
classes  presents  to  my  mind  a  tolerably  exact  scale  of  the  difference  of 
their  abodes.  The  large  houses,  the  broad  streets,  looking  almost  inva- 
riably on  one  side  or  other  upon  parks  or  gardens  or  open  coimtry,  the 
spacious  squares,  the  crescents  built  upon  the  brows  of  the  hills  without 
a  single  obstruction  to  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  give  the  gentry  of  Bath 
that  superiority  over  other  grades  and  other  cities  which  their  longevity 
indicates.  And  herein,  it  appears  to  me,  consists  the  value  of  the  return. 
It  shows  that  the  congregation  of  men  is  not  of  necessity  unhealthy ; 
nay,  that  towns,  possessing  as  they  do  superior  medical  skill  and  readier 
access  to  advice,  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  have  an  advan- 
I  tage  over  the  country.     The  situation  of  the  tradesmen  of  Bath,  inferior 
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as  it  is  to  that  of  the  gentry,  is  better  than  that  of  their  own  station  in 
other  places.  The  streets  they  chiefly  inhabit,  though  with  many  excep- 
tions, are  wide,  and  swept  by  free  currents  of  air,  with  houses  large  and 
well  ventilated.  The  condition  of  the  poor  is  worse  than  would  be  anti- 
cipated from  the  other  portions  of  the  town.  They  are  chiefly  located  in 
low  districts  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  narrow  alleys  and  confined 
courts  are  very  numerous.  Yet  even  here  we  have  an  unquestionable 
advantage  over  roost  large  towns.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  was 
expressing  my  horror  to  a  medical  gentleman  at  some  portions  of  the 
habitations  of  the  poor,  when  he  replied,  that  it  excited  little  attention, 
because  they  were  so  much  better  than  what  was  to  be  seen  in  other  parta 
of  the  kingdom. 

'*  Whatever  influence  occupation  and  other  circumstances  may  have 
upon  mortality,  no  one  can  inspect  the  registers  without  being  struck  by 
the  deteriorated  value  of  life  in  inferior  localities,  even  where  the  inhabit- 
ants were  the  same  in  condition  with  those  who  lived  longer  in  better 
situations.  The  average  age  of  death  among  the  gentlemen  was  as  high  as 
GO,  till  I  came,  at  the  conclusion,  to  a  small  but  damp  district,  in  which 
numerous  cases  of  fever  brought  down  the  average  to  54.  So  again  with 
the  shopkeepers,  the  average  was  reduced  two  by  the  returns  from  streets 
which,  though  inhabited  by  respectable  men,  were  narrow  in  front  and 
shut  in  at  the  back.  The  average  among  the  labourers  was  greatly 
diminished  by  the  returns  from  some  notorious  courts,  and  raised  again 
in  a  still  iiigher  proportion  by  districts  which  appertained  rather  to  the 
country  than  the  town.  Of  three  cases  of  centenarians,  one  of  whom"^ 
had  attained  the  vast  age  of  106,  two  belonged  to  this  favoured  situation. 
Not  but  that  great  ages  were  to  be  found  in  the  worst  parts  as  in  the 
best,  or  that  particular  streets  did  not  in  a  measure  run  counter  to  the 
rule.  Still,  wherever  I  brought  into  opposition  districts  of  considerable 
extent,  I  found  the  law  more  or  less  to  obtain.  Bath  is  a  favourable  town 
to  institute  the  comparison,  from  presenting  such  marked  contrasts  in  its 
houses,  and  the  inquiry  being  little  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
noxious  trades,  which  in  some  towns  would  necessarily  disturb  every  cal- 
culation of  the  kind.  Even  here  a  colony  of  shoemakers  would  bring 
down  the  average  of  its  healthiest  spot  to  the  age  of  childhood.  My 
attention  was  called  to  this  circumstance  by  the  clerk  incidentally 
remarking  that  more  shoemakers  were  married  at  his  office,  and  were 
uniformly  more  dirty  and  ill-dressed,  than  any  other  class  of  persons. 
The  proneness  to  marriage  or  concubinage  in  proportion  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  parties  is  notorious,  and  I  anticipated  from  tb.e  fact  an 
(  abundant  offspring,  afterwards  to  be  carried  off  by  premature  disease. 
Accordingly  I  went  with  this  view  through  several  of  the  registers,  and 
the  result  was,  that  while  the  average  of  death  amongst  the  families  of 
labourers  and  artisans  in  general  was  24  and  25,  that  of  shoemakers  was 
only  14.  Had  the  shoemakers  been  excluded  from  the  former  average, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  this  comparison  they  should  have  been,  the  dispro- 
portion would  be  some  years  greater. 

"  The  deaths  from  fever  and  contagious  diseases  I  found  to  be  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  worst  parts  of  the  town.  An  epidemic  small- 
pox raged  at  the  end  of  the  year  1837,  and  carried  off  upwards  of  300 
persons ;  yet  of  all  this  number  1  do  not  think  there  was  a  single  gen- 
tleman, and  not  above  two  or  three  tradesmen.  The  residences  of  the 
labouring  classes  were  pretty  equally  visited,  disease  showing  here  and 
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there  a  predilection  for  particular  spots,  and  settling  with  full  virulence 
in  Avon-street  and  its  offsets.  I  went  through  the  registers  from  the 
commencement,  and  observed  that,  whatever  contagious  or  epidemic 
diseases  prevailed, — fever,  small-pox,  influenza, — ^this  was  the  scene  of 
its  principal  ravages ;  and  it  is  the  very  place  of  which  every  person 
acquainted  with  Bath  would  have  predicted  this  result.  Everything  vile 
and  offensive  is  congregated  there.  All  the  scum  of  Bath — its  low  prosti- 
tutes, its  thieves,  its  beggars — are  piled  up  in  the  dens  rather  than  houses 
of  which  the  street  consists.  Its  population  is  the  most  disproportioned 
to  the  accommodation  of  any  I  have  ever  heard ;  and  to  aggravate  the 
mischief,  the  refuse  is  commonly  thrown  under  the  staircase ;  and  water 
more  scarce  than  in  any  quarter  of  the  town.  It  would  hardly  be  an 
hyperbole  to  say  that  there  is  less  water  consumed  than  beer ;  and  alto- 
gether it  would  be  more  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  description  of  this 
dreadful  spot  than  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  to  those  who  have  never 
seen  it  A  prominent  feature  in  tlie  midst  of  this  mass  of  physical  and 
moral  evils  is  the  extraordinary  number  of  illegitimate  children ;  the  off- 
spring of  persons  who  in  all  respects  live  together  as  man  and  wife. 
Without  the  slightest  objection  to  the  legal  obligation,  the  moral  degra- 
dation is  such  that  marriage  is  accounted  a  superfluous  ceremony,  not 
worth  the  payment  of  the  necessary  fees ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  it 
was  given  out  that  these  would  be  dispensed  with,  upwards  of  50  persons 
from  Avon-street,  who  had  lived  together  for  years,  voluntarily  came 
forward  to  enter  into  a  union.  And  thus  it  invariably  happens  in 
crowded  haunts  of  sin  and  filth,  where  principle  is  obliterated,  and  where 
public  opinion,  which  so  oflen  operates  in  the  place  of  principle,  is  never 
heard ;  where,  to  say  truth,  virtue  is  treated  with  the  scorn  which  in 
better  society  is  accorded  to  vice.  I  have  been  rendered  familiar  with 
these  places  by  holding  a  curacy  in  the  midst  of  them  for  upwards  of  a 
year,  and  my  duty  as  chaplain  to  the  union,  in  visiting  the  friends  of 
paupers  or  discharged  paupers  themselves,  keep  up  the  knowledge  I  then 
contracted. 

"  I  think  these  facts  supply  us  with  important  conclusions.  Whether 
wc  compare  one  part  of  Bath  with  another  or  Bath  with  other  towns, 
we  find  health  rising  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  the  residences  ; 
we  find  morality,  in  at  least  a  great  measure,  following  the  same  law,  and 
both  these  inestimable  blessings  within  the  reach  of  the  legislature  to 
secure.  When  viewed  in  this  light,  these  investigations,  so  often  dis- 
tressing and  disgusting,  acquire  dignity  and  importance." 

The  suffering  and  expense  of  life  prevalent  in  differently  situ- 
ated districts  observed  in  this  country,  are  consistent  with  the 
experience  of  the  continent. 

in  a  report  prepared  by  M.  Villerme,  as  the  reporter  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  appointed  to 
investigate  some  statistical  data  on  the  mortality  prevalent  in  that 
city,  and  the  department  of  the  Seine,  several  tables  are  given 
to  show  the  proportions  of  deaths  that  occur  in  each  of  the  several 
arrondissements.  In  the  table  on  which  the  most  reliance  appears 
to  be  placed,  the  mortality  in  each  arrondissement  is  exhibited 
as  it  occurs  in  the  private  residences.  In  the  following  table 
the  arrondissements  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  proportions 
in  which  the  houses  are  exempted  from  taxation^  on  the  ground 
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of  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants^  beginning  with  the  anrondisse- 
ments  where  the  exemptions  are  the  fewest,  where  the  houses  are 
the  largest  and  most  valuable,  and  proceeding  to  those  where  the 
exemptions  are  most  numerous,  and  the  houses  the  least  in  sixe, 
as  indicated  by  the  value.  The  average  of  exempted  houses,  with 
slight  exceptions,  he  considers  a  fair  indication  of  the  avexage 
condition  of  each  arrondissement  as  compared  with  the  other 
arrondissements.  In  this  table  I  have  included  a  column  showing 
the  deaths  of  persons  from  each  arrondissement  who  die  in  the 
public  hospitals  and  other  places  appropriated  to  the  care  of  the 
sick.  These  tables  perhaps  comprise  the  whole  of  the  mortality 
that  occurs  in  that  capital.  1  have  added  the  proportions  of 
deaths  from  cholera  in  each  arrondissement,  which  followed  in 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  arrondissements  the  general  law  of  mor- 
tality, with  some  irregularities  in  the  intermediate  arrondissements 
which  I  have  not  seen  accounted  for : — 
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3.  Muntmartre .     •     •     • 

007 

425 

62 

71 

38 

43 

90 

2.  Chaniiie  d'Antin   •      . 

Oil 

604 

60 

67 

43 

48 

107 

1 .  Rouie,  Tuileries      •     • 

0-11 

497 

58 

66 

45 

52 

82 

4.  St.  Honor  £,  Luuvra  .      . 

015 

328 

58 

62 

33 

34 

54 

11.  Luxembourg,  &c     .     • 

0-19 

257 

51 

61 

33 

39 

17 

6.  Porte  St  Denis,  Temple 

0-21 

242 

54 

58 

35 

38 

62 

5.  Faubourg  St.  Denis 

0*22 

225 

53 

64 

34 

42 

67 

7.  St.  Avoie      .     •     •     • 

0-22 

217 

52 

59 

35 

41 

34 

10.  Monnaie,  luTalides*     • 

0-23 

285 

50 

49 

36 

36 

34 

9.  He  St.  Louis      •     .     • 

0-31 

172 

44 

50 

25 

30 

22 

8.  St.  Antoine  .      .     •     • 

0-32 

172 

43 

46 

\lo 

28 

36 

12.  Jardin  du  Roi    •      .     • 

0-38 

147 
In  all  ] 

43 

Paris 

44 

•     • 

24 

26 

35 

32 

36 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  each  table  the  mortality  is  the  lowest 
in  the  three  richest  arrondissements  (1,  2,  and  3),  and  is  the 
highest  in  the  three  arrondissements,  which  are  positively  the 
poorest,  namely,  the  8th,  9th,  and  I'ith.  Similar  results  were 
deduced  from  comparisons  of  the  mortality  prevalent  in  streets 
inhabited  by  different  classes ;  and  from  comparisons  of  the  dif- 
ferent rates  of  mortality  prevalent  amongst  persons  of  the  same 
condition  as  to  income,  but  residing  in  houses  of  favourable  or 
unfavourable  construction  and  situation. 

If  we  could  ascertain  the  rales  of  mortality  formerly  prevalent 
in  the  separate  districts  of  each  large  town,  it  is  probable  we  should 
find  that  the  improvement  in  the  average  chances  of  life  of  the 
whole  town  has  been  raised  principally  by  the  improved  chances 
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in  Uie  clislricls  where  the  streets  have  been  widened,  paved,  and 
cleansed,  and  the  houMca  enlarged  and  drained;  and  that  the 
amount  of  sickness  and  chances  of  life  in  the  inferior  distncls  are 
as  little  altered  as  Iheir  general  physical  condition.  The  present 
eondition  of  those  parts  of  London  where  the  average  mortality 
is  1  in  28  annually,  appears  to  be  not  dissimilar  lo  the  general 
condition  of  the  whole  metropolis  about  a  century  ago,  which  was 
said  lo  be  about  1  in  20,  a  rale  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
most  neglected  streets. 

Dr.  Heberden,  in  an  able  paper  which  he  wrote  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  on  the  disappearance  of  several  dis- 
eases in  London,  ascribes  the  fact,  and  the  advance  of  tlie  public 
heahh.  to  the  improvements  that  have  gradually  taken  pUce  in 
the  widening,  paving,  and  cleansmg  tlie  streets  since  the  great 
conflagration.  He  observes  that  '■  the  annual  pestilential  fever 
of  Constantinople  very  much  resembles  that  of  our  gaols  and 
crowded  hospitals,"  and  "is  only  called  plague  when  attended 
with  buboes  and  carbuncles."  He  ascribes  the  exemption  to 
"  our  change  of  manners,  our  love  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation, 
which  have  produced  amongst  us,  I  do  not  say  an  incapability, 
but  a  great  inaptnessaiiy  longer  to  receive  it."  The  examination 
of  the  disease  prevalent  in  the  poorer  districts,  however,  raises  the 
question  whether  they  have  not,  in  the  "pestilential  fever  by 
which  they  are  ravaged,"  any  other  than  a  type  of  the  malady 
from  which  it  is  supposed  the  country  is  exempted.  The  fever 
itself  is  almost  as  severe  in  particular  neighbourhoods  and  in  unfa- 
vourable states  of  the  weather,  as  it  is  staled  to  be  in  the  bad 
quarters  of  Constantinople. 

The  like  improvement  in  the  public  health  lliat  has  followed 
the  slow  structural  improvements  in  the  best  districts  of  the  me- 
tropolis has  been  displayed  in  Paris,  where  some  of  the  worst 
districts  which  remain  in  a  condition  not  dissimilar  to  that  in 
which  the  wliole  of  Paris  is  described  to  have  been,  in  closeness  and 
filth,  and  where  the  chances  of  life  have  remained  nearly  in  the 
same  low  eondition.  M.  De  Villerme,  in  proof  of  an  improve- 
ment commensurate  with  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  houses,  and  the  habits  of  tho 
inhabitants,  cites  a  curious  document  of  the  date  of  ilie  fourteenth 
century,  namely,  the  register  of  a  lax  levied  ujion  all  assessable 
persons  of  Paris,  when  Philip-le-Bel  knighted  his  eldest  son,  who 
afterwards  succeeded  him  under  the  name  of  Louis  the  Xth.  The 
persons  assessed  were  housekeepers,  manufacturers,  merchants, 
masters  of  the  different  handicrafts,  master  jewellers,  masler 
masons,  master  upholsterers,  haberdashers, confectioners,  butchers, 
brewers,  wine,  corn,  and  eloth  merchants,  the  heads  of  houses, 
amongst  whom  mortality  in  the  present  times  would  he  slight 
compared  with  that  prevalent  amongst  the  lower  classes.  From 
the  number  of  this  class  who  are  named  and  registered  street  by 
Street  by  tho  parish  priests,  as  having  thed  between  the  date  of 
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the  assessment  and  the  date  when  the  tax  was  levied^  it  appears 
that  232  out  of  6042  died  in  thirteen  months  and  a  half,  during  a 
time  which  was  not  remarked  for  any  extraordinary  sickness. 
From  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  general  annual  mortality  in 
Paris  could  not  be  less  at  the  commencement  of  the  14lh  century 
than  one-twentieth  or  a  twenty -second  part  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation; whereas  in  later  times  the  general  mortality  has  not  been 
known  to  exceed  one  thirty-second  part.  The  general  mortality, 
therefore,  or  rather  the  mortality  of  a  high  and  select  class,  was 
worse  in  the  14th  century  than  the  mortality  in  the  worst  districts 
in  tlie  19th,  where  it  was  1  in  24. 

"  But  it  will  be  said,"  observes  M.  Villermt?,  "  how  can  so  dreadful 
a  mortality  be  admitted  to  have  taken  place  in  a  climate  so  salubrious 
as  that  of  Paris  ?  1  confess  that  if,  in  order  to  justify  that  statement,  I 
had  nothing  but  the  book  of  assessment  of  the  year  1313,  I  should  not 
have  allowed  myself  at  this  distance  of  time  to  have  made  any  use  of 
the  facts  which  are  found  recorded  in  the  book  of  which  I  am  speaking; 
but  the  accounts  of  the  time  inform  us  how  much  public  hygiene  was 
then  neglected,  and  that  in  Paris  particularly,  the  horrible  tilth  of  the 
streets  was  insupportable,  so  much  were  they  encumbered  with  dirt  of 
every  kin<l. 

*'  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  dirtiness  of  the  streets  of  Pftris, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  from  the  words  of  an  ordi- 
nance of  Charles  VI.  issued  in  13S8,  *  And  whereas  the  pavements  of 
Paris  are  much  injured  and  fallen  into  decay,  so  that  in  many 
places  no  horse  or  carriage  can  go  without  very  great  danger  and  in- 
convenience, and  whereas  this  town  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  full  of 
dirt,  rubbish,  and  ordure,  which  each  person  has  left  at  his  own  door, 
so  that  it  is  a  great  horror,  and  a  great  displeasure  to  all  persons  of  re- 
spectability and  honour,  and  a  great  scandal  and  shame  to  this  city,  and 
a  great  grief  and  prejudice  to  the  human  beings  dwelling  in  and  fre- 
quenting the  said  city,  who  by  the  infection  of  the  stinking  mass  of 
filth,  have  fallen  in  times  past  into  great  illness  and  infirmities  of  body, 
and  great  mortality.' 

'Mt'must  be  borne  in  mind  (many  other  facts  prove  it),"  observes 
M.  yillerm(;,  "that  the  humble  citizens  of  the  present  day,  artisans  for 
example,  arc  for  the  most  part  much  better  off,  as  regards  air,  and  those 
conveniencies  which  preserve  life  than  persons  of  much  greater  wealth 
were  in  former  times  in  this  capital."  From  a  passage  in  Ulpien,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  chances  of  life  is  in  ancient  Rome  as  deduced  from 
the  experience  of  a  select  class  was  30  years. 

He  states,  that  the  first  agent  to  improvement  is  changing 
the  infected  air  that  they  inspired  in  Paris  for  air  that  is  pure. 
In  the  recent  progress  of  the  same  change  it  has  been  observed 
there,  as  in  this  country,  that  parts  of  streets  better  paved 
and  cleansed  are  marked  by  the  comparative  infrequency  of 
disease. 

Yet  how  much  remains  to  be  done  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
Paris,  with  a  drier  and  more  salubrious  climate,  the  mortality  is 
still  greater  than  in  London;  and  that  the  advantages  of  which 
M.  ViUerme  justly   speaks  so  highly,  are  distributed  with  ex- 
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treme  inequality,  is  apparent  from  his  tables,  which  show  that  in 
one  district  the  mortsdity  has  diminished  to  1  in  52 ;  whilst  in 
another  it  remains  as  great  as  1  in  26  annually.  So  we  have 
seen  that  in  London  it  ranges  from  1  in  28  to  1  in  57 ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  township  of  Manchester,  a  population  of 
nearly  80,000,  one  twenty-eighth  are  swept  away  annusdly,  whilst, 
in  a  favoured  suburban  district,  no  more  than  one  sixty-third  part 
die. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  M.  Ducpetiaux,  the  Inspector-general 
of  prisons  in  Belgium,  with  the  copy  of  a  report  on  an  inquiry 
similar  to  the  present,  into  the  condition  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion in  Brussels.  I  have  submitted  an  extract  from  it  in  the  Appendix, 
descriptive  of  the  general  condition  in  which  their  residences  were 
found.  When  the  proportion  which  the  well-conditioned  houses 
of  that  city  bear  to  the  great  mass  is  considered,  it  will  not  excite 
surprise  to  those  who  have  traversed  the  poorer  districts  to  find 
that  the  average  mortality  amongst  the  whole  population  was, 
in  the  year  1840,  1  in  24.  In  1829,  it  appears  to  have  been 
1  in  21. 

In  illustration  of  the  moral  and  social  effects  to  be  antici- 
pated from  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  pestilence 
amongst  the  labouring  classes,  and  for  the  increase  of  their  du- 
ration of  life,  concurrently  with  an  increase  of  the  population. 
I  refer  to  the  effects  experienced  in  Geneva  from  the  like  im- 
provements effected  during  the  lapse  of  centuries.  That  city  is, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  one  in  Europe  in  which  there 
is  an  early  and  complete  set  of  registers  of  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths.  These  registries  were  established  in  the  year  1549, 
and  are  viewed  as  pre-appointed  evidences  to  civil  rights,  and  are 
kept  with  great  care.  This  registration  includes  the  name  of  the 
disease  which  has  caused  the  death,  entered  by  a  district  physician 
who  is  charged  by  the  State  with  the  inspection  of  eviery  person 
who  dies  within  his  district.  A  second  table  is  made  up  from 
certificates  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  disease,  with  a  specifica- 
tion of  the  symptoms,  and  observations  required  to  be  made  by 
the  private  physician  who  may  have  had  the  care  of  the  deceased. 
These  registries  have  been  the  subject  of  frequent  careful  exami- 
nations. It  appears  from  them  that  the  progress  of  the  popu- 
lation intra  muros  of  that  city  has  been  as  follows  : — 


In  the  Year 

Inhabitantt. 

1589 

13,000 

1693 

16,111 

1698 

16,934 

1711 

18,500 

1721 

20.781 

1755 

21,816 

1781 

24,810 

1783 

25,300 

Proportionate  rate  of  Increase 

ai  compared  with  1589.  ' 

100 

124,  or    24 

per  cent 

130,  or    30 

99 

142,  or    42 

9> 

160,  or    60 

>» 

168,  or    68 

»> 

191,  or    91 

»> 

196,  or    96 

$f 

In  the  Year 

Inhabitants. 

1789 

26,140 

1905 

22,300 

1812 

24,158 

1822 

24,886 

1828 

26,121 

1834 

27,177 

concurrently  vrith  its  Increase  in  Health.  1 75 

Proportionate  Rate  of  Inereatft 
as  compared  with  1589. 

201,  or  101  per  cent. 

171,  or    71       „ 

186,  or    86       „ 

191,  or    91       „ 

201,  or  101       „ 

209,  or  109       „ 

It  is  proved  in  a  report  by  M,  Edward  Mallet,  one  of  the 
most  able  that  have  been  made  from  these  registries,  that  this 
increase  of  the  population  has  been  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
probable  duration  of  life  in  that  city  : — 

Proportionate  rate  of  Inereaie 
Tears.  Months.  Dajrs.  as  compared  with  the  end 

of  16th  Century. 
Towards  the  end  of" 
the  16th  century 

the  probabilities^      8  7  26  100 

ot   lite   were,    to 

every    individual 

born 

In  the  17th  century   13  3  16  153,  or    53  per  cent. 

1701-1750      .27  9  13  321,  or  221       „ 

1751-1800      .     31  3  5  361,  or  261       „ 

1801-1813      .     40  8  0  470,  or  370       „ 

1814-1833       .45  0  29  521,  or  421       „ 

The  progression  of  the  population  and  the  increased  duration 
of  life  had  been  attended  by  a  progression  in  happiness  :  as  pros- 
perity advanced  marriages  became  fewer  and  later;*  the  proportion 
of  births  were  reduced,  but  greater  numbers  of  the  infants  bom 
were  preserved  ;"jr  and  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  manhood 
became  greater.  In  the  early  and  barbarous  periods,  the  exces- 
sive mortality  was  accompanied  by  a  prodigious  fecundity.  In 
the  ten  last  years  of  the  17th  century,  a  marriage  still  produced 
five  children  and  more  ;  the  probable  duration  of  life  attained  was 

*  It  is  the  practice  in  Geneva  for  female  servants  to  delay  murriage  until  they 
h«ve  saved  enough  to  furnish  a  hoosef  &c  In  illustration  of  this  state  of  things 
it  in  stated  that  m  290  out  of  956  marriages,  the  female  was  at  the  time  of  marriage 
older  than  the  male.  With  further  advances  in  prosperity,  it  is  anticipated  that 
age  of  marriage  would  again  diminish. 

f  **  Out  of  100  deaths  in  the  16th  century,  25*  9 2  were  children  in  their  first  year ; 
in  the  17th  century,  23-72;  in  the  18th  century,  20*12;  in  1801-13,  thw  were 
16*57;  and  in  1814-33,  they  were  13*85."     In  Liverpool,  the  number  of  children 
which  in  the  year  1840  died  under  one  year  of  age  was  no  less  than  23  per  cent,  or 
what  it  was  in  Gkneva  in  the  17th  centtiry.     In  the  county  of  Wilts  where  the  pro- 
portionate mortality  is  1  in  58,  the  deatlu  of  children  iu  the  first  year  were  16  per 
cent.      Dr.  Qriffin,   in   a  report  on   the  sanitary  condition  of  the  population  of 
Limerick,  where  the  births  appear  to  bear  such  proportions  to  the  marriages  as  they 
appear  to  have  Iwrne  in  G^eneva  in  the  earliest  periods,  namely,  of  five  children  to  a 
marriage,  and  more  in  the  wor»t-conditioned  districts,  makes  an  important  observa- 
tion on  the  subject :  "  I  find  that  as  the  poor  nurse  their  own  children,  there  is  in , 
general  an  interval  of  al>out  two  years  between  the  birth  of  one  child  and  that  of  the  "' 
next ;  but  if  the  child  dies  early  on  the  breast,  this  interval  will  be  much  shotter; 
and  if  this  occurs  oAen,  there  will  be  a  certain  numl>er  bom  as  it  were/or  th^purpote  , 
of  dying  ;  and  thew  being  soon  replaced,  the  same  mimber  may  still  l>e  preferr^  •«  \ 
if  tliere  had  been  few  or  no  deaths,  or  only  the  ordinary  numl>er.''    Of  tliete  55  per  \ 
cent.  died. 
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not  20  vears.  and  Geneva  had  scarcelv  17,000  inhabitants. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  ISth  centurv  there  was  scarcely  three 
children  to  a  marriage,  and  the  probabilities  of  life  exceeded  32 
vears.  At  the  present  time  a  marriage  only  produces  2}  children  ; 
the  probability  of  life  is  45*  years,  and  Geneva,  which  exceeds 
27,000  in  population,  has  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  civilization 
and  of  ''* prosperite  materielUy  In  1^>36  the  population  appeared 
to  have  attained  its  summit ;  the  births  barely  replaced  the  deaths. 

M.  Mallet  observes,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  causes,  and  the  different  degrees  of  intensity 
of  each  of  the  causes  that  have  tended  to  produce  this  result. 
It  is,  however,  attributed  generally  to  the  advance  in  the  condition 
of  all  classes ;  to  the  medical  science  of  the  public  health  being 
better  understood  and  applied  ;  to  larger  and  better  and  cleaner 
dwellings ;  more  abundant  and  healthy  food  ;  the  cessation  of  the 
great  epidemics  which,  from  time  to  time,  decimated  the  popula- 
tion ;  the  precautions  taken  against  famine ;  and  better  regulated 
public  and  private  life.  As  an  instance  of  the  effects  of  regimen 
in  the  preservation  of  life,  he  mentions  that,  in  an  establishment 
for  the  care  of  female  orphans  taken  from  the  poorest  classes,  out 
of  86  reared  in  24  years,  one  only  had  died  These  orphans  were 
taken  from  the  poor.  The  average  mortality  on  the  whole  popu- 
lation would  have  been  six  times  as  great.i- 

An  impression  of  an  undefined  optimism  is  frequently  enter* 
tained  by  persons  who  are  aware  of  the  wretched  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  labouring  population  ;  and  this  impression  is 
more  frequently  entertained  than  expressed,  as  the  ground  of 
inaction  for  the  relief  of  the  prevalent  misery  from  disease,  that  its 

*  The  registries  in  England  at  present  supply  no  means  of  distinguishing  the 
migrant  p<»pulation  who  (l:e  in  given  places ;  and  in  each  return  a  small  proportion 
of  deaths  have  been  omitted  where  the  station  of  the  party  has  not  been  d(>scribed; 
but  taking  as  approximations  the  returns  of  the  ages  of  all  who  die,  no  district  exa- 
mined sppears  to  present  so  high  a  prubability  of  life  as  at  Geneva.  The  average 
age  of  all  who  died  in  the  respective  periods  before  stated  appear,  from  the  returns 
I  have  obtainedi  to  be  in  the  county  of  Rutland  39  years ;  in  the  Kendal  union  36 ; 
in  the  county  of  Wilts  3.)  years ;  m  Bath  31 ;  in  the  Kensington  union  30 ;  in  the 
Stiand  union  28 ;  in  thc'VVhiti'chapel  union  27;  in  Bethnal-green  21 ;  in  Leeds  21 ; 
in  Manchester  20;  in  Bolton  19  ;  in  Liverpool  17.  By  the  Northampton  Tables 
the  probability  of  life  in  infancy  to  all  born  was  25  years ;  in  Carlisle  it  was  3S. 

f  Some  cousiitutious  are  found  which  resist  vaccine  matter.  Here  and  there 
constitutions  appear  which  resist  all  the  noxious  influences  by  which  they  arc  sur- 
rounded, and  attain  extreme  old  age.  Not  unfrequently  we  find  the  existence  of 
these  solitary  individualu  referred  to  as  proofs  of  the  general  salubrity  of  the  very 
circumstances  under  which  generations  have  fallen  and  been  buried  around  them. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  as  yet  unexplained,  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  centenarians 
are  of  the  labouring  classes;  and  that  instances  of  them  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  amidst  the  crowded  populations  in  some  of  the  worst  neighbourhoods  in 
London,  where  the  average  duration  of  life  is  the  lowest.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr. 
Mallet,  that  in  Geneva  extreme  old  age  has  not  participated  in  the  prolongation  of 
life  which  has  taken  place  in  the  less  advanced  ages.  In  the  periods  of  from  GO  to 
70  yt*ars  of  age  the  ameliorarion  is  inconsiderable;  after  70  years  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible imnn)vemant ;  after  80  years  the  aged  have  indeed  a  little  less  probability 
of  life  at  the  present  time  than  they  had  in  the  16th  century.  Centenarians,  who 
wtro  not  rare  in  tho  16th  and  17tn  centuries,  now  disappear;  durtog  the  last  27 
jeart  Qt ae?a  hM  not  produced  a  lingle  one. 


oflhe  Pressure  of  Pojmlation.  I"" 

I  ravages  form  the  natural  or  positive  cheek,  or,  as  Dr.  Short  terms 
it,  a  "  terrible  eorreclive "  to  the  pressure  of  population  on  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

In  the  most  crowded  districts,  wliich  have  been  the  subject 
of  the  present  inquiry,  the  facts  do  not  justify  this  impression ; 
they  show  that  the  theory  is  inapplicable  to  the  present  circuni- 
Blances  of  the  population.  How  erroneous  the  inferences  are 
in  ihetr  unrestrained  generality,  which  assume  that  the  poverty  or 
the  privation  which  is  sometimes  the  consequence, — is  always  liie 
cause,  of  the  disease,  will  have  been  seen  from  such  evidence  as  that 
adduced  fromGlasgow  and  Spitalfields,  proving  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  those  attacked  by  disease  are  in  full  work  at  the  time ; 
and  the  evidence  from  the  fever  hospitals,  that  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  the  patients  are  received  in  high  bodily  condition.  If  wages 
be  taken  as  the  test  of  the  means  of  sub^tence,  it  may  bo 
asked  how  are  such  facts  to  be  reconciled  as  these,  that  at  a  time 
when  wages  in  Manchester  were  10*.  per  head  weekly  on  ail  em- 
ployed in  the  manufactories,  including  children  or  young  persons  in 
the  average,  so  that  if  three  or  four  members  of  a  family  were 
employed,  the  wages  of  a  family  would  be  30j.  or  40s.  weekly,  the 
average  chances  of  life  to  all  of  the  labouring  classes  were  only  17 
years;  whilst  in  the  whole  of  Rutlandshire,  where  the  wages 
Were  certainly  not  one  half  that  amount,  we  find  the  mean  chances 
of  life  to  every  individual  of  the  lowest  class  were  37  years?  Or, 
to  take  another  instance,  that  whilst  in  Leeds,  where,  according 

I  to  Mr.  Baker's  report,  the  wages  of  the  families  of  the  worst- 
conditioned  workers  were  upwards  of  1/.  Is.  per  week,  and  the 
chances  of  life  amongst  tlie  whole  labouring  population  of  the 
borough  were  only  I'J  years ;  whilst  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  where 
the  labourer's  family  would  not  receive  much  more  than  half  that 
amount  of  wages  in  money,  and  perhaps  not  two-thirds  of  money's 
worth  in  money  atid  produce  together,  we  find  the  average  chances 
of  life  to  the  labouring  classes  32  years  ? 

If,  in  the  most  crowded  districts,  the  inference  is  found  to  be 
erroneous,  that  the  extent  of  sickness  and  mortality  is  indicative 
oflhe  pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  so  is 
the  inference  that  the  ravages  act  to  the  extent  sujiposed,  as  a 

fositive  check  to  the  increase  of  the  numliera  of  the  population, 
n  such  districts  the  fact  is  observable,  tliat  where  the  mortality  is 
the  highest,  the  number  of  births  are  more  than  sufficient  to  re- 
place the  deaths,  however  numerous  tliey  may  be. 

I  This  fact  is  shown  in  the  following  returns  from  the  eight  town- 
ships which  comprehend  Manchester  and  its  suburbs,  made  by 
the  Statistical  Society  of  that  town.  But  I  believe  the  results 
would  be  more  strongly  manifest  if  the  registration  of  the  births 
and  oflhe  residences  oflhe  mothers  were  complete.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  lower  districts  many  births,  and  especially 
illegitimate  birthsj  escape  registration,  and  that  many  take  place  in 
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hospilals  and  workhouses  out  of  the  township  ;  whilst  in  the  better 
condilionetl  districts  the  r^gistralioii  is  comparatively  accurate, 
I  have  caused  attempts  to  be  made  in  several  of  the  worst  neigh- 
bourhoods  in  Bath  and  other  places,  to  ascertain  with  greater 
precision  ihe  actual  number  of  births;  but  from  the  migratory 
character  of  the  population  and  other  circumstances,  the  eflTorte 
failed  lo  do  more  than  to  confirm  the  impression  that  many  bad 
hitherto  escaped  registration. 

The  proportion  of  mortality  in  the  several  townships  dfr-j 
notes  with  httlc  variation  the  stale  of  the  streets  and  liousea, 
and  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  The  towuship  of  Broughton 
is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  tho  upper  classes,  who  are 
connected  with  Maucliester.  The  houses  are  new,  spacious, 
and  well  built;  the  site  is  elevated,  and  offers  great  laciUlies 
for  drainage.  The  township  of  Cheetham  and  Crnmpsall  is 
also  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  the  upper  classes,  who  live 
iu  peculiarly  good  houses,  with  a  superior  natural  drainage. 
There  is  .a  proportion  of  the  working  population  resident  in 
this  district  whose  houses  are  well  built,  and  also  favourably 
situated  for  drainage.  The  condition  of  the  habitations  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  labouring  population  iu  Manchester  has  already 
been  described.  j 

It  will  be  observed  also  that  the  moral  as  well  as  the  sanitary' 
influences  have  a  coincidence  in  the  larger  proportion  of  the  ille- 
gitimate births  in  the  worst  conditioned  districts.  In  the  best 
conditioned  districts  the  great  majority  of  illegitimate  births  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the  more  dissipated  of  the  labouring  classes 
who  inhabit  them. 
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In  the  ten  registration  districts  of  Leeds  the  mortality  preva-B 
lent  in  them  varies  coincidcntly  with  their  phyacal  condition,  andj 
the  recklessness  and  immorality  as  shown  in  the  proportion  on 
illegitimate    births,   increases  in  a   greater  proportion  than  the^ 
mortality;  and  in  this  instance  also,   as  in  most  others,  if  the 
registration  were  more  accunite,  the  proportion  of  both  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  births  would  be  still  closer  lo  the  deaths  in  the 
worst  conditioned  districts.  _ 
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Registntion  DistrieU. 

PopcQalion. 

Ratio  of  Deaths 
to  th«  whole 
Population. 

Ratk>  of  Births 
to  the  whole 
Population. 

Ratio  of  lUe- 
Ritimata  Births 

to 
Totsl  Births. 

Chapeltown       .     .      • 
Whitkirk     .... 
Kirkstall      .... 
Rothwell      .... 
Wortley        .... 
Ilolbeck       .... 
Leeds,  West      .      .     . 
Ilunslet    •          •      •      • 
Leeds,  North    .     .     . 
East  District  (Kirkgate) 

Total  of  Leeds    . 

4,538 
3,194 
17,816 
5,557 
16,185 
16,668 
32,286 
15,784 
30,465 
24,862 

lin 
57  7 
56*0 
45-6 
45-1 
44*4 
41-9 
•  40-4 
35-5 
30-9 
28-8 

lin 
30-6 
29-0 
24-8 
28-2 
24-9 
25-4 
28-4 
24-2 
23*9 
24-3 

lin 
74-0 
36-7 
23- 1 
24-6 
26-0 
24  3 
19-2 
21-7 
14-3 
20-0 

167,355 

37-3 

25-5 

20-1 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  lowest  districts  of  Manchester  of 
1000  children  born,  more  than  570  will  have  died  before  they 
attain  the  fifth  year  of  their  age.  In  the  lowest  districts  of  Leeds 
the  infant  mortahty  is  similar.  This  proportion  of  mortality  M. 
Mallet  designates  as  the  case  of  a  population  but  little  advanced 
in  civilization,  ravaged  by  epidemics — a  population  in  which  the 
"  influences  on  the  lower  ages  are  murderous,  but  where  the  great 
mortality  in  infancy  is  compensated  by  a  high  degree  of  fecun- 
dity. It  is  the  case  of  the  population  in  many  large  towns, 
especially  in  past  ages."  But  whilst  in  Manchester,  where  one 
twenty-eighth  of  the  whole  population  is  annually  swept  away, 
the  births  registered  amount  to  1  in  26  of  the  population ;  in 
the  county  of  Rutland,  where  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  1  in  52 
of  the  population,  the  proportion  of  births,  as  shown  by  an  average 
of  three  years,  (by  a  registraiioa  which  I  apprehend  is  more  com- 
plete than  in  the  lower  districts  of  Manchester,)  is  only  1  to  33 
of  the  population. 

The  increase  of  births  after  a  pestilence  has  been  long  observed ; 
the  coincidence  of  an  increase  of  births  in  a  proportion  to  the 
high  rate  of  mortality  in  the  worst  districts  has  frequently  been 
noted  on  the  continent.  M.  Quetelet  has  observed  the  fact  in 
several  countries,  and  gives  instances  from  which  the  following 
are  selected : — 


Countries. 

Inhabitant. 

For  one 
Death. 

For  one 
Marriage. 

For  one 
Birth. 

Department  of  Ome 
, ,            Finistene 

Province  of  Namur    . 
y^        Zealand  . 

52-4 
30-4 
51-8 
28-5 

147-5 
113-9 
141-0 
113*2 

44-8 
26  0 
30-1 
21-9 

n2 
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He  stales  that  he  had  often  been  templed  to  attiihulo  theue 
disc  rep  alleles  to  a  faulty  census  of  the  population ;  hut  more 
attentive  researches  had  Induced  him  to  helieve  that  this  state  of 
things  ia  dependent  on  local  causes. 

M.  Bossi,  in  the  Statiaque  du  Department  le  I'Aiii,  gives  a 
striking  example  of  the  effect  of  the  locality.  With  a  view  ro 
study  the  influences  of  locality,  he  divided  the  department  inlo 
four  portions;  and  from  documents  coUecled  during  the  years 
1812,  1813,  and  1814,  he  obtained  the  following  results:— 


nliabitanU. 

On  ihe  seaside      .      .      .      . 
In  corn  (hslricta   .... 
In  stagnant  and  marshy  dis- 
tricts      

To  I  Death  Tu 

aDnually. 

38-3 
26-6 
24-6 

20-8 

1  Mattiago 
anauallj." 

179 
14.5 
135 

107 

To  1  Birth 

annnully. 

34S 

28-8 
27-5 

2B'l 

Notwithslanding  the  depression  of  many  districts,  and  the 
decrease  of  health  amongst  the  classes  in  the  manufacturing 
towns  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  conscripts  are  taken,  the 
annual  proportions  of  deaths  appear  lo  have  decreased. 

In  1784,  from  researches  taken  in  France  under  Necker's  directione, 
it  appeared  that  there  was  one  birth  for  every  .  ■  25*56  inhabitants 
,,        onedeath        ,,        .      .     30'02         ,, 

From  I8IG  to  1831  there  was  one  birth  only  fur 


Onedeath 39-8  ,, 

M.  Quetelet's  returns  show  that  so  far  as  the  present  state  of 
information  can  be  relied  upon,  the  same  law  is  observed  in  general 
action,  not  only  in  provinces  but  in  whole  countries  throughout 
Europe.  It  is  confirmed  by  extensive  experience  occurring  in 
the  new  world.  The  trust  worthiness  of  the  registration  of  births 
and  deaths  in  Mexico  are  attested  by  the  examination  and  use  of 
them  by  Humboldt,  and  liave  been  the  subject  of  legislative  pro- 
ceedings. The  ratios  of  birthii  and  deaths  in  the  province  of 
Guanaxiiato  have  been  referred  to  by  Sir  F.  d'lvernois,  in  illus- 
Iration  of  the  position  that  pestilence  does  not  check  the  progress 
of  population,  A  large  proportion  of  the  inferior  Mexican 
population  are  reported  to  "  have  converted  the  gifts  of  heaven  to 
tho  sustenance  of  disguating  misery."  It  is  reported  of  this 
populace  that  it  is  "  half  clothed,  idle,  stained  all  over  with 
vices;  in  a  word,  hideous  and  known  ut>der  the  name  of  leperos, 
lepers,  on  account  of  the  malady  to  which  their  filth  and  bad 
diet  subjects  them.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  stale  of  brutality 
and  superstition  lo  which  they  have  been  subjected."  * 

>  B&liolhi-pu  Univerttllv,  Stplanlrr,  1831. 

'  [ia,  wbicb  ii  a  wat  of  pciiiltiKe,  w1i«n  ll>a  Aiab  pu|-iil«ti«ii  leave 
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grcalest  where  there  is  the  greatest  M«rlrtHlij.  IR] 

The  recimdily  of  tliis  popiJalian,  sunk  in  tbo  lowest  vice  and 
I  misery  amidst  the  mrans  of  the  highest  abundance,  was  greater 
I  than  amidst  any  other  whole  population  in  Chriateudom  ;  *  tbey 
\  stood  thus  in  1825  and  1826 : — 

Deaths     .     .      .      .     19-70 
Births 1608 

'rhey  are  much  mistaken  who  imagine  that  a  similarly  con- 
ditioned population  is  not  lo  be  found  in  (his  country ;  it  U  tbund 
in  parts  of  the  population  of  every  large  town  ;  ihe  description  of 
the  Mexican  populace  will  recall  features  characteristic  of  the 
wretched  population  in  the  worst  parts  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
London,  and  Balb,  and  the  lodging- nouses  throughout  the  country. 

Seeing  ihat  the  banana  (with  the  plantain  or  mauee)  is  the  chief 
food  of  the  inferior  Mexican  popuUce,  their  degraded  condiiiou 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  fertility  of  that  plant,  as  the  degradation 
of  a  large  proportion  of  our  population  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
use  of  Ihepotatoe,  whereas  a  closer  examination  would  have  shown 
the  fact  of  large  classes  living  industriously  and  virtuously  chiefly 
on  simple  food,  and  preferring  saving  money  to  belter  livitig ; 
and  lhat,  if  a  high  and  various  meat  diet  were  the  cause  of  healtli, 
industry,  and  morality,  those  virtues  should  stand  highest  aqjongst 
the  population  of  the  lodging-houses,  for  more  meat  and  varied 
food  is  consumed  in  those  aboides  of  pestilence  than  amongst  the 
industrious  population  of  the  village.  In  Manchester,  where  wc 
have  seen  that  the  chances  of  life  are  only  17  years,  the  propor- 
tions and  varieties  of  meat  consumed  by  the  labouring  classes, 

re  wea  Isij^  claiwa  of  tha  loirer  populHlion 
eoulj  uiiven|>er  of  the  111110111  teftiit  {an  tha 
■heii:  those  wlia  have  ilied  or  plague  renuia 
r  Itie  living  (aa  ihuw  wlio  have  died  ol  Ityet 
Dflea  do  in  Ihe  ^rest  distiicU  in  thia  counti;), — there,  under  llic  more  poweiful 
tctiuu  of  a  bumiDg  tuo.  diBeaw  and  death  arepioparikinalely  lita  ;  and,  aa  §nL>vTi  by 
•ome  leturni  uf  death  ia  184],  out  nf  a  popuUtioa  of  GD,OnO,  Ihe  deaths  sere  7,01 7  (of 
which  l,163oiiIy  were  ftDmiilague)- or  ■nun  Ihaa  one-tenth  of  the  paiiulation.  It 
U  known,  howevec,  llut  in  the  well-cleansed  and  beit  ilteeti,  inhabired  by  the 
Eurupean  sod  BuclualioKpopulDliOB,  Ihe  proportion  orinor'ality  ii  nut  greileithan 
amidsl  a  lirniUr  populaliou  lu  the  town*  of  Kurope  ;  but  it  ii  ilaled  that  the  lower 
|Bpu]atiou,aotwithilandiiiglhatit  luu  been  dvcimaled  by  the  annual  morlahly,  ha*, 
vilhin  the  lut  quarter  of  a  century,  more  than  duublvd. 

■Aa  Knglish  mililaiy  ofGcer,  who  hit  had  much  preetice  aian  enfjiaeer.  and  who 
haadone  much  la  pcolectihe  health  of  tlie  population  of  one  ot  the  South  American 
tuwoi,  by  drainage,  whow  opinion  1  look  on  Ihe  effidiency  of  raeaiiitea  fiu  denniiDg 
infeiiot  dittricu,  recently  informed  toe  that  he  should  talie  advantage  of  a  favourabla 
change  which  had  necuneU  in  one  of  the  ncent  revolulioni,  to  relum  to  South 
America,  and  try  what  he  agreed  wai  the  moat  efficient  CDurae  of  piocccdiDft.  eom- 
menciug  with  the  middle  claiaea,  hy  inducing  the  new  goreromeDt  to  undertake 
worhi  tor  brioging  waler  into  thehouieiof  the  inhabitant!, and  adopt  Ihe  self- acting 
■ytlem  of  clesnnDg  Ihe  poorett  dialncta.  and  the  uie  of  the  lefute  for  diilont  pro- 
ductiun,  ou  the  principlea  eslabliahed  in  thia  Rrpoit. 

The  authonliei  in  Hamburgh  havu  applied  to  Mr.  Lindley,  the  en^neei.  for  a 
plan  for  the  drainage  of  lhat  town,  and  he  haa  recommended  for  adoption  (he  lama 
principlea.  and  Ibe  application  of  the  refuse  for  agriculture,  at  a  dialaoce  fiom  ihe 
MuHi,  iuitead  of  dUcharging  it  into  the  water  wtuch  wuhea  the  town. 
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arc  as  their  greater  amount  of  wages  compared  with  the  meat 
consumed  by  the  labouring  cSassL-s  iu  Rutlandshire,  whose  mean 
uhaiicesoriife  are  38  years.*  But  I  apprehend  that  ihe  superior 
health  in  Rutlandshire  is  as  little  ascribable  to  Iheir  simpler 
food  as  ihe  greater  amount  of  disease  amidst  the  town  population 
is  ascribable  to  the  greater  proportion  of  meat  which  is  there  con- 
sumed. It  is  probable  indeed  that  the  standard  of  vitality  in 
Rutlandshire  might  be  raised  still  higher  by  iniprovemenU  in  the 

Juality  of  their  food.  There  are  abundant  reasons  to  render  it 
esirable  that  the  food  of  the  population  should  be  varied,  but  it 
is  shown  that  banishing  the  potatoe  or  discouraging  its  use,  of 
introducing  any  otlier  food,  will  not  banish  disease. 

By  means  of  the  lost  census  and  the  last  year's  completed 
registration  of  deaths  and  birtlis  in  England,  I  am  enabled  to 
show  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the  population  from 
births  alona  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  proportionate 
mortality  is  the  greatest. 

Taking  the  42  counties  as  I  find  them  arranged  in  Mr.  Porter's 
paper  on  the  census ;  dividing  them  into  three  parts,  viz.,  the  14 
counties  where  there  has  been  the  least  proportionate  mortality, 
the  14  counties  where  the  proportion  of  mortality  has  been  the 
greatest,  and  the  H  counties  where  the  proportion  of  mortaUty 
has  been  hitermcdiate,  I  find  Iha  results  as  to  the  proportionate 
increase  of  birtha  to  the  increase  of  deaths  to  be  as  follows : — 
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■  Dt.  Billet  Hiwkim,  the  medical  Cnniniiuioiiei  in  U 
in  hi>  Keiwrt,  ■'  1  b«1ieve  ihel  muiI  Iravcllem  are  >lruck  1 
llw  ItaDDSii  aod  pa.leaeu  Hiiich  pmcal  Ihennrlrei  to  nii: 

cheater,  and  abuve  all,  amnnic  the  lactury  eliLtiet.  I  have  never  beeu  la  oiiy  lawn 
Id  tireat  Briiniii  nor  in  Europe  in  which  degeneracj  of  futa  and  culout  frum  tiiv 
natiaaal  itainlaril  haa  Iwan  su  ubtiiiiia."  1*.  B,  From  a  relurii  obtkined  in  IS3»  and 
|itoteateil  Iu  the  MinchrUer  Siatittical  Kociatjr,  of  the  rallle  ^.iiaiuir  iha  luli.«lee 
and  th«  meat  wid  iu  lbs  aiatketi,  it  ap|i«ared  that  the  cuUBUmptiaa  ncliuuvrly 
■iDDn^pt  thi*  |»|iulelioil  Caulil  uut  b«  Im*  than  IU  J  lb>.  each  peraoa  aoanatly,  man, 
vaman,  and  child,  u  4j(I1Im.  yearly  per  I'amtiy  uf  bulchen'  meat  aliiuu,  aarlii- 
■irely  of  boeon,  poik,  fiili,  «ud  pgullry,    Tb«  w(«lched  penoiwl  ippeanwe  of  tbia 
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The  following  are  the  proportions  of  births  and  deaths  to  the 
population  in  1840^  and  the  total  rate  of  increase  of  population 
between  the  years  1831  and  1841 : — 


Pop. 

Pbn. 

Pod. 

Deaths 

Births  laer. 

Dsaths  Births  laer. 

DeMths  BMhs  In^. 

per  An. 
Ito 

perAi 
1  to 

1.  per 
Cent 

per  An. 
1  to 

per  An.  per 

1  to  Om. 

per  An. 
Ito 

per  Ab.  per 
Ito  Cent 

Hereford. 

.  64 

45 

2-9 

Norfolk . 

.   51 

34 

5-7 

Bedford.     .  44 

86    130 

Dorset     • 

.  61 

34 

9-7 

Cumberland    51 

35 

4-8 

Northumbd.    44 

29    12-2 

Cornwall 

.  59 

30 

13-4 

Gloueeiter 

.  51 

37 

11*4 

Westmoreld.    43 

35      2-5 

Devon 

.  58 

36 

7-8 

Salop      • 

.  50 

37 

7-2 

York,  E.R..    43 

34    14-6 

Sussex    . 

.  55 

34 

10-0 

Oxford    . 

.  50 

32 

6-1 

Durbam.     •  43 

28    27-7 

Suuthampton  55 

37 

12-9 

Hertford. 

.  49 

29 

9-6 

York,W.R.    43 

27    18-2 

Kssex 

.  53 

35 

8-6 

Kent      . 

.  48 

35 

14*4 

Cbester  .     .  43 

34    18-5 

Wilts      . 

.  53 

35 

8-2 

Someiset 

.  43 

33 

7-8 

Berks      .     .  42 

28    10-2 

York,  N.  R, 

,  .  53 

38 

7-2 

Derby     , 

.  47 

35 

14-7 

Middlesex    .  42 

35    16-0 

Rutland  . 

.  53 

30 

10-0 

Nortbampton  47 

29 

10-9 

Leicester      .  40 

29      9-5 

Suffulk    . 

.  53 

32 

6-3 

Warwick 

.  47 

31 

19-4 

Alonmouth  •  38 

26    36-9 

Bucks     • 

.  52 

33 

6*4 

Hunts     . 

.  46 

28 

10  3 

Notting^m.  36 

28    10-8 

Lincoln  • 

.  52 

31 

14-2 

Cambridge 

.  45 

28 

14-2 

Worcester     .  33 

20    10-4 

Stafford  . 

•  51 

31 

24-2 

Surrey     . 

.  45 

33 

19-7 

Lancaster     •  32 

26    24*7 

We  here  find  that  in  the  14  counties  where  proportionate  mor« 
tality  has  been  the  leasts  the  184  deaths  in  10^000  persons  are 
made  up  by  the  297  births;  hence  113,  or  more  than  1  per 
cent,  is  added  by  new  births  to  the  existing  population.  In  the 
14  intermediate  counties  where  the  deaths  on  every  10,000 
persons  increase  to  208,  there  the  deaths  are  again  made  up  by 
302  births,  and  94,  or  close  upon  1  per  cent.,  are  again  added  to 
the  population.  In  the  14  counties  where  the  increase  of  the 
population  is  the  greatest,  the  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons  are 
increased  to  259,  but  here  also  we  find  that  the  births  are  again 
sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  deaths ;  they  are  348,  and  increase 
the  population  by  89,  or  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Hence,  if  the  number  of  births  in  each  10,000  persons  of  the 
14  counties  where  the  mortality  has  been  the  greatest  had  taken 
place  amongst  every  10,000  persons  of  the  counties  where  the 
mortality  has  been  the  least,  then  the  increase  of  population  in 
these  latter  by  births,  instead  of  being  11 3,  would  have  been  164.* 

I  must  again  observe  that  the  registration  of  births  in  the  most 

f)opulous  town  districts,  where  the  mortality  is  greatest,  is  the 
east  perfect.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  may  really  be 
taken  to  be  greater  than  shown  in  the  returns  from  the  districts 
where  the  mortality  is  the  greatest. 

Iiopulation  was  only  equalled  by  that  of' the  Irish  population  of  St  Giles,  whm% 
the  man  earned  from  14«.  or  16«.  to  XL  per  week,  (the  wife  and  child  earning  some- 
thing in  addition,)  but  where  it  is  their  habit  to  live  chiefly  on  Dotatoet  and  um 
little  meat.  The  effect  of  #  pure  atmosphere,  independently  of  aiei,  is  shown  in 
this  population  when  they  go  into  the  country  during  harvest  time.  After  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks'  absence,  in  which  they  will  have  had  little  change  of  living, 
except,  perhaps,  taking  less  spirits,  the  whole  family  return  with  the  hue  of 
health. 

*  I  have  referred  to  the  experience  since  the  year  1801  in  France*  when  flia 
registration  of  births  amongst  the  migratory  population  of  the  oowded  dislfkts, 


184     Poptilation  not  dirnmi.shcd  hy  premature  Aforta/ilij. 

The  estimated  increase  of  population  in  England  in  Ihe  year 
1840,  as  compared  witli  1839,  is  190.460.  In  the  same  period  it 
appears  tliat  the  births  exceeded  the  deaths  by  143,178.  The 
difference  between  these  two  amounts,  or  47,282,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  extent  of  emigration  to  England,  together  with  the 
cases  of  births  not  registered.  To  whatever  extent  emigration 
takes  place  from  England,  there  must  of  course  have  been  a  pro- 
portionate immigration  from  other  places  to  make  up  the  increase 
of  population  beyond  the  apparent  increase  from  births, 

It  is  observed  in  some  of  the  worst  conditioned  of  the  town  dis- 
tricts that  the  positive  numbers  of  the  natives  of  the  aboriginal 
slock  continually  diminishes,  and  that  the  vacancy  as  well  as  the 
increase  is  made  up  by  immigration  from  the  healthier  district. 
In  a  late  enumeration  of  the  settled  inliabitants  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  lower  parts  of  Westminster,  it  appeared  that  not 
more  than  one-third  of  them  were  natives  of  London.  If  inquiry 
had  been  made  as  to  whether  their  parents  were  natives,  it  would 
probably  have  been  found  that  etill  fewer  had  inhabited  the  dis- 
trict for  more  than  one  generation. 

Simple  enumerations  of  the  numbers  of  a  population  are  of  them- 
selves but  imperfect  means  forjudging  of  its  progression  in  strength. 
That  is  best  shown  in  the  increased  proportions  of  the  adults,  who 
are  of  the  age  and  strength  and  skill  for  productive  industry,  in 
the  extended  period  during  which  each  adult  labourer  occupies 
Iiis  post. 

M.  Mallet  bears  testimony  that  the  experience  of  Geneva 
is  confirmatory  of  the  important  rule,  that  the  strength  of  a 
people  does  not  depend  on  the  absolute  number  of  its  population, 
but  on  the  relative  number  of  those  who  are  of  the  age  and 
strength  for  labour.  It  is  proved  that  the  real  and  productive  value 
of  the  population  has  there  increased  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  the  increase  in  the  absolute  number  of  the  population.    The 

where  th«  greatest  morlalii;  prevails,  ii  Ukety  to  hare  bcrn  >i  imperfect  m  in  Eng- 
land, biillhat  eiptTwnce  is,  ou  the  whole.  coat<inixtocy,Kiid  proveathit  la  ttie  wunt 
dktriela  tfas  birth*  (till  eiceed  the  mor'aUty. 
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absolute  number  of  the  population  has  only  doubled^  in  the 
instance  of  Geneva,  during  three  centuries ;  but  the  value  of  the 
population  has  more  than  doubled  upon  the  purely  numerical 
increase  of  the  population.  In  other  words,  a  population  of 
27,000,  in  which  the  probability  of  life  is  40  years  for  each  indi- 
vidual, is  more  than  twice  as  strong  for  the  purposes  of  produc- 
tion as  a  population  of  27,000  in  which  the  probability  or  value  of 
life  is  only  20  years  for  each  individual. 

The  important  general  fact  of  the  proportion  of  adult  jdiysical 
strength  to  the  increased  duration  of  life,  or  improved  sanitary 
condition  of  the  individuals,  is  verified  by  the  examinations  of  the 
individuals  of  different  classes.  M.  Villerme  states  that  the  dif- 
ference of  strength  between  classes  such  as  those  in  which  we  have 
seen  that  the  value  of  life  differs,  is  well  known  to  the  officers 
engaged  in  recruiting  the  army,  but  no  one  had  collected  the 
facts  to  determine  tne  precise  difference.  The  time  allowed 
to  M.  Villerme  only  enabled  him  to  do  so  at  Amiens.  The  ' 
result  was,  that  the  men  of  from  20  to  21  years  of  age  were 
found  the  more  frequently  unfit  for  the  trade  of  arms  from . 
their  stature,  constitution,  and  health,  as  they  belonged  to  the  . 
poorer  classes  of  the  manufacturing  labourers.  In  order  to  obtain 
100  men  fit  for  military  sei-vice,  it  was  necessary  to  have  as 
many  as  343  men  of  the  poorer  classes;  whilst  193  conscripts 
sufficed  of  the  classes  in  better  circumstances.  Analogfous  facts 
were  observed  in  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  in  France  in  which 
he  conducted  his  official  investigations.* 

In  the  evidence  of  recruiting  officers,  collected  under  the 
Factory  Commission  of  Inquiry,  it  was  shown  that  fewer 
recruits  of  the  proper  strength  and  stature  for  military  service 
are  obtainable  now  than  heretofore  from  Manchester.  I  have 
been  informed  that  of  those  labourers  now  employed  in  the 
most  important  manufactories,  whether  natives  or  migrants  to 
that  town^  the  sons  who  are  employed  at  the  same  work  are 
generally  inferior  in  stature  to  their  parents.  Sir  James  M'Grigor, 
the  Director-general  of  the  Army  Medical  Board,  stated  to  me 

*  In  zecruiting  for  the  French  army,  the  standard  is  now  fixed  at  1*5S6  metres  of 
height,  which  is  about  5  feet  1^  inches  English. 

Fifty  years  ago,  however,  the  standard  height  wa^  5  feet  4  inches  English. 
The  English  standaid  is  for  the  Foot  Guards  5  feet  6  inches. 

Ihs.  avoirdupois. 
The  mean  weight  in  Belgium  (Brussels  and  environs)  of  the  man  is     .  140*49 
In  France  (Paris  and  the  neighbourhood)      .        •  the  man  is    136*89 

The  mean  weight  of  the  Englishman  (taken  at  Cambridge),  from  18)  , ci^  qq 

to  25 j  *'"''' 

(In  coaches  it  is  usually  considered  that  it  averages  165  lbs.) 
The  mean  height  of  the  Belgian  male  is        •         •         .5  feet  6j^  inches 
„  Frenchman    •         •         •         •        5  feet  4      „ 

„  Englishman  .         •         .         .5  feet  9^   „ 

(M.  Quetelet  and  M.  Villerm^,  on  the  authority  of  BL  Tenon^  Annuaire  d«  robi. 
deBruxelles,1836.) 
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the  fad,  that  "A  corps  levied  from  the  agricultural  districte  in 
Wales,  or  the  northern  counties  of  EtiglancT,  will  last  longer  than 
one  recruited  from  the  manufacturing  towns  from  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  or  near  the  metropolis."  Indeed,  so  great  and  per- 
manent is  the  deterioration,  that  out  of  613  men  enlisted,  almost 
all  of  whom  came  from  Birmingham  and  five  other  neighbouring 
towns,  only  238  were  approved  for  service. 

The  ciiances  of  life  of  the  labouring  classes  of  Spitalfielda 
are  amongst  the  lowest  that  I  have  met  wilU,  and  there  it  Is 
observed  of  weavers,  ihough  not  originally  a  large  race,  that 
they  have  become  still  more  diminutive  under  the  noxious  in- 
fluences towhicb  they  are  subject.  Dr.  Miichell,  in  his  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  adduces  evidence 
on  this  point.  One  witness  well  acquainted  with  the  class 
states,  "  They  are  decayed  in  their  bodies;  the  whole  race  of 
them  is  rapidly  descending  to  the  size  of  Liliputians.  You  could 
not  raise  a  grenadier  company  amongst  them  all.  The  old  men 
liave  belter  complexions  than  the  young."  Another  witness 
who  says  there  wore  once  men  as  well  made  in  the  weaver  tiade 
as  any  other,  "  recollects  the  Bethnal  Green  and  Spilal5elds 
regiment  of  voluuteers  during  the  war  as  good-looking  bodies  of 
men,  but  doubts  if  such  could  be  raised  now."  Mr.  Duce  con- 
curs in  the  fact  of  the  deterioration  of  their  size  and  appearance 
within  the  last  30  years,  and  attiibutes  it  to  bad  air,  bad  lodging, 
bad  food,  "which  causes  the  children  to  grow  up  an  enfeebled 
and  diminutive  race  of  men."  ( Vide  Evidence  of  the  Medical 
Officers  of  the  District,  ante.) 

This  depressing  effect  of  adverse  sanitary  circumstances  on 
the  labouring  strength  of  the  population,  and  on  \X3  duration,  is 
to  be  viewed  with  the  greatest  concern,  as  it  is  a  depressing 
effect  on  that  which  most  distinguishes  the  Briiish  people,  and  which 
it  w'erea  truism  to  say  constltutesthe  chief  strength  of  the  nation — 
ihe  bodily  strength  of  the  individuals  of  the  labouring  class.  The 
greater  portion  oflhe  wealth  of  the  nation  is  derivedfrom  the  labour 
obtained  by  the  application  of  tliis  strength,  anditia  only  those 
who  have  had  practically  the  means  of  comparing  it  with  that  of 
the  population  of  other  countries  who  are  aware  how  far  the 
labouring  population  of  this  country  is  naturally  distinguished 
above  others.  There  is  much  practical  evidence  to  show  that  this 
w  not  a  mere  illusion  of  national  vanity,  and  in  proof  of  this 
I  might  adduce  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
employers  of  large  numbers  of  labourers,  whose  conclusions 
are  founded  on  experience  in  directing  the  work  of  labourers 
from  the  chief  countries  in  Europ,  e.  g.,  Mr.  William  Lindley, 
the  civil  engineer,  engaged  In  the  superintendence  of  ihe 
formation  of  the  new  raUway  between  Hamburgh  and  Berlin, 
found  it  expedient  to  import  as  the  foremost  labourers  for  the 
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execution  of  that  work  a  number  of  the  class  of  English  labourers 
called  navigators.  These  were  recently  employed  in  pile-driving  at 
wages  of  5s,  per  diem,  or  more  than  double  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  to  the  German  labourers.  The  German  directors  were 
surprised,  and  remonstrated  at  tha  enormously  high  wages  paid 
to  the  English  labourers ;  when  the  engineer  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  work  performed  within  a  given  tipe,  and 
showed  (hat  the  wages  produced  more  than  amongst  the  native 
labourers.  English  labourers  of  the  same  class  have  been  im- 
ported to  take  the  foremost  labour  in  the  execution  of  the  railways 
in  progress  from  Havre  to  Paris,  iheir  work  at  very  high  wages 
being  found  cheaper  than  the  work  even  of  the  Norman  labourers. 
Skill  and  personal  strength  arc  combined  in  an  unusually  high 
degree  in  this  class  of  workmen,  but  liie  moat  eminent  employers 
of  labour  agree  that  it  is  strength  of  body,  combined  with  strength  - 
of  will,  that  gives  steadiness  and  value  to  the  artisan  and  common 
English  labourer. 

Nor  is  such  experience  confined  to  one  branch  of  industry.  In 
the  heaviest  works  of  the  manufactories  on  the  continent  the 
strength  and  energy  of  the  English  artisan  puts  bim  in  advance 
of  all  otiiers. 

Mr.  J.  Thomson,  ofCUtheroe,  in  treating  of  a  question  affecting^ 
the  branch  of  industry,  cottou-priiiting,  in  England,  observes : — 

"This  limited  production,  in  proportion  to  the  hands  employed." 
in  France, "  has  a  deeper  source  than  in  styles  which  may  he  varied,  and 
simplified,  and  changed  at  pleasure.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  people,  which  cannot  he  changed  or  moulded  at  tlic 
will  of  a  taik-master  i  nor  can  an  English  day'a  work  be  had  in  France 
for  an  English  day's  wages.  In  1814, 1  saw  France  before  she  hud  time 
(o  profit  by  ihe  industrial  EkJll  and  improvements  of  England ;  again  in 
1817,  and  in  1824,  when  I  eiamined  with  ansious  care,  during  a  pro- 
lunged  stay,  the  grounds  of  the  prevailing  apprehension,  that  our  manu- 
facturing greatnesB  was  decbniug,  and  thai  the  cheap  labour  of  France 
would  more  than  compensate  her  many  ditadvanugea.  I  relumed  home 
with  ihe  conviction,  aince,  and  now  again  conlinned,  that  the  labour  of 
AUace,  the  beat  and  chespcet  in  France,  is  dearer  than  the  labour  of 
Lancashire.  I  would  nut  aver  that  an  English  workman  would  perform 
twice  the  work  of  a  workman  of  the  same  class  in  France,  but  of  this  I 
feci  assured,  from  frequent  personal  observation  of  their  habits,  and  from 
long  and  coniidcntjal  intercourse  with  ihclr  intelligent  and  enlightened  , 
manufacturers,  that  the  advantage  is  more  than  twofold  on  the  aide  of 
England,  and  that  the  true  result  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  comparisons 
between  iudividuala,  or  even  claeaes  of  workmen,  but  in  the  compaiBtive 
aggregate  industry  of  large  estublishments,  or  a  whole  population. 

"  Of  this  dilference  the  inielligent  witnesses,  who  gave  evidence  in 
18^5,  before  the  French  Commiaaion  of  Inquiry  into  their  prohibilory 
syaiem,  were  fully  aware,  and  with  some  allowances  for  tliat  natural, 
excusable,  and  perhaps  conimeodable  oatiuaoLty  on  such  a  lubject,  they 
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did  justice  tu  tlic  superior  jicrscveriag  energy  of  tbc  English  workman, 
whose  enduring,  untiring,  savage  induetry,  lurpasses  tliRt  of  every  other 
manufacturing  country  I  have  visited,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land not  excejittd," 

The  noxious  agencies  not  only  impair  the  strenelh  of  the  labour- 
ing community,  hut,  as  will  be  further  shown,  they  tend  also  to 
shorten  the  period  of  its  exercise.  This  effect  will  be  more  appa. 
rent  when  considering  merely  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  the  excess 
of  orphanage  and  premature  widowhood,  apart  from  the  loss  of 
protection  and  the  misery  which  it  causes.  1  shall  here  only  observe, 
as  to  the  depressing  effects  assumed  from  the  admitted  tendencies 
of  an  increase  of  population,  that  the  fact  is,  that  hitherto,  in 
England,  wages,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  the  whole  mass  of  the  labouring  community,  have  advanced, 
and  ihe  comforts  wilhin  the  reach  of  the  labouring  classes  have 
increased  with  the  late  increase  of  population.  Tliis  may  be 
verified  by  reference  to  various  evidence,  and  amongst  others  to 
that  contained  in  Sir  F.  Eden's  examinations  of  the  wages  and 
modes  of  subsistence  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  his  day, 
and  we  have  evidence  of  this  advance  even  in  many  of  the  manu- 
iocturiiig  districts  now  in  a  state  of  severe  depression.  For 
example,  an  eminent  manufacturer  in  Lancashire,  staled  to  me  in 
November  ultimo—"  That  tlie  same  yarn  which  cost  my  father 
l'2d.  per  lb.  to  make  in  1792,  all  by  machinery,  now  costs  only 
2d.  per  lb.;  paying  then  only4.j.  4rf.  per  hand  wages  weekly, 
now  8*.  Sd.  or  more  ;  yet  those  wages  amounted  then  to  bljd.  per 
lb.,  and  notwithstanding  the  higher  wages,  noif,  toonly  Id,  per  lb." 

The  prices  of  provisions  were,  durmg  the  first  period,  as  high 
as  now,  and  the  cost  of  clothing  30  or  40  per  cent,  higher. 


v.— PliCtlNIAHV  BURDENSCHEATEDDV  THE  NEGLECT  OF  SANITARY 
llEASORES. 

llic  more  closely  ihe  subject  of  the  erils  affecting  the  sanitary 
condition  of  tlie  labouring  population  is  investigated  the  more 
widely  do  their  effects  appear  to  be  ramified.  The  pecuniary 
cost  of  noxious  agencies  is  measured  by  data  within  the  province 
of  the  acl\iary,  by  ihe  charges  attendant  on  the  reduced  duration 
of  life,  and  the  reduction  of  the  periods  of  working  ability  or  pro- 
duction by  sickness ;  the  cost  would  include  also  much  of  the 
public  charge  of  attendant  vice  and  crime  which  come  within  the 
province  of  the  police,  as  well  as  the  destitution  which  comes 
within  the  province  of  the  adroiniulrators  of  relief.  Of  the  pecu- 
^^  niary  eflfects,  including  the  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  preven- 
^V    tihle  sickness,  any  estimate  aj>proximating  to  exactness  could  only 
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be  obtained  by  very  great  labour,  which  does  uot  appear  to  be 
necessary. 

To  whatever  extent  the  probable  duration  of  the  life  of  the 
working  man  is  diminished  by  noxious  agencies,  I  repeat  a  truism 
in  stating  that  to  some  extent  so  much  productive  power  is  lost ; 
and  in  die  case  of  destitute  widowhood  and  orphanage^  burdens 
are  created  and  cast  either  on  the  industrious  survivors  belonging 
to  the  family^  or  on  the  contributors  to  the  poor's  rates  during  the 
whole  of  the  period  of  the  failure  of  such  ability.  With  the  view 
to  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  such  burdens  are  at  present  cast 
upon  the  poor  s  rates,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  average 
age  at  which  death  befell  the  heads  of  those  families  of  children  ' 
who  with  the  mothers  have  been  relieved  on  the  ground  of  destitu-  ' 
tion,  in  eight  of  the  unions  where  the  average  age  of  the  mor- 
tality prevalent  amongst  the  several  classes  of  the  conmiunity  has 
been  ascertained. 

The  workmen  who  belong  to  sick-clubs  and  benefit-societies 
generally  fix  the  period  of  their  own  superannuation  allowances  at 
from  60  to  65  years  of  age.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  by 
the  removal  of  noxious  agencies  not  essential  to  their  trades ;  by 
sanitary  measures  affecting  their  dwellings^  combined  with  im- 
provements in  their  own  habits,  the  period  of  ability  for  productive 
labour  might  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  labouring  class. 

The  actual  duration  of  the  ability  for  labour  will  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  work,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  . 
the  variations  under  proper  precautions  would  be  much  less 
than  those  which  now  take  place.  From  the  information  re- 
ceived in  respect  to  the  employment  of  tailors  in  large  numbers, 
it  is  evident  that  the  average  period  of  the  working  ability  of  that 
class  might  be  extended  at  least  ten  years  by  improvements  as  to 
the  places  of  work  alone.  The  experience  which  might  serve  to 
indicate  the  extent  of  practicable  improvement  is  at  present  narrow 
and  scattered.  The  chief  English  insurance  tables,  such  as  the 
Northampton  and  Carlisle  tables,  are  made  up  apparently  from 
the  experience  of  a  population,  subject  probably  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  to  the  noxious  influences  which  are  shown  to  be  removable. 
By  the  Carlisle  table,  however,  the  probability  of  life  to  every 
person  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one — ^the  age  for  mar- 
riage— would  be  40  years,  or  40*75.  By  the  Swedish  tables, 
which  are  frequently  applied  to  the  insurance  of  the  labouring 
classes,  it  would  be  38  *  0.  The  observations  that  have  been  made 
on  the  subject,  show  that  marriage  improves  rather  than  dimi- 
nishes the  probabilty  of  life.  Where  the  duration  of  life  is  reduced 
by  the  nature  of  the  employment  below  the  usual  average,  by  so 
much  the  widowhood  may  be  considered  as  increased,  as  also  the 
orphanage  of  their  children.  As  labouring  men  generally  marry 
early  in  life,  their  wives  have  ceased  to  bear  children  before  they 
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have  reached  fifty,  so  that  the  great  mass  of  orphanage  may  be 
assigned  to  the  consequence  of  premature  death.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  ages  at  which  the  deaths  occurred  of  the 
fathers  of  the  widows'  orphan  children  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief 
in  the  following  unions.  The  average  includes  the  cases  of  all  who 
died  at  whatever  ages,  whether  above  or  below  sixty : — 


Uniont. 

Number  of 

Husbands 

dyiog  andar 

60. 

Average 

Age 
at  Death. 

Namber  of 

Husbands 

dying  abora 

60. 

Average 

Age 

at  Death. 

ToUl 
Deaths. 

Average 
Age. 

Manchester .     . 

718 

42 

432 

69 

1150 

52 

Whitechopel     . 
Bethnal  Green  • 

351 

44 

239 

69 

590 

54 

250 

44 

195 

69 

445 

55 

Strand    .     •     • 

157 

42 

63 

66 

220 

49 

Oakham  &  UpO 
pingham .     • ) 

136 

45 

118 

71 

257 

57 

AUton-with- 
Garrigill  .     ,) 

69 

45 

20 

66 

89 

50 

Bath      .     .     . 

66 

38 

1 

60 

67 

39 

V 


This  premature  widowhood  and  orphanage  is  the  source  of  the 
most  painful  descriptions  of  pauperism — the  most  difficult  to 
deal  with ;  it  Is  the  source  of  a  constant  influx  of  the  independent 
into  the  pauperised  and  permanently  dependent  classes.  The 
widow^  where  there  are  children,  generally  remains  a  permanent 
charge ;  re-marriages  amongst  those  who  have  children  are  very 
rare ;  in  some  unions  they  do  not  exceed  one  case  in  twenty  or 
thirty.  By  the  time  the  children  are  fit  for  labour  and  cease  to 
require  the  parents*  attention,  the  mothers  frequently  become  unfit 
for  earning  their  own  livelihood,  or  habituated  to  dependence,  and 
without  care  to  emerge  from  it.  Even  where  the  children  are  by 
good  training  and  education  fitted  for  productive  industry,  when 
they  marry,  the  early  familiarity  with  the  parochial  relief  makes 
them  improvident,  and  they  fall  back  upon  the  poor's  rates  on  the 
lying-in  of  their  wives,  on  their  sickness,  and  for  aid  on  every 
emergency.  In  every  district  the  poor's  rolls  form  the  pedigrees 
of  generations  of  families  thus  pauperized.  The  total  number  of 
orphan  children  on  account  of  whose  destitution  relief  was  given 
from  the  poor's  rates  in  the  year  ended  Lady-day,  1840,  was 
112,000. 

The  numbers  of  widows  chargeable  to  the  poor's  rates  was 
in  those  unions  at  that  period  43,000.  The  following  abstract  of 
the  returns  from  the  eight  unions  selected  exhibit  the  proportions 
who  become  chargeable  at  different  periods  of  the  head  of  the 
family. 
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Of  the  whole  number  it  appears  that  upwards  of  1764 
became  chargeable  by  premature  deaths.  If  the  same  rule  obtains 
in  the  other  unions,  which  could  only  be  ascertained  by  a  very 
long  and  expensive  inquiry,  then  nearly  27,000  cases  of  pre-  ^ 
^  mature  widowhood,  and  more  than  100,000  cases  of  orphanage 
may  be  ascribed  to  removable  causes.  The  chief  effects  or  the 
chief  of  the  diseases  which  appear  as  consequents  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  labouring  population  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts have  been  described  as  living,  and  under  which  the  fathers 
of  the  orphan  children  above  enumerated  have  died,  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  table  :— 

Tablb  of  the  Chief  Cauiei  of  Death  producing^  Widowhood  and  Orphanage  in  the  under- 
mentioned Uniong  and  Parishes. 


DnsAMi,  &e. 

Man. 
eheater 
Union. 

White- 
chapel 
Union. 

Bethnal 

Green 

Parish. 

strand 
Union. 

Oakham 
and  Up- 
pingham 
Unlonf. 

Alston- 

with- 

OarrigiU 

Pariah. 

Bath 
Union. 

Total. 

Naof 
Deaths. 

Avaragp 

Age  of 

Decease 

No.  of 

Or- 
phans. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

Nu.  of 
Deaths 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

Naof 
Deaths. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

Respiratory  Organs, 

500 

212 

147 

95 

69 

47 

40 

1110 

51 

2218 

Epidemic,  Endemic 
and  GontagioMS 

1  146 

65 

73 

28 

34 

9 

4 

359 

46 

862 

Digestive  Organs. 

60 

16 

10 

10 

14 

5 

3 

118 

54 

180 

Ner? ous     •     •     . 

74 

41 

38 

17 

25 

3 

5 

203 

55 

•  296 

Violent  Deaths     . 

94 

44 

20 

16 

23 

13 

5 

215 

46 

508 

Old  Age    .     .     . 

84 

104 

46 

13 

47 

5 

t 

•  • 
« 

299 

74 

5G 

Other  Diseases*  . 

129 

68 

104 

32 

36 

7 

8 

384 

54 

694 

Undescribed   •     . 

63 

40 

7 

9 

6 

•  • 

2 

127 

47 

171 

Totid      .     . 

1150 

590 

445 

220 

254 

89 

67 

2815 

53 

4985 

*  The   diseases   included  under  "  Other  Diseases,"  include  the  deaths    registered  from  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  causes  too  numerotis  to  be  specified  in  the  table. 

As  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which  the  causes  of  premature 
deaths  fall^  and  of  the  burdens  they  entail  in  many  districts,  I 
submit  a  return  of  the  whole  of  the  cases  of  widowhood  on  the 
pauper  rolls  of  the  parish  of  Alston  and  Garrigill,  Cumberland, 
the  parish  in  which  are  situate  the  lodging-houses  described  in  the 
evidence  collected  by  Dr.  Mitchell. 
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Alston  with  Garrigill  Parish. 
Number  of  Widows,  aud  Children  dependent  upon  Uiem,  in  receipt  of 
Relief  in  the  above  Parish ;  Age  of  Husband  at  Death ;   and  the 
alleged  Cause  of  Death. 


N  amber  of 

Year** 
lota  by 
prema- 
ture 
Death. 

Initialt 

of 
Widowa. 

CbUdreo 

dependent  at 

the  time  of 

Hoaband'a 

Death. 

Ocnipatloa 

of 
deceaied 
Ilotband. 

Age 

at 

Death. 

Aaaigned  CaoM  of  Death. 

R.W.     . 

Miner     • 

83 

Decay  of  nature. 

M.  S.      . 

Tailor     . 

78 

Natural  decay. 

M.  B.     . 

Miner     . 

73 

•  • 

Not  stated. 

M  R.     . 

Miner     . 

72 

Decay  of  nature. 

S.  M.      . 

Miner     . 

72 

Decay  of  nature. 

M.  T.     . 

Mason    • 

72 

Asthma  produced  firom  age« 

A.  V.     . 

Miner     . 

67 

Asthma  produced  from  work- 
ing in  mines. 

M.  L.     . 

Miner     . 

64 

Influenza. 

A.  M.    . 

Miner     . 

63 

Asthma  produced  from  work- 
ing in  the  lead-mines. 

M.S.      . 

Miner     • 

63 

Natural  decline. 

J.  P.       . 

Labourer 

62 

Consimiption. 

H.T.     . 

'2 

Mason    . 

62 

Asthma. 

S.  II.      • 

2 

Miner    . 

60 

Rupture  of  blood-vesseL 
Asthma  produced  firom  work- 

J.R.      . 

Miner     . 

60 

ing  in  the  minea. 

H.L.      . 

Miner     . 

60 

Axthma. 

J.  P.       . 

Miner     . 

60 

Consimiption. 

M.T.     . 

'2 

Miner     . 

60 

Bursting  blood-?es8eI. 

J\-»    V*.           . 

Joiner     . 

60 

Jaundice. 

E.K.     . 

Miner     . 

60 

Asthma  produced  from  work- 
ing in  the  mines. 

£.  n.      . 

Miner     . 

60 

• . 

Cholera. 

D.J.      . 

Glazier  . 

59 

1 

AfTection  of  the  liver. 

N.D.     . 

*4 

Butcher . 

59 

1 

Apoplexy. 

M.T.     . 

Miner 

59 

1 

Inflammation  of  the  Iimga. 

H.A.     . 

Miner     . 

59 

1 

Asthma  produced  from  work- 
ing in  the  lead-mine% 
wmch  terminated  in  con- 
sumption. 

J.  B.      . 

•  • 

Miner     . 

59 

1 

Asthma            ditto. 

E.T.      . 

•  • 

Labourer 

58 

2 

Accident  by  a  coal- waggon. 

M.  P.     . 

•  • 

Miner     . 

58 

2 

Asthma  produced  from  work- 
ing in  the  lead-mines, 
which  terminated  in  con- 
sumption. 

H.T.     . 

•  • 

Miner     . 

57 

3 

Consumption  accelerated  by 
working  in  the  lead- mines. 

M.  P.     . 

1 

Turner    . 

57 

3 

Consumption. 

U.S.      . 

3 

Miner     . 

57 

3 

dropsy. 

M.J.     . 

3 

Blacksmith 

55 

5 

Asthma. 

S.  M.      . 

•  • 

Miner     . 

55 

5 

Inflammation  of  lungs  from 
cold. 

R.W.    . 

•  • 

Miner     . 

55 

5 

Asthma  produced  from  work- 
ing in  lead-mines. 

M.  R.     • 

. . 

Miner     • 

55 

5 

Asthma  from  working  in  th« 
mines 

J.W.     . 

? 

Miner     . 

54 

6 

Pleuriby. 

A.  P.      . 

•  • 

Miner    . 

54 

6 

Asthma  and  rupture  of  blood- 

▼esiel. 

[!•] 
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Number  of  Widuws,  and  Children  dependent  upon  them,  &c.^«mlimted. 


Numbnor 

Y«r.' 

"of 
Wld»i. 

ChildKii 

Aw 

Dtltll. 

Allejed  C>iihbID«Ul 

HlHlMDll't 
Dulh. 

J.L.      . 

2 

Minei    . 

53 

7 

Cbronie  dieeMe  of  rheom.- 
liin. 

N.H.    . 

2 

HIOH      . 

S3 

7 

AaUinia  produced  from  work- 
ii%  in  the  le.U-mii>u. 

A.  S.      . 

Miner    . 

52 

e 

Aithms  and  bur^tLig  blood. 
veitel. 

M.W.    . 

6 

Miner     . 

52 

8 

Aiilhraaiiiuduced  riomwoik- 
ins  in  tbe  mine.. 

E.  W.    . 

5 

Miner     . 

52 

8 

A.th.na  produced  rrom  work- 
\ag  in  (be  minei,  which 

lion. 

J.  a    . 

6 

Miner     . 

51 

9 

Paral™. 

H.  p.    . 

9 

^^' 

49 

11 

Aidhma  by  working  in  the 
leul-minee. 

H.  p.     . 

•> 

V^i    . 

48 

'   12 

Tji.hu.  feTer. 

E.  II.     . 

6 

Miner    . 

48 

12 

K.ilk-Ji..leiil-mLafs. 

M.&.     . 

7 

Miner     . 

48 

13 

Conjiunipliuii  by  bad  air  in 
the  pi[. 

J.  C.      . 

8 

Miner     . 

47 

13 

inpinlhalendminea. 

S.E.      . 

6 

Miner     . 

47 

13 

Coiiiiiinption  produce  J  from 

M.T.     . 

8 

Miner     . 

47 

13 

Ci.inumplion  and  atrtVunii. 

E.B.      . 

3 

Miner     . 

47 

13 

AflUfLtiuc  of  the  head,  caused 
from  *B  accident  received 
nlhuraina. 

D.  R.     . 

Miner      . 

46 

14 

AithmBi'ioiluced  from  work- 

E.  B.      . 

5 

Miner     . 

46 

14 

Rhe.mi.itic  fever,  wKicli  pro- 

brain. 

M.S.     . 

5 

Miner     . 

46 

14 

Killed  in  lead-mine. 

H.R.     . 

1 

Joiner    . 

46 

14 

Diopey. 

H.F.     . 

7 

Coal  Mi- 

46 

14 

Ei|.lo<ion  ot  flre-d.n>p  in  » 
coal-mine. 

A«l,ma,  which  tecminaled 

L.T.     . 

3 

ll  in^r     . 

49 

15 

«i(h  .ln)py. 

H.  P.     . 

3 

Miner    . 

45 

15 

Scarlet  fever. 

H.T.     . 

S 

Miner    . 

45 

15 

Consumption,  accekraled  \>y 
workiuKiathelead-minei. 

M.  S.     . 

3 

Miner    . 

4S 

IS 

M.S.     . 

S 

Joiner    . 

45 

15 

ConiumptioD. 

A.S.      . 

G 

Miner     . 

44 

16 

Dtopey. 

A.B.     . 

6 

Miner    , 

44 

16 

Aethma    from    working    in 

F.  C.      . 

5 

Miner    . 

43 

17 

Asthma  piodncedfVom  work- 
ing in  the  lead-mine. 

M.  D.    . 

4 

Minet    . 

43 

17 

Connumption  proilucrd  from 
asthmB,  cauied  bj  wirk- 

H.  M.    . 

7 

Miner    . 

43 

17 

Althm.,wl.icMrrmiiial.'din 

A.  P.      . 

7 

SuMiin- 

l^ldMlt. 

43 

17 

Adaifromthi  "hone"  in 
th*«igiDf<luA. 

Orphanage  and  Widowhood, 
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Number  of  Widows,  and  Children  dependent  upon  them,  &c. — continued. 


InlHaU 

of 
Widow*. 

Nnmber  of 

Children 

dApendmit  at 

Die  time  of 

Hiisband'a 

Death. 

Ooenpation 

of 

deceased 

Husband. 

at 
Death. 

Years' 

loss  by 
prema> 

tiire 
Death. 

Alleged  Cause  of  Death. 

P.  w.    . 
E.W.    . 

J.H.      . 
J.J.       , 
A.J. 
M.R.     . 
E.R.      , 
J.  B.      . 
A.  P.      . 
E.W. 

E.  H. 
M.  L. 
A.  S.      . 
S.  H.     . 
J.H.      , 
S.  H. 
E.  A. 
M.J. 
M.  R. 
A.W.    . 
M.W.    . 
A.  H. 
J.  M. 

1 

4 

8 

4 
5 
2 

. . 
7 
5 
7 
3 

3 
2 
4 
7 
4 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
1 
2 

Miner     • 

Miner     . 

Miil^     . 
Miner     • 
Miller     . 
Shoemaker 
Joiner     . 
Miner     . 
Miner     . 
Miner     . 

Miner     . 
Miner     . 
Miner     • 
Miner     . 
Cordwainer 
Cartman 
Miner    • 
Teacher . 
Miner     . 
Miner     . 
Miner     , 
Pitman  . 
Miner     • 

43 

42 

42 
42 
42 
40 
38 
38 
37 
36 

35 
35 
35 
34 

30 
30 
30 
29 
29 
28 
27 
25 
21 

17 
18 

IS 
18 
18 
20 
22 
22 
21 
24 

25 
25 
25 
26 
30 
30 
30 
31 
31 
32 
33 
35 
39 

Pleurisy. 

Consumption  and  asthma 
produced  from  working  in 
the  lead-mines. 

Consumption. 

Pleurisy. 

Found  drowned. 

Injury  from  fall  of  a  cart* 

Affection  of  the  liver. 

Consumption. 

Asthma. 

Accident  in  mine,  which  ter- 
minated in  consumption. 

Killed  in  coal-pit. 

Water  of  the  hesd. 

Income  on  leg. 

Accident  in  coal-mine. 

Typhus  fever. 

Accidental. 

Consumption. 

Consumption. 

Affection  of  urinary  organs. 

Cholera. 

Inflammation  of  bowels. 

Accident  at  colUeiy. 

Small-pox. 

Total  No.  of  orphans\ 
by    deaths    caused!  Q*ut, 
below  60  years  of?  ^^ 

age-                          J 

89 

242 

.  • 

4418 

.  • 

• 

• 

Average  . 
age     at 
death  of 
each  be- 
low 60 
years  of 
age. 

45 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  whole  of  the  causes  contributory  to 
the  premature  mortality  displayed  in  this  group  of  cases  would  be 
a  work  of  much  labour,  and  would  in  nowise  affect  the  soundness 
of  the  conclusions  derivable  from  other  sources^  that  a  large  amount^ 
and  probably  the  great  mass  of  it^  is  preventible. 

It  would^  for  instance,  be  difficult  to  decide  the  precise  term  of 
years  of  life  cut  short  by  the  eflTects  of  the  lodging-houses,  in  pro- 
ducing or  aggravating  other  tendencies  to  consumption ;  but  the 
information  possessedf  by  persons  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  effects  of  impure  air  enables  them  to  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  that  the  habitual  exposure  of  a  body  of  men 
to  such  noxious  influences  must  be  attended  by  a  diminution  of 
several  years  of  the  definite  standard  of  life.  Oi  the  31  deaths  of 
'  o2 
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miners  below  60  years  of  age,  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  enumerated  in  the  above  return,  a  part  of  the  causes  may 
be  attributable  to  their  occupation,  a  part  to  the  external  circum- 
stances of  residence  and  connected  habits.  Now  we  have  examples 
of  the  separate  advantages  attendant  on  the  removal  of  both 
causes  of  disease  1  adduce  the  following  information,  obtained 
through  Sir  John  W'^alsham,  with  relation  to  the  effects  of  an  im- 
provement in  the  external  circumstances  of  the  workmen  as  to 
residences. 

Captain  Harland,ihe  chairman  of  the  Reeth  union,  York  (North 
Riding),  in  a  communication  to  Sir  John  Walsham,  states,  that 
he  has  been  anxious  to  ascertain  as  correctly  as  possible,  first,  the 
average  duration  of  life  among  the  mining  population  of  the 
respective  parishes  in  that  district,  and  how  far  it  appeared  to  be 
affected  by  their  general  habits  as  well  as  by  the  state  of  their 
domiciles ;  and  he  gives  the  following  results : — 

'*  By  a  careful  examination  of  the  parish  registers,  I  find  that  in  the 
last  seven  years  there  have  died  in — 

The  parish  of  Marrick       .      .  15  miners;  average  age,  47f-  years. 

The  parish  of  Arkendale    .      .  70  , ,  ,,  45iJ-   ,, 

The  chapelry  of  Maker,  in  thel  «q  . 

parish  of  Grinton     .      .      -M^  "  "  ^^^' 

The  remainder  of  the  parish  of  | 

Grinton,  tifz.  Grinton  Reeth  >  40  ,,  ,,  54;  J- 

and  Meblecks    .      .      •      • ) 

Total,  164;  general  average,  48iVt  years. 

**  The  prevailing  diseases  throughout  the  whole  district  are  bronchial 
afifections  and  rheumatism,  which  may  generally  be  attributed  to  expo- 
sure to  cold  and  rain  after  leaving  the  close,  warm  atmosphere  of  the 
mine. 

^'The  miners'  dwellings  in  Marrick  are  small  thatched  cottages, 
situated  very  near  their  work ;  they  are  consequently  less  exposed  to 
wet  and  cold  on  their  way  home,  but  (although  dry  and  kept  tolerably 
clean)  from  the  want  of  room  and  proper  ventilation,  the  inmates  are 
more  liable  to  contagious  disorders  than  the  more  comfortably  lodged 
miners  in  the  parish  of  Grinton.  In  Arkendale  the  houses  are  of  a 
somewhat  better  description,  but  the  drainage  is  imperfect ;  the  habits 
of  the  people  filthy  and  intemperate ;  cutaneous  disorders  very  common ; 
and  they  are  frequently  the  victims  of  typhus  and  other  malignant  fevers. 

"In  the  parish  of  Grinton  the  houses  are  of  a  decidedly  superior 
description.  Forty  years  ago  they  were  mostly  thatched  with  ling  or 
heath ;  a  thatched  house  is  now  rarely  seen.  The  miners  are  all  com- 
fortably lodged,  generally  well  clothed,  clean,  and  orderly  in  their 
habits ;  and  I  liave  no  doubt  to  these  causes  may  be  attributed  the  great 
difference  between  the  mortality  in  this  parish  and  that  of  Arkendale  in 
the  same  period. 

"  In  Muker  the  mortality,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  has  been 
nearly  the  same  as  in  Arkendale ;  but  many  of  the  miners  work  occa- 
sionally in  coal-mines,  are  more  exposed  to  storms,  by  reason  of  their 
work  being  at  a  greater  distance  from  their  dwellings;  and  those  dwell- 
ings are  also  of  a  description  inferior  to  those  of  tfis  other  townships  in 
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the  parish  of  Grinton.  From  these  circumstances  I  infer  that  the  average 
duration  of  a  lead^miner's  life,  and  his  greater  freedom  from  disease, 
have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased  airiness  and  increased 
convenieuce  of  his  dwelling." 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  example  cited  by  Dr.  Barham  of 
the  health  of  the  miners  in  one  mine,  the  Dolcoath  mine^  in  the 
parish  of  Camborne,  in  Cornwall,  where  great  attention  is  paid  to 
obviate  agencies  injurions  to  the  miners.  Care  is  there  taken  in 
respect  to  ventilation  in  the  mines.  '*  The  ventilation  in  Dolcoath 
is  particularly  good,  and  the  men  are  healthier  than  in  most 
other  mines;  there  are  more  old  miners."  Care  is  takon  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents.  "  Our  ladders,''  says  one  of  the  witnesses 
examined  by  Dr.  Barham,  *'  are  about  two  fathoms  and  a  half  in 
length,  generally  with  staves  one  foot  apart.  We  use  oak  staves ; 
old  ship  oak  we  find  the  best.  We  formerly  used  the  hafts  of  the 
picks  and  other  tools,  but  found  these  unsafe,  the  wood  being 
sleepy  and  flawed,  and  sometimes  breaking  off  in  a  moment, 
without  having  shown  any  outward  sign  of  unsoundness.  Iron 
staves,  besides  being  at  times  very  slippery,  are  apt  to  be  corroded^ 
so  as  to  cut  the  hand.  We  have  had  no  accidents  on  our  footways 
for  a  long  time.'*  They  have  introduced  the  safety  fuse,  and  the 
witness  says : — "  Very  few  accidents  now  arise  from  explosions  ;'* 
"  they  used  to  happen  frequently  formerly."  Care  is  taken  of  the 
miners  on  quitting  the  mines;  hence,  instead  of  issuing  ou  the 
bleak  hill  side,  and  receiving  beer  in  a  shed,  to  prevent  chill  and 
exhaustion,  they  issue  from  their  underground  labour  into  a  warm 
room,  where  well-dried  clothes  are  ready  for  ihem,  and  warm 
water,  and  even  baths  are  supplied  from  the  steam  furnace,  and, 
in  the  instance  of  this  mine,  a  provision  of  hot  beef-soup  instead 
of  beer  is  ready  for  them  in  another  room.  The  honour  of  having 
made  this  change  is  stated  to  be  due  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Basset,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Carlyon.  "  Hence  in  this  mine,  * 
says  Dr.  Barham,  '*  we  may  fairly  attribute  to  the  combination  of 
beneficial  arrangements  just  noticed  that  in  Dolcoath,  where  451 
individuals  are  employed  underground,  only  two  have  died  within 
the  last  three  years  of  miners'  consumption,  a  statement  which 
could  not,  I  believe,  be  made  with  truth  nor  be  nearly  approached 
in  respect  of  an  equal  number  of  miners  during  the  same  term 
in  any  other  Cornish  district."  The  sick-club  of  the  mine  "  is 
comparatively  rich,  having  a  fund  of  1500/." 

When  '^  care  "  is  mentioned  as  taken  for  sanitary  measures,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  care  only  at  the  outset,  and  that 
when  in  habitual  action  the  care  required  is  really  less,  and  the 
measures  should  be  characterized  as  means  for  avoiding  care  and 
trouble  and  diminishing  pecuniary  loss. 

The  effect  of  sanitary  care  in  the  mines  of  Camborne  is,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  carried,  marked  in  the  following  table,  made  up 
by  Mr.  Blee,  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  neighbourhood,  from 
the  mortuary  registers,  showing  the  average  age  of  death  of  the 
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population  as  compared  with  the  average  of  death  in  two  other 
adjacent  parishes  of  lllogan  and  Gwennap,  in  both  of  which 
fome  bene6cent  alterations  have  been  made,  especially  in  lllogan, 
but  the  works  are  stated  to  be  new,  and  the  ciicumstanoes  noi  so 
feyourable  as  at  Camborne : — 

Table  showing  the  average  Ages  of  Persons  dying  above  30,  and 
registered,  in  three  years  in  the  Parish  of  Camborne,  in  two  years 
in  Gwennap,  and  in  one  year  in  IJlogan. 


Males. 


I 
Miners.      I  Not  Miners.  '■ 


\  .  I 

!   Proportion  per    | 

Females.     !  cent,  of  Miners'  | 

Deaths  by  Mine 

Accidents. 


The  improvement  in  Camborne  had  not  reached  the  residences, 
where  the  miners  kept  pigs,  in  sties  close  behind  the  house,  and  a 
dun^heap  is  carefully  fostered  in  a  catch-pit  adjacent.  Dr. 
Barham,  and  the  medical  men  practising  in  the  vicinity,  attribute 
to  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  ''  soaked  soil  from 
the  receptacles  near  the  dwellings  a  form  of  fever  which  has  been 
hanging  about  Camborne,  and  has  often  passed  into  the  typhoid 
condition,  and  has  been  attended  with  great  prostration  of  strength."* 

I  have  obtained  through  Mr.  Baker,  of  Leeds,  who,  as  superin- 
tendent of  factories,  has  had  good  means  of  making  an  accurate 
comparison,  the  following  contrast  of  the  results  as  shown  in  the 
state  of  mortality  amidst  the  population  of  two  contiguous  manu- 
facturing districts  employed  in  similar  proportions  in  the  same 
description  of  work,  and  differing  only  in  the  state  of  the  atmo- 

*  Where  so  much  independent  provision  is  made,  as  hy  dubs,  only  a  part  of  the 
consequences  of  premature  deaths  appear  on  the  poor*s  roll.  The  population  of 
Camborne  is  less  exclusively  mining  than  is  Gwennap ;  but  the  records  of  pauperism 
in  the  ofiBce  afford  marks  of  a  general  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  population 
of  the  two  parishes. 
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sphere  in  which  they  lived.  The  districts  are  the  townships  of 
Great  Bradford  and  Horton,  in  Yorkshire,  both  in  the  parish  of 
Bradford,  and  contiguous^  differing  only  in  elevation  and  atmo- 
spheric influence. 

''  The  town  of  Bradford  lies  in  a  hollow  formed  by  the  high  land  of 
the  surrounding  country,  a  part  of  which  forms  the  township  of  Horton, 
and  both  populations,  in  about  an  equal  ratio,  are  employed  in  worsted- 
mills,  built  about  the  same  period  of  time,  in  the  same  kind  of  architec- 
ture, with  the  same  appliances  for  ventilation  and  purification  in  every 
respect,  differing  only  in  comparison  as  to  numbers  both  of  population 
and  mills. 

Population.  Births.  Deathi. 

Bradford  .      .     34,560  1  in  25' 8  1  in  31-3 

Horton     .  *  .     17,618  1  in  28*0  1  in  41*0 

The  difference  between  the  two  localities  will  at  once  be  seen,  and  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  atmospheric  influences,  the 
former  population  being  resident  in  ill-conditioned  dwellings,  without 
sufficient  ventilation ;  the  latter  residing  in  localities  which,  though  un^ 
drained  in  many  instances,  are  yet  open  to  pure  air  and  breezes  which 
never  reach  the  town  without  the  most  perfect  contamination.'* 

Dr.  Bar  ham  mentions^  as  an  example  of  the  benevolent  fore- 
sight which  economizes  the  strength  and  life  of  workmen,  and 
perceives  that  there  is  a  profit  as  well  as  humanity  in  so  doing, 
that  at  Tresavean,  a  great  copper  mine  in  Gwennap^  as  a  substitute 
for  the  ladders,  before  universal,  machinery  has  been  erected  for 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  miners,  lliis,  he  states^  will  be 
effected  at  the  cost  of  2000/.  at  the  least,  but  this  sum,  it  is 
calculated,  will  soon  be  repaid  by  the  saving  of  the  time  and 
fatigue  of  the  men. ' 

Such  evidence  as  that  above  given,  and  as  will  be  submitted  in 
other  instances,  will  leave  little  doubt  that,  by  a  combination  of 
practicable  sanitary  regulations  comprehending  the  economy  of 
the  residence  as  well  as  the  place  of  work,  the  enormous  suffering 
and  waste  of  life  which  at  present  depresses  large  masses  of  the 
working  population  may  be  rendered  comparatively  inconsider- 
able. The  amount  of  such  depression  on  the  mining  population^ 
in  making  it  consist  of  young  persons  and  more  transient^  is  marked 
in  a  return  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Lanyon,  the  medical  practitioner 
acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  which  was  read  at  the  Polytechnic 
Society  in  Cornwall. 

On  examining  the  ages  of  2145  men  engaged  in  mining,  it  was 
found  that  their  average  age  was  30  years,  and  that  the  average 
period  they  had  been  engaged  in  work  was  1 5  years.  On  examining 
the  condition  of  1033  men,  artisans,  agricultural  labourers,  living 
and  working  in  the  vicinity,  it  was  found  that  their  average  age 
was  40  years,  and  that  their  average  period  of  work  then  com- 
pleted was  25  years.  Of  the  mining  population  one-third  only 
had  reached  50  years  of  age,  whilst  of  the  non-mining  population' 
one-third  had  attained  70  year^  of  age. 
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I  might  submit  these  two  examples^  the  one  as  a  young  and 
comparatively  weak  population,  the  other  as  a  comparatively 
mature  and  strong  population.  The  adidt  mining  population  of 
30  years  of  age  is  not,  I  apprehend,  a  population  advancing  to  a 
further  stage  of  maturity,  but  one  kept  down  by  noxious  agencies 
and  premature  mortality  to  that  limit  of  age,  with  no  chance  for 
.them  or  for  other  generations  to  pass  beyond  it  whilst  in  this 
employment,  except  through  the  operation  of  sanitary  measures  in 
removing  the  causes  of  depression. 

The  difference  in  the  proportions  of  ages  between  a  depressed 
and  unhealthy  and  a  comparatively  long-lived  and  strong  popu- 
lation, is  shown  in  the  following  comparative  view  of  the  ages  of 
the  miners  and  of  the  1033  non-mining  labourers  who  were 
living  and  working  : — 
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So  that  whilst  in  every  100  men  of  the  younger  population  of 
workpeople  there  would  not  be  2  men  of  the  experience  beyond 
sixty  years  of  age,  not  8  above  fifty,  or  not  a  fourth  passed  forty ; 
in  the  older  population  there  would  be  14  beyond  sixty,  27 
beyond  fifty,  or  a  clear  majority  of  mature  age,  and,  it  may  be 
presumed,  of  the  comparatively  staid  habits  given  by  age.  Dr. 
Scott  Allison  found  that  the  average  age  of  the  living  male  heads 
of  families  of  the  collier  population  at  Tranent  whose  condition  he 
has  contrasted  with  that  of  the  agricultural  population,  and  whose 
ages  he  could  ascertain,  was  34  years;  whilst  the  average  age  of 
the  living  male  heads  of  the  agricultural  families  was  51  )ears  and 
10  months.  He  considers  that  the  like  proportions  would  be 
found  to  be  more  extensively  prevalent,  and  would  serve  as  fair 
indications  of  the  relative  condition  of  the  different  populations. 

Whenever  the  adult  population  of  a  physically  depressed  dis- 
rict,  such  as  Manchester,  is  brought  out  on  any  public  occasion, 
the  preponderance  of  youth  in  thejcjrowd  and  the  small  proportion 
of  aged,  or  even  of  the  middle  aged,  anuingst  them  is  apt  to  strike 
those  who  have  seen  assemblages  of  the  working  population  of 
other  dbtricts  more  favourably  situated. 

In  the  course  of  some  inquiries  under  the  Constabulary  Force 
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Commission  as  to  the  proportions  of  a  paid  force  that  would 
apparently  be  requisite  for  the  protection  of  the  peace  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  reference  was  made  to  the  meetings 
held  by  torchlight  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Manchester.  It 
was  reported  to  us^  on  close  observation  by  peace-officers, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  assemblages  consisted  of  mere  boys,  and 
that  there  were  scarcely  any  men  of  mature  age  to  be  seen 
amongst  thenL  Those  of  mature  age  and  experience,  it  was 
stated,  generally  disapproved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ings as  injurious  to  the  working  classes  themselves.  These  older 
men,  we  were  assured  by  their  employers,  were  intelligent,  and 
perceived  that  capital,  and  large  capital,  was  not  the  means  of 
their  depression,  but  of  their  steady  and  abundant  support.  They 
were  generally  described  as  being  above  the  influence  of  the  anar- 
chical fallacies  which  appeared  to  sway  those  wild  and  really 
dangerous  assemblages.  The  inquiry  which  arose  upon  such 
statements  was  how  it  happened  that  the  men  of  mature  age, 
feeling  their  own  best  interests  injured  by  the  proceedings  of  me 
younger  portion  of  the  working  classes,  how  they,  the  elders,  did 
not  exercise  a  restraining  influence  upon  their  less  experienced 
fellow-workmen?  On  inquiring  of  the  owner  of  some  extensive 
manufacturing  property,  on  which  between  1000  and  2000 
persons  were  maintained  at  wages  yielding  40s.  per  week  per 
family,  whether  he  could  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  men  of  mature 
age  for  the  protection  of  the  capital  which  furnished  them  the  means 
of  subsistence  ?  he  stated  he  could  rely  on  them  confidently.  But 
on  ascertaining  the  numbers  qualified  for  service  as  special  con- 
stables, the  gloomy  fact  became  apparent,  that  tlie  proportion  of 
men  of  strength  and  of  mature  age  for  such  service  were  but  as  a 
small  group  against  a  large  crowd,  and  that  for  any  social  influence 
they  were  equally  weak.  The  disappearance  by  premature  deaths 
of  the  heads  of  families  and  the  older  workmen  at  such  ages  as 
those  recorded  in  the  returns  of  dependent  widowhood  and  orphan- 
age, must  to  some  extent  practically  involve  the  necessity  of  sup-* 
plying  the  lapse  of  staid  influence  amidst  a  young  population  by 
one  description  or  other  of  precautionary  force. 

On  expostulating  on  other  occasions  with  middle-aged  and 
experienced  workmen  on  the  folly  as  well  as  the  injustice  of 
their  trade  unions,  by  which  the  public  peace  was  compromised 
by  the  violences  of  strike  ailer  strike,  without  regard  1o  the 
experiences  of  the  sufiering  from  the  continued  failures  of  their 
exertions  for  objects  the  attainment  of  which  would  have  been 
most  injurious  to  themselves,  the  workmen  of  the  class  remon- 
strated with,  invariably  disclaimed  connexion  with  the  proceeding, 
and  showed  that  they  abstained  from  attendance  at  the  meetings. 
The  common  expression  was,  they  would  not  attend  to  be  borne 
down  by  ^'niere  boys,"  who  were  furious,  and  knew  not  what 
they  were  about.  The  predominance  of  a  young  and  violent  "^ 
majority  was  general. 
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In  the  melropolis  the  experience  is  similar.  The  inobs  against 
■hich  the  police  hare  (o  guard  come  from  the  nioat  depressed 
districts;  ami  ihe  constant  report  of  the  superintendents  ts,  that 
scarcely  any  old  men  are  to  be  seen  amongst  them.  In  genural 
tliey  appear  to  consist  of  persons  between  16  to  25  years  of  age. 
The  mobs  from  such  districts  as  Bethnal  Green  are  proportion- 
ately conspicuous  for  a  deficiency  of  bodily  strength,  wilhoiit, 
however,  being  from  that  cause  proportionately  the  less  danger- 
ously mischievous.  I  was  informed  by  pence  officers  tliat  the 
great  havoc  at  Bristol  was  committed  by  mere  boys. 

The  experience  of  llio  metropolitan  police  is  also  similar  as  to 
the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  force  available  for  public 
service  from  such  depressed  districts,  It  is  corroborative  also  of 
the  evidence  as  to  tlie  physical  deterioration  of  their  population, 
as  well  as  the  disproportion  in  respect  to  age.  Two  oiit  of  every 
three  of  Ihe  candidates  for  admission  to  the  police  force  itself  are 
found  defective  in  the  physical  qiialifi  cat  ions.  It  is  rare  that 
any  one  of  the  candidates  from  Spilalfields,  Whitechapel,  or 
the  districts  where  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  low,  is  found  to 
possess  the  requisite  physical  qualifications  for  the  force,  which  is 
chiefly  recruited  frran  the  open  districts  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  or  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  other  agricultural  counties. 

In  general  the  juvenile  ddinquenis,  who  come  from  the  inferior 
districts  of  the  towns,  are  conspicuously  under  bIkc.  In  a  recent 
examination  of  juvenile  delinquents  at  Parkhurst  by  Mr.  Kay 
Sh  utile  wo  rl  h,  the  great  majority  were  found  to  be  deficient  in 
physical  organization.  An  impression  is  often  prevalent  that  tlie 
criminal  population  consists  of  persons  of  the  greatest  physical 
strength.  Instances  of  criminals  of  great  strength  certainly  do 
occur  ;  but  speaking  from  observation  of  the  adidt  prisoners  from 
the  towns  and  the  convicts  In  the  hulks,  they  are  in  general  below 
the  average  standard  of  height. 

Keveiting  to  the  observations  as  to  the  influence  of  adverse 
physical  circumstances  on  the  morals  of  the  population,  I  must 
here  include  in  the  observation  the  younger  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

I  might  adduce  the  evidence  of  the  teachers  of  the  pauper 
children  at  Norwood  lo  show  that  a  deteriorated  physical  con- 
dition does  in  fact  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  moral  and  Intel-  - 
leetuul  cultivation.  1'he  intellects  of  the  children  of  such  inferior 
physical  orgaiiiKation  are  torpid;  it  is  comparatively  diflicull  to  gain 
their  at  tent  ion  or  to  sustain  it;  it  requires  much  labourloirradiatcthe 
countenance  with  intelligence,  and  the  irradiation  is  apt  to  be  tran- 
sient. As  a  class  they  are  comparatively  irritable  and  bad  temjiered. 
The  most  experienced  and  zealous  teachers  are  gladdened  by 
the  sight  of  well-grown  healthy  children,  which  pre.senl.s  (o  them 
better  promue  Ihat  their  labours  will  be  less  dillicull  and  more 
lasting  and  succeEsful.  On  one  occasion  a  comparison  was  made 
between  the  progress  of  Ino  seLs  of  children  in  Glasgow,  tire  one 
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set  taken  from  the  wynds  and  placed  under  the  care  of  one  of 
the  most  skilful  and  successful  infant  schoolmasters,  the  other  a  set 
of  children  from  a  more  healthy  town  district  and  of  a  better  phy- 
sical condition,  placed  under  the  care  of  a  pupil  of  the  master 
who  had  charge  of  the  children  from  the  wynds.  After  a  trial 
for  a  sufficient  time,  the  more  experienced  master  acknowledged 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  his  pupils,  and  his  inability  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  pace  of  the  better  bodily  conditioned  children. 

The  facts  indicated  will  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
moral  add  political  considerations,  viz.,  that  the  noxious  physical 
agencies  depress  the  health  and  bodily  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  act  as  obstacles  to  education  and  to  moral  culture ;  that 
in  abridging  the  duration  of  the  adult  life  of  the  working  classes 
they  check  the  growth  of  productive  skill,  and  abridge  the 
amount  of  social  experience  and  steady  moral  habits  in  the 
community :  that  they  substitute  for  a  population  that  accumu- 
lates and  preserves  instruction  and  is  steadily  progressive,  a  popu- 
lation that  is  young,  inexperienced,  ignorant,  credulous,  irritable, 
passionate,  and  dangerous,  having  a  perpetual  tendency  to  moral 
as  well  as  physical  deterioration. 

The  group  of  cases  of  the  mining  population  from  Alston  and 
Garrigill,  it  appears  to  me,  will,  when  considered,  afford  an 
example  of  the  powerful  nature  of  the  physical  elements  of  dete- 
rioration. In  that  district  the  employers  and  persons  of  the 
higher  classes  have  paid  great  attention  to  maintain  the  means 
of  moral  improvement.  They  have  only  not  been  made  aware 
of  the  practicability  or  of  the  importance  of  sustaining  the  physical 
condition  of  the  workpeople,  as  exemplified  in  respect  to  the  same 
description  of  labourers  at  Camborne. 

The  duration  of  life  amongst  the  mining  population  of  the  lead- 
miners  at  Alston  and  Garrigill,  and  the  adjacent  district,  is  about 
14  years  less  than  that  given  by  the  Swedish  tables.  Their  phy- 
sical condition  was  depressed.  "  The  young  men  appeared  very 
healthy,  but  exceedingly  few  of  them,*  says  Dr.  Mitchell,  "  were 
of  a  large  size ;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  they  are  of  a  small 
size."  He  states  that  in  moral  condition  they  are  most  ex- 
emplary : — 

"  The  means  of  education  in  Alston  parish  are  extensive :  there  is  the 
grammar-school,  the  master  of  which  must  be  acquainted  with  Latin, 
but  he  gives  a  general  education ;  there  is  a  charity-school,  and  a  school 
kept  by  a  master  on  his  own  account ;  there  is  the  school  of  the  London 
Lead  Company  at  Nenthead,  at  which  other  children  besides  those  of 
their  own  workpeople  are  allowed  to  attend.  There  is  a  school  at  Grar- 
rigill  Gate,  and  one  at  Tynehead,  and  another  at  Leadgate ;  there  are 
also  many  dame  schools  and  10  Sunday  schools.  «  «  «  j  pi.Q. 
cured  the  catalogues  of  several  libraries,  and  the  books  are  such  as  to 
convey  valuable  information,  and  are  far  superior  to  most  of  the  works 
which  are  found  in  the  catalogues  of  the  institutions  called  literary  and 
scientific  in  and  about  the  metropolis.  *  *  *  As  to  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  people,  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  any  district  of 
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Englwiil  of  whicli  I  have  nny  knowledge.  Tlie  witnesse*  unifonnly 
manifested  a  clearness  of  comiireliensioii  of  the  inquiries  made  of  them, 
and  gave  distinct  replies,  and  added  of  themselves  other  informntion 
bearing  on  the  subject.  Almost  all  of  them  could  sign  their  evidence, 
and  most  of  them  wrote  cieeedingly  well.  •  •  •  The  evidence  of 
the  employers  and  the  parochial  atitborities,  na  well  ns  of  the  men  them- 
selves, fully  proves  that  there  is  u  very  general  sobriety,  and  that  the 
contrary  praclice  is  exceedingly  rare.  ■  •  •  OETences  against  pro- 
perly are  very  rare.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  we  may  consider  it  a 
proof  of  ihe  honesty  of  the  people,  that  pigs  of  lead  may  be  seen  lying  by 
the  road  sides  and  in  the  fells  as  much  exposed  as  so  many  stones.  There 
is  no  magistrate  nearer  to  Alston  than  a  distance  of  14  miles.  Ofiences 
against  the  law  arc  very  rare." 

Inslanres  have  been  frequently  presented  in  the  course  of  tliis 
inquiry  of  Ihe  moral  degradation  of  the  children  of  workpeople, 
and  of  the  workpeople  themselves,  wlio  have  once  been  what  Uioee 
niinei's  now  are  in  moral  condition  ;  but  the  cases  taken  from  the 
pauper  roll  of  the  union  will  sene  to  show  thai  even  a  good  edu-  ■ 
cation  will  not,  of  itself,  Ruslatn  such  a  body  of  workmen  against 
the  physical  causes  of  depression.  The  group  of  cases  of  ividow- 
hood,  when  considered,  will  serve  to  show  that  the  causes  in  ques- 
tion create  the  evils  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  natural 
correclives. 

Wjlh  such  an  educated  class  of  workmen,  the  obtainment  of  a 
place  and  the  wages  of  an  adult  must  be  the  necessary  prelimi- 
nary lo  a  marriage,  and  unless  such  place  or  wages  were  obtained, 
he  young  workman  would  ehher  remain  single  or  seek  employ- 
ment further  a-field.  But  we  will  suppose,  for  illustration,  that  a 
casually  occurs,  such  as  the  las)  death  on  ihe  list,  J.  M.,  wh«re  a 
young  miner  who  has  married  and  has  a  wife  and  two  children 
is  prematurely  swept  away  by  an  epidemic  at  21  years  of  age, 
leaving  a  widow  and  two  desiitute  orphan  children  dependent  on 
poor  relations,  or  on  the  ratepayers.  The  firsi  mentioned,  say  S. 
11 .,  then  lakes  the  vacant  place  of  work,  marries,  and  is  kdled  at 
34  years  of  age  by  "an  accident  in  ihe  mine,"  leaving  a  widow  and 
seven  orphan  chddren.  This  ihird  vacancy  in  the  place  of  work 
is  occupied  by  another  miner  H.  V.,  who  marries  and  works  uniil 
he  is  45,  when  he  is  killed  by  "consumption,"  leaving  a  widow 
and  hve  children. 

Such  casualties  do  not  of  course  actually  so  full  on  any  one 
place  of  work,  but  the  vacancies  so  created  in  dilTerent  places  at 
the  younger  periods  of  life  must  be  and  are  supplied  by  new 
hands  coming  into  the  employment,  and  marrying  as  a  con3e- 
quence  of  thai  employment,  and  the  succession  iviH  fairly  represent 
the  mode  in  which  tlie  vacancies  created  by  the  various  causes  of 
death  displayed  in  the  last  table  and  in  the  oiher  tables  of  tht: 
causes  of  premature  widowhood  ued  orphanage  occur. 

In  works  where  the  average  period  of  working  ability  is  ex- 
tended to  Ihe  natural  period  of  Ruperantmalion,  which  the  evidence 
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shows  that  a  combination  of  internal  and  external  sanitary  mea- 
sures may  be  expected  to  give,  namely  an  average  of  full  60  years, 
the  account  for  one  place  would  be  one  superannuated  workman 
and  one  widow^  and  a  family  of  four  or  five  well-grown  children^ 
who^  having  received  parental  care  during  that  period,will  probably 
all  have  obtained,  before  its  termination,  the  means  of  independent 
self-support.  Whereas  with  a  population  of  only  15  or  20  years  of 
working  ability,  the  same  place  of  work  may  during  the  same 
period  have  been  filled  by  two  generations  and  one-fourth  of 
workpeople,  not  one  of  which  has  brought  all  the  children  depend- 
ent on  it  to  maturity  or  a  condition  for  self-support;  and  the 
account  of  widowhood  and  orphanage  will  frequently  for  the  same 
place  of  work  stand  thus : — 

Workmen  Orphan  Tears' 

prematurely  Dead.  Children.  loss  of  Support. 

J.  M.  1  widow     .      .       2 39 

S.  H.  1     „  .      .       7 26 

xx.  X  •  1,,  ••        D..«,.      Id 

Tliat  is  to  say,  three  widows  instead  of  one,  and  three  sets  of 
stunted  and  unhealthy  children  dependent  for  such  various  periods, 
as  those  above  specified,  and  competing  for  employment  at  the 
same  place,  instead  of  one  set  of  healthy  children  arrived  at  the 
age  of  working  ability  for  self-support.  The  occupation  of  the 
places  of  work  by  a  comparatively  young  and  procreative  popula- 
tion, brought  forward  by  the  premature  removal -of  the  middle 
aged  and  the  aged  workers,  by  the  various  causes  of  premature 
deaths — the  acceleration  of  births  by  premature  deaths  in  infancy 
as  stated  in  a  preceding  note — will,  I  apprehend,  sufficiently  clearly 
account  for  the  generally  increased  proportions  of  births  in  those 
districts  where  the  rate  of  mortality  is  high  ;  and  it  will  scarcely '. 
be  necessary  to  give  further  illustrations  of  the  dreadful  fallacy  ; 
which  tends  to  an  acquiescence  in  the  continuance  of  the  causes 
of  pestilence  and  premature  mortality  as  "correctives  of  the  pres- 
sure of  population." 

Though  the  deaths  from  accidents  bear  only  a  small  proportion 
to  the  deaths  from  disease,  yet  registries  show  that  the  scattered 
deaths  from  various  descriptions  of  violence  amount  to  an  average 
of  about  12,000  yearly,  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  or  more  than 
aroused  the  national  attention  in  the  late  massacre  of  the  troops  of 
the  empire  during  the  war  in  India.  The  position  which  this  class 
of  causes  occupy,  in  the  production  of  destitute  orphanage  and 
widowhood,  is  shown  in  the  previous  tables ;  but  these  do  not  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  the  effects  ;  another  class  of  which  appear 
on  examining  the  causes  of  pauperism :  namely^  the  injuries 
which  occasion  permanent  disablement.  In  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  pauperism,  by  Mr,  Simkiss,  the  auditor  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton union,  the  cases  of  which  the  subjoined  is  a  list  were 
apparent  on  the  pauper-roll. 
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th»  PuKperi. 

NuEuieof  Acddeui. 

Reipectire  Agtt. 

IS 

2 

1 
1 
1 

«-"•     ■     ■     ■ 

Dillo    .... 
Locksmtlh.     .     . 

SiuglxTUUiui.      . 

Burnt  in  miiiei   .     . 
Liinipd  by  atcidcnt  . 
Accidtint  liy  woi'iiou . 
LuMheratmbyl«i- 
d..nt. 

21,23, -^7,  30,34,  34, 
40,  40,  43,  44,-17, 
49,  50,  50,51,53, 
f.0.  (iO. 

40,  60. 

3D. 

69. 

23. 

Oil  examining  the  individual  cases  of  deaths  that  are  classed  as 
incident  to  the  pursuit  of  the  chief  branches  of  mining  or  manu- 
facturing industry,  or  in  transport  whetlior  by  land  or  water,  it  has 
always  been  satisfactory  to  find  that  for  the  future,  by  care,  the 
greater  proportion  of  them  are  preventible.  In  the  case  of  the 
milling  accidents,  one  part  of  them  appear  pre^'cntible  by  care  of  the 


supenor  manage 


s  of  the 


n  arrangements 


which  the 


individual  workman  has  no  control ;  the  other  portion,  by  i 
gence  and  care  on  the  part  of  (he  workmen  ;  and  this  last  class  of 
cases  again  reverts  back  to  the  power,  and  therefore  to  the  means  of 
imposing  responsibility  on  tlie  employers  in  the  selection  ofeducaled 
and  intelhgent  workmen — of  habits  of  sobriety,  and  care  to  qualify 
them  for  works  of  danger.  But  at  present  they  ore,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, relievetl  from  responsibility  by  ihe  charge  incurred  by  the  want 
of  care  being  thrown  on  other  funds  raised  from  persons  who  have 
as  yet  no  practicable  means  of  protection  or  prevention.  When 
continued  and  dreadful  losses  of  life  take  place,  in  the  face  of 
examples  of  successful  prevention  such  as  might  be  collected  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  branch  of  induslry  were  charged  with  the  pecuniary 
consequences  of  the  losses  assumed  to  be  necessarily  incident  to 
it,  generations  would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away  in  fear,  reck- 
lessness, and  misery  without  the  early  adoption  of  those  means  of 
prevention  which  self-interest  would  then  stimulate.  A  frequent 
suggestion  made  upon  the  view  of  such  casualties  is  that  govern- 
ment uispectors  should  be  appointed  to  inspect  and  direct  and 
regulate  machinery. 

This  subject  was  brought  under  coiwideration  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Factory  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  it  was 
then  agreed  that  such  a  measure  as  that  of  inspection  would  only 
give  an  imperfect  security,  and  would  occasion  vexaljous  interrup- 
tions, and  that  the  least  objectionable  mode  of  interference,  as  well 
as  the  most  efficient  and  just  as  a  means  of  prevention,  would  be 
to  charge  a  portion  at  least  of  the  cost  ofsurh  casualties  upon  the 
branch  of  industry.  Subsequent  obser\-atioii,  especially  of  the 
causes  of  paupeiism,  have  strengthened  my  couvictions  of  the 
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soundness  of  the  principle  of  prevention  as  stated  in  our  Report, 
a  passage  from  which  1  have  submitted  in  the  Appendix.* 

In  illustration  of  the  pecuniary  cost  of  disease,  as  shown  in  the 
cost  of  remedies  in  Scotland,  there  are  several  documents.  The 
late  Dr.  Cowan,  the  professor  of  Forensic  medicine  at  Glasgow, 
gives  one  in  which  he  states — 

'Mf  any  arguments  were  wanting  to  arouse  the  community  to  the 
investigation  of  this  important  subject,  they  might  be  drawn  from  the 
heavy  pecuniary  tax  which  fever  entails  on  the  benevolent  of  our  city, 
from  the  poverty,  misery,  and  crime  which  this  disease  engenders.  It 
is  not  possible,  from  the  data  before  me,  to  give  anything  like  an  accu- 
rate calculation  of  the  sums  spent  for  the  treatment  of  fever  in  Glasgow 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  following  calculation  intentionally 
falls  considerably  under  the  amount,  to  prevent  every  suspicion  of  ex- 
aggeration : — 

£.         «.    d. 

1 .  Cost  of  the  fever  hospital 8 ,  566     7     9 

2.  Temporary  hospitals,  and  maintenance  of 

patients  in  them 5,000     0     0 

3.  21,691  patients  at  1/.  10^.  treated  at  the 

expense  of  the  infirmary      ....     32,536  10     0 

£46,102  n     9 

To  this  amount  fall  to  be  added  the  expense  of  treating  the  poor  in  their 
own  houses  under  the  district  surgeons  of  the  burgh,  and  any  sums 
expended  by  the  heritors  or  the  gorbals  and  barony  parishes  for  similar 
purposes.  But  this  sum  must  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
demands  of  pauperism  produced  by  fever,  ou  our  poor's-rates,  and 
on  the  private  benevolence  of  our  citizens ;  for  the  duration  of  the  disf* 
ease,  and  the  period  of  convalescence  which  must  elapse  before  an 
individual  can  resume  his  work  will  average  rather  more  than  six  weeks, 
and  when  to  this  is  added  the  difficulty  of  again  finding  immediate 
employment,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  12,895  individuals  treated 
in  the  fever  hospitals  during  the  last  seven  years,  all,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, depending  on  their  daily  labour  and  extending  the  benefit  of 
that  labour  to  others,  were  out  of'^  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least  i 
six  weeks." 

The  Rev.  G.  Lewis,  the  minister  of  St.  David's  parish,  Dundee, 
who  has  answered  the  queries  issued  by  the  Board,  and  very 
powerfully  addressed  the  inhabitants  on  this  subject,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  addresses,  observes  that — 

^'  Apart  altogether  from  the  waste  of  human  life,  and  the  indescribable 
suffering  and  sorrow  which  annually  fall  upon  the  working  classes  of 
Dundee  from  this  periodical  scourge,  and  viewed  only  as  a  mere  matter 
of  profit  and  loss  to  the  mercantile  and  monied  interest  of  Dundee,  it 
were  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  the  expenditure  of  several  thousand 

*  I  am  informed  that  reflation!  on  the  principle  of  those  we  recommended, 
under  the  Factory  Commission  for  the  Protection  of  Adult  Workmen  from  the 
consequences  of  Accidsnts,  are  now  adopted  in  the  Prussiao  code,  and  practically 
enforced. 
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poiindB  per  annum,  in  providing  the  meana  of  cleanliness  to  this  town, 
in  ibe  belter  clemieing  of  its  streetB,  but,  above  all,  of  its  back  cloaeB, 
courts,  nnd  lanes,  and  the  clearing  away  of  those  peetiLeulial  mastes  of 
building  which  lie  concealed  from  view  behind  the  front  lines  of  some  of 
our  principal  slreets,  would  have  been  rewarded  by  a  saving  to  the  com- 
munity of  a  vast  sum,  which  the  rnvagea  of  disease  and  death  have  been, 
for  the  last  few  jeais,  compelling  Dundee  to  pay  in  a  way  its  inhabitauta 
thinlc  not  of.  That  this  may  appear,  I  have  brought  into  one  table  the 
number  of  cases  of  fever  during  the  last  seven  veats. 


e  pruportion  of  11 


1833 
1834 
1835 
1830 
1837 


0  each  death  : — 


1,531 
1.119 
2,673 


1  years,  from  1S33  ti 
ality  according  i< 


11,808 


1,312 


"  Thus,  in  seven  years,  fever  has  fallen  on  much  more  than  a  tilhe  of 
the  inhabilanta, — choosing  its  victims  here,  aa  elsewhere,  in  the  manhood 
of  life,  and  compelling  the  citizens  of  Dundee  to  pay  a  tax  frightful  iu 
the  amount  of  personal  eutferings  and  family  bereavements. 

"  But  it  were  a  mistake  lo  imi^ne  that  the  Bufferings  and  death  of  so 
many  citizens  are  the  only  til/ies  which  fever  has  compelled  us  to  pay 
during  the  last  seven  years.  Put  wholly  aside  the  details  of  domestic 
woe  and  personal  EuHeriog  which  11,806  cases  of  fever  have  introduced 
into  the  families  of  Dundee  in  these  seven  year* — omit  al!  reckoning  of 
the  watching,  want,  and  wretchedness,  wrapped  up  in  so  many  cases  of 
acute  disease,  and  the  family  bereavements  implied  in  these  1,312 
deaih — and  let  us  view  for  a  moment  our  fellow-creatures  but  bb  so  many 
machines  suspended  from  work  by  the  dcrengemeut  or  destruction  of  the 
Iiifman  machinery,  that  we  may  learu  something  of  the  probable  money 
loss  incurred  by  (ever  iu  these  seven  years. 

"  From  Dr.  tsouthwood  Smith,  the  highest  authority  on  these  subjects, 
we  learn  that  fully  one-half  of  the  cases  of  fever  occur  in  the  prime  of 
life,  when  meti  are  most  useful  either  to  their  families  or  to  society. 
Deducting  then  the  1,312  deaths  from  the  whole  number  uf  cases,  there 
will  remain  10,496  cases  of  fever,  the  one-half  of  whom,  at  least,  were 
adults, — that  is,  5,248  persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  very  many  of  them 
heads  of  families,  had  fever  in  these  seven  yeare.  Now,  the  average 
period  fever  detains  a  patient  from  work,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
IB  six  weeks.  I^t  us  take  the  earnings  in  health  of  these  adults  at  the 
average  of  Si.  weekly  ;  and  the  loss  of  wages  to  these  5,246  adults,  by 
*ix  weeks'  fever,  amounts  to  12,595/.;  and  this,  after  eicludini  all  under 
age,  and  nil  the  deaths.  But  these  cases,  whether  treated  at  home  or  at 
the  in&rmary,  must  be  also  loaded  with  the  expense  of  mediciJ  treatment. 
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which  is  estimated  in  our  infirmarj  reports  at  1/.  to  each  case,  that  is^ 
5,248/.  roust  be  added  to  the  loss  by  wages.  But  5,248  cases  of  those 
under  age  remain  to  be  accounted  for ;  and,  as  fever  rarely  attacks  mere 
children,  but  chiefly  those  either  in  manhood  or  approaching  manhood, 
we  may  estimate  the  loss  of  their  labour  at  the  one-half  of  the  adults,  or 
6,297/.  12s.,  and  the  expense  of  attendance  and  recovery  at  one-half 
also,  or  2,624/. 

^But  how  shall  we  estimate  the  pecuniary  loss  of  1,312  deaths?  It 
seems  a  strange  thing  to  go  about  estimating  the  money  value  of  that 
which  money  did  not  give,  and  cannot  restore  when  taken  away ;  yet  as 
there  are  those  who  understand  better  a  profit  and  loss  account  than  the 
arguments  of  religion  and  humanity,  we  shall  attempt  to  estimate  the 
money  loss  of  these  1,312  deaths  by  fever. 

*'  At  least  one-half,  or  656  of  these  deaths,  were  deaths  of  adults,  and 
very  many  of  them  heads  of  families,  of  which  the  337  widows  in  St 
David's  parish  afford  melancholy  evidence." 

He  then  refers  to  an  estimate  made  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  who, 
viewing  a  human  being  as  a  productive  machine,  reared  to  last  a 
certain  time,  and  to  return  so  much  more  than  he  costs,  estimates 
a  full-grown  workman  just  arrived  at  maturity  as  having  300/. 
of  capital  invested  in  him.  At  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining 
and  training  a  pauper  child  in  England  at  the  school  in  Norwood, 
4s.  6d.  per  week,  he  will  have  had  expended  upon  him  at  21 
years  of  age,  245/.,  or  at  30  years,  350/. ;  but  he  supposes — 

**  The  money  value  of  these  male  and  female  adults  to  be  just  the  one- 
half  of  this,  or  150/.,  which  makes  the  loss,  by  the  premature  death  of 
these  656  adults,  to  be  98,400/. ;  and,  if  the  remaining  656  under  the 
age  of  maturity,  yet  approaching  it,  be  taken  at  the  half  of  the  adults,  or 
75/.  each,  we  luive  a  loss  of  49,200/.  more ;  to  which,  if  we  add  1/. 
a-piece,  or  1,312/.  in  all,  for  attendance  and  medical  expenses,  the  Fever 
Bill  of  Dundee,  during  the  last  seven  years,  will  stand  as  follows : — 

Fever  Bill  of  Dundee  from  1833  to  1839. 

£.  s.  d. 

Loss  of  labour  for  six  weeks  of  5,248  adults,!  .^  505  a  n 

at  8*.  a-week )      ' 

Attendance,  medicine  at  home  or  infirmary,  at)    ^  ^40  /^  q 

1/.  each f      * 

Loss  of  labour  for  six  weeks  of  5,248  under  \    ^  ^^h  10  n 

age.  at  4«.  a-week J    ^>^T  ^^  " 

Expense  of  treatment  of  the  above  at  in-i    » A04  0  0 

firmary  or  home,  at  \0s.  a-piece     ...  J      ' 

Loss  by  death  of  656  adults,  at  150/.  each    .    98,400  0  0 

Loss  by  656  deaths  under  age,  at  75/.  a-piece    49,200  0  0 

Treatment  of  1,312  cases,  at  1/.  each.      .     .      1,312  0  0 

£175,676  12    0 
Or  25,096/.  13^.  per  annum. 

"  The  poor,  we  are  told,  we  shall  always  have  with  us,  and  so  with 
disease  and  death.    Yet  the  evils,  both  of  poverty  and  disekse,  come  in 

p 
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very  different  measures  to  different  communities.  As  there  is  a  poverty 
that  is  self-inflicted,  and  may  be  self-removed,  so  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  disease  and  annual  mortality  in  every  city  that  is  self- 
inflicted  ;  and  the  community  that  does  not  strive,  by  every  available 
means,  to  reduce  its  disease  and  mortality  bills  to  the  lowest  sum  of 
human  suffering,  and  the  lowest  rate  of  annual  mortality,  is  as  guilty  of 
suicide  as  the  individual  who,  Judas  like,  takes  with  his  own  hands  the 
life  God  has  given,  and  hurries  unbidden  into  the  presence  of  his  Judge. 
The  fever  bSls  of  the  Scottish  towns,  contrasted  with  those  of  the 
English  commercial  towns,  declare  too  plainly  that  man  has  not  yet  done 
his  part  in  Dundee  to  avert  this  scourge  of  society ;  and,  wlule  fever  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  the  visitation  of  God,  it  is  also  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  visitation  of  God  for  the  sin  of  neglecting  a  population 
fallen  in  character  and  habits. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  deaths  in  Dundee  in  seven  years, 
and  the  rate  to  the  population, — supposing  the  inhabitants  in  1831  to 
have  been  45,355  souls,  and  to  have  increased  about  2000  annually,  until 
1839,  when  from  bad  trade  the  increase  was  checked  :--* 

Proportion  of  Deaths 
to  the  Population. 
1  in  33-3 
1  ill  31- 1 
1  in  31-9 
1  in  28-8 
1  in  29-2 
1  in  39-3 
1  in  33*7 


Yean. 

Deaths. 

PoptUation. 

1833 

1,482 

49,355 

1834 

1,650 

51,355 

1835 

1,673 

53,355 

1836 

1,923 

55,355 

1837 

1,963 

57,355 

1838 

1,511 

59,355 

1839 

1,763 

59,355 

11,965  385,485  1  in  32*2 

Thus,  the  average  mortality  in  Dundee,  during  the  last  seven  years,  was 
1  in  32  annually.  •  •  »  Here,  then,  in 

Dundee,  the  deaths  annually  are  at  least  one-fourth  more  than  over  the 
rest  of  Scotland,  Glasgow  excepted,  which  seems  to  surpass  Dundee  in 
the  waste  of  human  life.  If  the  deaths  are  a  fourth  greater,  those 
diseases  which  are  its  harbingers  must  be  many  times  greater  than  the 
deaths  ;  and  to  this  extent,  at  least,  it  was  in  the  power  of  human  means 
to  have  provided  a  remedy, — to  have  abated  by  one- fourth  the  physical 
suffering  and  mortality  of  Dundee,  saved  2,952  persons  from  fever,  and 
328  persona  from  premature  death,  and  reduced  by  a  fourth  part  the 
pecuniary  loss  incurred  during  the  last  seven  years, — ^in  other  words,  to 
have  saved  43,919/.,  or  6,274/.  annually,  to  the  profit  and  loss  account 
of  this  city  in  the  single  item  of  fever, 

*'  The  statistics  of  small-pox  in  Dundee  might  be  added  to  this  bill  of 
charges.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  allude  to  it.  Last  year,  the  deaths 
by  small-pox  were  77.  In  1838,  they  were  also  77 ;  and  in  1837,  they 
amounted  to  126.  The  number  of  cases,  of  course,  must  have  been 
many  times  the  deaths ;  by  far  the  greater  number  under  age  and  un- 
▼accinated,— a  neglect  no  longer  confined  to  the  Irish  population. 

••Though  I  am  no  medical  authority,  yet  I  am  sure  that  I  have  every 
medical  authority  with  me  when  I  connect,  as  foremost  amongst  the 
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causes  of  the  enormous  Fever  Bill  of  Dundee  that  monstrous  Tavem 
Bill,  which  last  lecture  I  showed  you  was  the  worm  in  the  hud  of  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  ita  working  classes.  That  Tavern  Bill, 
according  to  the  mean  of  three  different  estimates,  amounts  to  21,234/. 
a-year  in  my  parish  alone,  and  to  180,000/.  a-year  to  all  Dundee.  In 
vain  we  cry  out  against  the  taxation  of  Grovemment.  While  the  words 
of  complaint  are  on  our  lips,  here  is  a  vice  of  continual  tasting  and 
tippling  in  strong  drink, — a  private  self-imposed  tax,  but  heavier  far 
than  any  public  tax.  It  is  this  besetting  sin  that  has  been  not  only  de* 
vouring  the  substance  of  the  poor,  but  every  year  sowing  the  seeds  of 
that  enormous  Fever  Bill  which  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been  taxing 
us,  not  only  in  purse  but  in  person, — compelling  every  tenth  man  in 
Dundee  during  that  period  to  pay  the  wages  of  six  weeks*  labour,  and 
to  suffer  all  the  langour,  sickness,  and  oppression  of  six  weeks'  fever, 
besides  the  bereaved  widows  and  orphans,  and  the  fatherless  and 
motherless  children  it  has  left  in  Dundee." 

1  now  proceed  to  submit  the  reasons  for  believing  that  the  imme- 
diate expenditure  of  so  much  money  as  would  be  incurred  by  the 
adoption  of  such  of  the  remedial  measures  as  appear  to  be  avail- 
able by  the  agency  of  any  public  administration  would  be  sound 
measures  of  immediate  economy,  and  of  ultimate  public  gain  :  and 
also  the  grounds  for  believing  that  the  same  conclusion  is  applicable 
to  the  cost  of  those  measures  of  prevention  which,  though  directly 
or  indirectly  controllable  by  legislative  authority,  are  within  the 
province  of  private  individuals  to  execute,  such  as  the  construction 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes. 

VI. — EVIDENCE   OP   THE   EFFECTS    OF    PREVENTIVE    MEASURES  IN 
RAISING    THE    STANDARD   OF  HEALTH    AND   THE    CHANCES    OF^ 
LIFE. 

On  viewing  the  evidence,  which  shows  that  in  most  situations 
higher  chances  of  life  belong  to  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of 
the  population,  an  impression  may  be  created  that  the  higher 
standards  of  health  are  essentially  connected  with  expensive 
modes  of  living.  The  highest  medical  authorities  agree,  however, 
that  the  more  important  means  for  the  protection  and  advance  of 
the  health  of  those  classes  must  be  in  still  further  reductions  than 
those  which  it  is  the  present  tendency  in  the  higher  classes  of 
society  to  make  of  the  use  of  highly  stimulating  food.  The  evi- 
dence already  adduced  with  respect  to  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
rural  districts  and  those  living  on  high  wages  in  towns,  will  have 
gone  some  way  to  remove  the  erroneous  impression  with  re- 
spect to  them,  and  it  admits  of  proof  that  a  higher  standard  of 
heahh  and  comfort  is  attainable  for  them  even  at  a  less  expense 
than  that  in  which  they  now  live  in  disease  and  misery.  The 
experience  of  the  effect  of  sanitary  measures  in  the  royal  pavy 
may  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  practicable  standards  of 
health  consistent  with  great  labour  and  exposure  to  weather 
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obtained  at  a  cost  not  higher   than   that  witJiiii  the   wages  of 
ordinary  labourerj.      The  experience  of  the  effects   of  sanitary 
measures  in  banisliing  spontaneous  disease  from  crowded  prisons,  , 
offers  further  evidence  of  the  liealth  obtainable  by  simple  means, 
under  circumstances  slill  more  unfavourable. 

The  prisons  were  formerly  distinguished  for  their  filth,  and 
their  bad  ventilation ;  but  tho  descriptions  given  by  Howard 
of  the  worst  prisons  he  visited  in  England  (which  he  states 
were  amongst  the  worst  he  had  seen  in  Europe)  were  exceeded 
in  every  wvnd  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  inspected  by  Dr. 
Arnott  autl  myself,  in  company  with  tlie  municipal  officers  of 
those  cities.  More  filth,  worse  physical  suffering  and  moral 
disorder  than  Howard  describes  as  affecting  the  prisoners,  are  to 
be  found  amongst  the  cellar  population  of  the  working  people  of 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Leeds,  and  in  large  portions  of  the 
mctropoliii.  As  a  standard  of  the  progress  made  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  prisoners,  I  refer  to  Ills  general  statement  of  the 
condition  in  which  ho  found  the  prisons  when  he  inspected  ihem 
in  England. 

"  Water. — Many  prisons  have  no  water.  This  defect  is  frequent 
in  bridewells  and  town  gaols.  In  the  felons'  courts  of  some  county 
gaols  there  is  no  water:  in  some  places  where  there  is  water,  prisoners 
are  always  locked  up  within  doors,  and  have  no  more  thnn  the  keeper 
or  his  servants  think  fit  [o  bring  tlieni. 

"  Air. — And  as  to  air,  which  is  no  less  necessary  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding articles,  and  given  us  hy  Providence  quite  gratis,  whhout  any 
care  or  labour  of  our  own  ;  yet,  as  if  (he  bounteous  goodness  of  heaven 
excited  our  envy,  methods  are  contrived  to  rob  prisoners  of  this  genuine 
cordial  of  life,  as  Dr.  Hales  very  properly  calls  it ;  I  mean  by  pievent- 
tng  thot  circulation  and  change  of  the  fluid  without  which  animals 
cannot  live  and  thrive.  It  is  well  known  that  air  which  has  performed 
its  office  in  the  luniks  is  feculent  and  noxious.  Writers  upon  this 
subject  show  that  a  hogshead  of  air  will  last  a  man  only  an  hour :  but 
those  who  do  not  choose  to  consult  philosophers  may  judge  from  a 
notorious  fact.  In  IT56,  at  Calcutta,  in  Bengal,  out  of  170  persons 
who  were  confined  in  a  hole  there  one  night,  lli4  were  taken  out  dead. 
The  few  survivors  ascribed  the  mortality  to  their  want  of  fresh  nir; 
and  called  the  place.  Hell  in  Miniature. 

"  From  hence  any  one  may  judge  of  the  pmbubitity  there  is  against 
health  and  life  of  prisoners  crowded  in  their  rooms,  cells,  aud  suhtei^ 
raneons  dungeons,  for  1 4  or  1 5  hours  out  of  the  24.  In  some  of  those 
caverns  the  floor  is  very  damp  ;  in  some  there  is  sometimes  an  inch  or 
two  of  water ;  and  the  straw  or  bedding  is  laid  on  such  floors,  seldom 
on  birrack  bedsteads.  Where  prisoners  are  not  kept  in  underground 
cells,  they  are  often  confined  in  their  rooms,  because  there  is  no  court 
belonging  to  the  prisons ;  which  is  the  case  in  many  city  and  town 
gaols;  because  the  walla  round  the  yard  nre  ruinous,  or  are  too  low* 

*  An  Act  imulc  in  Itt'lnnd  the  3ril  year  of  his  iireseul  Mnjeity  "  tot  better  pn- 
vvDting  the  nreritiH,  ftc.  hu  llie  fullowiag  cliase  : — "  Wliereu  muiy  iiiiecIiiKii 
J! — < —  m  dkilf  jToduted  bj  th«  couflii«iiieat  of  oumben  in  clove  piuun),  wbare- 
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for  safety;  or  because  the  gaoler  has  the  ground  for  his  own  use. 
Prisoners  confined  in  this  manner  are  generally  unhealthy. 

*'  In  Baker's  Chronicle,  p.  353,  that  historian,  mentioning  the  assize 
held]  in  Oxford  Castle,  1577  (called,  from  its  fatal  consequences,  the 
Black  Assize),  informs  us, '  that  all  who  were  present  died  within  forty 
hours  ;  the  lord  chief  baron,  the  sheriff,  and  about  300  more.'  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon  ascribes  this  to  a  disease  brought  into  court  by  the 
prisoners  ;  and  Dr.  Mead  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  The  first  of  these  two  authors,  Lord  Bacon,  observes,  that  *  the 
most  pernicious  infection,  next  the  plague,  is  the  smell  of  a  jail,  when 
the  prisoners  have  been  long  close  and  nastily  kept ;  whereof  we  have 
had,  in  our  time,  experience  twice  or  thrice ;  when  both  the  judges 
that  sat  upon  the  jail,  and  numbers  of  those  who  attended  the  business, 
or  were  present,  sickened  and  died.' 

"  Sir  John  Pringle  observes  that '  gaols  have  often  been  the  cause  of 
malignant  fevers;'  and  he  informs  us  that  in  the  late  Rebellion  in  Scot- 
land, above  200  men  of  one  regiment  were  infected  with  the  gaol  fever  by 
some  deserters  brought  from  prisons  in  England. 

"  Dr  Lind,  physician  to  the  royal  hospital  at  Haslar,  near  Ports- 
mouth, showed  me,  in  one  of  the  wards,  a  number  of  sailors  ill  of  the 
gaol  fever,  brought  on  board  their  ship  by  a  man  who  had  been  dis- 
charged from  a  prison  in  London.  The  ship  was  laid  up  on  the  occa- 
sion. That  gentleman,  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Health  of  Seamen,'  asserts 
that  *  the  source  of  infection  to  our  armies  and  fleets  are  undoubtedly  the 
gaols ;  we  can  often  trace  the  importers  of  it  directly  from  them.  It  often 
proves  fatal  in  impressing  men  on  the  hasty  equipment  of  a  fleet.  The 
first  English  fleet  sent  last  war  to  America  lost  by  it  above  2000  men. 
In  another  place  he  assures  us  that  the  seeds  of  infection  were  carried 
from  the  guard-ships  into  our  squadrons ;  and  the  mortality  thus  occa- 
sioned was  greater  than  by  all  other  diseases  or  means  of  death  put 
together.' 

'*  It  were  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  this  mischief;  but  those  I 
have  mentioned  are,  I  presume,  sufficient  to  show,  even  if  no  mercy  were 
due  to  prisoners,  that  the  gaol  distemper  is  a  '  national  concern '  of  no 
small  importance." 

"  Sewers, — Some  gaols  have  no  sewers  or  vaults ;  and  in  those  that 
have,  if  they  be  not  properly  attended  to,  they  are,  even  to  a  visitant, 
offensive  beyond  description ;  how  noxious,  then,  to  people  confined 
constantly  in  those  prisons ! 

"  One  cause  why  the  rooms  in  some  prisons  are  so  close  is  the 
window-tax,  which  the  gaolers  have  to  pay ;  this  tempts  them  to  stop 
the  windows  and  stifle  their  prisoners. 

"  Bedding, — In  many  gaols,  and  in  most  bridewells,  there  is  no 
allowance  of  bedding  or  straw  for  prisoners  to  sleep  on  ;  and  if  by  any 
means  they  get  a  little,  it  is  not  changed  for  months  together,  so  that 
it  is  off*ensive  and  almost  worn  to  dust.  Some  lie  upon  rags,  others 
upon  bare  floors.     When  I  have  complained  of  this  to  the  keepers, 

unto  there  is  no  back-yard  adjoining,  and  the  lives  of  hit  majesty's  subjects  ore 
endangered  by  the  bringing  of  prisoners  into  public  streets  for  air ;  be  it  enacted-^ 
That  every  grand  jury  at  the  assizes  or  quarter  sessions  may  be  enabled,  and  they 
are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  contract  either  by  lease,  or  to  purchase  a  pieee 
of  ground  next  adjoining  the  gaol,  or  as  near  as  conveniently  can  be  had  tbeietOy 
and  cause  to  be  erected  necessary  houses,  and  a  wall  sufficient  for  the  sacuxity  of  the 
said  prisoners. 
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their  justification  has  been :  ^  the  county  allows  no  straw ;  the  prisoners 
have  none  but  at  my  cost.' 

Since  Howard  succeeded  in  gaining  national  attention  to  the 
condition  of  prisoners^  the  evils  of  prison  management  have  been 
removed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  prison  population  is  taken 
from  the  worst  regulated  and  most  confined  neighbourhoods^  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  examination ;  and,  with  the  view  to 
judge  what  might  be  effected  by  sanitary  regulations,  I  have 
made  frequent  inquiries  as  to  the  effects  of  sanitary  measures  on 
the  worst  class  of  persons,  the  larger  proportion  of  whom  are  taken 
from  the  worst  neighbourhoods,  that  is,  as  to  the  effects  of  living 
in  the  same  atmosphere,  on  a  less  expensive  diet  than  that  of 
the  general  labouring  population,  but  provided  with  clean  and 
tolerably  well- ventilated  places  of  work  and  sleeping-rooms,  and 
where  they  are  required  to  be  cleanly  in  their  persons. 

I  have  obtained  through  Mr.  Hill,  the  prison  inspector  of  Scot- 
land, an  accurate  return  of  the  number  of  days  which  the  prisoners 
had  been  absent  from  labour  on  the  ground  of  ill  health  in  the 
celebrated  prison  at  Glasgow,  where  the  separate  system  of  confine- 
ment has  been  tried  (Return  No.  1);  a  similar  return  from  the 
Edinburgh  prison,  (No.  2).  I  also  obtained  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  sickness  prevalent  amongst  the  prisoners  at 
Salford  prison,  (No.  3).  The  average  cost  of  the  diets,  (])rinci- 
pally  vegetable,)  at  Salford,  varied  from  l«.  4(2.  to  1^.  &d,  per 
week;  at  Edinburgh,  1^.  9g{.  per  week;  and  at  Glasgow,  1^.  7d. 
per  week.     Vide  Appendix. 

The  medical  practitioners,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  tlic 
general  state  of  health  of  the  population  surrounding  the  prisons 
concur  in  vouching  to  the  fact,  upon  their  own  knowledge,  that  the 
health  of  the  prisoners  is  in  general  much  higher  than  the  health 
almost  of  any  part  of  the  surrounding  population ;  that  the  pri- 
soners, as  a  class,  are  below  the  average  of  health  when  tliey  enter 
the  prisons ;  that  they  come  from  the  worst  neighbourhoods ;  that 
many  of  them  come  from  the  lodging-houses,  wliich,  in  those  towns, 
as  will  be  shown,  are  the  constant  seats  of  disease ;  that  they  are 
mostly  persons  of  intemperate  habits ;  that  many  of  them  come 
in  in  a  state  of  disease  from  intemperance  and  bad  habits ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  depressing  influence  of  imprisonment,  the  effect 
of  cleanliness,  dryness,  better  ventilation,  temperance,  and  simple 
food,  is  almost  suflScient  to  prevent  disease  arising  within  the 
prison,  and  to  put  the  prisoners  in  a  better  working  condition  at  the 
termination  than  at  the  commencement  of  their  imprisonment. 
At  the  Glasgow  bridewell,  the  prisoners  are  weighed  on  their  en- 
trance and  at  their  discharge,  and  it  is  found  that,  on  the  average, 
they  gained  in  weight  by  their  imprisonment.^  At  Edinburgh,  there 

*  ThirU'-three  males  who  were  imprifoned  for  six  months  gained  37  lbs.  total 
weight;  five  females  gained  19  lbs.;  twenty-two  males,  confined  during  twelve 
months,  gained  3  lbs.;  eight  females,  during  the  same  period,  jgained  5  lbs. ;  Mren 
males  in  eighteen  months  gained  24  lbs.;  and  two  females  10  lbs.  At  Edinburgh 
also  they  were  weighed,  and,  on  the  wholc^  tbey  gained.    See  Appendix,  statement 
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were  instances  of  poor  persons  in  a  state  of  disease  committed  from, 
motives  of  humanity  to  the  prison^  that  they  might  be  taken  care  of 
and  cured.  The  tables  are  to  be  taken  as  showing  imperfectly  the 
comparative  effects  of  the  different  circumstances ;  because,  when  a 
labourer  is  obliged  to  leave  work  he  loses  wages ;  and  it  is  known 
of  large  classes  of  them,  that  they  often  work  im providently  and 
injuriously  to  their  chances  of  recovery  by  continuing  at  work  in 
impaired  health  too  long ;  the  prisoner,  on  the  contrary,  by  absence 
on  the  sick  list,  gains  ease  and  exemption  from  slave  labour ;  and 
the  officers  have  constantly  to  contend  against  feigned  sickness  to 
avoid  task-work  and  punishment.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sickness  of  the  prisoners  is  of  a  character 
tliat  is  excluded  from  all  tables  of  insurance,  from  the  benefit 
societies  as  being  specially  excluded  from  their  benefits.  The 
numbers  imprisoned  at  the  lower  ages^  or  above  36  years  of  age, 
were  too  few  to  form  any  comparison : — 
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Tlie  total  number  of  male  prisoners  in  the  three  prisons  from 
which  the  returns  were  compiled  was  7,328 ;  of  which  number,  in 
the  Glasgow  prison  there  were  1,796,  in  the  Edinburgh  prison 
1 ,256,  and  in  the  Salford  prison  4,276  prisoners.  The  columns 
inserted  in  the  above  table  from  the  prisons  give  only  the  amount 

•f  the  periods  of  confinemeAt  and  wt igbt  of  piiioatif  al  tke  cuiilBlRiitiiiiill  and 
tennination  of  their  impruonment. 
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of  sickness  prevalent  amongst  the  males.  The  returns  which  are 
given  in  full  in  the  Appendix  contain  the  amount  of  sickness 
prevalent  among  the  female  prisoners  also. 

The  information  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  sickness  prevalent 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  is  at  present  extremely  defective 
for  the  purposes  of  insurance.  One  of  ihc  most  authentic  tables  is 
thai  compiled  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  from  returns  ne  obtained  under  the 
Factory  Commission  of  Inquiry,  of  the  experience  of  sickness 
amongst  the  labourers  employed  by  the  East  India  Company  in 
their  warehouses  in  London.  The  experience  was  from  2461  work- 
men employed  during  len  years.  (Retmn  No.  4.) 

This  IS  a  highly  favourable  table,  inasmuch  as  the  men  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  select,  nearly  as  much  bo  as  recniits  in  the 
army ;  care  was  also  taken  to  give  men  who  became  infirm  such 
labour  as  they  could  perform  without  esertion ;  but,  above  all, 
they  had  the  benefit  of  medical  advice  without  any  expense,  and 
being  thereby  induced  to  make  early  application,  disease  was  cut 
short  at  once  on  its  first  appearance.  Moreover,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  return  to  work  until  they  had  a  medical  certificate  of 
their  cure. 

Another  table  (No.  5)  given  is  one  of  tlie  amount  of  sickness 
experienced  by  the  male  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  in  England, 
also  deduced  from  the  returns  directed  to  be  made  under  tlie 
Factory  Commission  of  Inquiry.  But  these  returns  do  not  include 
the  experience  of  the  mills  in  Manchester,  which  was  not  collected 
by  the  district  commissioners. 

The  table  {No,  6)  is  that  made  up  by  Mr.  Tait,  surgeon, 
from  his  inquiries  of  the  experience  of  sickness  in  the  wynds  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  next  table  {No.  7}  is  made  up  from  the  experience)of  benefit 
societies  in  Scotland,  subsequent  to  the  experience  tables  which 
were  compiled  by  the  Highland  Society;  but  this  is  ihc  experi- 
ence of  a  select  class,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  too  favourable  for 
general  use  in  Scotlvid. 

The  next  table  (No.  8)  is  one  in  use  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  the 
actuary  at  the  National  Debt  Office,  prepared  from  various  sources 
of  information.  It  has  been  tried  by  the  experience  of  a  large 
benefit  society  in  Belhnal  Green,  and  the  allowance  for  sickness 
tvas  found  to  be  low  as  compared  with  the  sickness  occurring 
smongst  the  labouring  classes  in  that  district. 

The  account  giten  by  Mr,  Tail,  of  his  investigation  of  Ute 
sickness  which  had  prevailed  amongst  335  persons  in  180  fami- 
lies, exhibited  in  column  No.  5,  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  parts  viuited  may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Edin- 
burgh wynds  and  closes.  They  consist  of  Gillon'a  and  Gibb'a  CloiCt. 
(;.inongate,  Blackfriars*  Wyud,  Bremot's  and  Skinner's  CloBCa.  High 
Street,  and  Meal-market  Stairs,  Cuwgale.  The  drainti^e  of  all  these 
placci  ii  bad  ;  Uie  sewers  are  without  exception  open,  and  those  in 
Gillon'sandGibb'sCloaes  being  nearly  on  a  dead  level,  kcepthcee  placea 
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constantly  in  a  filthy  condition.  The  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  who 
reside  in  Gibb's  Close,  especially,  is  also  extreme,  fire  out  of  seven  fa- 
milies living  in  apartments  without  furniture.  The  ventilation  in  general 
is  also  bad :  several  apartments  are  so  close  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  person 
when  he  first  enters  them  to  breathe.  In  several  instances  I  had  to 
retreat  to  the  door  to  write  down  my  notes,  as  I  found  the  stench  and 
close  atmosphere  produce  a  sickening  sensation  which,  on  one  occasion, 
terminated  in  vomiting.  Although  some  of  the  apartments  visited  were 
tidy  and  clean,  in  general  they  were  the  reverse.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  or  describe  the  filthy  condition  of  some  of  them.  Many  of  them 
were  very  small,  and  others  rather  capacious,  considering  the  quantity  of 
furniture  they  contained.  The  diseases  mentioned  were  such  as  to 
throw  the  persons  affected  out  of  employment.  There  were  many  cases 
of  slight  and  continued  ailment  of  which  no  notice  was  taken.  No  case 
of  rheumatism  was  taken  down  unless  so  severe  as  to  lay  the  person 
entirely  off  work. 

"  About  180  families  were  visited,  but  only  111  of  them  had  been  one 
year  and  upwards  in  their  present  dwelling :  all  the  cases  of  sickness 
occurred  between  Martinmas,  1840,  and  Martinmas,  1841,  and  none  of 
the  patients,"  t.  e»  of  whom  any  account  was  taken,  *'  were  under  ten 
years  of  age,''  those  under  that  age  being  intentionally  excluded. 

Mr.  Hill  states,  that  he  has  no  doubt  the  results,  which  will 
be  apparent  from  the  examination  of  the  several  tables  which  are 
placed  in  juxta-position,  would  be  corroborated  by  similar  returns 
obtained  from  other  well-regulated  prisons  in  Scotland.  The 
returns  from  the  prisons  in  England  up  to  the  year  1834-5 
(which  do  not,  however,  give  the  days  of  sickness,  but  only  the 
number  of  prisoners  attacked  with  sickness  during  the  period  for 
which  the  return  was  made)  further  corroborate  these  results.  Even 
in  the  Milbank  Penitentiary^  the  situation  of  which  is  insalubrious^ 
the  average  annual  amount  of  sickness  to  the  prisoners  who  are 
confined  two  years  and  a  half  is  only  about  eight  days  to  each 
person^  which,  for  the  average  ages,  is  little  above  the  standard 
obtained  from  the  experience  of  the  East  India  Company*s  la- 
bourers. The  sickness  amongst  the  metropolitan  police  is  about 
lOi  days  per  annum  for  each  of  the  force,  2 J  per  cent  being  con- 
stantly on  the  sick-list.  The  sickness  in  the  army  is  on  the 
average  14^  days  each  soldier.  Mr.  Finlaison  informs  me  he  can 
venture  to  state,  that  were  any  benefit  society  to  use  scales  of  pre- 
miums founded  on  the  prison  experience,  they  would  inevitably 
be  insolvent  in  less  than  three  years. 

M.  Yillerme  has  shown  the  diminution  of  mortality  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  prisons  of  France,  chiefly  from  stricter  attention 
to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  diet,  to  be  equally  striking.  At 
Lyons,  from  1800  to  1806,  the  annual  mortality  in  the  prisons  was  1 
in  19;  from  1806  to  1812,  it  was  1  in  31 ;  from  1812  to  1819,  it 
was  1  in  34  ;  and  firom  1820  to  1826, 1  in  43 :  a  similar  amelio- 
ration has  also  been  remarked  in  the  prisons  of  Rouen,  and  some 
other  large  towns  in  that  kingdom. 

The  follQwing  is  a  sunmuury  return  of  the  diseases  of  the  dura- 
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lion  of  each,  amongst  tlie  population  of  the  wynds,  examined  by 
Mr.  Tait  :— 


Naturb  op  Dibkasb. 


Disease  of  Lungs  ••••••• 

Rheumatism    .••••••• 

Accidents 

Erysipelas 

Inflammation  of  Throat  •     •     .     •     . 

Fever    

Palsy    •     • •     • 

Dropsy 

Disease  of  Liver . 

Jaundice    ...•••••• 

Carhmicle *     • 

Affection  of  Urinary  Organs       •     •     • 

Acute  affection  of  Brain 

Small-pox 

Opthalmia • 

Whitlow 

Lumbago  ••••••••• 

Kruptive  disease  ..*•••• 

Inflammation  of  Stomach     •     •     •     • 
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Abscess  in  Loins  •     • 
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It  may  be  safely  pronounced  that  if  such  an  amount  of  sickness 
were  known  to  prevail  in  a  prison  containing  between  300  and 
400  prisoners,  the  circumstance  would  excite  public  alarm  and 
attention. 

Any  of  the  preceding  tables  of  the  lower  amounts  of  sickness 
may  be  taken  as  practicable  standards  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
were  possible,  by  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  disease,  to  bring 
the  health  of  the  labouring  population. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  the  tables  of  sickness  above  referred 
to  exhibit  the  very  unsatisfactory  footing  on  which  the  means  of 
insurance  against  sickness  and  mortality  within  the  reach  of  the 
labouring  classes  are  now  placed.  An  artisan  of  the  condition  of 
the  East  India  Company's  labourers  who  insures  for  an  allowance 
for  sickness  between  the  age  of  61  and  66  years,  which,  according 
to  the  experience  of  his  own  class,  would  be  a  period  of  10  days, 
would  have  to  pay  for  20  days,  or  10  days  in  excess  if  he  insun^ 
on  the  tables  ot  the  experience  of  benefit  societies  in  Scotland,  or 
23  days  in  excess  if  he  insured  on  tables  founded  on  the  experience 
collected  by  Mr.  Finlaison.    On  the  other  hand,  were  a  benefit 
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society  composed  of  members  living  under  depressed  circumstances^ 
as  in  close  courts  or  ill-drained  districts,  to  adopt  the  table  of  the 
experience  of  the  East  India  Company's  labourers,  and  to  take 
members,  living  under  the  circumstances  indicated  by  the  High- 
land societies  or  Mr.  Finlaison's  tables,  the  allowance  on  such 
a  rate  of  insurance  would  be  fraught  with  certain  and  speedy  loas 
of  the  funds  of  the  contributors.  Having  received  contributions 
for  an  allowance  on  the  chances  of  10  days'  sickness,  they  would,  * 
upon  insurances  from  the  wynds  of  Edinburgh,  have  to  pay  for 
40  days.  The  range  of  variation  in  the  chances  of  life  in  different 
districts,  such  as  have  been  shown  in  the  returns  from  the  different 
towns,  exhibiting  the  mortality  amongst  the  different  classes,  all 
present  instances  of  the  ruin  to  which  benefit  societies  are  exposed 
in  acting  upon  tables  calculated  only  for  select  classes,  or  on  the 
mean  experience  of  large  classes,  or  of  many  classes  differing 
widely  in  their  circumstances.  The  probabilities  of  life  at  infancy 
for  the  whole  population  of  Liverpool,  as  deduced  from  the  actual 
ages  of  deaths  of  the  whole  population,  would  be  17  years ;  but  on 
the  Northampton  tables  of  probability,  payment  would  be  required  . 
for  the  insurance  of  25  years  at  infancy ;  for  38  years  according  to 
the  Carlisle  table ;  and  if  a  male,  for  37  years,  according  to  the 
Swedish  table.  Yet  such  are  the  data  and  their  applications  on 
which  large  masses  of  savings  and  property  are  frequently  invested 
and  made  dependent  in  various  forms  of  insurance  in  benefit 
societies.  The  ruin  of  such  societies  is,  1  lament  to  say,  by  no 
means  an  unfrequent  occurrence.  Thte  most  painfiil  spectacle 
that  is  presented  in  a  painful  and  difficult  service  is  that  of  a  hard- 
working, industrious  labourer,  who  has  lived  frugally  and  saved 
rigidly,  who  in  his  old  a^e  is  stripped  of  his  savings  and  reduced 
to  destitution.  One  such  example  is  enough  to  destroy  the  fru- 
gality of  a  whole  village,  and  of  all  the  labourers  to  whom  it  is 
presented.  The  necessity  of  a  revision  of  all  the  tables  which 
govern  the  subscriptions  to  friendly  societies  and  tlie  allowances 
from  them,  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  evidence.  It^isto  be 
lamented  that,  before  giving  tables  of  sickness  or  mortality  to  the 
members  of  benefit  societies,  many  of  the  actuaries  who  have 
advised  them  have  made  no  inquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
neighbourhoods  where  the  members  reside  or  as  to  their  general 
circumstances.  The  best  advice  to  the  labourers  for  the  future 
will,  however,  be  proved  to  be,  that  the  most  safe,  economical, 
and  efficient  outlay  as  an  insurance,  will  be  in  their  own  contri-  ^ 
butions,  in  rates  or  extra  rent  where  needful  for  the  execution  of 
sanitary  measures^^ 

llic  further  example  adverted  to  as  to  the  efficiency  of  pre- 
ventive measures,  is  furnished  by  the  naval  medical  service. 

So  dreadful  was  once  the  condition  of  the  navy  that,  in  the 
year  1726,  when  Admiral  Hosier  sailed  with  seven  ships  of  the 
line  to  the  West  Indies,  he    buried  his  ships'  companies  twice. 
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and  died  liiuiseir  of  a  broken  heart.  Amongst  the  pictures  thrai 
presented,  as  in  Anson's  Voyages,  1740-44,  were  those  of  deaths 
to  the  amount  of  eight  or  len  a-day  in  a  moderate  ship's  company ; 
bodies  sewn  up  in  hammocks  and  washing  about  the  decks.  For 
want  of  strength  and  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  miserable  survivors 
lo  cast  them  overboard.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  year  1778,  thus 
describes  a  sea  life: — "As  to  the  sailor,  when  you  look  dowii 
from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  space  below,  you  see  the  utmost 
extremity  of  human  misery  ;  such  crowding,  such  filth,  sucb 
stench !"  "  A  ship  is  a  prison,  wiih  the  chance  of  being 
drowned, — it  is  worse,  ^vorse  in  every  respect  j  worse  air,  worse 
food,  worse  company." 

Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  preface  to  the  Medical  Hetunis,  observes 
that,  within  the  limits  of  tlie  South  American  command,  the  Cen- 
turion, exactly  a  centiuy  ago,  tost  in  a  few  weeks  200  out  of  400 
men  by  scurvy.  During  the  years  from  1830  to  1836,  the  British 
squadron  employed  in  South  America,  lost  by  diseases  of  every 
description  only  115  out  of  17,254  men.     He  observes — 

"  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  instead  of  every  second  man  perish- 
ing miacrably  within  a  few  weeks,  the  rate  of  mortality  might  have  been 
nB  low  OH  that  exhibited  in  the  South  American  Report,  viz.,  one  death 
annually  by  (lisease  out  of  150  men.  Now  there  was  nothing  new  nor 
myBlcriuuB  in  the  pestilence  either  us  to  ita  origin  or  its  essence:  it  was 
not  a  sudden  climaiorial  influence  which  could  not  be  resisted  nor  un- 
derstood ;  it  was  a  well-known  aB'ection  presenting  all  the  signs  of  utter 
prostration  and  pointing  to  pure  debility  as  its  source,  the  effects  princi- 
pally of  scanty,  unwholesonie,  unvarying  diet  aud  bad  water — partly  of 
inadequate  aUenlion  to  cleanliness,  order,  and  ventilation,  and  the  nearly 
total  neglect  of  systematic  attention  to  measures  for  amusing,  cheering, 
and  improving  ihe  mind  with  which  resulting  despondency  often  co- 
o|)cralea,  The  remedy  therefore  would  apjicar  to  have  been  self-evident 
and  at  hand,  not  to  the  commanders  of  ships  and  fleets,  but  to  the  ad- 
ministration, lufurmalion  on  many  points  in  the  animal  economy  was 
certainly  less  exact  than  it  is  now,  and  vague  unfounded  notions  pre- 
vailed of  necessury  relatians  existing  between  a  sea-life  and  scurvy. 
Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  ignorance  rather  than  inhumanity  was 
the  reason  why  effecCutd  measures  were  not  long  before  adopted  for  the 
prevention  of  such  terrible  calamities." 

He  obsenes  further  that — 

In  1779  the  proportion  dying  was  I  in  8  of  the  employed. 

In  1811  the  proportion  dying  was  1  in  32  of  the  employed. 

Prom  1830  to  1836  the  average  number  dying  annually  was 
1  in  72  of  the  employed. 

But— 

"  In  this  calculation,  the  deaths  from  all  aourcea  arc  included  from 
wounds,  drowning,  and  all  other  external  causes  as  well  as  ^m  disease. 
From  the  latter  source  the  deaths  were  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  85  of 
the  number  employed  annually.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  ratio 
applies  to  the  whole  service,  and  therefore  inctudea  the  most  miheallby 
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sections,  the  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  it  will  be  admitted, 
even  without  reference  to  £:>rmer  periods,  to  be  very  low."* 

The  scurvy^once  so  fatal  in  the  navy,  is  now  almost  unknown  in 
men-of-war,  whilst  it  still  prevails  often  to  a  most  serious  extent 
in  the  mercantile  navy  where  the  same  care  is  not  taken.  It  was 
a  popular  opinion  in  the  navy,  that  the  use  of  lemon  juice  in  the 
grog  was  a  specific  against  scurvy ;  but  it  is  stated  that  the  health 
of  seamen  has  in  some  instances  been  advanced  by  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  grog  itself,  and  the  substitution  of  coffee.  Dr.  Nisbett 
says,  "  I  may  state  generally,  that  this  substance  (lemon  juice)  in 
the  quantities  usually  issued  (one  ounce  per  diem)  does  not  prevent 
the  appearance  of  scurvy  imder  circumstances  favourable  to  its 
production  ;  that  in  increased  quantities  it  appears  to  have  some 
power  of  arresting,  at  least  for  a  time,  this  disease  in  its  earlier 
stages,  and  is  thus  of  ^at  value ;  but  that  it  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered an  antidote,  and  that  the  only  cure  for  this  disease  is  a  full 
diet  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables ;"  the  preventives  being,  general 
and  personal  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  liberal  supplies  of  good 
water,  in  addition  to  supplies  of  wholesome  food. 

The  mortality  of  the  home  force  ships  employed  chiefly  in 
harbour  duty,  &c.  (where  of  course  they  were  not  cut  off  from 
communication  or  means  of  infection  from  the  shore,)  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  gives  the  rate  of  mortality  obtainable  by  sani- 
tary means,  even  now  confessedly  imperfect  especially  in  ventila- 
tion, amongst  a  male  population  ranging  from  15  to  50  years  of 

*  It  is  oVwrred  hy  Dr.  Wilion,  ia  refierence  to  the  mortality  in  the  navy,  that 
"  the  mortality  from  wounds  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  that  occasioned  by 
disease.  Much  misconception  has  prevailed  on  this  subject  in  the  public  mind. 
Deaths  in  action,  by  the  general  excitement  attending  them,  from  being  published 
in  official  despatches  and  perpetuated  in  gazettes,  make  more  than  a  due  impres- 
sion ;  for  it  is  found,  when  accurately  reckoned,  that  they  are  few  in  comparison 
with  those  resulting  from  ordinary  diseases.  Sir  O.  Blane,  when  writing  under  the 
common  impression,  and  without  the  corrections  of  figures,  alleges  that  half  the 
mortality  in  war  periods  is  attributable  to  wounds  received  in  battle  and  other 
external  causes ;  but  he  (pves  a  vtrj  different  account  when  he  dismisses  unauthen- 
ticated  notions  to  deal  with  numerical  facts.  He  then  states,  that  from  1780  till 
1783,  though  in  that  period,  besides  single  actions,  engagements  with  forts,  &c., 
the  great  battle  of  the  12th  of  April  was  fought,  the  mortality  from  ditease,  com- 
pared with  that  from  external  causes,  was  as  3  to  1 ;  in  1 779,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, the  former  was  to  the  latter  as  8  to  1."  During  the  last  41  months  of  the 
peninsular  war,  whilst  24,930  privates  died  of  disease,  only  8899  died  of  wounds,  or 
were  killed  in  battle.  The  deaths  during  the  campaii^n  were, — of  the  privates  in 
battle,  4*2  per  cent. ;  of  disease,  11*9  per  cent. :  of  officers,  in  battle,  6*6  per  cent. ; 
of  disease,  3  *  7  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  average  deaths  in  four  battles,  Talavera, 
Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and  Waterloo,  were  3*9  per  cent,  of  officers,  2*11  of  privates. 
In  the  peninsular  war  there  were  generally  22^  per  cent,  of  men  absent  on  account  of 
sickness ;  and  a  reduction  of  the  proportions  of  sick  to  6  per  cent,  would  have  set 
free  10,000  men  from  the  hospitals  to  be  added  to  the  effective  force  of  the 
army. — Official  Retumt.  The  highest  increased  charge  for  insurance  of  military 
men  during  the  peninsular  campai^  was  10  guineas  per  cent.  The  extra  pre- 
miums taken  on  the  insurance  of  military  lives  on  service  in  India  and  China  are 
from  3  to  5  guineas  per  cent.,  ^verned,  however,  by  the  unfavourable  chances  of 
the  climate  to  which  the  campaign  leads,  as  well  as  by  the  increased  risks  from  bat- 
tle. The  extra  premiums  on  naval  officers  in  hostile  service  is  usually  from  3  to  5 
gvineat  per  cent.,  gorerned  by  the  consideration  of  the  climate* 
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age,  and  may  te  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  amount  of  health 

attainable  on  shore. 

In  1830  the   deaths  in 

the  navy  from  disease  independently 

of  external  causes  were — 

Disease,               All  Cansei, 

per  1000.               per  1000. 

1830 

6-0                 8-7 

1831 

11-5                 3-4 

1832 

11-9                140 

1833 

6-3                 7-9 

1834 

4-9                 6-7 

1835 

5-9                 7-2 

1836 

7*5                 9-5 

Mr.  Finlaison  has  lately  calculated  that  the  deaths  on  shore 
out  of  1000  of  tlie  population  of  29  years  of  age  may  be  estimated 
at  about  12  per  annum.  Mr.  Rickman  calculated  that  the  deaths 
at  that  age  in  Essex  and  Rutland  would  be  about  12^  persons  per 
1000  per  annum :  for  the  metropolis  it  would  be  about  15^  deaths. 
Out  of  1000  workmen  in  the  Government  dock-yards,  the  number 
of  deaths  were  15 ;  and  hitherto  in  the  metropolitan  police  force^ 
which  is  more  select  than  the  navy,  the  number  of  deaths  appear 
to  be  about  9  per  annum ;  but  "about  the  same  number  of  men  is 
annually  invalided  from  the  force.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
amongst  the  troops  appears  to  be,  amongst  the  household  cavalry, 
14*5,  amongst  the  dragoons  15*3,  amongst  the  infantiy  in  dep6t, 
18  5,  and  amongst  the  foot  guards  21  •o.  Since  the  Guards  have 
been  in  Canada  the  rate  of  mortality  has  been  reduced  to  that  of 
other  regiments. 

The  health  of  the  foot  guards  is  believed  to  be  affected  by 
peculiar  circumstances. 

I  may  add,  as  respects  soldiers,  that  by  proper  care  such 
epidemics  as  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  are  now  scarcely  known  as 
affecting  large  groups  in  the  army,  and  that  such  an  occurrence . 
would  denote  to  the  chiefs  of  the  army  medical  board  the  exist- 
ence of  some  great  neglect  into  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  inquiry. 

Cost  to  tenants  and  owners  of  the  public  measures  for  drainage, 
cleansing y  and  the  supphes  of  water,  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  sickness. 

Persons  well  acquainted  with  the  inferior  descriptions  of  tene- 
ments in  Manchester  state  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  change 
owners  in  ten  years,  and  that  few  remain  in  the  same  hands  more 
than  twenty  years ;  and  it  is  observed  in  other  populous  districts 
that  this  description  of  property  most  frequently  changes  hands. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  legislative  measures  for 
public  improvements  of  tenements  of  the  class  in  question  in  sudi 
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districts  has  been^  that  large  immediate  outlays  of  capital  have 
been  required  to  be  made  in  an  inconvenient  manner  for  permanent 
improvements,  by  persons  possessing  only  short  or  transient 
interests,  to  whom  no  means  are  given  for  spreading  the  charge 
over  longer  periods  of  years  to  make  it  coincident  with  the 
benefits. 

In  reference  to  the  structural  arrangements  which  come  within 
the  public  authority,  the  majority  of  professional  persons  the  best 
acquainted  with  the  description  of  tenements  occupied  by  the 
poorer  classes,  and  the  importance  of  getting  the  work  done,  agree 
that  it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  the  most  advantageous  course  to 
execute  them,  by  loans  paying  interest  on  the  security  of  the  rates, 
and  spread  the  charge  over  30  years  during  which  the  original 
outlay  should  be  repaid.  This  would  allow  of  the  annual  instal- 
ment being  charged  in  feir  proportions  to  the  tenant,  and  to  the 
holders  of  short  interests. 

The  outlay  for  the  execution  of  measures  which  come  within 
the  public  authority  are  those,  1,  for  bringing  water  on  the  pre- 
mises ;  2,  for  applying  it  to  remove  refuse  by  a  cheap  apparatus ; 
3,  a  drain  for  conveyance  of  the  refuse  to  the  (4)  main  drains  or 
common  sewer. 

In  the  rural  districts  all  these  purposes  of  cleansing  may,  it  is 
considered,  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  proper  use  of  the 
rain-water ;  and  that  which  is  here  given  may  be  considered  as  a 
maximum  estimate  for  towns,  if  the  work  be  properly  done  by 
public  contract  on  a  large  scale. 


First  Outlay 
per  Tenement 

Annual 
luitalmeot 

IbrRe. 
payment 
in  Thirty 

Yeara. 

Anmial 
Interett, 

eomranted 
at  5  per 
cent.  OB 
Outlay 
charged 

as  Rent  on 
Tenant. 

Weekly 

Charge 

to  the 

Tenant, 

or  in- 

created 

Rent, 

betag  the 

154th 
part  of  the 
«um  of  the 
annual  in- 
•talmrnt 
and  an- 
nual 
interest. 

Toi.t1  Ontlav  on  One-thiid  (1,143,282 
inhabited  housei)  of  the  existing 
TenemenU  in  Eujcland,   Wales 
and  Scotland. 

First 
Outlay. 

Annual 
Instalment 
for  Repay- 
ment in 
Thirty 
Years. 

Annual 
Interest 

commnteU 

at  5  per 

cent,  oo 

OutUy 

charged 

us  Rent  on 
Tenant. 

£.    «.  d. 

Water-tank*] 

and         >10     8  6 
apparatus   j 
Sewer     .     •     5  12  0 
Water    .     .     •     • 

Total.     •     • 

.,    d. 
6  U 

3    9 

•  • 

£.    9,  d. 

0    6    8 

0    3    6 
0    5    0 

d, 

3 

1* 

£. 

11,970,840 

6,430,379 

.  • 

18,401,219 

£. 

399,023 

214,346 

•  • 

379,687 

203,957 

•  • 

10    8 

0  15    2 

■H 

613,374 

583,644 

*  Fide  Appendix  for  eMtimate  and  detailed  specification.  From  some  recent 
experiments  made  with  the  egg-shaped  s«*wer8  or  main  drains,  it  appears  that  drains 
of  sufficient  size  mieht  he  made  at  one-t)urd  less  than  the  price  for  sewers  in  tlie 
annexed  estimate.  Jo  many  instances,  main  drains  costing  one-half  the  sum  would 
suffice* 
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The  above  ia  a  maximum  estimate,  and  if  the  work  tie  ex»:ii(e<1 
systematically  by  contract  for  districts,  the  cliarge  may  be  so  far 
reduced  that  it  may  be  taken  to  include  repairs,  but  if  it  were 
executed  by  each  occupier  or  each  owner  separately,  15  per  cent, 
must  be  added  to  the  charge ;  and  if.  in  addition  to  the  separate 
charge  incurred  by  neglect  of  legislative  or  administrative  arrange- 
ments there  be  also  incurred  the  ordinary  fees  of  new  surveyors 
of  sewers,  and  new  surveyors  of  buildings,  paid  by  the  ordinary 
fees,  the  charge  for  these  structural  improvements  will  be  still 
further  increased. 

But  the  supplies  of  water  for  all  the  household  purposes  at  the 
highest  water  company's  charges,  which  ia  138  pailaful  for  less 
than  \\d.,  is,  in  fact,  to  be  considered  a  reduction  of  an  existing 
expenditure  of  labour  of  fetching  water. 

The  cost  of  cleansing  privies  ia  estimated  as  an  existing  charge  in 
the  metropolis  and  many  towns  of  not  less  than  10*.  per  tenement 
annually.  If  the  duty  were  duly  performed  the  cost  would  perhaps 
be  double  that  amount,  and  be  equivalent  to  tlie  whole  of  the  pro- 
posed new  expenditure  ;  and  taking  the  new  expenditure  as  being 
less  tlial  charge,  there  only  remains  the  cost  of  the  new  sewerage, 
— li^rf.  weekly,  or  6*.  6(/.  annually.  Supposing  this  charge  of  Xi^il. 
weekly  imposed  upon  the  landlord,  he  will  have  to  set  against  it 
the  preservation  of  the  tenement  from  dilapidation  by  drainage, 
which  of  itself  would  frequently  repay  the  wnole  outlay.  He  lias 
also  the  circumstance  to  consider  that  he  may  get  better  tenants 
by  the  improvement  of  his  houses,  and  that  with  such  tenants 
he  will  have  more  regidar  payments  of  rent.  Protracted  sickness 
and  protracted  losses  of  employment,  and  the  frequent  mortality 
caused  by  neglect  of  cleansing,  occasion  heavy  losses  to  the 
owners,  and  occasion  a  greater  diminution  of  the  returns  for  such 
tenements  than  is  commonly  apparent. 

One  obstruction  to  any  amendment  by  cleansing  is  occasioned 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  laying  on  the  water  is  considered  a 
tenant's  charge,  and  the  lower  the  class  the  more  fluctuating  the 
tenantry  and  the  greater  the  reluctance  of  the  tenant,  and  the  less 
indeed  are  the  means  to  make  any  immediate  outlay  for  permanent 
purposes.  To  cast  any  immediate  outlay  on  occupiers  of  this 
class,  who  have  scarcely  self-conlrol  to  make  reserves  of  the 
weekly  rents,  practically  amounts  to  a  prohibition  of  the  work 
being  done.  That  which  will  in  extensive  districts  really  bo  a 
new  charge,  i.  e.,  sewerage,  will  fall  only  at  the  rate  of  the  1  iti.  per 
week  per  tenement,  and  as  most  tenements  are  noiv  occupied  in 
the  more  crowded  districts,  this  will  be  a  charge  to  be  divided 
between  two  families.  If  it  wei-e  properly  distributed,  it  is  an 
amount  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  serious  in  the  weekly  charge.* 

*  A*  au  ioilance  utlhc  little  account  the  msnurocturlng  »orlipeapli!  hive  naile 
ofnic)!  rh*r^i,  it  U  mculii-neil  hy  Sir  Chatle*  Shiiw  tlul,  ou  llie  introdaclioa  u( 
the  Mw  p«]ic«  Turca  into  UtnchMter,  ha  fouuU  Iha  workyMiUe  in  the  hilrii  wf 
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New  charges^  for  improved  house  accommodation^  as  well  as 
for  sewerage  and  house  cleansing,  may  all  be  submitted  as  means 
for  the  reduction  of  the  existing  heavy  charges  of  sickness,  and 
of  the  loss  of  work  and  loss  of  wages  consequent  upon  sickness. 
To  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  immediate  charge  of  sickness  in 
money  and  timet  which  is  independent  of  the  charge  of  insurance 
against  premature  death,  we  may  select  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
family,  say  of  a  man  at  40,  a  wife  at  30,  and  two  children,  who 
may  be  represented  as  equivalent  to  one  child  aged  15,  the  lowest 
age  estimated  in  the  insurance  tables,  which  for  an  average  family 
is  an  under  estimate.  Now  to  insure  these  a  payment  of  lOj.  per 
week  each  during  sickness,  the  charges  would  be  as  follows, 
according  to  the  insurance  tables  computed  by  Mr.  Finlaison  for 
the  guidance  of  benefit  societies. 


A  . 


Age. 

For  aa   aUowancc  of   10«.  per 
week  daring  ticknetM,  aecord- 
ixk^  to  the  Table  coasiructed 
by  Mr.  FinlaUon.  the  AeUiar; 
of  the  National  Debt  Office. 

Monthly 
Payment. 

Single 
Payment. 

Man,  40  .      .      •     • 
Woman,  30  .     .     . 
Child,  15.     .     .     . 

£.  $.  <t, 
0     2  11 
0     1    Hi 
0     1     3J 

£.   $,    </. 

27     5     2 
21     0    6 
14  18     1 

Total  per  faxn'tty  . 

0    6     1} 

63    3     9 

ToUl  annual  charge         3  13     9 

.  • 

Total  weekly  charge!      0     15 
per  family  •     .     .  J 

•  • 

In  the  course  of  the  Factory  Commission  of  Inquiry  in  1834, 
we  ascertained  that  the  wages  of  upwards  of  40,000  employed  in 
the  cotton  mills,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  below  the  adolescent 
stage,  amounted,  on  the  average,  to  10^.  5rf.  per  week.  Up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  wages  of  those  in  woiii  were 
not  lower.  Mr.  Finlaison  s  table,  therefore,  will  best  represent 
tlie  existing  pccuniarj'  charge  of  sickness  from  the  loss  of  wages  to 
a  family  in  such  a  district  in  ordinary  seasons  of  employment.  The 
actual  charge  of  sickness  in  time  lost  every  year,  as  represented 

paying  6</.  per  week  each  to  the  old  watch  for  calliof^  them  up.  He  put  a  stop  to 
the  practice,  at  being  one  which  interfered  with  the  regular  duties  of  the  police,  and 
as  being  founded  on  a  habit  which  might  be  corrected.  The  employers,  however, 
complamed  of  the  interruption  of  the  practice,  and  requested  that  it  might  be 
renewed.  Sir  Charles,  considering  that  6</.  was  too  high  a  charge,  offered  to  allow 
the  ])olice  to  call  op  the  work-people  at  'Id,  per  week  each,  provided  the  masters,  to 
i>-ave  the  trouble  of  the  weekly  collection,  deducted  the  amount  from  the  wecUj 
wages,  and  paid  it  over  to  the  police  fund.  The  answer  to  the  proposal  was,  that 
the  work-people  would  sooner  pay  6(/.  of  their  own  accord  than  have  \d,  deducted 
from  their  wages  by  theii  masten. 

[1]  « 
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by  the  experience  of  the  sickness  tables  before  cited,  would  be  as 
follows : — 


Aft. 

Kxpsfieiie* 

of  thm  Wynds 
of  iMiiib«i«li. 

Bxperieweor 

Benefit  SocirUet 

io  SeoiUna. 

Mr.  FiaUiwo. 

EsprriflMe 
McM«ies. 

Man,  40  ...     • 

Woman,  30   •     •     . 
Child,  15.     •     .     . 

Dayi^  See. 
15-1 
11-0 
3-5 

Deys.&e. 
6-9 

4-2 
0-2 

Day*,  tec. 
9-2 
6-33 

5-18 

Days.  Ifcc 
2-75 
2-10 
0-17 

ToUl  per  family.     • 

29-6 

U'3 

20-71 

S-02 

1 

The  experience  of  the  effect  of  sanitary  measures  proves  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  reduction  of  sickness  in  the  worst  districts  to  at  least 
one-third  of  the  existing  amount.  Amidst  classes  somewhat  better 
situated,  it  were  possible  to  reduce  the  sickness  to  less  than  one- 
third  ;  it  were  an  under  estimate  to  take  the  probable  reduction  at 
one-half.  Taking  it, however,  at  one-half,  by  the  new  payment  of  1  ^., 
or  say  2d.,  weekly  for  drainage,  the  occupants  of  the  tenements  will 
save  7^d,  of  the  weekly  contribution  for  an  allowance  of  10^.  per 
week  each  during  sickness.  But  the  allowance  insured  to  be  paid 
during  sickness  only  replaces  the  earnings :  the  sickness,  besides  its 
own  misery,  entails  the  expense  of  medical  attendance,  which,  at  the 
usual  rate  of  insurance  in  medical  clubs,  would  be  5^.  or  6^.  per 
annum  for  such  a  family.  This  would  also  be  reduced  one- half, 
making  the  total  family  saving  at  the  least  9d.  weekly.  But  the 
single  payment  for  structural  alterations  is  to  be  regarded  as 
general,  and  as  a  means  of  affecting  the  whole  of  the  objects  for 
the  whole  of  the  population.  For  this  2d.  each  tenement,  or  Id. 
each  family,  then,  they  will  not  only  save  double  the  weekly  amount, 
but  they  will  save,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  shoes  and  clothes, 
from  having  a  well-drained  and  well-cleansed  instead  of  a  wet  and 
miry  district  to  traverse;  they  will  also  save  the  sickness  itself, 
and  each  individual  will  gain  a  proportionate  extension  of  a  more 
healthy  life.  In  a  district  where  the  w^ges  are  not  one -half  the 
amount  above  stated,  the  expenditure  for  efficient  means  of  pre- 
vention would  still  leave  a  surplus  of  gain  to  the  labourer. 

These  are  the  chief  gains  on  the  side  of  the  labourer ;  but  in 
general  every  labourer  over  and  above  what  he  consumes  him- 
self, produces  enough  to  repay  the  interest  on  capital  and  cost  of 
superintendence  or  the  profits  of  the  employer.  The  loss  of 
this  extra  production  is  the  loss  of  the  community  during  the  whole 
time  the  services  of  the  labourer  are  abridged  by  sickness  or  death. 
To  this  loss  is  to  be  added,  where  the  labourer  has  made  no  re- 
ser\'e,  the  loss  of  the  cost  of  his  unproductive  maintenance  as  a 
pauper,  and  of  medical  attendance  during  sickness. 

The  existing  insurance  charge,  then,  represents  the  existing 
charge  on  the  labouring  classes  from  the  loss  of  wages  consequent 
on  sickness ;  to  which  charge  might  be  added  the  existing  addi- 
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tional  charge  denoted  by  the  insurance  on  account  of  the  abridged 
duration  of  life  and  more  frequent  deaths.  The  aggregate  charge 
for  structural  improvements,  though  amounting  to  so  many  mil- 
lions as  a  first  outlay,  is  still,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  only  a 
means  of  obtaining  an  incalculably  greater  gain.  But  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  attainment  of  that  gain  is  dependent  on  secu- 
rities for  the  application  of  science  to  the  efficient  execution  of 
the  combined  structural  means  of  prevention.  If  these  were  to 
be  no  better  than  those  in  use  in  the  greater  part  of  the  metro- 
polis and  the  towns  throughout  the  country,  and  the  outlay  for 
drainage  were  to  be  an  outlay  for  receptacles  to  serve  as  the 
means  of  accumulating  decomposing  deposits,  and  as  latent  maga- 
zines of  pestilential  gases,  to  be  themselves  cleansed  from  time  to 
time  of  the  accumulations  at  a  great  expense,  or  to  be  discharged 
to  pollute  the  natural  streams  of  the  country,  then  the  aggregate 
expenditure  would,  to  the  amount  of  the  inefficiency,  be  an  aggre- 
gate of  so  many  millions  of  money  spent  in  waste. 

The  immediate  cost  of  sickness  and  loss  of  employment  falls 
differently  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  on  whatsoever  fund 
it  does  fall,  it  will  be  a  gain  to  apply  to  the  means  of  prevention 
that  fund  which  is  and  must  needs  otherwise  continue  to  be  more 
largely  applied  to  meet  the  charge  of  maintenance  and  remedies. 
Admitting,  however,  as  a  fact  the  misconception  intended  to  be 
obviated,  that  the  necessary  expense  of  structural  arrangements 
will  be  an  immediate  charge  instead  of  an  immediate  means  of 
relief  to  the  labouring  classes  ;— in  proof  that  they  have,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  not  only  the  means  of  defraying  increased  public 
rates  but  increased  rents,  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  ardent  spirits  (exclusive  of  wines),  tobacco,  snuff,  beer, 
&c.,  consumed  chiefly  by  them,  cannot  be  much  less  than  from 
45,000,000/.  to  50,000,000/.  per  annum  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
By  an  estimate  which  I  obtained  from  an  eminent  spirit  merchant, 
of  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  British  spirits  on  which  duty  is 
paid,  the  annual  expenditure  on  them  alone,  chiefly  by  the  labour- 
ing classes,  cannot  be  less  than  24,000,000/.  per  annum.  If  visible 
evidence  of  the  means  of  payment  were  needed  I  would  point  to 
every  gin-palace  in  the  metropolis,  or  to  similar  places  throughout 
the  country,  which  are  chiefly  supported  from  the  expenditure  of 
the  class  of  persons  who  are  overcrowded  and  lodge  most  wretchedly, 
and  its  duty-paying  building  materials  represents  a  portion  of  the 
money  available  as  rent  for  abodes  of  comparative  comfort.  The 
cost  of  one  dram  per  week  would  nearly  defray  the  expense  of  the 
stuctural  arrrangements  of  di*ainage,  &c.,  by  which  some  of  the 
strongest  provocatives  to  the  habit  of  drunkenness  would  be  re- 
moved. In  illustration  of  the  extent  of  the  means  of  defraying  such 
expenses,  even  in  some  of  the  poorer  districts,  I  would  cite  the 
following  statement  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Stevenston,  in 
Ayrshire,  given  in  the  last  statistical  account  from  that  parish  : — 
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"  When  the  survey  by  the  present  incumbent  was  completed  in  1836, 
the  population  stood  as  follows : — 

Number  of  families .     833 

Number  of  population •  3681." 

The  report  further  states — 

"  There  are  in  the  parish  no  less  than  33  inns,  and  public-houses, 
and  whisky-shops.  A  few  inns  are  needed  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers,  and  for  the  transaction  of  business  ;  but  the  rest  serve  as  so 
many  decoys  to  lure  and  destroy  the  thoughtless  in  their  neighbourhood. 
The  sale  of  spirits  in  grocers'  shops  has  had  a  most  pernicious  influence, 
especially  on  the  female  part  of  the  community,  who,  when  there  is  no 
danger  of  detection,  are  tempted  to  add  a  dram  to  the  other  commodities 
purchased.  But  the  most  pernicious  practice  is  that  of  several  families 
clubbing  that  they  may  drink  together  cheaply  in  one  of  their  own  houses ; 
for  in  this  way  husbands,  wives,  and  children  all  share  in  the  debauch, 
and  drunken  habits  are  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation. 

"  We  are  grieved  and  ashamed  to  mention  the  sum  annually  expended 
in  this  parish  for  ardent  spirits.  We  have  learned  from  the  excise-oflBcer 
of  the  district  the  quantity  sold  in  it  last  year ;  and  without  taking  into 
account  what  is  bought  at  a  distance  for  the  use  of  private  families,  and 
exclusive  also  of  all  that  is  expended  for  wine,  and  ale,  and  porter,  and 
beer,  and  calculating  at  a  rate  greatly  below  the  retail  price  the  quantity 
of  ardent  spirits  sold  in  the  parish,  it  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
4125/." 

This  is  nearly  at  the  rate  of  5/.  a-year  per  family  for  ardent 
spirits  alone.     To  give  another  example : — 

In  the  town  of  Bury,  with  an  estimated  population  of  25,000, 
the  expenditure  in  beer  and  spirits  is  estimated  at  54,190Z.,  annu- 
ally, or  21,  3 J.  4d.  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  a  sum  that 
would  pay  the  rent  and  taxes  for  upwards  of  6770  new  cottages 
at  8/.  per  annum  each.  But  on  an  inquiry  made  from  house  to 
house  by  the  agency  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  into  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  population  of  tliis  town,  with  such  an 
expenditure  on  one  source  of  dissipation  and  ill-health,  it  appeared 
that  of  2755  of  their  dwellings  examined,  only  1668  were  decidedly 
comfortable;  that  a  smaller  number  were  well  furnished;  that  the 
number  of  families  in  which  there  were  less  than  two  persons 
sleeping  in  one  bed  were  only  413;  that  the  number  in  which  on 
the  average  there  were  more  than  two  persons  to  a  bed  was  1512; 
that  the  number  of  families  who  had  not  less  than  three  persons  in 
a  bed  and  less  than  four,  was  7^3;  that  the  number  of  families  in 
which  there  were  "  at  least  four  persons,  but  less  than  five  persons 
to  one  bed,"  was  207.  There  were  63  families  where  there  were  at 
least  five  persons  to  one  bed ;  and  there  were  some  in  which  even 
six  were  packed  in  one  bed,  lying  at  the  top  and  bottom — children 
and  adults.  Similar  results  as  to  misapplied  means  and  numbers 
crowded  together  would  be  asceitained  from  similar  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  the  population  in  other  districts. 
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Any  measures  must  commend  themselves  to  public  support 
that  would  effect  hi  the  application  of  the  immense  fund  expended 
in  ardent  spirits  alone,  a  change  for  assured  physical  comforts  and 
undoubted  moral  advantages  of  the  highest  order.  Admitting  the 
vahdity  of  statements  often  made  and  seldom  proved  in  ordinary 
times,  but  which  nevertheless  may  occur,  of  classes  of  labourers  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  of  subsistence,  that  their  wages  will  not  admit 
of  any  change  of  application,  then  another  set  of  considerations 
would  arise,  namely,  whether  the  increased  charges  for  new  tene- 
ments, or  for  improvement  of  the  existing  tenements,  will  not  compel 
an  advance  of  wages,  and  thence  be  charged  in  the  cost  of  the  com- 
modity produced?  And  whether  if  the  trade  will  not  allow  such 
advanced  wages,  the  amount  of  misery  of  the  labouring  classes  is 
not  really  increased  by  exemptions  or  legislative  facilities,  which 
allow  the  trade  to  be  carried  on  only  at  the  expense  of  the  healthy 
the  morahty  and  the  comfort  of  the  labourers  engaged  in  it,  and 
also  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  in  providing  against  the 
casualties  of  sickness  and  mortality  ? 

These,  however,  are  questions  that  appear  to  be  less  likely  to 
occur  practically  to  any  important  extent  than  may  be  supposed. 
The  general  difficulty  would  apparently  be  with  the  habits  of  the 
adults,  who  will,  to  use  the  illustration  presented  in  a  portion  of 
evidence  previously  cited,  "  prefer  the  gin  "  to  the  best  accommo- 
dation that  can  be  offered  to  them.* 

Whilst  there  is  such  evidence  as  that  above  cited  to  show  that 
there  is  in  ordinary  times  no  real  need,  there  is  much  evidence  to 
show  the  impolicy  of  any  exemptions  from  the  payment  of  pro- 
perly distributed  charges  for  the  requisite  public  improvement. 
In  general  labourers  have  been  losers  by  exemptions  from  charges 
on  their  tenements,  and  scarcely  in  any  instance  have  gained 
even  by  exemptions  from  the  payment  of  their  contributions  to 
the  poor* s  rates. 

The  effect  of  administrative  proceedings  on  the  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  large  portions  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  thence 
on  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  is,  under  varied  circumstances, 
adverted  to  in  the  local  reports  on  their  sanitary  condition,  and 
it  is  shown  that  the  former  parochial  administration  has  operated 
mischievously  in  degrading  the  habitations  of  the  labouring  classes, 
or  in  checking  tendencies  to  improvement. 

The  mode  by  which  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  classes  has  been  most  extensively  deteriorated  in  Eng- 
land, has  been  by  the  facility  afforded  to  owners  of  cottage  tenements, 
usually  when  acting  as  administrators  of  the  Poor  Law,  to  get  their 
own  tenants  excused  from  the  payment  of  rates.   The  legal  ground 

*  The  experience  of  France  is  precisely  similar.  In  a  woric  of  (jpreat  authority 
on  the  lower  classes  of  that  country,  it  is  stated  that  the  secret  of  the  existence  of 
so  many  filthy,  infected,  and  miserable  habitations,  is  simply  that  the  peitoos  who 
pay  two  I0U8  for  their  lodging  at  night  spend  ten  sous  on  bmndy  by  day. 
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for  exemption  was>  uot  the  value  of  the  tenem^it^  but  the  destitution 
or  inability  of  the  tenant  to  pay  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  occupation  of 
a  well-conditioned  tenement^  or  of  a  tenement  in  advance  of  others, 
would  be  popularly  considered  ^ima  /iictc  evidence  of  ability  to 

'i.  pay  rates,  the  cottage  speculator  would  not  be  at  the  expense  to 
present  evidence  against  the  exemption  by  which  he  would  gain. 
The  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  is,  that  the  exempted  tenements 
are  of  a  very  inferior  order,  and  that  the  rents  collected  for  them 
are  exorbitant,  and  such  as  ought  to  ensure  tenements  of  a  higher 
quality. 

Such  residences  appear  to  come  in  competition  very  rarely, 
and,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  place  of  work,  the  habitations 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  manufacturing  towns  extensively 
partake  of  the  nature  of  monopolies,  and  hence  the  landlord  is 
enabled  to  exact  a  price  for  position,  independently  of  the  character 
or  quality  of  the  building,  or  of  the  extent  of  outlay  upon  it.   Where 

'  there  is  any  choice,  the  labouring  classes  are  generally  attracted 
to  these  tenements  by  the  promise  of  exemption  from  the  payment 
of  poor's  rates,  and  are  deluded  into  the  payment  of  a  propor- 
tionately higher  rent.  (See  the  evidence  on  this  subject  taken 
before  the  House  of  Commons'  Committee  on  the  Rating  of  Cot- 
tage Tenements  in  1838 ;  Questions  1103;  1106;  1222;  1377; 
1403;  1504—7;  1637—8;  1594;  2269;  2271;  3124;  2234— 
5;  2240;  2279;  3106;  3723—4;  3920;  4054;  4071.) 

The  depressing  effect  of  such  exemptions  is  illustrated  by  the 
effect  of  their  withdrawal,  in  cases  where  the  inmates  were  not 
only  excused  from  the  payment  of  rates,  but  from  the  payment 
of  rents,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  parish  cottages.  The  sales  of 
cottage  tenements  held  by  the  parish  have  formed  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  this  Commission  since  its  commencement.     The  effects  of 

•  the  removal  of  the  exemption  from  the  payment  of  rent  consequent 
upon  the  sale  are  generally  described  as  beneficial.  The  tenor  of 
the  evidence  on  this  subject  is  conveyed  in  a  communication  from 
the  Rev,  Charles  Turner,  the  chairman  of  the  Tenbury  union, 
quoted  in  Sir  Edmund  Head's  report : — 

**  Mr.  Turner  also  says,  *  When  the  parish  property  has  been  sold,  a 
vaBt  improvement  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  cottages  has  taken 
place,  and  consequently  a  higher  rent  is  demanded,  and  frequently  ob- 
tained.' We  thus  see  one  proof,  among  many,  that  the  sales  of  parish 
property  which  have  taken  place  under  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners 
nave  been  beneficial  to  the  public  at  large ;  a  vast  mass  of  small  build- 
ings (amounting,  for  instance,  in  the  Bromyard  union  only,  to  no  less  than 
the  net  worth  of  3643/.)  has  been  withdrawn  from  a  state  of  dilapidation 
and  decay  and  thrown  into  the  market.  Money  has  been  expended  on 
it;  it  has  been  put  into  tenantable  and  proper  repair,  and  all  parties 
have  found  their  interest  in  the  change.  To  the  parish  it  formerly 
yielded  nothinc;.  The  pauper  lived  on  in  filth  and  wretchedness,  in  a 
hovel  of  which  he  did  not  dare  to  complain,  because  he  held  it  by 
sufferance;  and  the  community  at  large  were  deprived  of  an  opporiu- 
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nity  for  a  profitable  outlay  of  capital  on  tenements  thus  kept  in  mortmain 
of  the  wont  kind.  Such  an  outlay  would  not  hare  taken  place  unless 
it  promised  a  return,  that  is  to  say,  unless  the  class  for  whose  reception 
the  cottages  are  fitted  could  in  all  probability  pay  for  the  improyed  ac- 
commodation. With  regard  to  parties  living  in  their  own  houses,  Mr. 
Turner  says,  '  There  are  many  poor  persons  living  in  their  own  cottages, 
which  are  of  a  very  inferior  description,  wretchedly  comfortless,  and 
have  only  one  floor.  They  are  decidedly  worse  than  those  which  are 
rented,  both  as  to  accommodation  and  state  of  repairs ;  but  these,  for 
the  most  part,  have  been  built  on  the  waste  and  unenclosc^l  land.'  '* 

Tlie  mischievous  effect  of  exemptions  from  rating  on  the 
ground  of  poverty,  in  bringing  down  buildings  to  the  exempted 
scale,  and  in  preventing  advances  beyond  it,  is  strikingly  displayed 
in  Ireland,  where  all  houses  not  exceeding  the  value  of  o/.  are 
exempted  from  contribution  to  the  county  cess.  The  general  con- 
sequence is  that  the  farmers'  residences  throughout  the  country  are 
kept  down  to  the  level  of  mere  cottages  or  inconvenient  hovels,  to 
avoid  passing  the  line  of  contribution,  and  only  pass  it  by  indulgent 
or  evasive  valuations.  But  the  supposed  exemption  (which,  if  it 
be  not  often  made  up  by  increasea  rent,  is  a  circumstance  peculiar 
to  the  smaller  holdings  in  that  country^ — an  exemption  wnich  no 
doubt  was  procured  as  a  boon,  was  productive  of  further  ill  effects 
to  the  parties  intended  to  be  benefited.*  Being  kept  by  the  im- 
mediate expense  and  the  fear  of  their  share  of  the  tax  to  thatched 
roofs,  these  thatched  roofs  afforded  faciUties  to  incendiarbm,  since 
any  one  might  put  a  cinder  in  the  thatch,  and  run  away  without 
detection  ;  hence  it  has  placed  the  inmates  so  far  under  continued 
terror  in  disturbed  times,  that  it  would  frequently  have  been  worth 
the  expense  of  putting  on  a  slate  roof  as  a  measure  of  preventive 
police.  The  depression  of  the  tenement  is  practically  a  depres- 
sion of  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 

I  may  assume  that  it  has  been  proved  that  the  labouring  classes 
do  possess  the  means  of  purchasing  the  comforts  of  superior  dwell- 
ings, and  also  that  they  are  not  benefited  by  exemptions  from  the 
immediate  charges  wnerever  requisite  to  defray  the  expense  of 
those  superior  comforts. 

I  shall  now  show  how  little  it  is  in  the  power  of  these  classes 
voluntarily  to  obtain  these  improvements, — setting  aside  entirely 
the  consideration  of  the  obstacles  arising  from  depraved  habits 
already  formed. 

The  workman's  "  location,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  generally  governed 
by  his  work,  near  which  he  must  reside.  The  sort  of  house,  and 
often  the  particular  house,  may  be  said  to  be,  and  usually  is,  a 
monopoly.  On  aniving  at  manhood  in  a  crowded  neighbourhood, 
if  he  wishes  to  have  a  house,  he  must  avail  himself  of  the  first 

*  A  butter  merchant  informed  me  that  the  value  of  the  Irish  batter  was  dete- 
riorated to  a  greater  extent  than  they  were  aware  of,  from  its  being  frequently  made 
in  dose  smoky  horeb  instead  of  in  clean  and  weU-veotilated  dailies^  as  in  Xngland. 
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vacancy  that  presents  itself;  if  there  happen  to  be  more  houses 
vacant  than  one,  the  houses  being  usually  of  the  same  class^  little 
range  of  choice  is  thereby  presented  to  him.  In  particular  neigh- 
bourhoods near  Manchester,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  in  some  other  manufacturing  and  in  some  rural  districts, 
instances  occur  of  the  erection  of  improved  ranges  of  larger  and 
better  constructed  houses  for  the  labouring  classes;  and,  making 
deduction  for  the  occasional  misuse  of  the  increased  space  by  sub- 
dividing them  and  overcrowding  them  with  lodgers,  the  extent  to 
which  these  improved  tenements  are  sought,  and  the  manner  in 
which  an  improved  rent  is  paid,  afford  gratifying  evidence  of  an 
increasing  disposition  prevalent  amongst  artisans  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  improvements.  These  opportunities,  however,  are 
comparatively  few,  and  occur  in  districts  where  multitudes  continue 
in  the  most  depressed  condition,  apj^arently  without  any  power  of 
emerging  from  it. 

The  individual  labourer  has  little  or  no  power  over  the  internal 
structure  and  economy  of  the  dwelling  which  has  fallen  to  his  lot. 
If  the  water  be  not  laid  on  in  the  other  houses  in  the  street,  or  if 
it  be  unprovided  with  proper  receptacles  for  refuse,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  individual  workman  who  may  perceive  the  advantages 
of  such  accommodations  to  procure  them.     He  has  as  little  control 

♦  over  the  external  economy  of  his  residence  as  of  the  structure  of  the 
street  before  it,  whether  it  shall  be  paved  or  unpaved,  drained, 
or  undrained.  It  may  be  said  that  he  might  cleanse  the 
street  before  his  own  door.  Bjr  some  local  acts  the  obligation 
to  do  so  is  imposed  on  the  individual  inhabitants.  By  those  in- 
habitants who  have  servants  this  duty  may  be  and  is  performed, 
but  the  labourer  has  no  servant ;  all  of  his  family  who  are  capable 

■  of  labour  are  out  a-field,  or  in  the  manufactory  or  the  workshop, 
at  daybreak,  and  return  only  at  nightfall,  and  this  regulation 
therefore  is  unavoidably  neglected. 

Under  the  slavery  of  the  existing  habits  of  labourers,  it  is  found 
that  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  advantage  of  a  change  is  so 
obliterated  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  using,  or  indifferent  to 
the  use  of,  the  means  of  improvement  which  may  happen  to  come 
within  their  reach.  The  sense  of  smell,  for  instance,  which  gene- 
rally gives  certain  warning  of  the  presence  of  malaria  or  gases 
noxious  to  the  health,  appears  often  to  be  obliterated  in  the  labourer 
by  his  employment.  He  appears  to  be  insensible  to  anything  but 
changes  of  temperature,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  stench  which  Ls 
not  endured  to  avoid  slight  cold. 

It  would  have  been  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  to  have 
met  with  more  extensive  evidence  of  spontaneous  improvement 
amongst  the  classes  in  receipt  of  high  wages,  but  nearly  all  the 
beneficial  changes  found  in  progress  throughout  the  country  are 
changes  that  have  arisen  from  the  efforts  of  persons  of  the  supe- 
perior  classes.    Inquiries  have  been  made  for  plans  of  improved 
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tenements,  but  none  have  been  found  which  can  be  presented 
as  improvements  originating  with  the  class  intended  to  be 
accommodated.  In  the  rural  districts,  the  worst  of  the  new 
cottages  are  those  erected  on  the  borders  of  commons  by  the 
labourers  themselves.  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  tene- 
ments erected  by  building  clubs  and  by  speculating  builders 
of  the  class  of  workmen,  are  frequently  the  subject  of  complaint, 
as  being  the  least  substantial  and  the  most  destitute  of  proper 
accommodation.  The  only  conspicuous  instances  of  improved 
residences  of  the  labouring  classes  found  in  the  rural  districts 
are  those  which  have  been  erected  by  opulent  and  benevolent 
landlords  for  the  accommodation  of  the  labourers  on  their  own 
estates;  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  those  erected  by 
wealthy  manufacturers  for  the  accommodation  of  their  own  work- 
people. 

As  in  England  so  in  Scotland,  the  most  important  improvements 
have  been  effected  through  enlightened  landlords.  The  members 
of  the  Highland  Society,  who  have  made  the  best  exertions  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  in  the  mral 
districts,  and  have  offered  prizes  for  the  best-constructed  cottages 
and  the  best  plans,  competition  being  open  to  all  parties,  got 
nothing  from  the  lower  classes,  and  only  succeeded  in  exciting 
the  interest  of  the  most  intelligent  proprietors,  and  getting 
improvements  effected  through  their  exertions.  Mr.  Loudon^ 
in  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  lays  it  down 
as  a  primary  position  that,  **  In  general,  proprietors  ought  not  to 
entrust  the  erection  of  labourers'  cottages  on  their  estates  to  the 
farmers,  as  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  practice  that  so  many 
wretched  hovels  exist  in  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland 
and  Northumberland." 


Employers^  influence  on  the  Health  of  Workpeople  by  means  of 

•    tmj/roved  Habitations. 

Preparatory  to  the  exposition  of  the  means  of  protection  of  the 
public  health  provided  by  the  existing  law,  and  of  the  modifi- 
cations that  appear  to  be  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  the  object 
in  question,  I  would  submit  for  consideration  practical  examples 
of  its  partial  attainment  by  means  of  improved  dwellings ;  com- 
bined with  examples  of  other  improvements  effected  in  the  moral 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  by  the  judicious  exercise  of  the 
influence  possessed  by  their  superiors  in  condition. 

Throughout  the  country  examples  are  found  of  a  desire,  on  the 
part  of  persons  of  the  higher  class,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  by  the  erection  of  dwellings  of  a  superior  order  for 
their  accommodation.  These,  however,  are  generally  at  a  cost 
beyond  any  return  to  be  expected  in  the  present  state  of  the  habits 
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of  the  people  in  the  shape  of  rent^  or  any  return  in  money  for  an 
outlay  on  an  ordinary  investment  of  capitaL  But  the  instances 
.  about  to  be  noticed,  though  generally  originating  in  benevolence^ 
and  without  the  expectation  of  a  return^  do,  in  the  results,  prove 
that  in  money  and  money's  worth,  the  erection  of  good  tenements 
affords  the  inducement  of  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  employers  of 
labour  to  provide  improved  accommodation  for  their  own  labourers. 
Wherever  it  has  been  brought  under  observation,  the  connexion 
of  the  labourer's  residence  with  his  employment  as  part  of  the 

*  farm,  or  of  the  estate,  or  of  the  manufactory  on  which  he  is  em- 
ployed, and  as  part  of  the  inducement  to  service^  appears  to  be 
mutually  advantageous  to  the  employer  and  the  employed.  The 
first  advantages  are  to  the  person  employed. 

We  everywhere  find  (in  contradiction  to  statements  frequently 
made  in  popular  declamations)  that  the  labourer  gains  by  his  con- 
nexion with  large  capital :  in  the  instances  presented  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry,  of  residences  held  from  the  employer,  we  find  that 
the  labourer  gains  by  the  expenditure  for  the  external  appearance 

*  of  that  which  is  known  to  be  part  of  the  property, — an  ex- 
penditure that  is  generally  accompanied  by  corresponding  internal 
comforts ;  he  gains  by  all  the  surrounding  advantages  of  good 
roads  and  drainage,  and  by  more  sustained  and  powerful  care  to 
maintain  them ;  he   gains  by  the  closer  proximity  to  his  work 

,  attendant  on  such  an  arrangement,  and  he  thus  avoids  all  the 
attacks  of  disease,  occasioned  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and 
the  additional  fatigue  in  traversing  long  distances  to  and  from  his 
home  to  the  place  of  work,  in  the  damp  of  early  morning 
or  of  nightfall.  The  exposure  to  weather,  after  leaving  the  place 
of  work,  is  one  prolific  cause  of  disease,  especially  to  the  young. 
When  the  home  is  near  to  the  place  of  work,  the  labourer  is  ena- 
bled to  take  his  dinner  with  his  family  instead  of  at  the  beer-shop. 

The  wife  and  family  generally  gain,  by  proximity  to  the  em- 
ployer or  the  employer's  family,  in  motives  to  neatness  and  clean- 
liness by  their  being  known  and  being  under  observation ;  as  a 
general  rule,  the  whole  economy  of  the  cottages  in  bye-lanes  and 
out-of-the-way  places  appears  to  be  below  those  exposed  to  obser- 
vation. In  connexion  with  property  or  large  capital,  the  labourer 
gains  in  the  stabiUty  of  employment,  and  the  regularity  of  income 
incidental  to  operations  on  a  large  scale ;  there  is  a  mutual  benefit 
also  in  the  wages  for  service  being  given  in  the  shape  of  buildings 
or  permanent  and  assured  comforts ;  that  is,  in  what  would  be 
the  best  application  of  wages,  rather  than  wholly  in  money  wages. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  there  is  a  mutual  and  large  gain 
by  the  diminution  of  the  labour  of  the  collection  of  rents,  the 

*  avoidance  of  the  risks  of  non-payment,  and  also  in  the  power  of 
control  for  the  prevention  of  disturbances,  and  the  removal  of 
tenants  of  bad  character  and  conduct. 

Surprise  is  frequently  expressed  at  the  enormous  rents  ranging 
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up  to  and  beyond  20  per  cent,  on  the  outlay^  exacted  by  the 
building  speculators  in  the  towns.  But  when  the  experience  of 
these  descriptions  of  tenements  is  examined^  it  is  found  that  the 
labour  of  collecting  the  rents^  and  the  labour  of  protecting  the 
property  itself  against  waste  from  unprincipled  tenants^  is  such  as 
to  prove  that  accommodation  given  to  the  disorderly  and  vicious 
is  scarcely  remunerative  at  any  price.  The  tenants  are  loosely 
attached,  and  lar£e  numbers  migratory^  partly  from  the  nature  of 
their  work ;  and  having  little  or  no  goods  or  furniture,  they  have 
no  obstacles  to  removal;  they  frequently,  before  absconding, 
commit  every  description  of  waste ;  they  often  burn  shelves  and 
cupboard-doors,  and  the  door  itself,  and  all  timber  that  can  be 
got  at  for  the  purpose.*  An  objection  frequently  made  against 
laying  on  the  water  in  houses  inhabited  by  a  population  addicted 
to  drinking  is,  that  they  would  sell  tlie  receptacles  and  destroy 
the  pipe,  and  let  the  water  run  to  waste,  for  the  sake  of  the  lead. 
The  expense  and  delay  of  legal  remedies  precludes  redress  for 
such  injuries. 

In  some  of  the  worst  neighbourhoods  in  Manchester,  the  whole 
population  of  a  street  have  risen  to  resist  the  service  of  legal  pro- 
cess by  the  civil  officers.  In  the  course  of  the  Constabulary 
Inquiry  I  was  informed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  old  police  of 
that  town,  that  one  of  the  most  dangerous  services  for  a  small 
force  was  attending  to  enforce  ejectments.  This  they  had  often 
to  do,  cutlass  in  hand,  and  were  frequently  driven  off  by  showers 
of  bricks  from  the  mobs.  The  collection  of  the  rents  weekly  in 
such  neighbourhoods  is  always  a  disagreeable  service,  requiring 
high  payment.  This,  and  the  frequent  running  away  of  the 
tenant,  and  the  waste,  greatly  reduce  the  apparently  enormous 
rent  obtainable  from  thb'  poorer  class  of  tenants.  For  all  these 
vices,  risks,  and  defaults  of  others,  the  frugal  and  well-conducted 
workman  who  has  no  choice  of  habitation,  is  compelled  to  pay 
in  the  shape  of  an  increased  rent;  he  is  most  largely  taxed  in  the^ 
increased  rent,  necessary  as  an  insurance  for  the  risks  and  losses 
occasioned  by  the  defective  state  of  legal  remedies. 

All  these  risks  the  employer  is  enabled  to  diminish  or  avoid, 
by  selecting  his  own  tenants,  and  he  has  the  best  means  of  doing 
so ;  by  reservations  of  rent  on  the  payment  of  wages,  he  saves 
the  labour  and  risks  of  collection ;  nor  will  the  vicious  workman 
so  readily  commit  waste  in  the  house  belonging  to  his  employer 
as  in  one  belonging  to  a  poorer  and  unconnected  owner.  The 
employer  has,  moreover,  the  most  direct  interest  in  the  health 
and  strength  of  his  workpeople. 

*  In  an  inquiry,  firom  house  to  house,  into  the  condition  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion in  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  Westminster,  it  was  found  thaiy 
out  of  a  total  of  5366  houses,  2352  were  occupied  for  terms  under  one  year,  and 
thai  no  less  than  1834  had  been  occupied  during  periods  from  one  to  six  months 
naif. 
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It  is  not  supposed  that  these  are  arrangements  which  can  be 
universal,  or  readily  made  the  subject  of  legislation.  At  the 
commencement  of  some  manufactures,  the  additional  outlay  may 
not  be  practicable.  But  those  manufactures  have  generally  had 
the  greatest  success  where  good  accommodation  for  the  work- 
people was  comprehended  in  the  first  arrangements.  When, 
however,  a  manufactory  has  been  once  established  and  brought 
into  systematic  operation,  when  the  first  uncertainties  have  beien 
overcome  and  the  employer  has  time  to  look  about  him,  there 
•  appears  to  be  no  position  from  which  so  extensive  and  certain  a 
beneficial  influence  may  be  exercised  as  that  of  the  capitalist  who 
stands  in  the  double  relation  of  landlord  and  employer.  He  will 
find  ihat  whilst  an  unhealthy  and  vicious  population  is  an  ex- 
pensive as  well  as  a  dangerous  one,  all  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  the  population  have  their  compensation.  In  one 
instance,  of  a  large  outlay  on  improved  tenements,  and  in  pro- 
vision for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  rising  generation  of  work- 
people, by  an  expensive  provision  for  schools,  the  proprietor 
acknowledged  to  me  that  although  he  made  the  improvements 
from  motives  of  a  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  work- 
people, or  what  might  be  termed  the  satisfaction  derived  from 
the  improvements  as  a  "  hobby,"  he  was  surprised  by  a  pecuniary 
gain  found  in  the  superior  order  and  eflSciency  of  his  establish- 
ment, in  the  regularity  and  trustworthiness  of  his  workpeople, 
which  gave  even  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  outlay  of  capital 
and  labour  bestowed  upon  them.  He  stated  that  he  would  not, 
for  7000/.,  change  the  entire  set  of  workpeople  on  whom  care  had 
been  bestowed  for  the  promiscuous  assemblage  of  workpeople 
engaged  in  the  same  description  of  manufactures. 

1  would  now  submit  for  consideration,  with  the  view  to  pro- 
mulgation for  voluntary  adoption,  instances  of  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  found  most  beneficial  in  their  operation  on  the 
condition  of  the  manufacturing  population. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  instances  was  pointed  out  to  our 
attention  in  the  course  of  the  Factory  Inquiry,  in  the  habitations 
connected  with  the  mills  superintended  by  the  late  Mr.  Archibald 
Buchanan,  atCatrine,  in  Ayrshire.  Nearly  1000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  these  mills,  the  places  of  work  arc  well  ventilated  and 
carefully  kept ;  the  village  where  the  workpeople  live  is  advan- 
tageously situated,  and  the  houses  are  well  built.  They  are 
thus  described  by  his  son  in  answer  to  my  inquiries : — 

"  The  system  that  has  been  pursued  here,  and  which  was  adopted  by 
my  father  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  workers  a  greater  interest  in  the 
place,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave  them  an  object  to  be  careful  and 
saving,  while  it  raised  them  in  point  of  standing  and  respectability,  has 
been  different  from  that  generally  acted  upon  at  country  works.  Instead 
of  our  company  continuing  the  proprietors  of  the  dwelling-houses  and 
letting  them  to  the  workpeople,  my  father  gave  the  workers  every 
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couragement  to  save  money,  so  that  they  might  themselves  become  the  > 
proprietors  of  a  house  and  small  garden,  either  by  making  a  purchase 
from  the  company  or  fencing  ground  and  building  a  house  for  them- 
selves. This  plan  has  been  very  successful,  and  many  of  our  people  are 
proprietors  of  excellent  houses  with  gardens  attached,  which  afford  them 
employment  and  amusement  in  their  spare  hours ;  and  among  themselves 
they  have  a  horticultural  society  and  an  annual  competition.  Though 
many  houses  have  been  sold  in  this  way,  a  considerable  part  of  the  vil- 
lage is  still  the  property  of  our  company,  and  those  that  have  been  built 
by  other  parties  are  in  accordance  with  a  plan  of  streets  laid  down ; 
and  I  should  say  are  about  equal  to  the  others  in  comfort  and  conve- 
niences, it  being  the  interest  of  the  person  investing  his  money  to  get 
the  best  return  he  can  for  it ;  and  that  he  may  get  his  house  let  and  a  i^ir 
rent  for  it,  he  must  build  as  good  a  house  as  the  tenant  can  get  for  the 
same  rent  from  another.  The  houses  are  substantially  built  of  stone 
and  lime,  and  slated,  and  are  generally  of  two  stories,  containing  four 
families,  occupying  two  rooms  each.  They  have  generally  small  plots 
of  garden-ground  behind,  in  which  are  dungsteads  and  necessaries,  with 
a  space  between  them  and  the  houses.  The  village  is  well  supplied  with 
water  by  spring-wells  and  pumps  in  various  parts  of  it ;  and  some  of  the 
streets  have  water  conveyed  to  them  in  pipes  from  the  aqueduct  to  the 
water-wheels  that  give  motion  to  the  works.  1  cannot,  however,  very 
well  give  any  distinct  plan  or  drawing  of  the  dwellings  of  the  work- 
people, our  houses  being  a  good  deal  mixed  with  those  belonging  to 
others. 

'^  The  population  of  the  village,  per  census  taken  30th  December  last, 
is  2699,  and  the  number  of  families  566,  so  that  the  proportion  of  indi- 
viduals to  each  family  is  4^|  %^  and  the  number  employed  in  the  works 
is  936.  The  proprietors  of  houses  appoint  annually  a  committee  of 
their  number  to  attend  to  the  repairs  of  the  streets,  and  the  keeping  of  < 
them  clean ;  and  they  have  a  man  constantly  in  their  employment  for 
this  purpose,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  the  feuers  assessing  them- 
selves according  to  the  rental  of  their  properties." 

These  mills  were  pointed  out  to  our  attention  during  the  Factory 
Inquiry,  by  Mr.  Stuart,  the  commissioner,  who  observed  that  the 
workpeople,  *'  more  especially  the  females,  are  not  only  apparently 
in  the  possession  of  good  health,  but  many  of  them  (quite  as  large 
a  proportion  as  wc  have  seen  in  any  of  the  extensive  well-regu- 
lated similar  establishments  in  country  districts)  are  blooming — as 
unlike  as  possible  to  the  pale,  languid-looking  females  too  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  similar  works  in  great  cities." 

Mr,  Hill,  the  prison  inspector  for  Scotland,  stated  that  the 
procurator  fiscal,  or  public  prosecutor,  reported  to  him  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  in  that  village ;  and  in  his  Third  Report  he  thus 
mentions  it : — 

"  There  is  little  crime  here,  and  very  few  offences  of  any  kind,  and  it 
is  reported  that  there  is  not  a  single  person  in  the  village  who  is  of  a  bad 
character.  Indeed  no  person  of  bad  character,  or  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  drunkenness,  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mills,  on  which  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  the  village  is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent.    The 
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few  ofifenceB  which  are  committed  are  almost  all  hy  vagrants.  The 
inhahitants  of  Catrine  appear  to  be  in  the  enjoyinent  of  an  unoaual 
amount  of  comfort ;  they  are  well  clad,  live  in  neat  houses,  many  of 
them  their  own  property,  and  look  healthy  and  cheerful ;  indeed  the 
only  person  in  the  village  who  has  reason  to  be  downcast  is  the  medical 
man,  who  complains  that  he  has  nothing  to  do." 

Similar  effects  are  manifested  iu  the  milb  at  New  Lanark^  at 
the  flax-mills  near  Cupar.  These  instances  would  suffice  to 
establish  the  fact  of  the  very  little  sickness  that  is  essential  to  the 
occupation  itself.  Mr.  Hill  who>  by  his  office^  is  led  to  appre- 
ciate highly  instances  of  exemption  from  crime  and  disorder,  ex- 
claims, upon  the  sight  of  such  establishments^ — ''  Notwithstanding 
what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  factories,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  that  I  believe  that  the  workpeople  at  Catrine, 
New  Lanark,  and  other  similar  establishments,  form  some  of  the 
healthiest,  happiest,  and  most  moral  communities  in  the  world." 

From  other  examples  it  appears  to  be  by  no  means  essential 
to  such  improvements  that  the  labourers  should  become  pro- 

Erietors  of  their  occupations.  Mr.  Buchanan^  jun.,  expresses 
is  concurrence  in  the  general  conclusions  to  which  I  have  arrived 
of  the  advantages  derived  by  the  labourer  from  his  connexion 
with  his  place  of  work^  and  says, — 

"  I  perfectly  agree  that  a  labouring  man  will  generally  be  found  in  a 
state  of  greater  comfort,  holding  a  tenement  from  his  employer,  than 
when  left  to  provide  a  dwelling  of  whatever  kind  he  chooses  for  himself. 
In  our  case  the  proprietors,  in  the  first  place,  furnished  the  house,  in 
which  the  workmen  formed  habits  of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  when 
hy  care  and  economy  he  had  saved  as  much  as  enabled  him  to  purchase 
it,  he  was  advanced  a  step  higher  by  becoming  himself  the  proprietor, 
continuing  to  occupy  part  of  the  house  himself,  and  letting  the  other 
parts  to  his  fellow- workmen. 

*'  I  believe  that  our  people  enjoy  as  good  health,  and  have  as  many 
comforts  as  any  of  the  same  class  either  in  the  same  or  any  other  em- 
ployment, as  their  appearance  will  testify ;  and  the  generally  different 
appearance  of  the  manufacturing  population  in  towns  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  habits  of  the  people  themselves,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
crowded  together,  and  not  to  anything  in  the  nature  of'^the  employment."  • 

The  following  account  which  I  have  received  in  answer  to 
inquiries  from  Mt.  Henry  Askworth,  o{  Turion,  near  Bolton,  with 
relation  to  the  manufacturing  population  of  that  place,  is  so  far 
characteristic  of  the  progress  of  a  population  of  more  extensive 
districts,  and  of  the  means  of  their  improvement^  that  I  submit  it 
at  full  length : — 

"  On  the  early  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  parties  who 
entered  into  it  were  men  of  limited  capital,  and  anxious  to  invest  the 
whole  of  it  in  mills  and  machinery,  and  therefore  too  much  absorbed 

*  It  aT)]j)ean  that  the  mortality  for  five  yean,  ending  1839,  was  in  Catrine  1  to 
54.20,  whilst  in  Glasgow  for  the  same  period  it  was  1  to  31. 
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with  the  douhtfiil  success  of  their  own  affairs  to  look  after  the  necessities 
of  their  workpeople. 

^'  Families  were  attracted  from  all  parts  for  the  henefit  of  employ- 
ment, and  obliged,  as  a  temporary  resort,  to  crowd  together  into  such 
dwellings  as  the  neighbourhood  afforded :  often  two  families  into  one 
house ;  others  into  cellars  or  very  small  dwellings :  eventually,  as  the 
works  became  established,  either  the  proprietor  or  some  neighbour  would 
probably  see  it  advantageous  to  build  a  few  cottag;e8 ;  these  were  often 
of  the  worst  description ;  in  such  case  the  prevailing  consideration  was 
not  how  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupants,  but  how 
many  cottages  could  be  built  upon  the  smallest  space  of  ground  and  at 
the  least  possible  cost.  We  find  many  built  back  to  back,  a  most 
objectionable  form,  as  precluding  the  possibility  of  any  outlet  behind. 

*'  People  brought  together  as  these  were  for  a  living,  had  no  alternative 
but  to  occupy  such  dwellings.  Whatever  the  weekly  income,  the  wife 
could  never  make  such  a  house  comfortable ;  she  had  only  one  room  in 
which  to  do  all  her  work ;  it  may  be  readily  supposed  the  husband 
would  not  always  find  the  comfort  he  wished  in  such  a  home.  The 
public-house  would  then  be  his  only  resort.  But  here  the  evil  does  not 
end ;  the  children  brought  up  in  such  dwellings  knew  no  better  accom- 
modation than  such  afforded,  nor  had  they  any  opportunities  of  seeing 
better  domestic  management.  Few  of  the  parents  in  these  parts  have 
ever  lived  as  domestic  servants,  so  that  it  becomes  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  major  part  should  have  so  little  knowledge  of  improving  their 
social  condition  even  when  the  pecuniary  means  are  within  their  reach. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  the  introduction  of  manufactures  is  not  justly 
chargeable  with  producing  the  whole  of  this  evil.  About  this  time  the 
old  Poor  Law  was  exercising  a  very  pernicious  influence  upon  the 
labouring  classes,  by  means  of  inducing  both  the  landowners  and  farmers 
to  discourage  cottage  property  for  fear  the  inmates  should  gain  parish 
settlements. 

'^  Cottages  were  forbidden  to  be  built ;  some  pulled  down  when  empty, 
and  otherS'  fell  to  decay  for  want  of  repair ;  poor  people  were  banished 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  agricultural  districts  on  account  of  the 
burden  of  parish  settlements;  even  in  this  coimty  I  saw  the  ruins  of 
two  cottages,  which  I  was  informed  were  the  two  last  cottages  in  the 
parish. 

"  Under  such  depressing  causes  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we 
frequently  received  famihes  into  our  employ  who  did  not  know  how  to 
conduct  (with  propriety)  a  decent  cottage  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  conduce 
either  to  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  inmates. 

'^  About  twelve  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  introduce  a  considerable 
number  of  families  into  some  new  houses ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
a  most  malignant  fever  broke  out  amongst  them,  and  went  from  house 
to  house,  till  we  became  seriously  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 
establishment.  We  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  houses 
where  the  fever  first  appeared,  and  found  that  from  the  low  habits  of 
the  occupants,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  proper  decencies  of  life,  the 
cottages  were  in  so  filthy  a  state  that  it  was  apparent  we  should  not  long 
be  free  from  a  recurrence  of  the  same  evil  unless  we  took  some  active 
means  to  effect  a  change  in  the  habits  of  these  people. 

^'  Although  we  felt  very  unwilling  to  do  anythmg  which  appeared  to 
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interfere  with  the  domestic  management  of  our  workpeople,  still  the 
urgency  of  the  case  at  the  time  seemed  to  warrant  such  a  step.  We 
therefore  ordered  an  examination  of  every  cottage  in  our  possession, 
both  as  regarded  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  as  well  as  bedding  and 
furniture. 

"  The  striking  difference  exhibited  in  the  state  of  these  cottages, 
the  neatness  and  cleanness  of  some,  the  gross  neglect  of  others, 
appearing  to  have  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  income,  convinced  us 
that  an  occasional  repetition  of  these  visits  would  be  essential  in  order 
to  effect  any  permanent  improvement  amongst  them. 

"  These  periodical  visits  have  now  been  continued  through  a  series  of 
years ;  and  as  no  invidious  distinction  or  selection  was  ever  made,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  intrusion ;  a  week  or 
two  of  notice  being  mostly  given,  a  laudable  degree  of  emulation  has 
been  excited  as  to  whose  house  bedding  and  furniture  should  be  found 
in  the  best  order ;  my  brother  or  myself  have  occasionally  joined  in 
these  visits.  By  these  means  we  were  made  acquainted  with  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  the  various  families  in  our  employ.  Having  had  such 
opportunity  of  observing  the  great  inconvenience  arising  ^m  small 
dwellings  where  the  families  were  large,  both  as  regards  bed-rooms  and 
living-rooms,  few  cottages  having  more  than  two  bed-rooms;  and  where 
there  were  children  or  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  the  indelicacy  of  this 
arrangement  was  apparent;  we  therefore  concluded  to  build  larger 
cottages,  and  make  them  with  three  bed-rooms  in  each.  These  houses 
were  sought  after  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  families  allowed  to 
remove  to  them  as  an  especial  favour ;  the  increase  rent  of  1;.  to  1^.  6d. 
per  week  was  a  small  consideration  in  regard  to  the  additional  comfort 
afforded  to 'a  family  where  the  income  was  from  24*.  to  50^.  or  60f. 
per  week,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  families  employed  in  manu- 
factories." 

But  I  am  enabled  to  adduce  evidence  showing  that  by  struc- 
tural improvements  of  the  places  of  work  as  well  as  of  abode 
which  present  the  bounty  on  and  security  for  future  adoption,  con- 
stituted by  experience  of  pecuniary  saving,  the  health  of  the  manu- 
facturing workpeople,  now  amongst  the  lowest,  may  be  advanced 
to  the  average  of  health  enjoyed  by  any  other  class. 

On  my  return  from  Glasgow,  I  proceeded  to  visit  and  examine 
the  cotton  manufactory  and  machine-making  works  erected  and 
carried  on  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Deanston, 
near  Stirling,  the  inventor  of  the  subsoil  plough,  to  whose  valuable 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  drainage  I  have  already  made  reference. 

The  principle  of  the  improvement  of  places  of  work,  which  con- 
stituted the  chief  object  of  attention  at  Deanston,  was  the  erection 
of  manufactories  in  one  large  flat  or  ground  floor,  instead  of  story 
piled  upon  story  as  in  the  old  mode. 

Mr.  Smith  had  constructed  a  new  department  of  the  cotton- 
mill  in  one  room  or  flat,  which  covered  about  half  an  acre  of 
ground.  The  roof  was  composed  of  groined  arches  in  divisional 
squares  of  33  fe^  6  inches,  supported  on  cast-iron  columns,  which 
were  hollow,  and  through  which  the  drainage  of  the  roof  was 
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etfected.  In  order  to  render  the  roof  of  the  building  water-tight, 
the  outer  superficies  of  the  arches  were  covered  with  a  coat  of 
common  plaster,  over  which,  when  dried,  was  laid  a  coating  of 
coal-tar,  boiled  to  a  pitchy  consistence,  and  mixed  with  sand, 
laid  on  to  a  thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Over  this  was 
laid  a  siu'face  of  from  12  to  16  inches  of  garden-soil,  which  pre- 
vents the  injurious  effects  on  the  pitch  of  the  frost  in  winter,  and 
the  sun  in  summer. 

The  height  of  this  large  room  was  12  feet  from  the  floor  to  the 
spring  of  the  arches,  and  six  feet  rise,  giving  a  height  to  the  room 
in  which  the  operatives  were  engaged  of  18  feet.  The  height  of 
the  ordinary  rooms  in  which  the  workpeople  in  manufactories  are 
engaged  is  not  more  than  from  9  to  11  feet.  This  restricted 
space  arises  from  various  points  of  economy  (now  considered  to 
be  mistaken)  in  the  old  modes  of  constructing  manufactories, 
which  were  first  erected  in  towns  where  land  was  dear,  and  in 
times  when  the  immediate  economy  of  capital  was  of  more  pressing 
importance.  The  adverse  consequences  to  the  operatives  are 
the  restriction  of  space  for  air;  that  the  heat  and  effluvia  of  the 
lower  rooms  are  communicated  to  the  rooms  above ;  and  that  the 
difficulty  of  ventilating  them  is  exceedingly  great,  especially  in  the 
wide  rooms,  where  it  is  found  to  be  practically  extremely  difficult 
to  get  a  current  of  fresh  air  to  pass  through  the  centre.  The  fa'ke 
difficulties  have  been  heretofore  experienced  in  respect  to  the  ven- 
tilation of  large  ships.  There  is  also  in  the  mills  of  the  old  con- 
struction the  additional  fatigue  of  a.scendin^  and  descending  to  the 
higher  rooms,  and  carrying  material.  To  avoid  this,  in  some 
instances,  machinery  is  resorted  to. 

The  ventilation  through  the  side  windows  of  large  rooms  is 
generally  found  to  be  imperfect  and  inconvenient  in  many  of  the 
processes,  and  annoying  to  the  workpeople  from  the  influx  of  the 
air  in  strong  currents.  Tlie  arrangements  for  ventilation  through 
the  roof  of  this  room  appeared  to  be  highly  advantageous.  The 
Ught  was  brought  in  from  above,  through  openings  eight  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  top  of  each  groin,  surmounted  by  domes  or  cones 
of  glass,  at  the  apex  of  which  there  were  openings  of  about  16 
inches  in  diameter,  with  covers  that  could  be  opened*  or  shut  at 

Eleasure,  to  admit  of  ventilation.  The  better  distribution  of  the 
gli  t  for  the  work  from  these  openings  was  one  advantage  they 
appeared  to  possess  over  the  ordinary  mode  of  getting  light  from 
side  windows. 

The  chief  arrangements  from  below  for  ventilation  were  made 
by  tunnels  10  feet  distance  from  each  other,  carried  across  and 
underneath  the  floor  of  the  building,  and  terminating  in  the  open 
air  on  either  side.  The  covers  of  these  tunnels  were  per- 
forated with  holes  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  12  inches 
apart,  disposed  through  the  floor  so  as  to  occasion  a  wide  and 

[I.] 
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uniform  distribution  of  fresh  air  throughout  the  whole  building, 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  adopted  for  the  admission  of  fresh 
air  through  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  winter  time 
the  fresh  air  admitted  was  warmed  on  the  same  principle,  by 
pipes  of  hot  water,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  tne  admission 
of  currents  of  cold  air.  The  whole  building  was,  from  its  size  and 
arrangements,  kept  at  a  steady  temperature,  and  appeared  to  be 
less  susceptible  than  other  buildings  to  atmospheric  influence. 
The  shaftings  for  the  conveyance  of  the  power  were  carried  through 
the  tunnels,  and  straps  or  belts  from  the  shafts  rise  through  the 
cover  of  the  tunnels,  and,  by  their  motion,  aid  in  promoting  the 
circulation  of  the  air.     The  possibility  of  fatal  accidents  from  the 

Eersons  being  caught  by  the  straps  and  woimd  round  the  shafts,  was 
y  this  arrangement  entirely  prevented.  The  tunnelline  under  this 
arrangement  constituted  a  boxing  off  of  the  whole  of  ue  shafting. 
Another  advantage  from  the  removal  of  the  driving^traps  fromabove 
was  that  the  view  over  the  whole  room  was  entirely  ummpeded. 

Another  structural  improvement  was  in  the  use  of  a  thin  flooring 
of  wood  over  the  solid  base  of  stone  floors,  llie  floor  so  arranged 
affords  the  solidity  of  the  stone  floor,  and  inconsiderable  danger  of 
combustion,  whilst  the  advantages  of  the  wooden  surface  to  the 
workers  were  a  diminution  of  swelled  ancles  and  rheumatic  affec- 
tions of  the  joints,  often  produced  by  working  bare-footed  on  stone 
floors. 

There  were  no  entries  made  from  which  I  could  obtain  for  com- 
parison an  account  of  the  amount  of  sickness  experienced  by  the 
workpeople  in  this  new  room,  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  improve- 
ment must  be  considerable,  and  it  was  attested  by  the  rosy  and 
fresh  countenances  of  the  females  and  of  the  workpeople  generally. 
A  considerable  improvement  was  manifest  in  the  health  of  those 
workpeople  who  had  previously  worked  in  the  older  and  less  spa- 
cious rooms. 

The  improvement  of  the  place  of  work  was  combined  witli 
improvements  in  the  residences  of  the  workpeople.  About  one- 
half  of  tlie  hands  employed  in  the  mills  resided  in  houses  near  the 
works,  wliich  were  well  drained ;  the  ashes  and  other  refuse  was 
cleared  away  from  the  village  every  morning  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock,  and  carried  to  a  general  dungstead  at  a  distance,  for  use 
on  tlieir  gardens.  On  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the  health  of  tlie 
workpeople  living  in  these  improved  tenements,  it  appeared  that 
they  had  not  one-half  the  amount  of  sickness  experienced  by  the 
rest  of  the  workpeople  who  lived  in  the  conmoon  ill-regulated  houses 
about  a  mile  distance.  The  whole  population  had  fewer  diseases 
than  any  otlier  class  of  the  population  in  the  surrounding  country ; 
they  presented  fewer  cases  of  meumatism,  and  there  were  scarcely 
any  lun^  diseases  amongst  them :  their  general  health  was  decidedly 
better  than  that  of  the  adjacent  agricukural  population. 
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The  chief  advantages  of  the  improved  arrangements  of  the 
places  of  work  were,  on  the  side  of  the  workpeople,  improved 
health  ;  security  for  females  and  for  the  young  against  the  dangers 
of  fatal  accidents,  and  less  fatigue  in  the  execution  of  the  same 
amount  of  work.  But  beyond  these  the  arrangement  of  the  work 
in  one  room  had  moral  advantages  of  high  value.  The  bad  man- 
ners and  immoralities  cx>mplained  of  as  attendant  on  assemblages 
of  workpeople  of  both  sexes  in  manufactories,  generally  occur, 
as  may  be  expected,  in  small  rooms  and  places  where  few  are 
employed,  and  that  are  secluded  from  superior  inspection  and 
from  common  observation.  But  whilst  employed  in  this  one  large 
room,  the  young  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  old  ;  the  children 
are  in  many  instances  under  the  inspection  of  parents,  and  all 
under  the  observation  of  the  whole  body  of  workers,  and  under 
the  inspection  of  the  employer.  It  was  observed  that  the  moral 
condition  of  the  females  in  this  room  stood  comparatively  high. 
It  would  scarcely  be  practicable  to  discriminate  the  moral  effects 
arising  from  one  cause  where  several  are  in  operation ;  but 
it  was  stated  by  ministers  that  there  were  fewer  cases  of  illegiti- 
macy and  less  vice  observable  among  the  population  engaged  in 
this  manufactory  than  amongst  the  surrounding  population  of  the 
labouring  class.  The  comparative  circumstances  of  that  popula- 
tion were  such  as,  when  examined,  would  establish  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  be  so. 

The  first  expense  of  such  a  building  is  higher  than  a  manufiac- 
tory  of  the  old  construction  ;  but  it  appeared  to  possess  counter- 
vailing economical  advantages  to  the  capitalist,  the  chief  of  which 
are, — this  same  facility  of  constant  general  supervision^  tke  increase 
of  the  certainty  of  superintendence,  and  the  reduction  of  the  num- 
bers of  subordinate  managers,  the  increase  of  efficiency  of  manage- 
ment, and  a  diminution  of  its  expense.  Another  advantage  arose 
to  the  manufacturer  in  the  superior  action  of  the  machinery. 
In  mills  of  the  ordinary  construction  the  machinery  is  frequently 
deranged  in  its  structure,  and  put  out  of  order  by  the  yielding  and 
unsteadiness  of  the  upper  floors.  Hie  machinery  erected  on  the 
ground  floor  has  a  firm  basis,  and  a  steady  and  more  durable  action. 
The  other  advantages  presented  were,  the  saving  of  labour  in  trans- 
porting the  material  from  one  process  to  another,  a  labour  which  is 
often  considerable  in  expense,  as  well  as  in  inconvenience,  in  lifting 
it  into  the  higher  rooms ;  the  reduction  of  the  hazard  of  fire,  and 
consequently  in  expense  of  insurance  against  it,  as  fire  could 
scarcely  take  place,  and  certainly  could  not  rapidly  extend  in  a 
manufactory  so  constructed.  Tnese  several  sources  of  economy 
Mr.  Smith  calculated  would  more  than  compensate  for  any 
increase  of  ground-rent,  even  if  the  building  were  erected  on  land 
costing  1000/.  per  acre.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Leeds,  on  consulting 
with  Mr.   Smith,  has  constructed  a  new  manufactory  (cm  the 
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principle  of  that  in  Deanston)  in  Leeds,  where  ground  is  valuable, 
ITiis  manufactory  covers  more  ihan  two  acres  of  ground,  and  ia 
reported  lo  be  eminently  successful.  Power  looms  are  frequealiy 
arrajiged  in  buildings  of  one  siory,  and  I  was  informed  of  anolher 
manufactory  in  Lancashire,  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Messrs. 
Marshalls,  built  on  one  floor,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  possess  iba 
arrangements  for  ventilation  and  warming,  and  the  other  arrango- 
ments  necessary  lo  tlie  complete  action  of  a  place  of  work  on  the 
plan  of  thai  at  Deanston. 

Mr.  Smith  considered  that  the  principle  of  arrangement  for 
superior  inspection  and  management  of  a  manufactory  was  equally 
applicable  to  agriciiltiiral  operations,  and  that  it  would  be  pro- 
portionately advantageous  in  the  superior  ventilation  and  equality 
of  temperature  for  cattle,  in  the  avoidance  of  labour  and  wet  and 
cold,  in  removing  from  one  small  separate  building  to  another,  and 
in  the  transport  of  produce,  to  have  all  under  one  large  roof^ 
where  the  whole  direction  and  inspection  of  ihe  homestead  farming 
operations  arc  brought  under  one  view. 

Of  the  manufacturing  advantages  of  such  arrangements  I  haw 
had  strong  testimony  :  of  the  advantages  of  such  arrangements  to 
the  health  and  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  workpeople,  I 
could  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  more  closely  it  is  examined,  the  more  clearly  will  the  coinci- 
dence which  I  have  eiuieavoured  to  (race,  of  pecuniary  interest 
with  the  health  and  the  highest  physical  and  moral  improvement 
of  tile  lowest  of  the  labouring  classes,  be  established.  Mr.  Smith 
avowed  his  confidence  in  this  coincidence  from  bis  owti  experience 
and  observation  as  a  practical  principle.  The  improved  health 
of  Ihe  workpeople  (vas  attended  by  more  energy  and  beltn> 
labour ;  by  less  of  lassitude  and  waste  from  relaxed  attention  ; 
by  fewer  interruptions  from  sickness,  atid  fewer  spare  hands  to 
ensure  the  completion  of  work.  Under  the  persuasion  of  the 
coincidence  of  interest,  he  had  endeavoured  to  direct  the  structural 
alterations  to  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  the  ivorkpeople ;  he 
believed  they  might  be  advantageously  carried  further,  and  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  make  arrangements  to  promote  habitual 
batliing  amongst  thcni.  He  had,  moreover,  retained  the  service* 
of  a  medical  gentleman  to  inspect  the  workpeople  from  time  to 
lime,  and  give  them  timely  advice,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  pro- 
vent  disease.  He  agreed,  and  had  long  considered,  that  it  wat' 
in  the  power  of  the  masters  of  Britain  "  entirely  lo  extirpate  ex-i 
cessive  and  habitual  drinking.  We  never,"  said  he,  "  permit  ft' 
man  to  come  near  the  works  who  is  in  the  slightest  degree  intoxi- 
cated, and  never  permit  any  one  to  be  absent  one  day  drinking.' 
You  never  can  be  well  or  cheaply  served  by  a  dissipated  work- 
man. The  most  skilful  workman,  the  man  whose  services  1  can 
the  least  spare,  must,  if  he  takes  to  drinking,  leave  the  place.  It  a»y 
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occasion  immediate  inconvenience  and  even  immediate  loss,  but  if 
the  rule  be  steadily  applied,  it  will  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
the  profit  of  the  master  as  well  as  of  the  man." 

The  importance  of  such  beneficent  influence  on  the  health,  the 
moral  condition  and  respectability  of  the  labouring  classes,  is  so- 
little  understood,  that  I  beg  leave  to  submit  further  illustrations 
of  the  value  of— 

The  Employers'  Influence  on  the  Sobriety  and  Health  of  Work- 
people  by  modes  of  Payment  which  do  not  lead  to  Tempta- 
tions to  Intemperance, 

The  power  possessed  by  extensive  employers  of  labour  to 
influence  beneficially  their  labourers,  is  not  however  confined  to 
those  who  stand  in  the  combined  relation  of  employer  and  landlord. 
In  the  course  of  another  inquiry  as  to  the  means  of  preventing 
crime,  it  appeared  that  a  large  class  of  crimes  and  disorders  arose 
from  drunkenness.  On  carrying  the  inquiry  back  into  the  causes 
out  of  which  the  drunkenness  arose,  they  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tensively removable,  and  that  by  the  employers  of  labour.  The 
important  influences  that  belong  to  this  position  will  be  displayed 
in  the  effects  of  alterations  in  detail  in  one  point  of  management, 
namely,  the  mode  of  paying  wages.  The  direct  sanitary  effects 
may  be  best  displayed  in  the  foUowing  evidence  of  Mr.  Lomax, 
an  army  pensioner,  which  has  been  corroborated  by  superior 
officers : — 

"  When  I  was  in  the  Life  Guards,  14  or  16  years  ago,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  ill  health  prevalent  amongst  them.  Before  that  time  the 
men  received  part  of  their  pay  weekly,  namely,  7».  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  With  this  7*.  they  had  to  provide  the  food  which  they  required, 
except  their  dinner.  The  ration  for  dinner  was  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  uncooked  meat,  a  pound  of  potatoes  or  vegetables,  and  a  pound 
of  bread.  It  was  found,  however,  that  many  of  the  men  spent  the  whole 
of  the  7j.  in  a  single  day  in  drink  or  dissipation.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  week  the  men  would  be  on  what  was  called  the  crib-bite^  that  is, 
living  only  on  their  dinner  rations.  I  knew  many  of  the  men  who 
drooped  under  this  system,  partly  from  the  excess  of  drinking  or  dissi- 
pation, and  partly  from  the  privation  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the 
work  they  had  to  undergo.  This,  again,  led  them  to  much  temptation. 
If  anything  was  lost  it  was  amongst  this  class  of  men  that  we  looked  for 
it.  The  crime-book  would  speak  as  to  the  further  bad  consequences  of 
these  habits. 

"The  plan  was  then  tried  of  paying  the  men  Is,  each  day.  Over 
and  above  that  the  men  were  provided  with  coffee.  It  was  universally 
felt  that  this  change  was  highly  beneficial  to  their  health,  and  it  stopped 
the  dissipation,  and  the  consequences  of  the  dissipation." 

The  incapacity  to  apportion  their  means  for  temperate  con- 
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sumption  (which  is  not  however  confined  to  the  working  classes)  is 
extensively  shown  in  the  mismanagement  of  the  means  for  pro- 
curing food.  It  is  a  subject  of  complaint  which  frequently  oppears 
in  the  reports,  that  the  ignorance  of  domestic  economy  leads  to 
ill  health,  by  the  purchase  of  unsuitable  and,  and  at  the  same 
time,  expensive  food.  We  have  been  frequently  besought  to  obtain 
and  promulgate,  for  popular  information,  instructions  in  frugal 
cookery,  and  the  management  of  supplies.  It  is  observed  by  Mr. 
Br«6n€r,  the  governor  of  the  Glasgow  bridewell,  where  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  prisoners  in  health  and  increased  strength  is  on 
average  only  2Ja.  per  diem,  that 

"  The  regularity  of  diet  in  the  prisons  here  is  of  vast  importance,  both 
as  to  the  quantity  and  the  time  of  serving  it  up.  If  the  same  persons 
were  to  get  the  same  amount  of  food  for  a  whole  week,  or  for  a  less  time, 
at  their  own  discretion,  they  would  suffer  from  surfeit  at  one  time,  and 
from  long  fasting  at  another.  Irregularity  of  diet  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  disease  that  occur  in  civilized  life." 

In  further  illustration  of  the  beneficial  influence  which  em- 
ployers may  oflen  exercise  to  assail  such  vices  by  regulations  in 
detail,  I  cite  the  following  instances  from  a  communication  I  have 
received  from  Mr,  Edwin  Hill,  the  inspector  of  stamping  ma- 
chinery for  the  Government : — 

"During  a  period  of  nine  years  (from  1818  to  1821)  I  was  engaged 
in  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  largest  works  in  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham, consisting  of  two  distinct  mills,  one  employed  in  rolling  copper 
for  the  use  of  braziers  and  shipwrights,  and  the  other  in  rolling  silver, 
brass,  and  other  metals.  In  each  mill  there  was  a  set  of  skilled  work- 
men, who  undertook  the  work  at  fixed  prices,  and  who  themselves 
employed  numerous  assistants  at  weekly  wages. 

"  Owing  to  dij£culties  in  the  way  of  making  up  the  accounts  at  short 
intervals,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  master  to  advance  weekly  to  each 
workman  in  the  silver  mill  a  fixed  sum  of  money  (besides  advancing  a 
sum  to  pay  the  assistants  with).  The  accounts  were  made  up  annually, 
and  the  balances  due  to  the  several  workmen  then  paid.  The  payments, 
both  weekly  and  annually,  were  almost  always  made  not  to  the  men  but 
to  their  wives.  The  earnings  of  the  men  were  considerable,  varying  from 
80/.  to  ISO/,  a-year.  The  men  were,  almost  without  exception,  highly 
respectable  in  their  stations,  their  families  were  well  provided  for,  their 
homes  cleanly  and  not  without  pretensions  to  some  degree  of  elegance, 
and  their  children  sent  to  school  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  parents. 
Some  of  them  had  made  considerable  accumulations  of  money,  and  even 
become  proprietors  of  houses  and  land.  The  workmen  employed  in  the 
copper  mill,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  full 
amount  of  their  earnings  at  the  end  of  each  week,  and,  after  paying  their 
assistants,  to  divide  the  surplus.  These  men  were  much  addicted  to 
drinking  and  feasting  at  the  alehouse ;  and,  although  their  earnings  were 
nearly  as  great  as  those  of  the  other  men,  their  famiUes  were  in  wretched- 
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nets,  and  their  wives  obliged  to  eke  out  a  slender  pittance  by  washing 
and  other  laborious  occupations.  There  were  also  several  men  employed 
as  millwrights  and  engineers,  at  regular  and  good  weekly  wages.  These 
men  were,  almost  without  exception,  steady  and  respectable,  and  their 
families  well  provided  for.  About  the  year  1822  the  inconvenienee  md 
annoyance,  and  loss,  which  arose  from  the  unsteady  habits  of  the  second 
set  of  men,  led  me  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  their  inferiority  to  Ibe 
others,  and  I  was  soon  led  to  attribute  much  of  the  evil  to  the  grMi 
irregularity  in  the  amount  of  their  weekly  incomes^  which  varied  from 
about  IOj.  to  4/.  4«.  per  man. 

'*  The  effects  were  as  follows : — ^The  men  were  reckless,  trusting  to 
their  luck  to  get  *  good  work,'  s.  «.,  that  which  bears  a  high  price  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  required  labour.  They  were  enabled  to  deceive  tneir 
wives  as  to  the  amount  of  money  obtained.  They  learned  the  minimum 
with  which  their  wives  could  contrive  to  keep  house,  and,  having  learned 
it,  they  endeavoured  to  retain  all  above  this  minimum  for  their  owu 
gratifications.  Their  wives,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  picked 
their  pockets,  opened  their  drawers,  &c.,  in  search  of  money  believed  to 
be  hidden.  Their  wives  actually  desired  that  their  husbands  might  get 
drunk  on  Saturday  night,  because  they  could  the  more  easily  abstraot 
the  money  from  their  persons. 

"  Upon  the  termination  of  my  inquiries  I  induced  the  men,  with  littlo 
difficulty,  to  receive  their  money  in  the  way  the  other  men  did,  vi9(.,  by 
regular  weekly  advances,  rather  under  their  average  earnings,  with  % 
quarterly  or  annual  settlement ;  and  I  took  care  that  the  wives  should 
know  exactly  what  their  husbands  would  receive ;  and  from  the  day  the 
plan  commenced,  a  most  decided  and  permanent  improvement  took  plaoe 
in  the  habits  of  the  men,  and  in  the  appearance  and  general  comforts  of 
their  families.  One  of  the  men  commenced  saving  money  immediately. 
This  man's  savings,  as  I  have  lately  been  informed,  now  in  January, 
1841,  considerably  exceed  1000/. ;  whereas,  during  the  five  or  six  years 
which  he  passed  in  the  same  occupation  before  the  change  of  plan,  be 
made  no  saving  whatever." 

Another  valuable  example  of  the  easy  means  possessed 
by  employers  of  preventing  the  formation  of  habits  destructivo 
to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  workmen,  is  set  forth  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Peter  Fairbairn,  the  extensive  mechanist  of 
Leeds. 

Mr.  Fairbairn  examined. 

"  You  are  a  mechanist  at  Leeds  ? — I  am. 

"  What  number  of  men  do  you  employ? — ^Between  500  and  600. 

**  Have  you  ever  observed  any  effects  produced  in  the  habits  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  respect  to  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  by  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  paid  their  wages  ? — Yes,  there  are  two  modes  in  whioh 
wages  are  most  frequently  paid,  and  both  these  modes  are  prejudicial  In 
their  effects.  The  first  effect  is  connected  with  the  place  of  payment 
Some  masters  pay  at  the  public-house,  others  pay  the  men  at  the 
counting-house  after  the  work  is  completed.    The  effects  produced  by 
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payment  at  the  public-bouse  are  to  oblige  the  workman  to  drink.  He  is 
kept  waiting  in  the  public-house  during  a  long  time,  varying  from  two  to 
three  hours,  sometimes  as  much  as  five  hours.  The  workman  cannot 
remain  in  the  house  without  drinking,  even  if  he  were  alone,  as  he  must 
make  some  return  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  room.  But  the 
payment  of  a  number  of  men  occupies  time  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
oers.  We  find  that  to  pay  our  own  men  in  the  most  rapid  way  requires 
from  two  to  three  hours.  The  assembled  workmen,  of  course,  stimulate 
each  other  to  drink.  Out  of  100  men,  all  of  whom  will,  probably,  have 
taken  their  quart  of  porter  or  ale,  above  a  third  will  go  home  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness — of  drunkenness  to  the  extent  of  imbecility.  The  evil  is 
not  confined  to  the  men ;  the  destructive  habit  is  propagated  in  their 
families.  'At  each  public -house  a  proportion  of  the  poor  women,  their 
wives,  attend.  According  to  my  own  observation,  full  10  per  cent,  of 
the  men  have  their  wives  and  children  in  attendance  at  the  public-house. 
The  poor  women  have  no  other  mode  of  getting  money  to  market  with 
on  the  Saturday  night  than  attending  at  the  public-house  to  get  it  from 
their  husbands.  They  may  have  children  whom  they  cannot  leave  at 
home,  and  these  they  bring  with  them.  The  wives  are  thus  led  to 
drink,  and  they  and  their  children  are  made  partakers  at  the  scenes  of 
drunkenness  and  riot ;  for  there  are  not  unfrequently  quarrels  leading  to 
fights  between  the  workmen  when  intoxicated. 

^*  Do  not  these  late  hours,  consequent  on  such  a  mode  of  payment, 
also  lead  them  to  the  inferior  markets,  and  prejudice  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy of  the  labourer's  household  ? — Yes,  they  have  the  less  money  to 
purchase  with,  and  must  purchase  an  inferior  quality  of  provisions.  I 
have  observed  that  they  do  so.  They  are  driven  to  the  inferior  shop- 
keepers who  keep  open  late ;  and  they  are  also  driven  to  make  purchases 
on  Ae  Sunday  morning.  It  is  only  the  inferior  shopkeepers  or  hucksters 
who  will  sell  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  they  sell  an  inferior  com- 
modity at  a  higher  price.  Then  the  Sunday  morning  is  thus  occupied  ; 
the  husband,  and  sometimes  the  wife,  is  kept  in  a  state  of  feverish  excite- 
ment by  the  previous  night's  debauch  :  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  filth 
and  disorder ;  even  the  face  is  unwashed ;  no  clean  clothes  are  put  on, 
and  there  is  no  church  attendance,  and  no  decency.  Indeed,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  wants  created  by  habits  of  drinking,  there  is  soon  no 
means  to  purchase  clean  or  respectable  clothes,  and  lastly,  no  desire  to 
purchase  them.  The  man,  instead  of  cleaning  himself,  and  appearing 
at  church  on  the  Sunday,  or  walking  out  with  his  family  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon  in  a  respectable  condition,  remains  at  home  in  filth,  and  in  a 
filthy  hovel.  Of  course  there  are  no  contributions  to  sick-clubs  under 
such  circumstances ;  and  if  the  workman  has  been  previously  led  to  join 
a  club,  he  is  almost  always  in  arrear  with  his  contributions,  and  is  ulti- 
mately expelled.  On  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  to  which  such  habits 
predispose  him,  there  is  nothing  but  the  most  abject  and  complete  desti- 
tution and  pauperism.  I  have  served  the  oflSce  of  churchwarden  and 
overseer  in  Leeds  three  years,  and,  having  attended  the  weekly  Board 
where  applications  for  relief  are  made,  I  have  seen  the  end  of  this  train 
of  circumstances  in  the  applications  for  relief  from  parties  who  had  pre- 
viously been  in  the  receipt  of  good  and  sufficient  wages  (and  even  high 
wages)  to  have  prevented  such  applications.     I  have  observed  the  whole 
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train  of  these  consequences  in  several  large  works  in  London  as  well  as 
in  this  town. 

*'  Are  there  not  consequences  too  to  the  employers  themselves,  as  well 
as  to  the  rate-payers,  in  connexion  with  the  habits  of  labourers  thus 
created  ? — One  consequence  of  these  habits  is  the  loss  of  time  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  week,  and  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  the  workmen 
when  they  do  come.  The  workman  who  has  been  absent  from  drunkenness 
comes  to  his  work  pale,  emaciated,  shattered,  and  unnerved.  From  my 
own  observation  in  my  own  branch  of  manufacture,  I  should  say  that  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  executed  during  the  first  day  or  so  would 
be  about  one-fifth  less  than  that  obtainable  from  a  steady  and  attentive 
workman. 

**  This  deterioration,  then,  in  a  large  number  of  workmen  engaged  in 
a  manufactory,  may  be  noted  as  an  important  item  of  saving  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  provident  manufacturer  ? — Undoubtedly.  Another  con- 
sideration for  the  master  is  the  fact  that  such  workmen,  the  most  idle  and 
dissolute,  are  the  most  discontented,  and  are  always  the  foremost  in  mis- 
chievous strikes  and  combinations. 

"  You  have  spoken  of  the  consequences  of  making  the  public-house  a 
place  of  payment ;  what  are  the  comparative  effects  of  making  the  pay- 
ments at  the  counting-house? — A  considerable  reduction  of  the  evil. 
Payments  to  large  numbers  at  the  counting-house  is  still,  however,  at- 
tended with  much  inconvenience  and  evil.  The  payment  of  the  number 
of  men  employed  at  our  works  (between  five  and  six  hundred)  would,  as 
I  have  stated,  occupy  between  two  and  three  hours.  This  mode  of  pay- 
ment, therefore,  implies  the  keeping  of  a  large  crowd  together  during 
that  time.  During  that  time  appointments  are  made  of  meetings  at 
public-houses  to  driuk  that  would  not  otherwise  take  place.  It  also 
generates  discontent :  it  gives  an  opportuity,  by  assembling  a  crowd,  for 
any  discontented  or  mischievous  person  to  operate  upon  a  large  mass  of 
people.  Formerly  the  business  of  my  manufactory,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  working  people,  were  very  seriously  interrupted  by  strikes ;  and  I 
could  not  help  observing  the  facilities  which  such  meetings  gave  to  such 
mischievous  persons. 

"  What  is  the  mode  of  payment  which  you  have  adopted  ? — I  send 
the  pay  clerk  into  each  room  in  the  manufactory  immediately  after  the 
dinner  hour,  and  he  pays  each  man  individually.  Each  man  is  scarcely 
taken  from  his  work  half  a  minute.  I  may  observe,  that  some  masters, 
to  save  themselves  trouble,  so  as  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  getting 
small  change,  will  pay  several  men  together.  This  again  leads  to  the 
public-house,  where  the  men  commonly  go  to  get  change  to  divide  the 
money  amongst  them ;  I  therefore  avoid  paying  any  two  men  together, 
and  subjecting  them  to  temptation  as  well  as  inconvenience  and  cost 
Each  of  my  workmen  being  paid  in  the  shop,  without  the  loss  of  a  minute, 
may  go  at  once  directly  home  at  the  time  when  the  work  closes.  He  is 
thus  afforded  an  opportunity  of  going  at  once  to  the  market  at  an  early 
hour,  and  is  subjected  to  no  factitious  inducements  to  drink,  disorder, 
improvidence,  and  destitution. 

"  What  is  the  average  time  thus  saved  to  each  of  the  550  workmen 
in  your  manufactory,  as  compared  with  the  more  ordinary  mode  of  pay- 
ment 1 — About  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  half  the  three  hours  of  payment. 
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"  Then,  by  this  means,  instead  of  bringing  550  persons  to  the  one 
person,  the  pay  clerk,  sending  that  one  person  to  the  550  persons,  you 
save  to  them  upwards  of  800  hours  of  inconvenient  waiting  r — ^Just  so. 

**  How  many  persons,  on  the  average,  have  you  absent  nrom  work  on 
the  Monday  morning? — ^Not  more  than  from  four  to  five,  until  eight 
o'clock  in  Uie  morning ;  and  on  the  return  to  work  after  dinner  from 
one  to  two  persons. 

*•  That  is  from  one  to  two  persons  the  entire  day  during  the  Monday, 
out  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  workpeople  ? — Yes. 

"  What  number  would  have  been  absent  on  the  Monday  under  the 
ordinary  circumstances  ? — About  30  per  cent.,  or  one-third,  would  be 
drunk  on  the  Saturday  night ;  and  full  10  per  cent,  would  not  make 
their  appearance  until  the  Tuesday  morning.  Instead  of  only  two  absent 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  I  should  have  more  than  50  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  more  than  50  families  not  only  distressed  by  what  is  spent  in 
drink,  but  losing  one-sixth  of  their  earnings,  and  I  as  a  master  losing 
from  their  deteriorated  work  on  the  days  when  they  do  return.  I  beg 
leave  further  to  observe,  that  mere  education  in  reading  or  writing,  pre- 
cepts or  preaching,  are  of  very  little  avail  against  the  temptations  to 
drink  held  out  to  working  men ;  and  I  am  confident  that  if  employers 
could  be  made  to  see  and  attend  to  their  mutual  interests,  by  a  little  care 
in  the  removal  of  temptations,  they  might  generally  prevent  the  most 
fruitful  cause  of  disorder,  destitution,  and  pauperism,  at  least  as  exten- 
sively as  I  have  prevented  those  consequences  to  my  workmen  and 
their  families  by  the  adoption  of  the  means  I  have  described." 

In  the  course  of  a  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  received  from  Dr,  De 
Vitrie,  the  effects  of  an  amended  practice  are  thus  noticed : — 

^  An  excellent  example  is  shown  in  this  neighbourhood  by  the  wealthy 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen  almost  universally  paying  their  men's 
weekly  wages  on  a  Friday  evening  (or,  what  is  still  better,  early  on 
Saturday  morning)  instead  of  Saturday,  thus  putting  it  into  the  power  of 
all  to  spend  their  money  to  the  best  advantage  at  Saturday's  market,  and 
obviating  the  great  temptation  which  formerly  existed  of  spending  thwr 
earnings,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  in  the  public-houses  and  beer- 
shops  after  the  termination  of  the  week's  labour.  It  may  be  said  that 
such  parties  are  as  likely  to  dissipate  on  a  Friday  as  on  a  Saturday 
evening.  The  propensity  I  grant  may  be  the  same,  but  there  is  no 
intervening  day  of  rest  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  intemperance  and  in- 
dulgence, and  as  workmen  must  resume  their  labours  on  the  Saturday, 
hence  it  is  that  such  a  regulation  exercises  not  only  a  salutary  but  a 
provident  influence. 

The  Rev,  JVhitioell  Elwin  observes — 

"  Where  gain  was  dependant  on  the  growth  of  belter  habits,  I  have 
seen,  with  the  agency  of  judicious  individuals,  encouraging  cases  of  com- 
plete reformation :  an  intelligent  engineer  in  this  neighbourhood  was 
about  paying  off  a  man  whose  profligacy  had  left  him  without  a  decent 
corering,  and  who  often  depended  for  his  victuals  upon  the  generosity  of 
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hit  fellow-workmen.  He  b^;ged  hard  to  be  retained,  and  his  master 
at  last  consented,  on  condition  that  he  himself  should  lay  out  his  Wages 
for  the  next  three  months.  He  prorided  the  man  with  good  lodgings, 
allowed  him  tea,  sugar,  and  bread  and  butter  night  and  morning ;  mett, 
and  either  bread  or  potatoes,  with  a  pint  of  beer  every  day  for  his  dinner ; 
and  before  the  appointed  time  was  up,  bought  him  with  the  surplus  a 
new  suit  of  clothes.  The  man  was  so  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  the 
change,  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  thrifty  and  valuable  workmen  ; 
and  his  master  has  often  since  tried  the  same  experiment  with  the  same 
success.  If  we  could  collect  all  the  philanthropy  and  much  of  the  self- 
interest  of  the  country  into  wise  and  profitable  channels,  we  might,  I 
believe  in  a  twelvemonth,  do  much  towards  regenerating  the  mott 
wretched  classes." 

One  employer  of  numerous  labourers  in  a  well-conducted  esta- 
blishment stated  to  me  that  after  long  experience  he  found  it 
necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the  workpeople,  as  well  as  the 
efficiency  of  the  establishment,  invariably  to  discharge  every  work- 
man who  was  guilty  of  drunkenness  ;  ana  that  the  first  visible  sign  to 
excite  suspicion  of  the  habits  of  intoxication  was  the  absence  of 
personal  cleanliness,  then  a  pallid  countenance,  on  which  inquiry 
was  made-  Anol  her  employer  of  numerous  labourers,  Mr.  WiUiam 
Fairbairn,  of  Manchester  (the  brother  of  Mr.  Fairbairn,  of 
Leeds),  who  has  had  between  one  and  two  thousand  workpeople 
engaged  in  the  manufactories  of  machinery  in  the  firm  of  wmch  he 
is  the  first  partner,  stated,  in  answer  to  the  question, — 

**  What  are  their  habits  in  respect  to  sobriety  ?— I  may  mention  that 
I  strictly  prohibit  on  my  works  the  use  of  beer  or  fermented  liquors  of 
any  sort,  or  of  tobacco.  I  enforce  the  prohibition  of  fermented  liquon 
80  strongly  that,  if  I  found  any  man  transgressing  the  rule  in  that  respect, 
I  would  instantly  discharge  him  without  allowing  him  time  to  put  on 
his  coat. 

*'  Have  you  any  peculiar  grounds  for  adopting  this  course? — No ;  but 
as  respects  myself  I  wish  to  have  an  orderly  set  of  workmen ;  and  in 
the  next  place  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  for  the  mth 
themselves  and  for  their  families. 

*'  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  strong  drink  m 
necessary  as  a  stimulus  for  the  performance  of  labour  ? — I  am  aware 
that  that  was  a  prevalent  opinion  amongst  employers  of  labour,  but  it  is 
now  very  generally  abandoned ;  there  are  nevertheless  some  foundriaa 
in  which  there  is  drinking  throughout  the  works  all  day  long.  It  is  ob- 
servable, however,  of  the  men  employed  as  workmen,  that  they  do  not 
work  80  well ;  their  perceptions  are  clouded,  and  they  are  stupified  and 
heavy.  I  have  provided  water  for  the  use  of  the  men  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  works.  In  summer  time  the  men  engaged  in  the  strongest 
work,  8uch  as  the  strikers  to  the  heavy  forges,  drink  water  very  copiously. 
In  general  the  men  who  drink  water  are  really  more  active,  and  do  more 
work,  and  are  more  healthy  than  the  workmen  who  drink  fermented 
liquors.  I  observed  on  a  late  journey  to  Constantinople  that  the  bntt- 
men  or  rowers  to  the  caiques,  who  are  perhaps  the  mrst  rowcn  in  the 
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world,  drink  nothing  but  water ;  and  they  drink  that  profusely  during 
the  hot  months  of  the  summer.  The  boatmen  and  water-carriers  of 
Constantinople  are  decidedly  in  my  opinion  the  finest  men  in  Europe  as 
regards  their  physical  development,  and  they  are  all  water  drinkers : 
they  may  take  a  little  sherbet,  but  in  other  respects  are  what  we  should 
call  in  this  country,  tee-totallers. 

"  What  is  their  diet  ? — Chiefly  bread ;  now  and  then  a  cucumber, 
with  cherries,  figs,  dates,  mulberries,  or  other  fruits  which  are  abundant 
there ;  now  and  then  a  little  fish. 

*^  Do  they  ever  use  animal  food  ?— Occasionally  I  believe  the  flesh  of 
goats,  but  1  never  saw  them  eating  any  other  than  the  diet  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

'*  Did  they  appear  to  eat  more  than  the  European  workmen? — About 
the  same ;  if  anything,  more  moderate  as  respects  the  quantity." 


I  have  collected  much  other  information  to  the  same  eflfect. 
In  the  Appendix,  I  have  given,  as  a  contrast,  an  instance  of 
arrangements  which  tend  to  promote  the  habit  of  drinking,  and 
the  consequences,  a  part  of  which  are  met  and  dealt  with  by  the 
administrators  of  relief  from  the  poor's  rates,  in  the  shape  of 
claims  to  relief  on  the  ground  of  sickness  and  consequent  destitu- 
tion ;  and  another  part  of  which  fall  as  disorders  and  crimes  to  be 
encountered  by  the  police. 

I  submit  here  one  important  instance  of  the  exercise  of  a  wise 
influence  on  the  habits  of  the  agricultural  population  : — 

In  a  form  of  lease  used  in  leasing  the  Highland  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  which  appears  to  be  ably  devised  to  ensure 

{irogressive  improvement,  care  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  popu- 
ation  is  not  omitted.  The  poverty,  disorder,  and  crime  engen- 
dered by  the  destructive  habit  of  whisky  drinking,  fostered  by  the 
practice  of  illicit  distillation,  is  encountered  by  a  clause  which 
provides  that  if  the  tenant  "  distill  whiskey,  or  shall  permit  any 
one  to  distill  whisky,  or  shall  sell  or  permit  the  same  to  be  sold 
on  the  said  premises  hereby  set,  or  on  any  part  of  the  said  estate, 
or  shall  contravene  any  of  the  regulations  the  said  proprietors 
have  established  for  the  management  thereof,  and  that  if  he  or 
they  shall  be  convicted  of  any  of  the  said  offences  before  the  sheriff, 
depute,  or  substitute,  or  any  two  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  said  county ;  then,  in  either  of  these  events  or  cases, 
this  agreement  shall  be,  ipso  facto,  void  and  null,  and  the  said 
tenant  shall  be  forthwith  removable  by  summary  process  before 
the  judge  ordinary,  whereupon  decree  shall  be  pronounced  upon 
relevant  proof  of  the  fact." 

The  lease  ensures  the  improvement  of  the  tenements,  and  pro- 
vides that  "  no  earthen  houses  or  huts  are  permitted  to  be  built 
on  any  consideration.*'  The  one  provision  is  the  proper  com- 
plement of  the  other  ;  and  Mr.  Hill  gives  his  testimony  to 
the  excellent  effect  which  the  support  given  to  the  law,  and  the 
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prevention  of  whisky   drinking,  produce  on   the  habits  of  the 
population. 

Employers'  Influence  on  the  Health  of  Workpeople  by  the  Pro- 

motion  of  Personal  Cleanliness. 

I  proceed  to  another  instance  of  the  power  of  the  employers  to 
protect  the  health,  as  well  as  the  morals  of  their  workpeople^  by 
influencinfi^  their  habits  of  personal  cleanliness. 

But  I  shall  first  submit  a  few  instances  of  the  extent  and  preva- 
lence of  personal  uncleanliness  amongst  whole  classes  of  workpeople. 

Mr,  John  Kennedy,  in  the  course  of  the  examinations  of  some 
colliers  in  Lancashire,  asked  one  of  them — 

*'  How  ofien  do  the  drawers  (those  employed  in  drawing  coals)  wash 
their  bodies  ? — None  of  the  drawers  ever  wash  their  bodies.  I  never 
wash  my  body  ;  I  let  my  shirt  rub  the  dirt  off;  my  shirt  will  show  that. 
I  wash  my  neck  and  ears,  and  face,  of  course. 

''  Do  you  think  it  usual  for  the  young  women  (engaged  in  the  colliery) 
to  do  the  same  as  you  do  ?<^^I  do  not  think  it  is  usual  for  the  lasses  to 
wash  their  bodies ;  my  sisters  never  wash  themselves,  and  seeing  is  be- 
lieving ;  they  wash  their  faces,  necks,  and  ears. 

"  When  a  collier  is  in  full  dress,  he  has  white  stockings,  and  very  tall 
shirt  necks,  very  stiffly  starched,  and  ruffles  ? — ^That  is  very  sure,  sir ; 
but  they  never  wash  their  bodies  underneath ;  I  know  that ;  and  their  legs 
and  bodies  are  as  black  as  your  hat." 

One  labourer  remembered  that  a  particular  event  took  place  at 
Easter^  "  because  it  was  then  he  washed  his  feet."  The  effects  of 
these  habits  are  seen  at  the  workhouse  on  almost  every  one  of  the 
paupers  admitted.  When  it  is  necessary  to  wash  them  on  their 
adniission,  they  usually  manifest  an  extreme  repugnance  to  the 
process.  Their  common  feeling  was  expressed  by  one  of  them 
when  he  declared  that  he  considered  it  **  equal  to  robbing  him  of 
a  great  coat  which  he  had  had  for  some  years.*'  The  filthy  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  found  on  admission  into  the  hospitals  is 
frequently  sufficient  to  account  for  the  state  of  disease  in  which 
they  appear,  and  the  act  of  cleansing  them  is  itself  the  most  effi- 
cient cure.  The  out-door  service,  of  the  union  medical  officers 
amidst  such  a  population  is  often  most  painful  and  disgust- 
ing:  e.g.— 

Mr.  J.  F.  Handley,  medical  officer  of  the  Chipping  Norton 
union,  states  in  his  report — 

"  When  the  small-pox  was  prevalent  in  this  district,  I  attended  a  man, 
woman,  and  five  children,  all  lying  ill  with  the  confluent  species  of  that 
disorder,  in  one  bed-room,  and  having  only  two  beds  amongst  them. 
The  walls  of  the  cottage  were  black,  the  sheets  were  black,  and  the  pa- 
tients themselves  were  blacker  still ;  two  of  the  children  were  absolutely 
sticking  together.     It  was  indeed  a  gloomy  scene.     I  have  relished  many 
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a  biscuit  and  glass  of  wine  in  Mr.  Grainger's  dissecting-room  when  ten 
dead  bodies  were  lying  on  the  tables  under  dissection,  but  waa  entirely 
deprived  of  appetite  during  my  attendance  upon  these  cases.  The  smeu 
on  entering  the  apartments  was  exceedingly  nauseous,  and  the  room 
would  not  admit  of  free  ventilation." 

Such  conditions  of  the  population,  of  habitual  personal  and  do- 
mestic filth,  are  not  necessary  to  any  occupation ;  they  are  not  the 
necessary  consequence  of  poverty,  and  are  the  type  of  neglect  and 
indolence ;  this  is  proved  by  the  example  of  men  engaged  in  the 
same  occupations  with  improved  habits.  The  medical  officers  of 
the  Merthyr  Tydvill  union,  in  their  returns,  represent  the  health 
of  the  colliery  population  to  be  very  good^  a  circumstance  which 
is  ascribed  to  their  habitual  cleanliness. 

Mr,  J,  L,  Roberts,  surgeon,  states — 

"  The  colliers  in  our  district  invariably,  on  their  return  from  the  pitB 
in  the  evening  to  their  houses,  strip  to  the  skin,  and  wash  themselves 
perfectly  clean  in  a  tub  of  lukewarm  water,  and  wipe  with  towels  until 
the  cuticle  is  dry.  The  miners  are  not  so  particular.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  health  of  other  workmen  employed  generally  about  the  iron- 
works is  not  so  permanently  good  as  the  colliers;  they,  generally  speak- 
ing, not  undergoing  complete  ablution  as  the  colliers  do.  Generally,  the 
colliers  are  quite  free  from  any  cutaneous  disease,  or  at  least  not  so  much 
affected  with  psora,  &c.,  as  the  generality  of  their  fellow-workmen.  Cu- 
taneous diseases  are  frequent  amongst  children  from  want  of  cleanli- 


ness." 


In  the  places  of  work  where  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  clean- 
liness, in  every  place  where  there  is  a  st^m-engine,  hot  water, 
which  is  commonly  allowed  to  run  waste,  is  already  provided  in 
abundance  for  warm  or  tepid  baths,  not  only  for  the  workpeople, 
but,  where  there  are  numerous  engines,  for  the  whole  population. 
If  the  same  hot  water  arose  at  the  same  heat  and  abundance 
from  any  natural  spring,  baths  would  be  erected,  and  medical 
treatises  would  be  written  in  commendation  of  its  medicinal  virtues, 
which,  the  better  opinion  appears  now  to  be,  are  ascribable, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  simply  to  the  hot  water,  and  to 
its  application  in  cases  where  it  had  not  before  been  used.  Hot 
or  tepid  baths  are  deemed  of.  more  importance  for  the  labouring 
classes  in  winter  than  are  cold  baths  in  summer,  and  they  might 
be  generally  provided  for  the  working  classes  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  at  a  cost  utterly  inconsiderable. 

A  few  years  since  a  gentleman,  observing  some  ditches  in 
London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  City-road,  smoking  with 
clean  hot  water  running  away  from  the  steam-engine  of  a  ma- 
nufactory, directed  attention  to  the  waste,  and  suggested  the 
expediency  of  using  that  water  to  supply  public  warm  or  tepid 
baths.  Atlter  a  time  the  suggestion  was  acted  upon  as  a  private 
speculation,  and  large  swimming-baths  were  constructed;  oiMii 
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with  superior  accommodation  and  decorations  at  1#. ;  another, 
with  less  cosily  fittin^-up^  at  6d.  the  bath.  These  were 
luxurious  tepid  baths,  kept  at  a  heat  of  84^.  The  example 
appears  to  have  been  followed  in  Westminster  by  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  tepid  swimming-baths^  where  only  *Sd,  is 
charged  to  persons  of  the  working-class.  As  many  as  2000  and 
3000  of  this  class  have  resorted  to  these  baths  in  one  day, 
and  the  bath  at  the  lowest  charge  is  stated  to  make  the  best 
return  for  the  capital  invested  in  it.  Similar  establishments  are, 
we.  believe,  in  progress  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Mr. 
Samuel  Greg,  at  BoUington,  has  formed  baths  for  the  use  of  his 
workpeople,  which  he  thus  describes : — 

*'  The  bathing-room  is  a  small  building,  close  behind  the  mill,  about 
25  fe£t  by  15.  The  baths,  to  the  number  of  seven,  are  ranged  along 
the  walls,  and  a  screen  about  six  feet  high,  with  beudies  on  each  side  of 
it,  is  fixed  down  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  cold  water  is  supplied 
from  a  cistern  above  the  engine-house,  and  the  hot  water  from  a  large 
tub  which  receives  the  waste  steam  from  the  dressing-room,  and  is  kept 
constantly  at  boihng  temperature.  A  pipe  from  each  of  these  cisterns 
opens  into  every  bath,  so  that  they  are  ready  for  instant  use.  The  men 
and  women  bathe  on  alteniate  days ;  and  a  bath-keeper  for  each  attends 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  evening.  This  person  has  the  entire  care 
of  the  room,  and  is  answerable  for  everything  that  eoes  on  in  it.  When 
any  one  wishes  to  bathe  he  comes  to  the  counting-house  for  a  ticket,  for 
which  he  pays  a  penny,  and  without  which  he  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
bathing-room.  Some  families,  however,  subscribe  a  shilling  a-month, 
which  entitles  them  to  five  baths  weekly ;  and  these  hold  a  general  sub- 
scriber's ticket,  which  always  gives  him  admittance  to  the  room.  I  think 
the  number  of  baths  taken  weekly  varies  from  about  25  to  70  or  80. 
We  pay  the  bath-keepers  2s,  6d.  and  2s,  a- week,  and  I  believe  this 
amount  has  been  more  than  covered  by  the  receipts.  The  first  cost  of 
erecting  the  baths  was  about  80/. 

The  feet  of  the  female  as  well  of  the  male  workers  in  such 
establishments,  who  work  in  the  mills  without  their  stockings,  are 
seen  coated  with  the  filth  of  years,  for  which  there  is  no  other 
necessity  than  their  own  habitual  indolence.  These  habits  mere 
admonitions  will  not  always  remove  from  the  adult  population. 
A  manufacturer  in  London,  who  did  not  care  to  take  this  trouble 
with  them,  began  with  his  apprentices,  and  took  them  several 
times  to  the  new  tepid  baths,  as  a  hoUday  and  a  reward,  until 
they  had  experienced  the  comfort,  and  had  formed  a  habit,  when 
he  left  them  to  themselves,  and  they  paid  out  of  their  own  pocket- 
money  the  small  amount  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses.  Where 
the  use  of  hot  or  warm  water  has  been  given  to  the  work-people, 
and  baths  have  been  provided,  they  have  frequently  been  defective 
in  some  important  point.  Dr,  Barham  states  that  the  miners, 
on  their  ascent  to  the  ground,  have  commonly  only  the  means 
of  using  the  hot  water  from  a  rivulet  on  a  bleak  and  exposed 
situation;  in  other  places,  as  where  bath-roonos  are  provided. 
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the  accommodation  for  dressing  was  defect ive^  in  being  cold  and 
chilling  instead  of  being  made  warm,  as  it  might  be  at  a  very 
trifling  expense.  It  was  only  at  Camborne,  the  mine  already 
noticed,  that  anything  deserving  the  name  of  proper  baths  had 
been  erected.  Dr.  Barham  observes^  in  a  communication  on  this 
subject — 

"  The  security  from  chill  during  the  ablution,  and  the  abundance  and 
comfortable  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  cases  mentioned  as  examples 
of  superior  accommodation,  have  no  doubt  contributed  to  a  comparative 
immunity  from  pulmonary  disease  and  catarrhal  aflections,  which  the 
managers  and  the  men  themselves  have  noticed  since  this  provision  has 
been  made. 

''The  cost  of  the  practice  is  so  inconsiderable^s  to  be  unworthy  notice. 
Timber  and  iron  for  such  purposes  are  always  to  be  found  in  our  mines 
among  what  is  no  longer  fit  for  its  original  destination.  No  charge  of 
any  kind  is  made  for  the  use  of  these  accommodations. 

'*  The  owners  of  steam-engines  might  always  supply  hot  water,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  condensation  effected,  without  any  extra  cost 
to  themselves,  when  they  do  not  employ  the  heated  water  to  some  por^ 
pose  of  their  own.  In  some  mines  the  warm  water  is  husbanded  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  ores,  but  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  Grenerally  speak- 
ing, there  is  a  great  quantity  of  iron  cylinder  and  other  materials  con- 
vertible to  the  conveyance  of  the  water,  which  may  be  supplied  at  a  very 
low  rate,  as  unserviceable  for  engine-work. 

*'  I  have  thought  that  steam-engines  are  not  the  only  sources  for  the 
supply  of  hot  water  to  the  public  at  an  insignificant  cost.  All  works  in 
which  great  heat  is  employed,  or  almost  all  such  works,  might  supply 
heat  to  large  bodies  of  water  after  the  fuel  has  been  most  economically 
applied  to  their  own  purposes.  Smelting-houses,  foundries,  glass-houses, 
for  instances,  have  always  heat  enough  to  spare  for  the  warming  of  ex- 
tensive thermae.  By  the  use  of  brick  pipes,  surrounded  by  wood  or 
some  bad  conductor,  such  heat,  first  appUed  to  the  bottom  of  large  reser- 
voirs, might  be  distributed  over  extensive  districts,  and  buildings  might 
be  warmed  and  workshops  supplied  with  warm  water  for  the  thorough 
purification  of  the  labourers,  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  My  own  opi- 
nion is,  that  a  system  of  washing  is  more  desirable  as  a  national  habit 
than  a  system  of  bathing.  The  latter  is  doubtless  excellent  for  bodies  of 
men  who  are  under  effectual  control,  and^for  the  young." 

Employers^  Influence  on  the  Health  of  Workpeople  by  the  Ven^ 
tilation  of  Places  of  Work,  and  the  Prevention  of  Aoxiout 
Fumes,  Dust,  ^'c. 

In  some  of  the  "  dusty  trades,"  the  excessive  amount  of  pre- 
mature mortality  is  so  great  as  to  justify  interference,  defen- 
sively, as  against  the  charges  which,  from  the  neglect  of  sani- 
tary measures,  fall  neither  upon  the  employer  nor  upon  the 
consumer,  who  directly  benefit  by  the  produce  of  the  industry, 
but  upon  ratepayers,  to  whom  the  manufactory  itself  may  be 
a  nuisance.     In  the  instance  of  such  trades,  personal  cleanli- 
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ness  is  so  far  a  requisite  as  to  justify  an  additional  rate  of  insurance 
where  it  is  neglected.  Yet  the  regulations  preventive  of  disease 
are  by  no  means  onerous,  either  in  their  cost  or  their  interference 
with  the  processes.  Some  of  the  noxious  manufactures,  and 
especially  those  in  lead,  have  been  the  subject  of  examination  by 
the  "  Conseil  de  Salubrite  of  Paris/'  and  the  preventive  rules  they 
prescribed  were  as  follows: — 1.  The  establishment  of  a  good 
ventilation  in  the  workshops  or  manufactories.  2.  Exacting  from 
the  workpeople  close  attention  to  personal  cleanliness ;  obliging 
them  to  wash  the  hands  and  face  before  dining,  and  before 
leaving  the  workshop  ;  forbidding  them  taking  any  of  their  meals 
in  the  workshop,  and,  by  reasoning  and  information,  directing  their 
attention  to  the  dangers  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  3.  Em- 
ploying the  practicable  means  for  conducting  the  processes  so  as 
to  raise  the  least  dust  possible.  4.  Boarding  off  the  mills  and 
sieves,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  smaller  particles. 
5.  Requiring  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  processes  where  there 
is  lead-dust  or  any  other  injurious  dust  suspended  in  the  air,  that 
they  cover  the  nose  and  mouth  with  a  handkerchief  slightly 
moistened.  6.  Subjecting  the  workshop  to  occasional  medical 
inspection,  in  order  to  prevent  the  intensity  of  any  maladies  that 
break  out,  and  with  that  view  to  examine  the  workmen  from  time 
to  time  to  detect  any  symptoms  of  disease,  and  to  oblige  the 
workman  attacked  to  abstain  from  work  until  the  medical 
officer  declares  that  he  may  resume  it  without  inconvenience. 
7.  Obliging  workmen  to  wear  frocks  or  blouses,  which  they  should 
leave  in  the  workshop  when  they  quit  work ;  and  these  blouses 
should  from  time  to  time  be  washed.  8.  Sending  away  from  the 
workshop  every  workman  who  gives  himself  up  to  debauchery  or 
drunkenness.  9.  Endeavouring  to  get  the  workmen,  (/.  e,  workers 
in  lead)  to  form  the  habit  of  drinking  every  day,  on  leaving  the 
workshop,  a  little  hydro-sulphuretted  water,  to  neutralize  the  effects 
of  the  lead  that  may  have  been  taken  into  the  stomach. 

All  these  regulations,  with  the  medical  attendance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prevention,  would  be  greatly  below  any  charge  of  insurance 
to  the  individual  workman  for  procuring  medical  attendance  and 
remedies  when  thrown  out  of  work  by  sickness. 

In  some  of  the  trades,  scattered  instances  of  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness and  measures  of  prevention  are  found  :  for  example,  amongst 
the  journeymen  painters.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Dr. 
Mitchell  to  Mr,  Tomlins,  the  clerk  to  the  Painters'  Company, 
whether  painters  suffer  so  much  as  formerly  from  the  disease  to 
which  they  are  peculiarly  liable,  the  clerk  says, — 

"  Not  so  much  as  formerly.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  a  charity 
administered  at  Painters'  Hall  to  men  labouring  under  sickness.  The 
men  are  now  more  attentive  to  cleanliness.  Formerly  they  would  throw 
their  clothes  on  their  beds  and  go  to  their  meals  without  washing  their 
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hands.  A  large  proportion  of  the  journeymen  now  oarry  a  working- 
dress  to  their  job  with  them,  and  when  they  quit  work  at  night  they 
exchange  and  put  on  clean  clothes  which  are  free  from  paint.  This 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  westward  of  Temple  Bar.  One  master- 
painter  of  my  acquaintance,  Mr.  Thornton,  of  Doctors'  Commons,  keeps 
a  pail  of  solution  of  potash  in  his  shop,  in  \vhich  the  men  wash  their 
hands,  and  which  takes  off  every  particle  of  paint ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  only  two  men  in  20  years  have  been  afflicted  with  paralysis 
in  his  employ.  This  is  taken  from  15  men  constantly  employed  on  an 
average  for  seven  years." 

It  will  suggest  itself  that  another  generation  of  workpeople, 
and  their  premature  sickness  and  death,  ought  not  to  pass  away 
leaving  this  practice  confined  to  the  painters  to  the  west  of  Temple 
Bar,  and  leaving  the  beneficent  expedient  exclusively  to  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Thornton,  of  Doctors'  Commons. 

In  connexion  with  the  instance  of  the  painters,  I  may  gire  the 
following  from  Mr,  James  Gibbins,  a  manufacturer  of  colours  at 
the  Mile-end  road.  He  was  asked — "  Are  there  any  peculiar 
hazards  to  health  connected  with  the  trade  ?"     He  replies,  — 

"  Arsenic  and  lead  are  employed  in  making  colours,  and  hence  injury 
does  arise,  but  such  need  not  necessarily  be  the  case;  but  althoagh 
water,  towels,  and  soap  are  placed  at  the  use  of  the  men,  there  it  no 
persuading  them  to  be  habitually  cleanly.  After  making  or  grinding 
colours,  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  wash  their  hands,  but  merely 
wipe  them  a  little  on  their  clothes,  and  then  will  take  their  bread  and 
meat,  by  which  particles  are  carried  off  into  the  stomach.  It  is  impoa- 
sible  to  persuade  the  men  to  be  more  cautious.  The  lead  is  much  more 
in  use  than  the  arsenic,  and  on  the  whole  does  more  harm,  as  the  men 
are  more  on  their  guard  against  the  arsenic." 

The  prevalent  impression  upon  such  instances  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  such  phrases  as,  **  If  men  will  be  so  careless,  there  is 
no  lielp  for  it ;  they  must  take  the  consequences  :"  but  they  only 
take  a  part  of  the  consequences — the  sickness  ;  the  main  part  of 
the  consequences  are  taken  by  others,  especially  if  they  are  married, 
when  the  premature  widowhood  and  orphanage  are  sustained  by 
the  wife  and  children,  who  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
relations  or  of  the  public.  This  recklessness  is  however  the  result 
of  neglected  education,  of  which  the  workmen  are  the  victims,  and 
for  measures  of  beneficence  such  workmen  are  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  children,  for  they  are  children  in  intellect.  An  instance 
of  a  beneficial  measure  of  compulsory  prevention  taken  by  some 
employers  of  labour  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  jun.,  in 
a  report  on  the  condition  of  some  classes  of  workpeople  examined 
under  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Employment  of  Chil- 
dren, not  included  in  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Act.  Some 
workmen  employed  in  **  Kyanizing'*  wood  became  frequently  ill 
from  the  fumes  created  in  the  process,  to  which  fumes  tliey  un* 
necessarily  exposed  themselves.    Admonitions  to  care  were  found 
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to  be  of  no  avail,  and  the  employer  at  length  gave  notice  that  he 
would  discharge  entirely  from  employment  the  first  that  was 
attacked  with  the  peculiar  illness  produced  by  the  fumes  of  the 
metal.  This  threat  was  acted  upon^  and  no  other  cases  of  illness 
afterwards  occurred. 

In  France,  where  the  diseases  by  which  the  working  classes 
are  afflicted  have  been  investigated  by  those  medical  men  who 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  healthy 
the  general  conclusion  has  been  established  of  the  futility  of  leaving 
protective  measures  to  the  voluntary  adoption  of  the  individu£u 
workman.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  reports,  M,  Duchatelet 
observes,  that — 

**  It  appears  certain  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  attacks  of  asphyxia 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  sewers  have  arisen  from  the  traps  being 
closed.  I  know  that  it  is  now  enjoined  on  the  workmen  to  open  these 
traps  while  they  are  at  their  labour.  But  do  they  do  this  ?  Assuredly 
not  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases.  Is  it  not  a  maxim  to  render  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  and  superintendence  of  men,  and  above  all  of  work- 
men, everything  which  appertains  in  a  notable  manner  to  their  preser- 
vation ?  In  the  grave  and  learned  discussions  which  have  occupied  this 
year  (1824)  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  means  of  preventing  the 
dangers  arising  from  steam-engines,  not  only  all  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  but  the  entire  Academy,  have  been  unanimous  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  rendering  independent  of  the  workmen  the  direction  of  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  boilers,  and  the  tension  of  the  steam.  It  evi- 
dently appeared  that  on  this  depended  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
same  thing  is  now  discussing  on  the  subject  of  lighting  by  hydrogen 
gas." 

I  will  further  adduce  parallel  examples,  drawn  from  experience, 
in  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  working  population  in  Prance. 
It  is  contained  in  a  treatise  by  M.  Emile  Beres,  on  the  Means  of 
Ameliorating:  the  Condition  of  Artisans : — 

"  The  condition  of  the  labouring  population  would  be  less  precarious, 
and  their  lives  less  exposed  to  accidents  of  every  kind,  if  more  foresight 
presided  over  their  operations.  Employers  are  often  guilty  of  unpardon- 
able carelessness  with  respect  to  the  employed.  To  see  their  conduct, 
one  would  suppose  that  the  men  in  their  service  were  inert  machines,  or 
else  that  they  possessed  the  power  of  the  Creator  to  reconstruct  broken 
hmbs,  to  restore  exhausted  constitutions,  or  to  give  life  to  the  dead. 
Here  a  deleterious  atmosphere,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  purified,  is 
imprudently  allowed  to  be  inhaled ;  there  a  poison,  which  ought  to  be 
handled  with  precaution,  is  allowed  to  penetrate  every  pore.  Further 
on,  as  if  man  had  wings,  he  is  embarked  on  the  most  fragile  scaffolds. 
Again,  he  is  inconsiderately  lef^  to  prosecute  dangerous  researches  which 
demand  the  utmost  care.  It  is  not  thus  that  we  should  act  when  the 
health  and  life  of  human  beings  are  in  question.  To  such  neglects 
how  many  families  owe  their  poverty  and  misery ! 

''  There  have  long  existed  mills  to  grind  plaster,  which  have  not, 
nevertheless,  preventeid  the  unhappy  workmen  from  being  employed,  in 
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many  places,  and  even  in  Paris,  to  pound  it  with  a  wooden  club,  their 
bodies  bent  towards  the  ground,  and  thus  inhaling  it  in  such  quantities 
that  the  greatest  number  of  them  die  young,  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

"  The  use  of  the  moveable  inodorous  tanks  has  been  long  understood 
in  Paris.  It  consists  in  substituting  for  the  tanks  of  masonry  vessels  of 
oak,  painted,  and  strongly  hooped  with  iron,  so  as  to  allow  neither  matter 
nor  smell  to  escape.  They  are  placed  beneath  the  pipe  which  conveys 
the  contents  of  the  water-closet,  and,  when  full,  are  carried  away,  and 
replaced  by  others  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  without  difficulty,  without 
danger  to  the  workmen,  without  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants.  Well ; 
not  only  are  the  ancient  tanks  not  suppressed  in  favour  of  this  system,  so 
convenient  in  all  respects,  but  every  day  new  ones'  are  constructed, 
though  not  a  year  passes  in  which  we  do  not  hear  of  unhappy  men  perish- 
ing in  the  process  of  emptying,  suffocated  by  the  gas  which  escapes  in 
their  disgusting  operation.  Now,  if  we  add  to  the  danger  of  emptying 
the  receptacles,  the  nuisance  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  which  is 
infected  in  its  remotest  comers,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  houses  of  the 
same  street,  or  even  quarter ;  when  we  take  into  account  the  damage  to 
furniture  (especially  to  things  that  are  gilt)  by  the  escape  of  sulphureous 
gas,  we  shall  have  the  measure  of  the  neghgence,  I  will  not  say  of  the 
proprietors  only  who  maintain  such  an  abuse  without  any  justifiable  mo- 
tive, but  even  of  the  authority  that  suffers  it.  It  is  no  rare  thing,  afler 
the  emptying  has  taken  place,  to  see  asphyxia  produced  in  the  masons 
who  are  employed  in  repairing  the  walls,  or  in  remedying  the  infiltrations 
from  the  privies. 

'^  There  is  another  method,  more  recent,  and,  in  all  probability,  more 
advantageous,  of  preventing  the  inconveniences  of  the  ancient  recep- 
tacles ;  it  is  the  system  of  disinfecting  fecal  matter,  discovered  by  a 
learned  chemist,  M.  Payen.  Independently  of  its  hygienic  advantages, 
and  the  procuring  a  powerful  manure,  this  method  comprises  a  question 
of  human  dignity  of  great  value.  It  is  necessary,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
take  from  our  fellow  men  the  mischievous  necessity  to  perform  labours 
which  invest  them  with  ideas  of  disgust. 

"  Since  the  use  of  gas  for  lighting,  several  accidents  have  happened. 
Are  they  not  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  want  of  precaution  in  the 
directors  of  these  manufactories,  who  have  not  sufficiently  prescribed  to 
their  men  the  necessary  measures  of  prevention  ?  Should  they  not  all 
know  that  one  must  not  run  with  a  candle  into  a  place  where  there  is  a 
stream  of  gas,  as  one  would  go  in  search  of  a  stream  of  water?  It  is 
this  imprudence  which  commonly  occasions  the  explosions  that  happen, 
and  which  are  ordinarily  followed  by  the  gravest  accidents.  Do  we  not 
find  the  same  carelessness  in  our  mines,  followed  by  the  same  catas- 
trophes ?  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  Sir  Humphry  Davy  applied  his 
genius  to  the  discovery  of  the  safety-lamp  !  Do  not  the  most  ordinary 
rules  of  health  condemn  the  ignorance  with  which  the  preparations  of 
mercury,  of  sulphur,  of  lead,  of  oxide  of  copper,  &c.,  are  made  ?  In 
the  places,  lastly,  in  which  wool,  hides,  and  other  animal  substances 
are  prepared,  why  not  purify  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  workmen 
exist  with  such  difficulty?  This  omission  is  the  more  strange,  that 
some  centimes  of  solution  of  chlorine  every  day  would  be  sufficient  to 
purify  the  largest  shops. 
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^^  I  insist  strongly  on  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  because  it  reveals 
one  of  the  deepest  plague-spots  of  the  labouring  population  of  towns,  and 
because  the  remedies  that  it  indicates  are  neither  difficult  to  discover, 
nor  expensive  in  their  application.  With  more  solicitude  and  surveil- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  government^  with  more  philanthropy  on  the  part 
of  masters,  with  more  precaution  as  well  as  self-love  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen,  would  our  hospitals  receive  so  many  unhappy  beings,  and 
death  reap  so'many  victims  ?  " 

Employers'  Means  of  influencing  the  Ctmdition  of  the  Working 
Population  by  regard  to  respectability  in  Dress. 

Besides  those  means  which  a£fect  immediately  the  health  and 
moral  condition  of  the  workpeople^  others  are  within  the  control 
of  their  employers  which  affect  the  personal  appearance,  and, 
through  the  self-respect,  the  morality  of  the  population.  Mr. 
William  Fair  bairn,  in  the  course  of  an  examination,  adverted  to 
the  means  of  promoting  respectability  in  personal  appearance : — 

"  It  is  always,"  said  he,  "  an  indication  of  looseness  of  character, 
and  a  low  standard  of  moral  conduct,  to  see  a  mechanic  in  dirt  or  in  his 
working-clotlies  on  Sunday.  Thirty  years'  experience  leads  me  to  draw 
a  very  unfavourable  conclusion  as  to  the  future  usefulness  to  me,  and  of 
success  to  himself,  of  any  workman  whom  I  see  in  dirt  on  a  Sunday. 

"  As  a  general  rule,  does  the  advance  of  his  house  keep  pace  with 
the  advance  in  condition  of  the  person? — As  a  general  rule,  it  does. 
Better  personal  condition  leads  to  better  associates,  and  commonly  to 
better  marriage,  on  which  the  improved  condition  of  the  house  is  entirely 
dependent.  It  is  due  to  the  labouring  classes  of  females  in  Lancashire 
and  the  surrounding  districts  to  state  that,  in  the  important  household 
virtue  of  cleanliness,  they  are  superior  to  the  females  of  the  same  class 
in  Scotland. 

"  Are  you  aware  of  what  is  the  condition  of  their  houses.  Have  you 
visited  them  ? — I  have  not  made  it  a  practice  to  visit  them,  I  chiefly 
judge  of  their  circumstances  from  seeing  them  with  their  wives  and 
families,  and  their  well-dressed  and  respectable  condition  on  the  Simdays. 
These  externals  are  always  indications  of  greater  comforts  and  respecta- 
bility at  home.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  dress,  and  encourage  the 
working  men  to  dress  well;  if  I  see  any  workman  in  a  dirty  condition 
and  in  his  working-clothes  in  the  streets  on  the  Sunday,  I  do  not,  per- 
haps, speak  to  him  then,  but  on  the  Monday  I  tell  him  that  I  have  been 
looking  over  the  books,  that  I  find  that  he  has  had  as  good  wages  as 
other  men  who  dress  respectably,  and  that  I  do  not  like  to  have  any  one 
about  me  who  will  not  dress  well  on  the  Sunday.  This  intimation  has 
generally  had  the  desired  effect." 

Employers^  or  Owners'  Influence  in  the  Improvement  of  Habit  a- 
tions  and  sanitary  Arrangements  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Laboiirii?g  Classes  in  the  Rural  Districts, 

I  would  now  submit  for  consideration  the  evidence  collected  to 
show  the  appropriate  means  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  condition 

[1.]  T 
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of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  rural  districts ;  and  first,  as  to  the 
effects  produced  by  inaproved  residences : — 

These  are  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  chairnian  of  the  Bedford 
union  tp  Mr.  Wefile,  the  Assistant-Commissioner  of  the  district, 
who  had  been  requested  by  the  Board  to  inquire  as  to  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  saidtary  effects  of  improved  tenements  : — 

"  Turvey  Ahhey^  January  4,  1841. 

"  My  dear  Sir,«^I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
1st  of  January.  You  there  state  that,  in  a  Return  made  to  you  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Bedford  Union  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  labouring  population,  it  is  reported  tlTat,  in  a  few  instances,  cottages 
of  an  improved  description  have  been  erected  by  the  employers  of  labour, 
the  advantages  of  which  have  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  moral 
habits  of  the  inmat^ :  and  you  request  to  know  in  what  particulv  acts 
the  improvement  in  moral  conduct  is  displayed. 

*'*'  I  have  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  9ome  cases  of  the  kind  have 
come  under  my  own  observation,  and  I  consider  that  the  improvement 
has  arisen  a  good  deal  from  the  parties  feeling  that  they  are  somewhat 
raised  in  the  scale  of  society.  The  man  sees  his  wife  and  family  more 
comfortable  than  formerly;  he  has  a  better  cottage  and  garden  :  he  is 
stimulated  tq  industry,  and  as  he  rises  in  respectability  of  station,  he 
becomes  aware  that  he  has  a  character  to  lose.  Thus  an  important 
point  is  gained.  Having  acquired  certain  advantages,  he  is  anxious  to 
retain  and  iinprove  them ;  he  strives  more  to  preserve  his  independence, 
and  becomes  a  member  of  benefit,  medical,  and  clothing  societies ;  and 
frequently,  besides  this,  lays  up  a  certain  sum,  quarterly  or  half-yearly, 
in  the  savings'  bank.  Almost  always  attendant  upon  these  advantages, 
we  find  the  man  sending  his  children  to  be  regularly  instructed  iu  a 
Sunday,  and,  where  possible,  in  a  day-school,  and  himself  and  family 
more  constant  in  their  attendance  at  some  place  of  worship  on  the 
Lord's-day.  I  know  of  more  instances  than  one  where,  in  consequence 
of  encouragement  of  the  kind  above  mentioned  to  the  father  of  a  poor 
family,  the  children  were  regularly  sent  to  school,  and  theie  became  so 
much  improved  in  character  and  learning  that  they  are  now  filling 
situations  of  high  respectability,  (one  a  confidential  clerk  in  a  large 
mercantile  house  in  London,)  and  are  assisting  to  support  their  parents 
in  a  manner  as  delightful  as  it  is  creditable. 

**  A  man  who  comes  home  to  a  poor,  comfortless  hovel  after  his 
day's  labour,  and  sees  all  miserable  around  him,  has  his  spirits  more 
often  depressed  than  excited  by  it.  He  feels  that,  do  his  best,  he  shall 
be  miserable  still,  and  is  too  apt  to  fly  for  a  temporary  refuge  to  the  ale- 
house or  beer-shop.  But  give  him  the  means  ot  making  hiniselt  com- 
fortable by  his  own  industry,  and  I  am  convinced  by  experience  that, 
in  many  cases,  he  will  avail  himself  of  it. 

"  Believ^  me,  my  dear  sir,  sincerely  yours, 

"Charles  Longuet  Higgins. 
**  To  Robert  Weale,  Esq,, 

^^A$si9tani  Poor  Law  Commisnoner,** 
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The  next  exemplification  is  afforded  in  a  letter  from  the  clerk 
of  the  Stafford  Union  : — 

"  MarsloUy  Stafford  ^  January  20,  1841. 

"  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  Isk 
instant,  as  to  the  Return  made  by  the  Boftrd  of  Guardians  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring  population  of  this  Union,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  improved  cottages  have  been  erected  by  landed  pro- 
prietors for  their  labourers,  and  the  advantages  afforded  by  such 
cottages  have  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  moral  habits  of  the 
inmates,  and  requesting  to  be  informed  in  what  particular  acts  the 
improvement  in  moral  conduct  is  displayed. 

'*  In  answer  thereto,  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  remark  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  by  contrasting  the  habits,  the  condition,  and 
prospects  of  a  labourer  occupying  an  improved  cottage  with  the  occupier 
of  a  cottage  of  a  contrary  description.  If  we  follow  the  agricultnral 
labourer  into  his  miserable  dwelling,  we  shall  find  it  consisting  of  two 
rooms  only ;  the  day-room,  in  addition  to  the  family,  contains  the  cook* 
ing  utensils,  the  washing  apparatus,  agricultural  implements,  and  dirty 
clothes,  the  windows  broken,  and  stuffed  full  of  rags.  In  the  sleeping 
apartment,  the  parents  and  their  children,  boys  and  girls,  are  indis- 
criminately mixed,  and  frequently  a  lodger  sleeping  in  the  same  and  the 
only  room  ;  generally  no  window,  the  openings  in  the  half-thatched  roof 
admit  light,  and  expose  the  family  to  every  vicissitude  of  the  weather; 
the  liability  of  the  children  so  situated  to  contagious  maladies  frequently 
plunges  the  family  into  the  greatest  misery.  The  husband,  enjoying  but 
little  comfort  under  his  own  roof,  resorts  to  the  beer-shop,  neglects  the 
cultivation  of  his  garden,  and  impoverishes  his  family.  The  children 
are  brought  up  without  any  regard  to  decency  of  behaviour,  to  habits  of 
foresight,  or  self-restraint;  they  make  indifferent  servants;  the  girls 
become  the  mothers  of  bastards,  and  return  home  a  burden  to  their 
parents,  or  to  the  parish,  and  fiU  the  workhouse.  The  boys  spend  the 
Christmas  week's  holiday  and  their  year's  wages  in  the  beer  shop,  and 
enter  upon  their  new  situation  in  rags.  Soon  tired  of  the  restraint 
imposed  upon  them  under  the  roof  of  their  master,  they  leave  his  service 
before  the  termination  of  the  year's  engagement,  seek  employment  as 
day-labourers,  not  with  a  view  of  improving  their  condition,  but  with  a 
desire  to  receive  and  spend  their  earnings  weekly  in  the  beer-shop; 
associating  with  the  worst  of  characters,  they  become  the  worst  of 
labourers,  resort  to  poaching,  commit  petty  thefts,  and  add  to  the  county 
rates  by  comn)itments  and  prosecutions. 

"  On  the  contrary,  on  entering  an  improved  cottage  consisting  on  the 
ground-fl«)or  ol  a  room  for  the  family,  a  wa-hhouse  and  a  pantry,  and 
thiee  sleep:nt^-ro()ms  over,  with  a  neat  and  well-cultivated  gar«len,  in 
which  the  lei.^'Ure  hours  of  the  husband  being  both  pleasantly  and  pro- 
fitably employed,  he  has  i.o  desire  to  fV-  quent  the  bcer-hhop  or  spend 
his  eveninj's  from  home;  the  children  are  trained  to  labour,  to  habits 
and  feel.ngs  of  independence,  and  taught  to  connect  happiness  with 
industry,  and  to  shrink  from  idleness  and  immora  ity :  the  girls  make 
good  servants,  obtain  the  confidence  of  their  employers,  and  get  pro- 
moted to  the  best  situdtions.  The  hoys,  at  the  termination  of  ihe  year's 
engagement,  spend  the  Christmas  week's  holiday  comfortably  under  the 
roof  of  their  parents ;  clothes  suitable  for  the  next  year's  service  are 
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pi-ovideil,  and  ihe  residue  of  waeee  is  depositeJ  in  the  savingg'  bank; 
BjBtem  of  frugality  is  eiigmfled  with  the  first  deposit,  increasing  wii 
every  nddition   to   the   fund:  they   are  gradually  employed  in   those 
departments  of  labour  requiring  greater  skill,  and  Implying  more  ( 
iideiice  in  their  integrity  and  industry,  and  tliey  attain  a  poeitioi 
Boeiety  of  comparative  independence. 

~"  l'  have  selected  an  extreme  case  to  show  more  fully  the  sdvantaget 

derived   from   improved  cottages,  and  the  immoral  effects  of  inferior 

dwellings,  unfortunately  too  numerous,  in  thia  Union. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  he,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"I'ETEa   LnWE. 
"  To  Robert  Weak,  Esq., 

"  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner." 

Much  regrpt  is  frequently  expressed  at  the  change  of  coodilion 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  cnltivation  of  the  soil  by  farm  la^ 
bourcrs  instead  of  farnj  servants  living  in  the  house  of  the  farmer, 
and  subject  to  the  household  rules  at  his  board ;  but  tvhatefer 
real  ground  there  may  be  lo  regret  ihe  change,  it  appears  to  be 
one  generally  preferred  by  both  parties,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  to  expect  that  the  ancient.  Kyslem  will  be  revived.  In 
the  Appendix  I  have  given  an  examination  of  thn  Rev.  Thomas 
Whately,  in  reference  lo  some  frequent  and  mo.st  important  mis- 
takes in  respect  to  cottage  economy. 

Tile  Board  agreeing  that  the  most  important  leading  examples 
of  improvement  were  to  be  expected  from  the  bttnevolence  and 
public  spirit  of  opulent  individuals,  requested  the  assistant  com- 
missioners in  England  to  nolc  the  most  conspicuous  improvemenl& 
of  laboiireri'  tenements  they  have  met  wilh  in  their  districts,  and 
procure  plana  with  a  view  to  I  heir  promulgalion.  From  these  I 
have  selected  spveral  examples,  and  have  added  several  that  [ 
have  met  with  in  ihe  course  of  my  own  inquiries. 

Some  eligible  plans  of  cottage  tenements  are  thus  described  in 
Mr.  Tu-isleton's  report  from  ISoifolk  and  Suffolk  : — 

"  Aldiouirh  the  general  aspect  of  Ihe  cottages  in  Norfolk  und  SnlTuIlt 
is  pleasing  and  allractive,  I  do  not  think  that  ihese  coujities  tan  bti 
fretierally  cited  as  alKxinding  uilh  model  collates.  Some  of  the  bc»t' 
which  I  have  seen  belonr^  lo  [he  Earl  of  Sinidbroke,  i>l  Henham,  uen^ 
Haleaworth  in  Suffolk ;  to  the  Eurl  of  Lcicesler,  al  llolklmm  :  and  u ' 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Benyon,  at  Culfotd,  aboiil  five  miles  from  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  Those  of  Ihe  Ei.rl  of  Sirudbroke  are  built  of  brick,  roofisd 
with  liles,  have  four  rooms  at  le:tsl,  and  have  all  proper  convenience*- 
orpaiiirleH,  cupboiirds,  and  out-olfices ;  bul,  nl  Ihe  same  time,  as  they 
are  principally  with  only  one  Glory,  so  that  Ihe  bed-noms  are  on  tb^ 
i^ame  tloomiih  Ihe  parlour  and  kiichcn,  such  cntinges  would  nnly  b*^ 
built  where  land  is  no  object;  and  ibey  must  be  considered  in  ihe  li^it. 
of  luxuries  and  ontamenLi.  Some  oC  the  eollag-es  of  Ihe  Earl  of  L«l>.. 
cester.  al  Holkbam,  are  perhaps  the  itinst  suhsiantial  and  cuinfortabl^ 
wliitli  are  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  Eugland  ;  and  if  nil  llie  English 
peasantry  could  be  lodged  in  aimilar  ones,  it  would  be  Uie  rcalizalioa  o 
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an  Utopia.  I  have  oblairiPd  from  Mr.  Emerson,  of  Holkham,  llieir 
builder,  druwings  of  ihe  plans  and  of  ihe  devalion  of  eight  of  these 
cottages,  which  are  built  of  brick  roofed  with  tiles.  I  herewjih  trans- 
mit  them  to  you,  and  it  will  be  observed  ibat  there  are  thret:  sets,  two 
of  two  collLigis  each,  and  one  of  four  eutlages.  Wiihout  entering  into 
details  respecting  all  ibe  eight,  I  will  draw  ymir  allention  to  the  double 
cotiages  of  1819.  Each  ofthesc  has  a  front  room,  17  ftet  by  12  ftel 
in  width,  and  7  feel  to  7  feet  6  inches  liigh  ;  a  back  kitchen  of  the 
•ame  heighl,  and  13  Ceet  by  9  feet  wide,  logelber  with  a  pantry  ou  (he 
same  floor.  Above  these  are  three  bed-rooms  which,  in  dillereot  pro- 
portions, cover  the  space  already  specified  for  the  ground-floor.  At 
B  convenient  distance  behind,  each  cottage  has  attached  to  it  a  wash- 
house,  a  dirt-bin,  a  privy,  and  a  pi^-cot.  I  may  add  that  ihe  draimige 
is  excellent,  that  the  water  is  good,  that  each  collage  has  about  20 
Toda  of  piarden- ground,  and  that  the  rent,  including  gardens,  is  only 
three  guineiis  a-year.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr. 
Emerson  the  builder  has  been  enabled  to  say,  in  a  letter  to  me:  *  I  have 
never  known  in  tbem  an  instance  of  fever  or  any  epidemic' 

"These  cottages  are  cited  as  showing  what  may  be  done  by  a  landed 
proprietor  who  takes  as  great  a  pride  in  his  good  cottages  and  farms 
tut  oihers  in  tine  hunters  and  race-horses,  rather  than  with  the  least 
iulenlion  of  asserting  that  the  example  is  ever  likely  to  be  universally 
imitated.  The  cost  of  bnlkling  two  such  collages  is  stated  by  Mr- 
Emerson  to  be  22ul.  or  230/.,  which  would  be  110/.  or  115/.  each. 
Now,  although  individuals,  here  and  there,  may  build  cottages  wiihout 
regard  to  the  pecuniary  return,  it  may  be  assumed  as  incontrovertible, 
Ibat  no  clasfl  of  collages  will  be  universally  adopied  which  dues  not 
command  a  reasonable  interest  tor  the  money  expended  ou  them.  But 
considering  Ihe  cost  of  repairs,  and  the  frequent  trouble  ami  uncertainty 
of  obtuiniug  the  rents,  it  will  prububly  not  be  denied  tliut  6/.  a-year 
would  be  the  tnitiimum  as  a  remunerative  rent  for  the  outlay  of  110/, 
or  115/.  on  a  cottage.  However,  the  rent  of  6/.  would  scarcely  be  paid 
by  the  agricultural  population  generally  at  the  present  wages:  Ibr 
reckoning  the  rale  of  wages  at  I2i.  n-week  (which  would  be  high  for 
■oaie  parts  of  the  country),  very  few  would  be  willing,  out  of  that  sum, 
to  expend  2s,  3^d.  a-week,  or  nearly  a  lifUi  of  their  earnings,  for  the 
rent  of  their  collage. 

"  I  would  toke,  therefore,  a  more  atlalnable  standard  of  excellence  in 
Ihe  collages  of  the  Rev.  E,  Benyon,  alColford.  This  is  a  remarkable 
Tillage  ul  about  fifty  cottages,  buill  within  the  last  twenty  years  by  Mr. 
Beuyun  de  Bcuvoir.  The  oulward  appearance  of  them  is  prcdy,  and 
it  was  this  nhicli  first  attracted  my  aitention  to  them.  They  are 
built  with  bricks,  faced  with  blue  tlinl-siones,  which  harmonize  i^ree- 
■bly  with  the  blue  slate  of  ihe  roofs.  They  have  each  four  rooms — 
twii  below  and  two  above — witb  a  pantry  and  a  cupboaid.  1  herewith 
transmit  to  you  plaus  and  drawings  of  five  of  these  cottages  in  two 
sets — one  consisting  of  double  lenumentB,  and  one  of  three  tenenienls. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  principal  room  is  14  feet  by  1:2  feet  wide, 
ifind  7  feel  high,  which  is  inferior  in  size  to  those  at  Holkham,  and 
that  Ihey  have  only  two  bed-room^  while  those  at  Holkham  have  three. 
I  At  the  distance  nf  a  few  feet  from  each  set  of  cottages  there  is  a  wooden 
'building,  roofed  with  tiles,  which  comprises  a  space  for  foci,  iads. 
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ITiP  ovv-rr.al  cor.d'tion  of  the  residence,  d::J  the  apparent  rank 
it  Ijo-ds,  ir  not  wi'hou:  a  bent- Scial  moral  effect  on  the  occupants, 
by  incrf*a-irig  their  self-respect  and  pride  in  tiie  decencies  of  life. 
Mr.  Loudon's  enumeration  of  the  requisites  for  cortagre  building 
arc  given  in  the  Appendix,  together  with  view*  of  tlie  groups  of 
r:oM;iges  Mr.  Gregory  has  erected  ;  contrasted  with  these  is  a 
proiip  of  hind»'  cottages^  as  described  by  Dr.  Gilly,  in  his  appeal 
in  hWiulfof  the  border  peasantr}-,  from  which  a  conception  may 
bi'  formed  of  the  great  difference  in  morals  as  well  as  in  health 
thfit  may  be  anticipated  from  the  effects  of  the  difierent  order  of 
n'Mid«Mic:*«  on  the  jKipulation. 

I  hjive  been  favoured  by  the  Earl  of  Roseberry  with  plans  of 
ihr  nrw  labourers'  cottages  he  has  built  on  his  property  in  Scotland, 
which  have  Ijecn  hijjhiy  approved  by  the  Highland'Society,  who 
I1.1V11  ihHrrtcd  the  plans  for  publication  in  their  "  Transactions," 
riilr  Aiipi'udix.  I  have  been  favoured  by  James  Montcath, 
I'ihtl.,  wiih  a  model  of  the  cottugos  erecU»d  by  his  father,  Sir 
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Dimensions  of  Cottage 
J.  It  is  36  feet  in  fh)nl .  Its  cost  about  jyo. 
Z-Eat^  7-oom  is  IS  feet  square  &8feei  in  h«ghl. 
S^ihere  are  two  Garrets,  used  for  sleming  rooms. 
2 
Ifiartments . 

N?5  Cowhouse. 

6  Kitchen. 

7  Sitting  room 

8  &-9  c-   ""- 


N?l  Is 

2  CoalM'bodl-FlwtJfou^e 

3  ScuiUry 

4  Larder. 

Harming  A/i/iaralus. 
Behind,  ths  frre/Uace  of  S"G. Kitchen. is  an  Iron  bar.  one  -•fide 
0d^  Iron  box. made  of  strong  sheet  or  ft  Late  Iron,  forms  the  baci: 


-  .- ^      .     .   ornii 

the  firtfllace  ofN"  6  ^-Is  t»onlales  of  Iron  are  rifetted  tog^her.  /.eariag  \ 
a  mace  of  6 inches  between  the nlates  i^iidi  fbrms  a  bor.a/tassoffecrju^  \ 
below  the  floor  as  seen  in  the  Plan,  oftened  thfvugh  the  wall .  fntsfufie 
ar/iassage  made  of  stone  orbri/^c. or  of  iron, admits  a  nurrent  of  did 
azrto/uiss  into  the  Iron  box.  Ihis  air  enlwi/ig  die  box  and  being  heated 
bfGieHrein^^.giyesilswarnuhoidto'^l.Rymeansofapififwtddnastefiiis 
fhm  tKetop.of the  Irvnbajc  the  two  garret  jribms  are  warmed  .  ffel  linm 
mt^  be  firud  by  placing  a  screai  wUhil  before  the  Iron  box  m  roam  "&".! 

tlTie  advantages  of  a  fire  ftlace'S°7.  constructed  with  an  Iron  plate  fer 
Is  bade,  and  made  into  a  bear  havi7ig  two  Iron  nlates  fhstened  t^tthtr, 
S  seen  in  the  Iron  box  between  rooms  W.  6  4.-7.  are  that 
J -One  fire  place  is  jnade  to  warm  two  apartments  on  the  same  fifior.aiti 
l^yjneans  ofanlrvn  pine,  warm  atr  is  convaied  i/do  the  two  garrets  abf^ 
2.1he  house  can  never  be  damp  wiA  such  a  simple  economiail  mt^ 
thod  of  healing 
3Jn  the  Southem.£astem  ^-Midland  Counties  ofEnglandwhariud 
is  sold  at  a  high  price.  U  is  batefUial  for  the  labourer  to  heat  hii 
house  m  the  mannerjust  shown  in  the  Closeiam  Cottage. 
4iJfuch  of  the  sichtess  of  the  labourer  and  deiicacv  of  his  ehiidrat 
proceed    from  damp-  Cbtiages. 
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Stewart  Monteath,  Bart.,  for  his  labourers  at  Closebum.  The 
plan  of  the«^  cottages  presents  an  important  improvement,  by 
which  one  fire-place  is  made  to  warm  two  apartments  on  the  same 
floor,  and  by  means  of  an  air  pipe  warms  the  air  in  the  two 
rooms  above  them.  I  was  informed  that  It  d.dmits  of  a  further 
improvement  in  practice,  namely,  of  some  means  of  closing  the 
access  of  the  warm  air  to  the  sleeping- rooms  during  summer. 

The  best  plans  I  have  obtained  of  tenements  in  actual  oc- 
cupation of  the  rural  manufacturing  population  appear  to  be 
those  at  Turton,  and  those  erected  at  BoUington.  The  be^it 
plans  of  labourers'  tenements  in  towns  are  those  supplied  by  Mt. 
Hodorson,  and  the  Committee  of  Physicians  atid  Surgeons  at  Bir- 
mingham; the  drawings  and  working  plans  of  which  I  have 
appended. 

In  several  of  the  plans  for  the  rural  districts  there  is  one  ap- 
pendage of  the  cottage  of  which  the  best-informed  witnesses  con- 
sider they  ought  invariably  to  be  divested,  namely,  a  pigsty. 
The  medical  witnesses  strongly  object  that  it  is  injurious  to  the 
health,  especially  in  rows  oi  cottages,  as  it  occasions  accumula- 
tions of  filthy  refuse.  Other  witnesses,  such  as  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Whately,  object  that  the  pig  is  not  economical  t6  the  labourer, 
and  that  it  furnishes  a  temptation  to  dishonesty.  His  evidence  on 
that  subject,  and  on  the  other  more  important  question  of  large 
cottage  allotments,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Mr.  Loudon  has  favoured  me  with  two  drawings  and  plans  of 
model  cottages,  which  need  no  other  explanation  than  the  speci- 
fication. These  comprise  the  best  examples  that  have  come  under 
observation  during  the  present  inquiry  of  tenements  in  occu- 
pation that  are  well  approved  on  trial. 

Every  detail,  however,  of  the  materials  with  which  the  cottage 
is  constructed,  and  the  mode  of  its  construction,  deserve,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  will  obtain,  most  careful  attention,  for  it  is  only  by 
considering  their  comforts  in  detail  that  they  can  be  improved,  or 
the  aggregate  effect  on  the  immense  masses  of  the  comrhumty 
can  be  analyzed  and  estimated.  For  example,  it  has  been  men- 
tioned that  a  decided  difference  is  perceptible  in  the  health  and 
condition  of  workmen  of  the  same  class  who  live  in  houses  made 
of  brick  as  compared  with  those  living  in  houses  made  of  stone. 

A  gentleman  who  has  attentively  observed  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  north  of  Lancashire,  and  the  north  of 
Cheshire,  states  that  the  general  health  of  the  labourers  in  the 
north  of  Lancashire  is  decidedly  inferior.  This  inferiority  he 
ascribes  to  several  causes,  and,  amongst  others,  to  oamp 
cottages,  and — 

*'  Wood  and  wattled  houses,  such  as  oar  forefathers  built,  are  the 
driest  and  warmest  of  all ;  brick  is  inferior  in  both  these  requisites  of 
a  comfortable  house;  but  stone,  especially  the^ unhewn  stone  as  it  is 
necessarily  employed  for  cottages,  is  the  very  worst  material  possible 
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for  the  purpose.  I  prefer  die  Irish,  mad  cottifCB.  Tlie  etil  mnaes  from 
two  camcs.  Tbe  st€»ce  is  not  impcrnoiK  to  vater,  c«pccUIlT  wkea  the 
nia  is  accompanied  by  Kizli  viiids;  and  it  socks  op  the  moistare  of  the 
gronnd,  aiul  ^tcs  it  cmt  imo  the  Tooms ;  bat  prixtdp^j,  ^one  is  a 
good  conduc&or  of  beat  and  cold,  so  that  tbe  wUls  coolfid  down  by  tbe 
ooter  air  are  coDtinoallT  condenwng  tbe  moUtore  oootained  io  the  warmer 
air  of  the  ootiage,  just  as  tbe  windows  steam  on  a  frosty  momiDg; 
besides,  :be  abstraction  of  beat  in  stoce  hoo^s  most  be  a  serious  incoD- 
Tenience.  Tbe  effect  of  this  condensation  most  be,  and  is,  to  make 
clothes,  bedding,  &c.,  damp,  whenever  tbey  are  |daced  near  the  wall, 
and  therefore  extremely  prejudicial  to  those  who  wear  the  clothes  or 
sleep  in  the  beds.  Of  course  I  do  not  atthbate  all  tbe  damp  of  oor 
cotuges  in  this  neighbourhood  to  tbe  stone ;  modi  of  it  is  due  to  the  wet 
climate,  wet  soil,  and  building  so  near  tbe  ground ;  but  the  stone,  as  a 
material  of  building,  mu«t  b^  a  considerable  share  of  the  blame.  I 
lx;Iieve,  too,  it  is  partly  the  cause  of  tbe  very  great  difference  of  clean- 
liness of  the  Cheshire  farming  people  and  ours  of  the  same  class. 

*'  Indeed  the  Cheshire  people  were  brought  up  to  wooden  cottages : 
brick  was  of  later  introduction.  The  greater  facilities  and  inducements 
to  cleanliness  in  a  dry  house  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  form  a  more 
cleanly  people,  and  superior  healthiness  would  follow." 

3Ir.  Parker  observes,  that  the  construction  of  the  cottages  in 
Buckinghamshire  is  frequently  unwholsome : — 

**  The  improper  materials  of  which  cottages  are  built,  and  their  de- 
fective construction,  are  also  the  frequent  cause  of  the  serious  indisposition 
of  the  inmates.    The  cottages  at  Waddesdon,  and  some  of  the  surroimding 
parishes  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  are  constructed  of  mud,  with  earth 
floors  and  thatched  roofs.     The  vegetable  substances  mixed  with  the 
nmd  to  make  it  bind,  rapidly  decompose,  leaving  the  walls  porous.    The 
earth  of  the  floor  is  full  of  vegetable  matter,  and  from  there  being  nothing 
to  cut  off  its  contact  with  the  surrounding  mould,  it  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  damp.     The  floor  is  frequently  charged  with  animal  matter  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  inmates,  and  this  rapidly  decomposes  by  the  alternate 
action  of  heat  and  moisture.     Thatch  placed  in  contact  with  such  walls 
speedily  decays,  yielding  a  gas  of  the  most  deleterious  quality.     Fever  of 
every  type  and  diarrhoea  are  endemic  diseases  in  the  parish  and  neigh- 
bourhood.    Next  to  good  drainage  and  thorough  ventilation,  the  founda- 
tion of  a  cottage  is  the  most  important  consideration.     A  foundation,  to 
be  good,  must  not  only  be  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  superstructure, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  to  cut  off  all  connexion  with  the  surroimding  ve- 
getable mould  and  that  beneath  the  floor,  but  also  be  constructed  of  ma- 
terials calculated  to  resist  moisture.     The  best  materials  for  this  purpose 
arc  concrete  and  sound  bricks,  partially  vitrified  in  the  kiln  or  clamp. 
If  such  bricks  be  well  laid  with  mortar  composed  of  sharp  sand,  con- 
taining no  vegetable  substances,  and  the  concrete  be  free  from  earthy 
])articles,  well  mixed  and  firmly  thrown  together,  the  admission  of  damp 
will  be  entirely  avoided.     Stone,  chalk,  bricks  which  are  not  thoroughly 
burnt,  impure  mortar,  and  wood,  have  all  a  tendency  to  absorb  moisture, 
which,  if  once  received  by  such  materials,  ascends,  or  *  creeps  up,*  as 
it  is  technically  called  ]^  builders,  and  thus  affects  the  whole  building. 
To  avoid  this  "  creeping  up,"  builders  are  in  the  hubit  of  placing  a  tire 
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of  slate  in  foundations  above  the  surface  mould,  a  remedy  of  a  temporary 
character  only,  for  the  action  of  damp  entirely  destroys  slate.  Roman 
cement  has  also  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  sand  mixed  with 
this  material  renders  it  in  some  degree  porous.  It  has  lately  been 
suggested  that  a  course  of  well-bumt  bricks  set  in  asphalte  would 
effectually  prevent  this  absorption  of  surface-water,  and  a  favourable 
opinion  of  this  plan  has  been  expressed  by  two  intelligent  architects." 

He  adds  that — 

'*  In  Berkshire  the  floors  of  the  cottages  are  laid  with  red  tiles,  called 
'  flats,'  or  with  bricks  of  a  remarkable  porous  quality,  and  as  each  of 
these  tiles  or  bricks  will  absorb  half  a  pint  of  water,  so  do  they  become 
the  means  by  which  vapour  is  generated.  The  cleanly  housewife,  who 
prides  herself  upon  the  neat  and  fresh  appearance  of  her  cottage,  pours 
several  pails  of  water  upon  the  floor,  and  when  she  has  completed  her 
task  with  the  besom,  she  proceeds  to  remove  with  a  mop  or  flannel  so 
much  of  the  water  as  the  bricks  have  not  absorbed. 

**  After  having  cleansed  the  cottage,  the  fire  is  usually  made  up  to 
prepare  the  evening  meal,  and  vapour  is  created  by  the  action  of  the 
heat  upon  the  saturated  floor.  Thus  the  means  adopted  to  purify  the 
apartment  are  equally  as  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  as  the 
filth  and  dirt  frequently  too  abundant  in  the  cottages  of  labouring  persons. 

"  It  is  usual  to  insert  in  local  Acts  for  the  regulation  of  towns  a  clause 
prohibiting  the  use  of  straw  and  similar  vegetable  substances  for  roofing; 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
fur  the  rural  districts,  by  which  the  thatch  of  cottages,  when  in  a  decom- 
posed state,  might  be  required  to  be  removed.  In  the  parishes  of  Binton, 
Dorsington,  and  Ijong  Marstou,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  simple  continued  fever,  described  to  be  similar  in  character  to  the 
form  of  fever  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  autumn  and  beginning  of 
winter  throughout  England,  prevailed  very  extensively  in  the  winter  of 
1839.  Of  31  patients  attacked  by  it,  seven  died.  Dr,  Thompson  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  the  physician  who  visited  all  the  cases  by  the  desire 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon  union,  observes : — 
'  As  almost  all  the  cottages  in  which  there  has  been  fever  are  thatched^ 
and  the  thatch  in  many  of  them  is  in  a  very  rotten  and  insufi&cient  con- 
dition, it  is  not  improbable  that  slow  decomposition  in  the  thatch,  from 
the  unusual  quantities  of  rain  which  has  fallen,  may  have  been  going  on, 
and  contributed  to  the  production  and  continuance  of  fever.  It  has  been 
observed  by  others,  I  believe,  that  it  is  more  difiScult  to  get  rid  of  fever 
ill  thatched  than  in  slated  cottages.'  Dr.  Thompson  also  remarks,  that 
in  thatched  cottages  it  is  not  usual  to  ceil  or  plaster  the  inside  of  the 
roof;  and  he  recommends  that  this  should  be  done,  and  that  the  plaster 
should  be  lime-washed  once  a-year." 

In  the  course  of  some  observations  made  on  the  construction 
of  the  cottages  of  the  labouring  classes  in  France,  it  is  observed 
that— 

''  It  is  in  vain  that  the  workman  breathes  a  pure  air  out  of  doors,  if  on 
his  return  to  his  home  he  finds  an  infected  atmosphere.  Air,  which  is 
so  necessary  to  life  and  health,  and  which  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to 
renew  oiten,  especially  in  small  rooms,  remains  thick  and  loaded  in  the 
abode  of  the  workman,  because  no  currents  can  exist  in  consequence  of 
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the  window  being  almost  always  placed  alongside  the  door.  The  form 
of  the  chimney  is  another  great  evil  in  the  construction  of  country  cot- 
tages. With  a  shaft  very  short  and  very  large,  it  is  impossible  f\X  the 
room  to  get  warm,  and  the  heat  product  is  almost  entirely  lo^  This 
form  of  the  chimneys  is  only  explicable  by  the  ignorance  of  the  con- 
structors. However  lan^e  a  fire  may  be  required  by  the  diverse  needs 
of  the  family,  it  does  not  involve  the  necessity  to  make  the  chimney  shaft 
of  a  corresponding  size ;  on  the  contrary,  the  facility  with  which  the 
smoke  ascends  is  altogether  proportioned  to  the  smallness  of  the  latter, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  chimneys  of  stoves,  which  are  always  extremely 
narrow.'* 

The  Rev.  C.  TValkey,  of  Collumpton,  gives  instances  of  the 
want  of  provision  for  ventilation  in  the  cottages  of  the  labouring 
classes : — 

"  Cottages  for  the  most  part  are  without  sufficient  ▼entilation,  parti- 
cularly in  the  up-stairs  apartment,  this  being  almost  invariably  without 
a  chimney,  with  a  low  window,  commonly  about  two  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  having  no  ceiling,  therefore  the  thatched  roof,  lofty  in  itself,  and  Aili 
of  cobwebs,  contains  the  foul  air ;  and  in  several  instances  I  have  been 
the  means  of  restoring  health  apparently  by  blowing  gunpowder  in  cases 
where  fever  has  raged  for  months,  the  ground-floors  being  often  damp 
-—very  seldom  above  the  level  of  the  land." 

The  proceedings  of  the  Highland  Society  for  the  improvement 
of  the  material  condition  of  the  labourer,  especially  on  the  subject 
of  cottage  economy,  appear  to  be  extremely  well  directed.  Tney 
have  sought  to  make  improvements  in  detail,  which  are  thus 
described  in  one  of  the  reports  of  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject : — 

"  Medals  have  been  offered  by  the  society  to  proprietors  for  building 
cottages  of  a  good  construction ;  and  these  medals  are  already  in 
demand.  The  subject  was  again  brought  forward  by  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  Who  filled  the  chair  at  the  last  general  meeting ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland  it  is  attracting  increasing  attention. 
The  style  of  such  buildings  is  everywhere  improving,  and  the  mea- 
sures of  the  society  will  make  the  country  acquainted  with  the  best 
models.  Still,  without  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  expense,  the 
rapid  introduction  of  a  better  system  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  To  that 
point,  accordingly,  the  directors  have  turned  their  serious  attention. 

"  Their  first  object  has  been  the  improvement  of  the  windows,  which 
always  form  one  of  the  principal  items  of  charge,  and  have  been  gene- 
rally one  of  the  worst  constructed  parts  of  the  building.  In  many 
districts  of  the  Highlands  the  huts  of  the  peasantry  have  nothing  of 
the  kind,  nor  are  there  tradesmen  within  reach  from  whom  they  can  be 
obtained  ;  and  even  in  many  of  the  more  improved  parts  of  the  country 
the  cottage  windows  are  seldom  large  enough  to  admit  a  sufficiency  of 
light ;  they  are  almost  never  provided  with  the  means  of  ventilation ; 
and  in  a  few  instances  can  they  be  repaired  without  applying  to  a 
tradesman.  This  is  always  attended  wiih  considerable  expense;  and, 
in  remote  situations,  skilful  workmen  are  hardly  to  be  obtained  on  any 
terms.  Accordingly,  when  glass  is  broken,  recourse  is  had  to  the  most 
'nly  subetitutes.    These  may  annoy  the  inmate  at  first,  but  he 
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soon  becomes  habituated  to  them;  oue  eyesore  prepares  him  for 
another,  and  in  a  shori  time  the  same  slovenliness  and  disorder  spread 
over  the  whole  establishment. 

'*  It  appeared  to  tiie  directors  that  much  of  this  would  be  avoided  if  the 
public  could  l)e  made  acquainted  with  the  best  description  of  a  cottas^e 
window.  The  demund  would  necessarily  lead  to  their  beinir  exten- 
sively manufactured,  and  consequently  supplied  at  a  moderate  price; 
and,  what  is  of  still  more  consequence,  the  ireneral  adoption  of  such 
windows  would  lead  to  glass  of  the  proper  size  being  kept  in  every 
village,  and  labourers  would  then  be  enabled  to  repair  their  own 
windows.  A  prtinium  was  accordingly  offered  last  year  for  the  best 
cottage  window,  not  so  much  in  the  expectation  of  bringing  forward 
anything  altogether  new,  as  of  enabling  tlie  directors  to  select  the 
best  of  the  forms  now  in  use. 

"  Various  specimens  were  sent  in.  Some  were  made  of  zinc  ;  but 
these  were  rejected,  on  ihe  advice  of  tradesmen,  as  being  too  weak  to 
admit  of  repair  by  an  unpractised  hand.  Wood  and  lead  are,  for  the 
same  reason,  equally  unsuitable.  One  was  constructed  with  astragals 
of  malleable  iron,  so  thin  as  very  little  to  impede  the  light,  and  con- 
sequently admitting  of  glass  of  a  very  small  size;  but  the  astragals 
not  being  provided  with  flanges  for  the  glass  to  rest  upon,  the  repair 
must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  some  difficulty ;  and  these  also  were 
consequently  deemed  un6t  for  the  purpose.  Cast-iron  appears  to  be 
the  material  least  liable  to  objection ;  but  astragals  of  cast-metal  must 
be  of  considerable  thickness;  and  such  frames,  therefore,  could  not  be 
adapted  to  a  very  small  size  of  glass  without  materially  obscuring  the 
light.  It  was  made  by  Messrs.  Moses  M*Culloch  and  Co.,  Gallow- 
gute,  Glasgow ;  and,  without  the  wooden  frame,  it  costs  5^.  Glass 
for  such  a  window  may  be  purchased  at  2\d,  per  square.  These 
windows  would  appear  adapted  for  farm-houses  and  workshops  as  well 
as  for  cottages.  They  admit  of  being  made  of  every  variety  of  size, 
and,  in  most  cases,  they  may  thus  be  fitted  with  ease  to  houses  already 
built.  In  many  situations,  it  will  thus  deserve  consideration  whether 
it  may  be  better  to  repair  the  glass  of  old  frames,  or  to  adopt  win- 
dows of  this  construction,  which  may  be  purchased  and  kept  up  at  so 
very  moderate  an  expense.  It  is  understood  that  Messrs.  M'Cullock 
intend  to  establish  agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  light 'and 
pure  air  will  thus  be  supplied  to  the  humbler  classes  everywhere  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  they  have  hitherto  been  obtained. 

The  directors  have  next  turned  their  attention  to  the  means  of  eco- 
nomizing fuel  ;  and  a  premium  for  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  this 
will  be  found  in  the  list  of  this  year.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the 
object  of  the  premium  is  not  to  obtain  plans  merely  from  Scottish 
tradesmen,  but  to  ascertain  the  devices  which  are  practised  in  foreign 
countries.  In  America,  and  several  of  the  continental  states,  it  is 
understood  that  stoves  are  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  and  some 
of  these  are  said  to  be  so  perfect  that  no  one  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  them  would  tolerate  the  fire-places  of  the  Scottish  cottages. 
There  may  be'a  difficulty  in  introducing  a  novelty  of  this  kind  here; 
but  if  it  should  promise  to  be  beneficial,  it  would  be  at  least  deserving 
of  a  trial ;  and  if  it  should  be  generally  adopted,  this  also  would  become 
the  subject  of  an  extensive  manufacture,  and  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate. 
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"  It  appears  to  tlie  commitlee,  that  slill  further  facilities  would  lie 
oBbrdeil,  both  for  the  cnnslmction  of  new  cottages  and  the  improve- 
ment of  those  already  buili,  were  doors,  shelving,  and  the  otherwooden 
work  of  the  building  ma nufac lured  iu  the  same  way  as  the  windows. 
The  committee  do  not  at  present  see  any  means  of  conlribuiiog  to  the 
establishment  of  such  works  by  the  oBer  of  premiums ;  but  it  occurs  In 
them  that  extensive  proprietors  might  find  it  worth  their  while  to  iry 
the  ex[>erlmeiit,  as  ati  addition  to  the  work  of  saw-mill-s.  If  it  should 
succeed  wiib  them,  it  could  not  fail  in  the  handii  of  tradesmen  devoting 
their  whole  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  there  would  be  uo  want  ot 
men  ready  to  embark  in  such  undertakings.  Should  an  experiment  of 
this  kind  bv  made,  the  committee  ho|H;  that  the  directors  will  be  tnade 
acquuiDled  wilh  the  result. 

"  Such  a  supply  of  lite  leading  materials  would  not  only  greatly 
fucilitaie  the  work  of  pfoprielors  both  in  tlie  erection  of  new  cottages 
and  the  improvement  of  old  ones,  but  labourers  who  have  the  prospect 
of  being  permanent  tenunts  would  likewise  be  induced,  at  their  own 
expense,  to  make  improvements,  which  they  would  at  present  find 
quite  impracticable.  As  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  every  article  I'f 
dress  now  enables  the  humblest  labourer  to  appear  respectably  clothed, 
so  the  reduction  of  tlic  expense  of  so  many  of  the  essentials  in  the 
construction  of  a  house  would  bring  comfortable  lodging  equally 
within  his  reach," 

To  the  above-recited  measures  of  the  Highland  Society,  which 
arc  so  well  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  structure  of  cot- 
tages in  the  important  points  of  economy  as  well  as  of  efficiency, 
they  Jiave  added  prizes  for  the  best-kept  collages  aud  the  best 
cottage  gardens,  which  liave  everywhere  excited  competitioa,  and 
have  been  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

I  have  as  yet  met  with  no  similar  iiisiance  of  attention  given 
by  large  and  influential  public  bodies,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
residences  of  the  working-classes  in  towns.  I  have,  however, 
been  favoured  with  one  coaimunicalion  from  Mr.  Sydney  Smirks, 
the  architect,  who  has  had  experience  in  planning  and  superin- 
tending the  erection  of  residences  for  the  men  of  the  coast-guard 
service,  and  who,  in  some  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
metropolis,  has  endeavoured  to  direct  public  attention  to  tho 
improvement  of  tho  structure  of  the  residences  of  the  lubouring 
classes.      lie  slates  that — 

"  Tlie  course  that  has  been  adopted  by  great  manufuctiirers  sud 
others  ill  some  rural  -districts,  of  creeling  ranges  of  distinct  coil»gea 
for  their  labuurers,  is  plainly  inapplicable  to  large  towns.  If  there 
were  no  other  obalucic  to  this  arrangement,  the  value  of  land  would 
iilonc  be  faltil  to  it  in  such  places;  but  my  belief  is  that,  without 
ultimate  pecuniury  loss,  and  wilh  the  utmost  direct  and  indirect 
benefit,  buildings,  ptticed  under  some  public  control,  might  be  erected 
tor  the  joint  occupation  of  many  families  or  individuals,  aud  so  ar- 
rungi-d  that  each  tenant  might  feel  that  he  had  the  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment (fa  home  in  the  room  or  rooms  which  he  occupied,  and  jtt 
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might  partake,  in  common  with  his  neighbours,  of  many  important 
comforts  and  advantages  now  utterly  unknown  to  him. 

'*  I  propose  that  there  should  be  erected  buildings,  in  various  parts 
of  the  suburbs,  consisting  of  perhaps  50  or  60  rooms,  high,  airy,  dry, 
well  ventilated,  light  and  warm,  comfortably  filled  up,  fire-proof, 
abundantly  supplied  with  water  and  thoroughly  drained ;  such  regu- 
lations might  be  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  the  inmates  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  common  good,  without  undue  rigour  or  interference 
with  natural  and  proper  feelings  of  independence. 

''  Another  class  of  structures  should  be  raised,  perhaps  rather  as 
dormitories  than  for  permanent  residence,  from  which  families  would 
be  excluded ;  these  should  be  arranged  like  some  of  the  wards  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  with  separate  compartments  apppropriated  to  each 
tenant.  Unlike  the  frail  and  worthless  tenements  that  rise  in  great 
profusion  around  London,  these  buildings  should  be  studiously  planned 
and  strongly  constructed  ;  all  that  the  builder's  art  can  contribute 
towards  the  safety,  health,  and  comfort  of  each  individual,  should  here 
be  found.  In  the  former  class  of  buildings,  a  room  or  rooms  should  be 
let  at  a  low  weekly  rent  to  any  decent  family  that  should  apply  :  in  the 
latter,  each  compartment  should  be  let  by  the  night. 

"  The  exterior  of  these  locanda,  or  public  lodging-houses,  should 
have  a  cheerful,  inviting  appearance,  not  entirely  without  architectural 
character,  although  free,  of  course,  from  the  mere  ornament  and 
frippery  of  architecture. 

"In  throwing  out  these  suggestions  for  such  consideration  as  they 
may  deserve,  it  seems  superfluous  at  present  to  trouble  you  with  ex- 
planatory plans  and  other  details  ;  it  may  be  enough  for  me  to  assure 
you  that  buildings  can  be  erected,  affording  all  the  accommodations 
above  described,  and  offering  to  their  inmates  the  luxury  of  a  decent, 
cleanly,  and  healthy  abode,  at  a  cost  less  than  is  usually  required  by 
them  for  the  purchase  of  the  squalid  resting-places  they  now  resort  to, 
and  yet  enough  to  repay  a  fair  interest  on  the  original  expense  of  the 
new  building. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  in  providing  these  commodious  dwellings  for 
their  needy  inmates,  we  shall  be  furnishing  ihem  with  that  which  they 
do  not  desire ;  that  habitual  and  long  acquaintance  with  privation  has 
taught  them  to  regard  and  to  endure,  without  any  lively  distaste,  much 
of  that  misery  from  which  others,  more  delicately  educated,  would 
shrink  with  disgust ;  but  I  consider  this  objection  quite  unfounded. 
A  tainted  atmosphere  cannot  be  less  injurious  because  by  long  habit 
it  is  breathed  without  nausea.  If  these  deplorable  habits  have  really 
acquired  so  much  force,  it  should  be  our  part  to  make  corresponding 
efforts  to  teach  the  victims  of  them  to  become  more  sensible  of  their 
misery,  not  indeed  by  inculcating  lessons  of  discontent,  but  by  afford- 
ing to  them  facilities  for  providing  themselves  with  healthier  and 
happier  abodes. 

"  It  is  the  true  saying  of  an  eloquent  writer,  that  '  les  esclaves 
perdent  tout  dans  leur  esclavage,  jusqu'au  desir  d'en  sortir;'  yet  surely 
no  benevolent  person  would  think  himself  idly  or  unprofitahly  employed 
in  loosing  from  bondage  those  whom  long  endurance  has  caused  to 
forget  the  blessings  of  freedom.  I  am,  however,  unwilling  to  believe, 
even  now,  that  the  classes  of  whom  I  am  speaking  are  insensible  to  the 
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comforts  of  cleanliness,  or  unable  to  appreciate  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  improved  habitations. 

**  I  confess  I  cannot  discover  any  objection  to  the  adoption  of  such 
a  plan  for  ameliorating  the  dwellings  of  th#  poorest  classes  of  oar 
fellow  creatures  that  would  not  be  counter-balanced  by  many  direct 
and  indirect  advantafres."  i 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  this  communicatiou  and  the  plw«  with 
which  Mr.  Smirke  has  favoured  me,  that  it  may  be  made  known  and 
considered.  Much  importance  will  be  attached  to  the  testimony 
received  from  him  as  well  as  from  other  professional  men,  that  it 
IS  possible  to  afford  to  the  labouring  classes  the  luxury  of  "^  a 
decent,  cleanly,  and  healthy  abode  at  a  cost  less  than  is  usually 
required  from  them  for  the  squalid  resting-places  they  now  resort 
to,  and  yet  enough  to  repay  a  fair  interest  on  the  original  expense 
of  the  new  building." 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  applicability  of  Mr.  Smirke*s 
plan  to  such  places  as  those  where  ranges  of  buildings  are  now 
required  as  lodgings  for  workmen,  and,  without  questioning  the 
applicability  of  the  proposition  last  cited,  to  all  classes  of  resi- 
dences.   It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry 
frequent  instances  have  arisen  of  much  social  disorder  arising  from 
the  too  close  contiguity  of  residences,  or  from  the  want  of  some 
control  over  the  inmates.     In  the  instances  noticed  of  lodffing- 
houses,  or  of  one  building,  inhabited  by  different  families,  living 
as  in  the  apartments  of  the  same  dwelling,  the  conclusion  afforded 
by  experience  seems  to  be,  that  a  power  and  discipline  almost 
as  strong  as  that  of  a  man-of-war,  is  requisite  to  preserve  order 
in  sirch  communities;  and  that  until  a  degree  of  education  of 
the  lower  classes  is  attained,  which  is  hopeless  for  the  present 
generation  at    least,  it   is  desirable    to  avoid    any  arrangement 
which  brings  families  into  close  contact  with  each  other.     A 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  assault  and  brawls  which  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  petty  sessions  and  sessions  in  towns,  arise  from 
contentions  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  courts  and  alleys,  which  are 
clearly  ascribable  to  too  close  contiguity;  and  these  effects  have 
frequently  given  rise  to  the  suggestion  that  if  a  city  were  rebuilt, 
the  preservation  of  peace  would  be  nuich  easier  if  such  places  were 
entirely  removed  and  the  inhabitants  separated.  Aconmion  pump 
has  go  le  far  to  furnish  practice  to  a  petty  attorney.  All  the  females 
wanted  to  use  it  at  the  same  time,  and  perpetual  quarrels  and  fre- 
quent, assaults  arose  to  get  the  first  supplies.   Several  attempts  have 
been  made  by  benevolent  landlords  to  get  their  labourer*  to  make 
use  of  common  bakehouses,  common  washhonses,  to  join  for  one 
common  brewing,  and  have  offered  them  the  use  of  utensila;  but 
they  never  could  be  got  to  agree  upon  it,  and  I  have  met  with  no 
instance  in  which  sucii  plans  have  succeeded.     Unless  the  walls  of 
contiguous  cottages  are  very  thick,  detached  cottages  have  social 
comforts  and  moral  advantages  superior  to  those  houses  built  in 
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rows  ;  and  persons  even  of  the  middle  class  pay  a  higher  rent  for 
detached  tenements  for  the  sake  of  the  comparative  freedom 
which  they  allow  from  disturbance  by  their  neighbours.  The 
information  I  received  in  Scotland  respecting  the  assemblages  of 
single  men,  farm-servants,  in  houses  called  boothies,  showed  that 
tlie  effect  was  also  extremely  unfavourable  to  their  moral  habits. 

In  some  of  the  new  towns  in  Germany  it  is  considered  advan- 
tageous, for  the  sake  of  the  circulation  of  air  as  well  as  for  com- 
fort and  for  security  against  fire^  to  have  each  house  detached  bv 
a  small  space  from  its  neighbours. 

Effects  0/  Public  Walks  and  Gardens  on  the  Health  and  Morals 
of  the  Lower  Classes  of  the  Population, 

Whilst  separation  rather  than  aggregation,  more  especially  for 
families,  is  the  course  of  policy  suggested  by  experience  for  the 
places  of  residence  of  the  working- classes,  accommodation  is  called 
for  from  every  part  of  the  country  for  public  walks  or  places 
of  recreation.  The  committee  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Bir- 
mingham state,  in  the  course  of  their  report  on  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  population  of  that  town — 

''  The  want  of  some  place  of  recreatipn  for  the  mechanic  19  nn  evil 
which  presses  very  heavily  upon  these  people,  apd  to  which  many  of 
their  bad  habits  may  be  traced.  There  are  no  public  walks  in  or  near 
this  town ;  no  places  where  the  working-people  can  resort  for  recrea- 
tion. The  consequence  is  that  they  frequent  the  ale-houses  and  skittle- 
alleys  for  amusement.  Within  the  last  half  century  the  town  was  sur- 
rounded by  land  which  was  divided  into  gardens,  which  were  rented  by 
the  mechanic  at  one  guinea  or  half  a  guinea  per  annum.  Here  the  me- 
chanic was  generally  seen  after  his  day's  labour  spending  his  evening  in 
a  healthy  and  simple  occupation,  in  which  he  took  great  delight.  This 
ground  is  now  for  the  most  part  built  over,  and  the  mechanics  of  the 
town  are  gradually  losinj^  this  source  of  useful  and  healthy  recrea- 
tion." 

Mr,  Mott,  in  his  report  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation of  his  district,  observes,  in  respect  to  that  in  Manchester — 

*'  There  are  circumstances  attending  the  local  position  of  Manchester 
which  might  be  urged  in  paliation  of  some  of  the  habits  of  the  working 
classes. 

"  There  are  no  public  walks  or  places  of  recreation  by  which  the 
thousands  of  labourers  or  families  can  relieve  the  tedium  of  their  nitmo- 
tonous  employment.  Pent  up  in  a  close,  dusty  atmosphere  from  half- 
past  tivc  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  seven  or  eight  o'clock  at  ni^ht, 
from  week  to  week,  without  change,  without  intermission,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  fly  to  the  spirit  and  beer-shops,  and  the  dancing- 
houses,  on  the  Saturday  nights  to  seek  those,  to  them,  pleasures  and 
comforts  which'  their  own  destitute  and  comfortless  homes  deny. 

"  Manchester  is  singularly  destitute  of  those  resources  which  conduce 
at  once  to  health  and  recreation.  U  ith  a  teeming  population,  litei^ally 
overflowing  her  boundaries,  she  ha3  no  public  walks  or  resorts,  eithsit  i<^x 
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the  youthful  or  the  adult  portion  of  the  community  to  snatch  an  hour's 
enjoyment. 

"  The  prospect  of  obtaining  any  wide  area  to  be  appropriated  as  a 
public  walk  or  otherwise  for  the  use  of  the  labouring  classes,  becomes 
more  remote  each  year,  as  the  value  of  the  land  within  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  tlie  to^^-n  increases. 

Mr.  Joseph  Strutt,  of  Derby,  has  presented  to  that  town  a 
public  garden  of  eleven  acres,  which  has  been  so  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Loudon  as  to  give  the  advantages  of  a  walk  of  two  miles,  and  the 
interest  afforded  by  an  arboretum,  displaying  the  specimens  of 
1000  shrubs  and  plants.  The  plan  of  laying  out  this  public 
ground  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  space^  appears  to  be  one  de- 
serving of  peculiar  attention ;  and  I  have  appended  to  this  report 
a  copy  with  which  I  have  been  favoured.  1  am  informed  that 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  expressed  an  intention,  as 
soon  as  some  leases  are  out,  to  bestow  50  acres  for  the  use  of 
SheflSeld  as  a  public  garden. 

Much  evidence  might  be  adduced  from  the  experience  of  the 
effects  of  the  parks  and  other  places  of  public  resort  in  the  metro- 
polis, to  prove  the  importance  of  such  provision  for  recreation,  not 
less  for  the  pleasure  they  afford  in  themselves,  than  for  their  rivalry 
to  pleasures  that  are  expensive,  demoralizing,  and  injurious  to  the 
health.  A  benevolent  gentleman  near  Cambridge,  who  wished  to 
arrest  the  debauchery  and  demoralization  promoted  by  a  fair,  and, 
if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  the  fair  itself,  instituted  on  the  days 
when  it  was  held,  and  at  a  distance  from  it,  a  grand  ploughing 
match,  at  which  all  persons  of  respectability  were  invited  to  attend. 
This  brought  from  the  fair  all  the  young  men  whom  it  was  dedred 
to  lead  from  it  to  a  regulated  and  a  rational  and  beneficial  enter- 
tainment, and  thus,  without  force  and  at  a  very  trivial  expense, 
the  fair  was  suppressed  by  the  quiet  mode  of  drawing  away  its 
profit. 

On  the  holiday  given  at  Manchester  in  celebration  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's marriage,  extensive  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  a 
chartist  meeting,  and  for  getting  up  what  was  called  a  demonstra- 
tion of  ihe  working  classes,  which  greatly  alarmed  the  municipal 
magistrates.  Sir  Charles  Sha\v,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police, 
induced  the  mayor  to  get  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, and  MTiseum  of  that  town,  and  other  institutions  thrown 
open  to  the  working  classes  at  the  hour  they  were  urgently  invited 
to  attend  the  chartist  meeting.  The  mayor  undertook  to  be  per- 
sonally answerable  for  any  damage  that  occurred  from  throwing 
open  the  gardens  and  institutions  to  the  classes  who  had  never 
before  entered  them.  The  effect  was  that  not  more  than  200 
or  300  people  attended  the  political  meeting,  which  entirely 
failed,  and  scarcely  5^.  worth  of  damage  was  done  in  the  gar- 
dens or  in  the  public  institutions  by  the  workpeople,  who  were 
Wghly  pleased.     A  further  effect  produced  was,  that  the  charges 
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before  the  police  of  drunkenness  and  riot  were  on  that  day  less 
than  the  average  of  cases  on  ordinary  days. 

I  have  been  informed  of  other  instances  of  similar  effects  pro- 
duced by  die  spread  of  temperate  pleasures  on  ordinary  occasions^ 
and  their  rivalry  to  habits  of  drunkenness  and  gross  excitement^ 
whether  mental  or  sensual. 

But  want  of  open  spaces  for  recreation  is  not  confined  to  the 
town  population.  In  the  rural  districts  the  children  and  young 
persons  of  the  villages  have  frequently  no  other  places  for  recrea- 
tion than  the  dusty  road  before  their  houses  or  the  narrow  and 
dirty  lanes,  and  accidents  frequently  take  place  from  the  playing 
of  children  on  the  public  highways.  If  they  go  into  the  iiel(k 
they  are  trespassers,  and  injure  the  farmer.  The  want  of 
proper  spaces  as  play-grounds  for  children  is  detrimental  to 
the  morals  as  well  as  to  the  health  in  the  towns,  and  it  pro- 
bably is  so  generally.  The  very  scanty  spaces  which  the  children, 
both  of  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes,  the  ill  as  well  as  the 
respectably  educated,  can  obtain,  force  all  into  one  company  to  the 
detriment  of  the  better  children,  for  it  is  the  rude  and  boisterous  who 
obtain  predominance.  In  the  course  of  some  investigations  which 
I  had  occasion  to  make  into  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency,  there 
appeared  several  cases  of  children  of  honest  and  industrious  parents, 
who  had  been  entrapped  by  boys  of  bad  character ;  I  inquired  liow 
the  more  respectable  children  became  acquainted  with  the  depraved ; 
when  it  was  shown  that  in  the  present  state  of  many  crowded  neigh- 
bourhoods all  the  children  of  a  court  or  of  a  street  were  forced  to 
play,  if  they  had  any  play  whatsoever,  on  such  scraps  of  ground  as 
they  could  get,  and  all  were  brought  into  acquaintanceship,  and 
the  range  of  influence  of  the  depraved  was  extended.  The  condition 
of  the  children  in  large  districts  where  there  are  no  squares,  no  gar- 
dens attached  to  the  houses,  and  no  play-grounds  even  to  their  day- 
schools,  and  where  they  are  of  a  condition  in  life  to  be  withheld 
from  playing  in  the  streets,  is  pronounced  to  be  a  condition  very 
injurious  to  their  bodily  development.  The  progress  of  the  evil  in 
the  rural  districts  has  been,  to  some  extent,  arrested  by  a  beneficent 
standing  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  all  Enclosure 
Bills  shall  include  provision  for  a  reserve  of  land  for  the  public 
use  for  recreation.  For  children,  however,  the  most  important 
reservations  would  be  those  which  could  be  made  for  play-grounds 
in  front  of  their  homes,  on  plots  where  they  may  be  under  the 
eye  of  their  mothers  or  their  neighbours.  Where  the  cottages  are 
near  a  road,  they  should  be  some  distance  from  it,  with  the 
gardens  or  play-ground  in  front,  llie  separate  or  distant  play- 
grounds have  many  inconveniences  besides  their  being  out  of 
sight ;  and  where  they  are  far  distant,  they  are  comparatively 
useless.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  being  enabled  to  testify  that  the 
instances  are  frequent  where  the  regulated  resort  to  private  plea- 
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AaKO^n:  "aK:  :3S*aaia»«c  scaccital  diCndoA  to  die  impiovenient 
oc  ^h^  pCTBCft^  eaa£^£jBa  cc  jkraxni^  ciss»  in  the  agneakiiral 
dnrjc^  I  :asxf  xitjex  dhe  iiuova^  ifA?fnwt  sade  to  me  bj  the 
tare  J/r.  JAn^rc  •>:  Gxer  Hivse.  F  iihub^^  wbo  had  bestoved 
Moek  «ar^  afOL  zhtt  uxa^et  «ft  kss  oivm  ctfaze.  It  coaiprteiieiids 
tile  p^o^.&:a  ^f^f^cti  ta : — 

*  Tie  GE*  u%^  4/  doe  envB  ni  nrJoK.'*  «id  Ik,  <«  mflbrd  u 

i€  3e  liei  Mificf  tiK  iaboaren.  I  kave  paid  eipe- 
«•  tacK  iLaosnn  vte  kcie  diiplaTed  deaiJiBess  and 
mder ;  aui  I  par  ize  susac  respect  ta  tkoae  vIm  bare  af^ieied  a  aitoa- 
tftcn  <r/  tix  ^rearesc  eooLfeuft,  led  keep  tkeaaaciTcs  aad  tbeix  kmsa  deanly, 
and  :ijt^  duudrt^  'Zidj.  Fcraaffij  tke  coctagca  w^re  in  bad  order, 
tbexr  ^Trsjiz:a  md  vi&dTv*  vcie  teoken ;  I  bad  tbem  all  pared,  and 
tbexr  wiLdrjw%  g^xeeL  I  tcid  the  ooctagera  that  I  did  not  like  to  see 
f  babbr,  brcken  wlndoMo ,  viib  paicbes  q(  paper  and  things  staffed  in, 
or  broken  paresLez^ts  which  ther  coold  eioc  dean ;  and  that  I  disHked 
f riah  filth  and  all  Int h  habiu  d  liTin?.  I  encased,  after  the  cottages 
were  thoroaghly  repaired,  to  |«t  1/.  a-jear  for  repairing  them.  I  un- 
dertook to  make  the  repairs  mTaeli^  and  dedoct  the  erpen«e  from  this  1/. ; 
but  if  no  repair*  were  wanteid,  they  were  to  hare  the  whole  I/,  them- 
adrea.  This  coarse  baa,  I  find,  fiitmed  habits  of  care ;  and  their  cot- 
tages are  now  so  well  taken  care  of  that  rery  litde  deduction  is  made 
annually  from  the  1/.  Formerly  they  used  to  chop  wood  carelessly  on 
their  parementi,  and  break  them ;  now  ihey  absuin  from  the  pracUce, 
or  do  it  in  a  careful  manner,  to  avoid  lr:$ing  the  money.  In  the  winter, 
I  give  them  two  score  of  fagots  to\\arcis  their  fuel.  I  have  found  that 
by  this  means  I  save  my  hedges  and  fences,  and  am  pecuniarily  no  loser, 
whilst  pilfering  habits  are  repressed.  Since  the  enclosures  have  been 
made,  I  think  s^>me  place  should  be  provided  for  the  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion of  the  working-classes,  and  esi)ecial!y  for  their  children.  I  have 
set  out  four  acres  at  Oldworth  as  a  play-groand  for  the  children,  or  who- 
ever likes  to  play.  They  have  now  their  cricket-matches,  their  quoit- 
playing,  and  their  revels  there.  Sheep  and  cows  feed  on  it ;  so  that  it 
IS  no  great  loss  to  me.  I  let  it  for  4/.  a-year  to  a  man,  on  condition 
that  he  cuts  the  hedges  and  keeps  it  neat.  I  have  surrounded  it  with  a 
double  avenue  of  trees.  The  sheep  and  cows  do  good  to  the  ground,  as 
they  keep  the  grass  under,  which  allows  the  ball  to  run.  I  give  prizes 
to  the  boys  at  the  school,  which  is  maintained  by  the  cottagers  them- 
selves, and  to  which  I  contribute  nothing  but  the  prizes  for  reading, 
writing,  and  knitting. 

•*  Nlany  persons  accuse  the  poor  of  ingratitude,  but  I  find  them  the 
most  grateful  people  alive  for  these  little  attentions;  and  what  ilo  they 
all  cost  me  ?  why  not  more  altogether  than  the  keep  of  one  fat  coach- 
horse." 
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VII. — RECOGNISED  PRINCTPLE8  OF  LEGISLATION  AND  8TATB  OP 
THE  EXISTING  LAW  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 

The  evidence  already  given  will,  to  some  extent,  have  furnished 
answers  to  the  question — how  far  the  physical  evils  by  which  the 
health,  and  strength,  and  morals  of  the  labouring  classes  are 
depressed  may  be  removed,  or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
removed  by  private  and  voluntary  exertions.  I  now  submit  for 
consideration  the  facts  which  serve  to  show  how  far  the  aid  of  the 
legislature,  and  of  administrative  arrangements  are  requisite  for 
the  attainment  of  ihe  objects  in  question. 

It  will  have  been  perceived,  that  the  first  great  remedies,  external 
arrangements,  i.  e.  efficient  drainage,  sewerage  and  cleansing  of 
towns,  come  within  the  acknowledged  province  of  the  legislature. 
Public  opinion  has  of  late  required  legislative  interference  for  the 
regulation  of  some  points  of  the  internal  economy  of  certain  places  of 
work,  and  the  appointment  of  special  agents  to  protect  young  chil- 
dren engaged  in  certain  classes  of  manufactures  from  mental  dete- 
rioration  from  the  privation  of  the  advantages  of  education,  and 
from  permanent  bodily  deterioration  from  an  excess  of  labour^ 
beyond  their  strength.  Claims  are  now  before  Parliament  for  an 
extension  of  the  like  remedies  to  other  classes  of  children  and  to 
young  persons,  who  are  deemed  to  be  in  the  same  need  of  protec- 
tion. The  legislature  has  interfered  to  put  an  end  to  one  descrip- 
tion of  employment  which  was  deemed  afflicting  and  degrading,  f .  e. 
that  of  climbing-boys  for  sweeping  chimneys,  and  to  force  a  better 
means  of  performing  by  macniuery  the  same  work.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  for  the 
public  protection  by  regulating  the  structure  of  private  dwellings 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  fires ;  and  the  common  law  has  also 
interposed  to  protect  the  public  health  by  preventing  overcrowding 
in  private  tenements.  The  legislature  has  recently  interfered  to 
direct  the  poorer  description  of  tenements  in  the  metropolis  to  be 
properly  cleansed.  On  considering  the  evidence  before  given  with 
relation  to  the  effects  of  different  classes  of  buildings,  the  suggestion 
immediately  arises  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  practicable  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  labouring  classes  by  measures  for  the 
amendment  of  the  existing  buildings,  and  for  the  regulation  of 
new  buildings  in  towns  in  the  great  proportion  of  cases  where 
neither  private  benevolence  nor  enlightened  views  can  be  expected 
to  prevail  extensively. 

it  will  have  been  perceived  how  much  of  the  existing  evils 
originate  from  the  defects  of  the  external  arrangements  for  drain- 
age, and  for  cleansing,  and  for  obtaining  supplies  of  water.  Until 
these  are  completed,  therefore,  the  force  of^  the  evils  arising  from 
the  construction  of  the  houses  could  scarcely  be  ascertained. 

The  experience  of  legislation  available  for  England  for  the  regu- 
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lotion  of  buildings  is  chiefly  confined  (o  the  Metropolitan  Builcf- 
ing  Act,  Tile  provisions  ol  that  Act  were  directed  simply  lo  tlic 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  fires  by  requiring  that  party-walU 
should  be  built  so  as  lo  preicnl  the  spread  of  fires,  by  confining 
them  to  the  houses  where  the  fires  occur.  In  this  object  it  is  in 
most  instances  successful.  Wherever  a  fire  spreads  beyond  ilie 
single  dwelling  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  usually  found  either  thai 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  evaded,  the  walls  being  of  tlie 
required  thickness  but  rotten  in  substance,  or  that  omissions  have 
occurred  from  default  of  notice,  or  from  neglect  o£  the  district 
surveyor.  Out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Act,  the  instances 
are  frequent  where  fires  spread  from  the  want  of  partv- 
walls.  The  erection  of  party-walls  is  good  economy  as  a 
matter  of  insurance,  for  each  house  is  thereby  confined  Ig  iti 
own  risks,  instead  of  having  the  additional  risks  of  each  of  the 
contiguous  houses,  and  |>erhaps  of  two  or  three  houses  beyond 
them.  If  there  were  any  point  on  which  a  priori  legislative  inter- 
ference might  be  thought  unnecessary  it  would  be  this,  on  which 
the  self-interest  of  the  parlies,  lor  their  own  protection,  would 
ensure  attention.  Yet  the  immediate  interest  of  the  builder  in 
getting  buildings  erected  at  the  lowest  cost,  or  the  waul  of  fore- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  owner  himself,  has  caused  extensive 
masses  of  buildings  to  be  run  up  in  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis, 
and  in  provincial  towns,  without  any  such  protection.  Whilst  this 
Report  was  in  preparation  I  was  informed  of  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  several  contiguous  houses  at  Oxford  that  were  without 
party-walk.  But  party-walls  are  only  one  provision  against  fire; 
the  omissions  of  other  necessary  prccaxitions  are  fearfully  exten- 
sive, especially  in  warehouses  and  buildings  of  a  magnitude  too 
great  for  the  fire  to  be  restrained  by  party-walls,  or  to  present  fire 
catching  the  adjacent  buildings  whenever  it  occurs. 

One,  however,  1  may  advert  to,  as  connected  with  the  pro- 
visions necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  a  town  population.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  cheapest  mode 
of  street  cleansing  is  by  supplies  of  water,  which  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary lo  use  from  standing  pipes.  By  the  Street  Act,  the  parish 
oBicers  are  directed  to  provide  stantling  pipes  for  the  supply  of 
engines  in  case  of  fire.  This  regulation  is  declared  to  be  almost 
a  dead  letter.  The  only  means  to  obtain  supplies  of  water  in  the 
case  of  fire  are  from  the  plugs  provided  by  the  water  companies 
themselves  for  cleansing  the  pipes  by  occasionally  allowing  the 
water  to  flow  into  the  streets.  It  has  been  proved  to  be  practi- 
cable without  any  considerable  cost  to  keep  up,  at  all  times,  such 
a  pressure  of  water  as  on  putting  on  a  hose  on  any  standing  pipe 
connt^cted  with  the  service,  to  enable  the  water  to  be  thrown  over  the 
highest  houses.  Tlie  fronts  of  houses  in  London  have,  in  some 
instances,  l>een  washed  by  this  means,  and  in  one  instance  it  was 
immediately  and  tjiiccessfully  applied  to  extinguish  a  fire.     A 
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large  proportion  of  houses  are  destroyed  or  seriously  injured  before 
engines  can  be  brought  to  the  spot  or  water  obtained.  During 
the  last  four  years  the  fires  in  London  have  been  more  than  600 
per  annum.  If  each  fire  on  the  average  incurred  a  loss  of  500/., 
the  total  loss  annually  would  exceed  the  total  cost  of  the  supplies  of 
water  for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  to  the  inhabitants,  which, 
according  to  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  the  year  1834, 
amounted  to  276,200/.  The  superintendent  of  the  police  at 
Liverpool  estimated  the  average  loss  by  fires  in  that  town  during 
eight  years^t  a  much  greater  amount  before  a  better  system  of 
prevention  was  established.  The  cost  of  keeping  the  water  always 
on  in  the  mains  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it  was  voluntarily  pro- 
ferred  by  a  competing  company  in  the  metropolis,  as  an  advan- 
tageous arrangement  to  save  the  expense  of  water-tanks  in  private 
houses.  I  have  high  practical  authority  for  stating  that  the 
arrancrement  for  keeping  the  water  on  the  mains  for  street  clean- 
sing, for  washing  the  foot- ways  as  well  as  the  carriaoje-ways,  and, 
when  necessary,  for  washing  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  would  also 
serve,  at  an  inconsiderable  expense,  as  the  most  efiScient  means  of 
extinguishing  fires.  Instead  of  the  general  loss  of  a  considerable 
part  of  an  hour's  time  before  intelligence  can  be  dispatched  and 
the  distant  fire-engines  be  got  to  the  spot,  in  a  few  minutes,  or  as 
soon  as  the  flexible  pipe  in  daily  use  could  be  screwed  on  the 
main,  a  supply  of  water  as  powerful  as  that  from  any  engine  might 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fire.  An  extensive  saving  of  life  and 
property,  and  of  well-grounded  alarm,  might  thus  be  added  to 
the  train  of  benefits  derivable  from  systemalised  arrangements  for 
the  cleansing  of  towns  and  the  prevention  of  epidemics. 

The  provisions  of  the  old  Building  Acts  afford  no  sanitary  se- 
curities, but  in  connexion  with  the  provisions  respecting  sewerage 
they  afford  examples  of  what  would  be  the  effect  of  any  measure 
which  shall  be  either  unequally  applied  as  to  the  jurisdiction, 
or  unequally  administered. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  has  several  times  been  directed  to 
the  sickness  prevalent  amongst  the  working  classes  in  various  parts 
of  the  Kensington  union.  Having  had  occasion  to  inquire  into 
the  subject,  I  found  that  nearly  all  the  illness  occurred  in  pre- 
mises run  up  by  inferior  speculating  builders  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  commissions  of  sewers,  or  of  the  district  surveyors; 
that  they  were  built  on  undrained  spots,  with  walls  not  more  than 
one  brick  thick ;  and  that  the  immediate  expenditure  for  protec- 
tive or  sanitary  purposes  had  thus  been  extensively  evaded.  On 
carrying  the  inquiry  further,  it  became  apparent  that  the  limits 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers,  and  the  limits 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  surveyors  around  the  metropolis* 
mark  the  commencement  of  buildings  of  an  inferior  character, 
built  without  drains,  without  the  security  from  party- walls,  and 
without  proper  means  of  cleansing.    (  Vide  Appendix,  the  evidence 
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Aii  tAe  iafcnna-io:!  &§  to  the  ar:uai  rz>i>d:»a  ci  :he  iikm4 
cro«4^  dlsrnet*  U  corrooTratire  oftbe  app7?>heT:siaD§  emrnained 
}/y  wiiTi^fifiif^  of  practkai  exp^rieaee.  sucb  as  Mr.  Thomas  Cabin  and 
ciher  b'iiickts.  who  are  farourable  to  measiPK  for  the  improre- 
nKtiX  of  th«  condition  of  the  labounng  classes.  ;hat  ainrtbiDg  of 
th^  ixature  of  a  Biiildiog  Act  that  is  no:  equaiij  and  skillfully 
adrxjirtivt^red  will    a^STrarate   the   enk   inteoded    to   be    reine- 
died.       To    whateri^r    districts    rpgulatioos    are    confined,   the 
effect  prored  to  l>e  likely  to  follow  will  be,  that  the  builder  of 
ten#mierit«  which  Mand  most  in  need  of  re£ula:ion  will  be  driven 
over  the  boundar}%  and  will  run  up  his  habitations  before  niea- 
>iur^-s  ciJii  \a  taken  to  include  them.     The  condition  of  the  work- 
man will  1k^  aggravatrnl  by  the  increased  fatigue  and  exposure  to 
w#*afh«*r  in  traversing  greater  distances  to  slet'p  in  a  badly-built, 
thin,  ami  damp  hou'K?.     An  increase  of  distance  from  his  place  of 
work  will  have  the  more  serious  effect  upon  his  habits  by  render- 
ing it  impracticable  to  take  his  dinner  with  his  family,  compel- 
liiij:  him  cither  to  take  it  in  some  shed  or  at  the  beer  shop.     It 
is  also  apprehended  that  anything  that  may  be  done  to  increase 
unthjcessarily  or  seriously  the  cost  of  new  buildings^  or  discourage 
their  enaction,  will  aggravate  the  horrors  of  the  overcrowding  of 
the  older  tenements;  at  the  same  time,  the  certain  effect  of  an 
immr'cliate  and  unprepared  dislodgement  of  a  cellar  population, 
would  he  to  overcrowd  the  upper  portions  of  the  houses  where 
they  roHido.     It  would  indeed  often  be  practicable  to  make  those 
cellarK  ns  habitable  as  are  the  cellars  inhabited  by  servants  in  the 
houHcH  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society.     Hie  dilficul- 
lieM  which   boMot  STicli  regulations  do  not  arise  from  the  want  of 
inoiniH  to  pay  any  necessary  increase  of  rents  for  increased  accom- 
modation, but  in  the  very  habits  which  afford  e\idcnce  of  the 
exlMtenci*  of  iho  sufticicncy  of  the  means  of  payment. 

For  priictical  legislation  on  the  subject  of  increased  charges  on 
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tenements^  the  labourers  must  be  considered  to  be  in  a  state  of 
penury,  and  ready  to  shift  from  bad  to  worse  for  the  avoidance  of 
the  shghtest  charges,  and  therefore  to  be  approached  with  the 
greatest  caution. 

But  there  are  other  elements  which  it  is  proper  to  note  as 
increasing  the  tendency  to  evade  immediate  charges  even  for 
benefits. 

The  increasing  tendency  to  carry  on  manufacturing  as  well  as 
commercial  operations  for  small  profits  on  large  outlays  will  pro- 
bably occasion  the  subject  of  the  rents  of  labourers'  tenements  in 
manufacturing  districts  to  be  more  closely  considered  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  production  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  The  whole  of  the 
consequences  cannot  distinctly  be  foreseen,  further  than  that  it  will 
probably  occasion  a  reduction  of  high  ground- rents,  or  the  aban- 
donment of  particular  districts  which  are  now  the  seats  of  some 
descriptions  of  manufacture.  In  the  course  of  an  examination  of 
the  condition  of  the  working  population  of  Macclesfield,  which 
I  was  requested  to  aid,  it  was  complained  that  much  work  was 
put  out  to  a  rural  district  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  the  town. 
On  inquiring  as  to  the  cause,  it  was  answered,  that  the  weavers  in 
the  rural  district  were  enabled  to  do  the  work  at  a  reduced  price, 
but  at  the  same  real  wages  in  consequence  of  reduced  rents. 
'J'he  following  examination,  however,  displays  the  element  indi- 
cated : — 

Mr,  Shatwell,  relieving  ofiicer,  examined — 

"  What  is  the  common  amount  of  rent  paid  by  weavers  in  Macclesfield 
and  the  adjacent  districts  ? — A  weaver  cannot  get,  in  Macclesfield,  a 
proper  house  for  his  loom,  with  due  lights,  for  less  than  10/.  a-year.  In 
Hazel  Grove  and  other  places,  he  may  get  them  for  2/.  or  3/.  less — for 
about  7/. — with  a  small  garden  attached,  worth  at  least  20s.  a-year 
more. 

^'  What  difference  in  price  do  you  think  would  induce  a  manufacturer 
to  send  goods  to  Hazel  Grove  in  preference  to  Macclesfield? — ^A  farthing 
a  yard,  as  that  difference  might  make  the  difference  in  his  profit. 

"  How  many  yards  will  a  weaver  weave  in  the  week? — They  calcu- 
late that  a  good  weaver  will  weave  12  yards  a-day,  or  an  average  of  60 
yards  a- week. 

*'  Since  1«.  3ci.  a-week,  or  a  farthing  a  yard,  will  make  the  difference 
in  profit,  will  not  the  difference  in  rent  enable  the  weaver  to  make  that 
difierence  in  price  and  yet  obtain  the  same  net  amount  of  wages? — Pre- 
cisely so. 

*'*'  So  that  a  manufacturer  who  employs  1000  hands  at  a  low-rented 
place,  3/.  or  4/.  a-year  cheaper,  &ucn  as  Hazel  Grove,  if  he  obtain 
the  difference  of  rent  as  profit,  will  obtain  a  profit  of  3,000/,  or  4,000/. 
per  annum  ? — Certainly. 

^'  The  cost  of  building  and  building  materials  being  nearly  the  same 
in  Macclesfield  and  such  a  place  as  Hazel  Grove,  does  not  the  difference 
in  rent  consist  chiefly  in  the  difference  of  ground-rent  ?— Yes." 
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If  in  all  instances,  as  in  the  last,  better  as  well  as  dieaper 
dences,  with  gardens  attached,  were  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the 
commercial  operation  to  the  workmen,  the  change  were,  of  course* 
to  be  desired.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  may  often  be  other- 
wise than  a  competition  of  comforts,  unless  timely  security  be 
taken  a^inst  its  being  otherwise  by  appropriate  legislative  mea- 
sures, which  indeed  were  necessary  for  the  due  protection  of  the 
rate-payers  [against  the  pecuniary  consequences  of  the  disease  and 
destitution  undoubtedly  occasioned  by  such  tenements  as  are  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Mott : — 

"  An  immense  number  of  the  small  houses  occupied  by  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  suburbs  of  Manchester  are  of  the  most  superBcial  character; 
they  are  built  by  the  members  of  building  clubs,  and  other  individuals, 
and  new  cottages  are  erected  with  a  rapidity  that  astonishes  persons  who 
are   unacquainted  with  their  flimsy   structure.     They  have   certainly 
avoided  the  objectionable  mode  of  forming  under-ground  dwellings,  bat 
have  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  having  neither  cellar  nor  foundation. 
The  walls  are  only  half  brick  thick,  or  what  the  bricklayers  call  *  brick 
noggin,'  and  the  whole  of  the  materials  are  slight  and  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose.    I  have  been  told  of  a  man  who  had  built  a  row  of  these  houses ; 
and  on  visiting  them  one  morning  after  a  storm,  found  the  whole  of  them 
levelled  with  the  ground ;  and  in  another  part  of  Manchester,  a  place 
with  houses  even  of  a  better  order  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  *  Pick- 
pocket-row,' from  the  known  insecure  and  unsubstantial  nature  of  the 
buildings.     I  recollect  a  bricklayer  near  Liondou  complaining  loudly  of 
having  to  risk  his  credit  by  building  a  house  with  nine-inch  walls,  and 
declared  it  would  be  like   '  Jack  Straw's  House,'  neither  *  wind  nor 
water  tight :'  his  astonishment  would  have  been  great  had  he  been  told 
that  thousands  of  houses  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes  are  erected 
with  walls  of  4^  inch  thickness.     The  chief  rents  differ  materially 
according  to  the  situation,  but  are  in  all  cases  high ;  and  thus  arises  the 
inducement  to  pack  the  houses  so  close.     They  are  built  back  to  back, 
without  ventilation  or  drainage ;  and,  like  a  honeycomb,  every  particle 
of  space  is  occupied.     Double  rows  of  these  houses  form  courts,  with, 
perhaps,  a  pump  at  one  end  and  a  privy  at  the  other,  common  to  the 
occupants  of  about  twenty  houses." 

Whilst  there  is  the  new  element  of  this  extreme  rapidity  of  con- 
struction to  accommodate  demands  for  labour,  the  increasing 
rapidity  of  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  information  is  manifestly 
loosening  the  ties  of  the  manufacturer  to  particular  neighbourhoods. 
Whilst  looms  have  been  idle  in  Spitalfields  on  disputes  on  scale- 
prices,  or  from  hesitation  as  to  comply  with  the  requisite  changes  of 
modes  of  working,  I  am  informed  that  large  quantities  of  work  have 
been  taken  away,  executed  in  the  new  neighbourhoods,  and  returned 
at  reduced  prices  'to  the  London  markets.  In  the  instance  of  Mac- 
clesfield, it  is  shown  that  neither  foresight  nor  considerations  of  the 
expediency  of  a  reduction  operates  on  the  speculating  owners  of 
tenements  occupied  by  workmen  in  towns,  or  even  on  the  other 
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ratrpayers,  (who  bear  the  burdpns  of  the  sickness  and  mortality, 
and  poy  extravagant  rates,  which  are  incident  to  tliyiu)  ;  nor  Mii 
the  operation  or  a  wise  self- interest  be  relied  upon  to  avert  ll>c 
tendency  to  the  dispersion  of  woik,  and  the  multiplication  of  ill- 
conditioned  and  ultimately  burden:40me  tenements.  The  Tollowing 
evidence  supplies  additional  illustration  of  this  Mate  of  things: — 

Jo/in  }Vihoni  relieving  officer. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  cottage  property  in  Macclesfield  ? — Yes, 
,1  see  that  ihc  rdles  are  collected. 


Are  there  in  Macclesfielcl  many  large  owners  of  cottage  tenements? — 
__ie  number  of  owners  of  properly  in  MacclcBfield  ia  about  1000;  of 
thcae  about  300  receive  Jncomee  Irom  collage  properly,  some  of  those 
only  one,  ulhers  only  two.  The  chief  owner  owns  about  200  cottages; 
the  next  owns  about  two  streets  or  45  cottages.  One  man  owns 
tbout  ISO. 

Do  you  receive  rates  from  these  cottages  ? — From  the  cottages  belong- 

;  to  these  l.irge  holders  we  get  no  raiea. 

How  is  it  that  you  obtain  no  rates  from  these  classes  of  cottages  ? — 
Because  they  are  tenanted  bv  the  lowest  class  of  persons  who  have 
nothing  in  their  houses  from  which  we  could  recover  the  rates. 

What  are  the  rents  paid  from  these  cottages!' — The  rents  vary 
from  \i.  to  2«.  8i/.  each  house.    The  average  would  he  about  2s,  a-week. 

What  would  be  the  amount  of  rates  on  this  cottage  property  if  pay- 

ent  were  enforced? — From  the  1*.  a-week  cottages  the  rates  would  be 
6*.  per  annum;  from  the  others,  \2s.  per  annum.  Last  quarter  there 
were  nearly  300  people  excused  ;  and  die  total  amount  lust  for  rates 
excused  aud  houses  empty  waa  9001. 

What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  whole  rates  for  the  quarter  or 
for  the  year? — The  loss  for  the  year  would  lie  ISOO/.,  and  the  rale  last 
year  wan  8726'. ;  the  amomit  collected  wns  5900/. ;  but  the  arrear  of 
the  former  year  would  be  in  round  numbers  about  2000/.  more. 

Is  the  tenantry  of  tliese  cottages  u  fluctuating  tenantry  ? — Yea,  very 
much  so. 

e  these  teneinenia  taken  on  the  e^ipectalion  that  the  rales  will  be 
excused? — Yes;  iu  mauy  cases  they  are  told  when  objecting  to  the 
payment  of  the  rent  that  they  will  have  no  rates  to  pay. 

Considering  the  qualities  of  the  tenements,  are  the  rents  charged 
really  high  rents?— Yee,  they  are. 

Are  they  such  renta  as  would  justify  the  levy  or  the  deduction  of  rates 
from  the  proprietor,  comparing  tbem  with  the  renta  paid  for  good  pro- 
perty ? — Yes,  they  are  such  rents  ;  the  house  which  I  live  in,  and  for 
which  I  pay  rates,  and  pay  8/.  a-year  rent,  is  a  house  of  three  rooms  on 
«  floor,  two  floors,  dctaclied  yard,  and  every  convenience ;  whilst  cottages 
of  a  very  inferior  descripdon,  with  two  rooms  only  on  a  floor,  are  as  high 
rented  and  pay  no  rates. 

Are  the  rents  from  the  inferior  tenements  rigorously  exacted  ? — Yes, 
they  are. 

Are  the  occupants  of  these  bouses  frequently  applicants  for  parochial 
relief? — Yes,  they  are. 

Do  any  numbers  of  them  receive  relief? — Yes,  they  do. 
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What  is  the  average  amount  of  weekly  out-door  relief  given  to  the 
recipients? — Perhaps  about  Ss, 

Then  the  average  relief  is  of  the  average  amount  of  the  rent  of  the 
tenements  you  descri))e  ? — Yes ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
relief  has  gone  to  pay  renti 

If  the  rates  were  duly  exacted,  do  you  think  it  must  follow  that  the 
unduly  high  rents  must  be  lowered  in  proportion  ? — Yes,  they  must. 

If  the  landlords  were  compelled  to  pay  the  rates,  what  would  be  the 
saving  to  the  town  ? — \^.  in  the  pound. 

And  no  additional  burdeu  cast  on  the  labouring  claseesP— No  material 
additional  burden. 

Of  course  the  diminution  of  out-door  relief  would  diminish  the  means 
of  unduly  paying  high  rents  ? — Certainly,  it  would. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  many  of  these  dwellings  is  described 
in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Bland,  the  medical  officer  already  quoted. 

It  may  hereafter  excite  surprise,  that  the  labouring  classes 
have  hitherto  been  left  exposed  to  such  influences  as  those  de- 
scribed in  the  last  evidence,  and  in  the  evidence  pi^evioilsly 
cited,  as  to  the  pernicious  operation  of  exemptions  from  payments 
of  rates  on  the  parties  intended  to  be  benefited. 

My  inquiries  into  the  effects  of  the  administration  of  the  old 
poor  law  brought  before  me  numerous  instances  of  such  devasta- 
tion, the  effects  of  which  Would  not  be  obliterated  during  the  lives 
of  a  generation.  Examples  might  also  be  presented  of  the  de- 
terioration of  property  by  the  irruptions  of  an  ill-regulated  po- 
pulation by  the  running  up  of  undrained  and  badly-constructed 
dwellings  in  the  finest  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  and  other  towns 
throughout  the  country.  Any  regulations  of  the  nature  of  Building 
Acts  confined  to  towns,  or  to  particular  districts,  or  that  were 
unequally  or  oppressively  administered,  must  powerfully  tend  to 
increase  such  evils  to  the  labouring  classes,  to  the  ratepayers, 
ami  to  tlie  owners  of  all  suburban  property. 

Frequent  opportunities  are,  however,  presented  and  commonly 
lost  for  the  erection  of  improved  tenements  for  the  use  of  the 
laboiuing  classes,  on  the  occasion  of  taking  down  old  tene- 
ments and  erecting  new  ones  to  form  new  streets,  under  tlie  autho* 
rity  of  Buildings'  and  Towns'  Improvement  Acts.  It  is  usually 
assumed  that  tlie  general  effect  of  the  "  clearances,"  as  they  are 
called,  occasioned  oy  tlie  formation  of  new  streets,  though  attended 
with  the  present  inconvenience  of  disturbing  the  occupants,  is  ulti- 
mately of  unmixed  advantage,  by  di*iving  them  into  new  and 
better  tenements  in  the  suburbs.  1  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
by  inquiries,  with  tlie  aid  of  the  relieving  officers,  how  far  the 
assumption  is  justified  by  the  experience  of  such  alterations  as  have 
beeu  already  made  in  some  of  tlie  crowded  districts  of  the  metro* 
polis,  by  taking  down  inferiot*  tenements  to  form  new  streets. 

It  is  found  to  be  difficult  to  trace  the  individuals  of  a  popula* 
tion  so  removed,  and  the  inquiries  on  the  subject  are  incomjuete; 
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but  they  tend  to  show  that  the  working  people  make  considerable 
'  sacrifices  to  avoid  being  driven  to  a  distance  from  their  places  of 
work;  diat  the  poorest  struggle  against  removal  to  a  distance 
from  the  opportunities  of  charitable  donations;  and  that  where 
new  habitations  are  not  opened  to  them  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity, 
every  effort  is  made  by  biddings  of  rent  to  gain  lodgings  in  the 
nearest  and  poorest  of  the  old  tenements.  To  the  extent  to  which 
the  displaced  labourers  succeed  in  getting  lodgings  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  certainly  do,  the 
existing  evils  are  merely  snifted,  and,  by  being  shifted,  they  are 
aggravated.  On  a  survey  of  the  newly-built  houses  in  the  suburbs 
■  to  which  displaced  labourers  can  go,  it  appears  that  the  labourer, 
to  use  the  expression  of  Dr.  Ferriar,  is  almost  "  driven  to  hire 
disease,"  for  if  he  do  not  find  any  lodging  near  his  place  of  work, 
he  is  driven  to  a  choice  amongst  tenements  of  the  character  of 
those  found  in  the  parts  of  Kensington  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  without  sewers  or  drains,  without 
water  or  proper  conveniences  on  the  premises^  without  pavements 
or  means  of  cleansing  the  streets;  where  exorbitant  rents  are 
levied,  where  adequate  means  of  moral  or  religious  instruction 
are  yet  unprovided,  and  where  they  will  neither  gain  in  health  nor 
in  morals. 

On  reference  to  such  past  experience  it  appears  to  suggest  itself 
as  an  expedient  arrangement,  that  on  tlie  removal  of  old  tenements 
and  the  occupation  of  the  old  ground  by  building  new  houses  and 
streets  for  a  superior  class  of  tenants,  or  for  public  buildings,  some 
provision  should  be  made  against  the  aggravation  of  the  existing 
evils  as  respects  the  old  occupants  ;  that  it  should  be  required  to 
be  shown,  for  example,  that  appropriate  unoccupied  tenements  are 
in  tlie  market,  and  on  failure  to  do  so,  provisions  might  be  made 
(on  the  principle  of  those  provided  for  preserving  accommodation 
for  the  labouring  classes  in  enclosure  bills)  for  the  construction  of 
appropriate  tenements,  in  which  qualities  of  the  nature  of  those 
described  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  might  be  ensured.  If  the  atten- 
tion and  power  by  which  large  public  alterations  are  obtained 
were,  at  the  same  time,  directed  to  the  construction  of  new  dwell- 
ings for  the  labouring  classes,  instead  of  spreading  existing  evils, 
all  such  alterations  might  certainly,  and  at  remunerative  though 
not  at  increased  rents,  be  made  the  means  of  greatly  improving 
the  condition  of  those  who  stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  attention 
and  aid  for  improvement. 

The  most  important  immediate  general  measure  of  the  nature 
of  a  Building  Act,  subsidiary  to  measures  for  drainage,  would  be 
a  measure  for  regulating  the  increments  of  towns,  and  preventing 
the  continued  reproduction  in  new  districts  of  the  evils  which  have 
depressed  the  health  and  the  condition  of  whole  generations  in  the 
older  districts.  Regulations  of  the  sites  of  town  buildings  have 
comparatively  little  effect  on  the  cost  of  construction^  and  it  may 
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in  general  be  said  that  a  Building  Act  would  effect  what  any  en- 
lightened owner  of  a  district  would  effect  for  himself^  of  laying  it 
out  with  a  view  to  the  most  permanent  advantage ;  or  what  the 
separate  owners  would  effect  for  themselves  if  they  had  the  power 
of  co-operation,  or  if  each  piece  of  work  were  governed  by  enlarged 
public  and  private  views.  Had  Sir  Christopher  Wren  been  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  his  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  London  after 
the  great  fire^  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  the 
most  advantageous  arrangement  for  rendering  the  whole  Fpaoe 
more  productive,  as  a  property  to  the  great  mass  of  the  separate 
interests,  by  whom  the  improvement  was  defeated.  The  most 
successful  improvements  effected  in  the  metropolis  by  openiB|r 
new  lines  of  street,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  openings  pro- 
jected are  approximations  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the  plan 
which  he  laid  down.  The  larger  towns  present  instances  of 
obstructions  of  the  free  current  of  air  even  through  the  principal 
streets,  and  of  deteriorations  which  a  little  foresight  and  the  exer- 
cise of  an  impartial  authority  would  have  prevented.  In  one 
increasing  town,  a  builder  made  a  successful  money  speculation 
by  purchasing  such  plots  of  ground  as  would  enable  him  to  ereet 
impediments  and  extort  compensation  for  their  removal  from  the 
path  of  improvements  in  building.  The  improvements  affecting 
whole  towns  are  also  frequently  frustrated  by  the  active  jealousies 
of  the  occupants  of  rival  streets.  It  would  appear  to  be  possible 
to  provide  an  impartial  authority  to  obtain  and,  on  consulta- 
tion with  the  parties  locally  interested,  to  settle  plans  for 
regulating  the  future  growth  of  towns,  by  laying  down  the  most 
advantageous  lines  for  occupation  with  due  protection  of  the  land- 
owners* mterest.  The  most  serious  omissions  in  the  building  of 
common  houses  are  so  frequently  oversights  as  to  make  it  pro- 
bable, that  if  it  were  required  that  a  plan  of  any  proposed 
building  should  be  deposited  with  a  trustworthy  officer,  with  t 
specification  of  the  arrangements  intended  for  the  attainment  of  the 
essential  objects,  such  as  cleansing  and  ventilation,  the  mere  pre- 
pai-ation  of  the  documont  would  of  itself  frequently  lead  to  the 
detection  of  grievous  defects.  An  examination  of  Mr.  Loudon's 
specification  of  the  requisites  of  cottages  will  show  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  most  important  of  these  are  independent  of  the 
cost  of  construction. 

General  State  of  the  haw  for  the  Protection  of  the  Public 

Health. 

In  a  work  which  is  considered  in  Germany  the  chief  authority 
in  respect  to  the  extensive  administrative  duties  comprehended 
under  the  term  police,*  the  author.  Professor  Mohl,  of  Tubinceoi^ 
in  speaking  of  the  sanitary  police  of  towns,  observes,  that  "  Medical 

*  Mohl.  PolixehWineQKhafl,  yoL  i.  page  135,  Note. 
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police  is  both  in  theory  and  practice  essentially  German,  In 
German  states  only,  as  Austria  and  Pnissia,  has  anything  heen 
done  in  it  systematically;  the  literature  ali^o  ot'medi(;al  police  is 
almost  entirely  German.  Other  states  either  do  nothing  at  all, 
as  England,  the  United  Slates  of  America,  or  only  very  imper- 
fectly, as  France;  where  anything  is  done,  German  principles 
anil  arrangements  are  closely  iuiilated." 

It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  new  towns  and  tha  new  parts  of 
the  old  towns  in  Germany,  as  in  Stuttgard,  Manheim,  Darm- 
stadt, exhibit  striking  marks  of  this  care  in  the  comparative  struc- 
ture and  ari'angements  of  the  houses,  and  in  the  general  adminis-'J 
tralion,  with  a  view  to  the  health  and  pleasure  of  the  populalioOi  f 
which  is  sometimes  impressively  displayed  in  the  superior  condi- 
tion of  (he  public  walks  and  gardens,  as  at  Frankfort  and  Baden- 
Baden.  The  professor's  reproach  is,  however,  scarcely  applicable 
to  ihe  subslantive  English  law,  or  to  the  early  constitutional 
arrangements  in  which  are  found  extensive  and  useful  provisions, 
and  complete  principles  for  the  protection  of  the  public  neahh. 

1st.  So  much  of  the  structural  arrangements  as  depended  on 
drainage  was  provided  for  by  the  Commissioas  of  Sewers,  who  were 
invested  with  valuablepowersby  the  statute  23d  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  5, 
s.  1 ;  the  audiorily  ot  these  Commissions  "  to  be  directed  into 
all  pans  within  this  realm  where  need  shall  require,  according  to 
the  form  ensuing,  to  such  substantial  persons  as  shall  be  named 
by  (he  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  two  chief 
justices,  or  by  three  of  them,  whereof  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  be 
one,"  to  cause  "'  lo  be  made,  corrected  or  repaired,  amended,  put 
down  or  reformed,  as  the  case  shall  require,  walls,  ditches, 
hanks,  gutters,  sewers,  gates,  cullices,  bridges,  streams,  and  other 
deiencca  by  the  coasts  of  the  sea  and  marsh  ground." 

•idly.  The  ancillary  arrangements  as  to  road  cleansing  as  well  as 
road  struclure,  were  provided  for  by  the  highway  laws,  including 
the  provisions  of  the  5th  Eliz.  c.  13,  s.  7,  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
ditches,  &c. 

The  common  law  provided  general  remedies  for  the  redress  of 
injuries,  under  tlie  comprehensive  lille  nuisanre  (nocumentum), 
meaning  anything  by  whidi  the  health  or  the  personal  safety,  or 
the  eonveniences  of  the  subject  might  be  endangered  or  ail'ecled 
injuriously.  By  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the  subject  is  entitled  to 
protection  against  things  which  are  offensive  to  the  senses,  from 
which  no  injury  to  the  tiealth  or  other  injury  can  be  proved  than 
the  often  overlooked  but  serious  injury  of  discomfort,  of  daily  an- 
noyance, as  by  matters  offensive  to  the  sight,  as  by  allowing  blood 
to  flow  in  the  streets;  by  fillh,  by  offensive  smells,  and  by  noises. 
The  injuries  termed  nuisances  were  three-fold, — first,  public  or 
general;  second,  common;  third,  private.  "  Public  is  ihatwhich 
is  a  nuisance  lo  the  whole  realm ;  common  is  that  which  la  to  the 
oommoii  nuisance  of  all  passing  by ;  private  is  that  which  ia  to  a 
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house  or  mill,  &c/*  2  Institute,  406.  A  conimon  nuisance  is 
lieQned  to  be  an  offence  against  the  public  *'  either  by  doing  atlun| 
which  tends  to  the  annoyance  of  all  the  king's  subjects,  or  byQ^ 
glecting  to  do  a  thing  which  the  common  good  requires."  Havk. 
p.  1.  c.  107,  c.  75,  f.  1.  For  the  private  injury  there  was  the 
remedy  by  ci>il  action  ;  for  the  common  and  the  public  injum 
the  remedy  was  by  ir.dictment. 

llie  common-law  obligation  upon  all  owners  of  property  has,  m 
general,  betni  adhered  to  by  the  superior  courts.  '*  Prohibetunu 
quis  faciei  in  sua  quod  nocere  possit  aliefio  ;  et  sic  utere  (uo  ut 
aliciium  non  I  a- das  ^     9  Co.  Rep.  58. 

1  hus,  it  is  hold  to  be  a  common  nuisance  and  indictable  to 
divide  a  messuage  in  a  town  for  poor  people  to  inhabit,  by  wbid) 
it  will  be  more  dangerous  in  time  of  infection.  2  Uoirs  Abridg- 
ment, 130.  Such  indictment  of  one  Brown  for  dividing  a  mes- 
suage in  the  village  of  Hertford  was  held  cood,  and  he  was  put 
to  pload  to  it;  and  it  was  then  said  that  sucn  indictments  are  fre- 
quent in  London  for  dividing  of  messuages. 

The  policy  of  the  common  law  was  endeavoured  to  be  enforced 
by  the  statute  of  the  31st  of  Eliz.  c.  7y  which  provided  tliat  there 
should  not  be  any  inmate  or  more  families  or  households  than 
one  dwelling  or  inhabiting  in  any  one  cottage,  made  or  to  be 
made  or  created,  upon  pain  that  every  owner  or  occupier  of  such 
cot f age,  placing  or  wilfully  suffering  any  such  inmate  or  other 
family  than  one,  should  forfeit  10^.  for  every  month  that  such  in- 
mate or  other  family  than  one  should  dwell  in  it.  The  statute 
provided  that  no  cottage  should  for  the  future  be  built  without 
four  acres  at  the  least  of  land  attached  to  it.  But  this  provision 
did  not  extend  to  cottages  in  towns,  or  for  mineral  works,  navi- 
gation, sheep  coles,  &c.  From  the  number  of  decisions  in  the 
books,  it  would  appear  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  were 
extoubively  enforced  against  the  overcrowding  of  the  tenements, 
but  the  obligation  for  attaching  the  four  acres  of  land  impeded 
the  erection  of  new  tenements,  and  occasioned  inconvenience  and 
led  to  tlic  repeal  of  the  whole  statute,  by  the  15th  Geo.  111. 
cap.  32. 

In  a  temporary  Act  passed  in  the  35th  of  Eliz.  cap.  c,  for  tlje 
reforming  of  the  great  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  that  "  daily 
grow  and  increase  by  reason  of  the  pestering  of  houses  with  divers 
families  harbouring  of  ininates,''  that  occurred  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  it  is  recited  that  the  practice  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  *'  great  infection  of  sickness."  This  eflFect  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  be  perceived  when  the  plague  was  so  frequent  and 
dreadful  in  its  visitations.  The  exemption  from  it  is  ascribed  to 
such  widening  of  the  streets  and  improvements  of  the  houses  as 
took  place  after  the  Fire  of  London. 

But  we  appreliend  that  the  common-law  remedy  still  remains 
in  force  as  against  the  owners  of  tenements  which  are  a  nuisance. 
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It  was  decided  in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Pedley,  temp.  1834,  1st 
Adolphus  and  Ellis,  822  :— 

"  That  if  the  owner  of  land  erect  a  building  which  is  a  nuisance, 
or  of  which  the  occupation  is  likely  to  produce  a  nuisance,  and 
let  the  land,  he  is  liable  to  an  indictment  for  such  nuisance  being 
continued  or  created  during  the  term. 

**  So  he  is  if  he  let  a  building  which  requires  particular  care  to 
prevent  the  occupation  from  being  a  nuisance,  and  the  nuisance 
occur  for  want  of  such  care  on  the  part  of  the  tenant. 

*'  That  if  a  party  buy  the  reversion  during  a  tenancy,  and  the 
tenant  afterwards  during  his  term  erect  a  nuisance,  the  reversioner 
is  not  liable  for  it ;  but  if  such  reversioner  relet,  or  having  an 
opportunity  to  determine  the  tenancy  omit  to  do  so,  allowing  the 
nuisance  to  continue,  he  is  liable  for  such  continuance.  Per 
Littledale,  J. 

''  And  such  purchaser  is  liable  to  be  indicted  for  the  continuing 
of  the  nuisance  if  the  original  reversioner  would  have  been  liable^ 
though  the  purchaser  has  had  no  opportunity  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  tenant's  interest  or  abating  the  nuisance.'* 

The  stopping  of  wholesome  air  is  held  to  be  a  nuisance  as  well 
as  the  stopping  of  the  light.  Co.  9  Will.,  Aldred,  57.  In  the 
case  of  Lewes  t?.  Keene,  Trin.  Term.  Jac.  Rex,  it  was  held  by 
the  court — *'  that  the  light  which  cometh  in  by  the  windowes^ 
being  an  essential  part  of  the  house,  by  which  he  hath  three  great 
commodities,  that  is  to  say,  air  for  his  health,  light  for  his  profit, 
prospect  for  his  pleasure,  mav  not  be  taken  away  no  more  tiiau  a 
part  of  his  house  may  be  pulled  down,  whereby  to  erect  the  next 
house  adjoining.  And  with  this  resolution  agreeth  the  case  of 
Eldred,  reported  by  Sir  Edw.  Coke,  in  his  Ninth  Report,  fol.  58, 
where  he  showeth  the  ancient  form  of  the  action  upon  the  case  to 
be  qvxid  messvagium  horrida  tenebritate  obscuratum  facit ;  but 
if  there  be  hinderance  only  of  the  prospect  by  the  new  erected 
house,  and  not  of  the  air,  not  of  the  light,  then  an  action  of  the 
case  will  not  lye,  insomuch  that  the  prospect  is  only  a  matter  of 
delight,  and  Qot  of  necessity." 

The  corruption  of  the  water  is  an  offence  at  common  law,  and 
was  early  the  subject  of  a  statutory  provision.  In  the  earlier 
periods  the  power  of  the  legislature  was  directly  exercised  for  the 
abatement  of  nuisances.  I  am  favoured  by  the  following  illustra- 
tions fi'om  a  collection  of  records  upon  the  subject  made  by  Mr, 
T.  D,  Hardy,  of  the  Record  Office  in  the  Tower : — 

The  first  extract  shows  that  sea-coal  was  in  use  in  London  much 
earlier  than  is  commonly  supposed  : — 

^  Patent  RoU,  16  Edw,  L— The  king  to  hi«  beloved  and  faithful 
Thomas  de  Weylaund,  John  de  Luvetot,  John  de  Cobeham,  and  Ralph 
iLe  Sand wico,  custos  of  hi«  city  of  London,  greeting :  From  tbe  complaint  of 
Biauy  peraoiw,  we  uadentand  thu  Boany  people  ere  deng^rouely  eggrieyed 
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by  the  furnaces  of  lime  which  are  built  in  the  aud  city  and  ita  suboAai 
and  in  Southwark ;  because  the  lime  which  formerly  uaed  to  be  banft 
with  wood,  ia  now  burnt  with  sea  coal,  by  which  the  air  there  ia  affected 
and  cofTTupted,  to  the  great  danger  of  persona  frequenting  thoae  perta  aal 
dwelUng  around  them :  we,  therefore,  being  willing  to  aflfbrd  a  fittiii| 
remedy  for  this,  have  appointed  you  to  aee  thoae  fumaoea,  and  remofc 
the  danger  and  nuisances  which  threaten  from  them  in  theae  daya,  and 
to  order  further  coDceming  them  according  to  your  discretion,  as  yon 
shall  see  most  expedient  for  the  common  use  and  aafety ;  and  theienire 
we  command  you,  that  taking  with  you  our  aheriflb  of  London  and  onr 
bailiffs  of  Southwark,  you  perform  the  premises  with  diligence.  We 
have  also  commanded  the  same  sheriffs  and  baili£&  that  at  a  certain  day, 
which  you  shall  make  kno^n  to  them,  they  attend  to  thia  with  yon,  in 
form  aforesaid.  Witness,  Edmund  Earl  of  CJomwall,  at  WestminaCer, 
on  the  26th  day  of  May." 

^  "  A.o.  1290,18  Edw.  I.— The  Carmelite  Friars  of  London,  the  Frian- 
preachers,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  others,  petition  Parliament  ta 
abate  a  nuisance  (viz.  a  great  stench)  near  them  which  they  cannot  en- 
dure, and  which  prevents  them  from  performing  their  religious  duties, 
and  from  which  several  of  the  monks  had  died.  (Petit  in  Pari.  18  Edw.  L) 

**  35  Edw.  I. — The  mayor  of  Loudon  is  commanded  to  prevent  per- 
sons from  lighting  furnaces  near  the  Tower  of  London  during  the  stay 
of  the  Queen  and  the  nobles  at  the  tower,  because  the  air  is  corrupted 
and  infection  generated  by  the  insalubrity  of  the  air  on  account  of  the 
said  furnaces.  (Rot.  claus.  35  Edw.  L) 

'*  A.o.  1320.  14  Edw.  II.— The  inhabiUnts  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Smithfield  complain  to  Parliament  that  welb  and  ditchea  are  dug  there 
without  the  king*8  license,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  and  pas- 
sengers. The  mayor  and  corporation  of  London  are  thereupon  ordered 
to  see  that  such  nuisances  are  abated.  (Petit,  in  Pari.  14  Edw.  II.) 

"  A.D.  1330,  4  Edw.  III.— The  chancellor  and  University  of  Cam- 
bridge petition  Parliament  that  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Cambridge 
may  be  constrained  to  scour  the  ditch  of  the  town,  which  is  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  (Petit,  in  Pari.  4  Edw.  III.) 

"44  Edw.  III. — The  butchers  of  London  are  forbidden  to  slaughter 
cattle  within  that  city,  or  throw  entrails  into  the  river  Thames,  on  for- 
feiture of  the  carcase  and  imprisonment  (Rot.  claus.  44  Edw.  III.) 

"  A.D.  1370,  3  Rich.  II.— The  inhabitants  of  Smithfield  and  Holbom 
complain  of  the  infection  of  the  air  from  butchers  slaughtering  cattle,  ftc^ 
and  casting  entrails  into  the  ditches.  (Petit,  in  Pari.  3  Rich.  II.) 

*' By  Stat.  12th  Rich.  II.  c.  13. — None  shall  cast  any  garbage  or  dung 
or  filth  into  ditches,  waters,  or  other  places  within  or  near  any  city  or 
town,  on  pain  of  punishment  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  his  discretion. 

"  Butchers  of  London  shall  erect  a  slaughter-house  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  thither  carry  off  their  offals,  which,  when  cut  into 
pieces,  shall  be  carried  in  boats,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  ebb 
cast  into  the  river.  (Rot.  Pari.  16  Rich.  II.) 

"  A.n.  1392,  16  Rich.  II. — It  is  enacted  that  the  butchers  of  London 
shall  not  slaughter  therein  any  swine  or  other  beasts  for  sale.  (Rot.  Pwl. 
16  Rich.  II.) 

**  Same  date. — All  filth,  &c.  ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  removed  firom 
both  banks  of  the  Thames  between  the  palace  of  Westminster  and  the 
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power  of  London ;  and  butchers  or  others  are  prohibited  from  casting 
entrails,  &c.  into  the  river  on  penalty  of  40/.  (Ibid.) 

**  Parliament  forbids  all  persons  from  throwing  dung,  garbage,  or  entrails 
of  slaughtered  beasts  into  rivers  or  waters  near  cities  or  towns  to  corrupt 
the  air  and  cause  infection.  (Rot.  claus.  4  Hen.  IV.) 

'*  The  Chancellor  is  authorized  to  treat  touching  the  non-rebuHding  of 
two  forges  in  Fleet-street,  London,  demolished  in  a  riot,  as  straitening 
the  said  street."  (Rot.  Pari.  18  Hen.  VI.) 

We  find  the  authority  of  Parliament  exercised  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  to  restrain  a  nuisance.     In  the  4th  of  his  reign,  c.  3. 

"  Item,  it  was  shewed  by  a  petition  put  to  the  king,  our  said  sovereign 
lord,  in  the  said  Parliament,  by  his  subjects  and  parishioners  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Faith's  and  St.  Gregory's  in  London,  near  adjoining  unto 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul's,  that  whereas  great  concourse  of  people 
as  well  of  his  royal  person  as  of  other  great  lords  and  states  with  otner 
his  true  subjects,  oftentimes  was  had  unto  the  said  cathedral  church,  and 
that  for  the  most  part  throughout  the  parishes  aforesaid  the  which  often- 
times been  greatly  annoyed  and  distempered  by  corrupt  airs  engendered 
in  the  said  parishes,  by  occasion  of  blood  and  other  foulis  things  by 
reason  of  the  slaughter  of  beasts  and  scalding  of  swine,  had  and  done  in 
the  butchery  of  St.  Nicholas's  flesh  shambles,  whose  corruption  and  foul 
ordure  by  violence  of  unclean,  corrupt,  and  putrefied  waters  is  borne 
down  through  the  said  parishes,  &c.,  complaint  whereof  at  many  and 
divers  seasons  also  by  the  space  of  sixteen  years  continually,  as  well  by 
canons  aud  petty  canons  of  the  said  cathedral  church,  landlords  there,  as 
also  by  many  other  of  the  king's  subjects,  of  right  honest  behaviour, 
hath  been  made  unto  divers  mayors  and  aldermen  of  the  City  of  London 
and  no  remedy  had  ne  found ;  that  it  may  please  our  said  sovereign  lord 
of  his  abundant  grace,  to  provide  for  the  conservation  as  well  of  his  most 
royal  person,  as  to  succour  his  poor  subjects  and  suppliants  in  this  be- 
half, considering  that  in  few  noble  cities  and  towns,  or  none  within 
Christendon,  whereat  travelling  men  havelaboured,  the  common  slaughter* 
house  of  beasts  should  be  kept  in  any  special  part  within  the  walls  of 
the  same,  lest  it  might  engender  sickness  unto  the  destruction  of  the 
people." 

Therefore  it  is  enacted  that  butchers  shall  not  slay  beasts  within 
the  walls  of  London;  and  that  this  law  be  observed  in  every 
walled  town  *'  except  Berwick  and  Carlisle.** 

The  courts,  however,  have  always  had  regard  to  the  convenience 
of  trade :  thus  it  was  held, — 

*'  Si  homme  fait  candells  deins  un  vill,  per  qui  il  cause  un  noysom 
sent  al  inhabitants,  uncore  ceo  nest  ascun  nusans  car  le  needfulness  de 
eux  dispensers  ove  le  noisomness  del  smell,**    (2  Roll's  Abr.  139.) 

But  this  decision  has  been  doubted,  "  Because/*  says  Serjeant 
Hawkins,  PL  Cor.  190,  c.  75,  ''whatever  necessity  there  maybe 
that  candles  be  made,  it  cannot  be  pretended  to  be  necessary  to 
make  them  in  a  town,  and  that  the  trade  of  a  brewer  is  as  ne- 
cessary as  that  of  a  chandler ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that 
a  brewhouse  erected  in  such  an  inconvenient  place  where  the 
business  cannot  be  carried  on  without  incommoding  greatly  the 
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nnghbourboad  may  be  indicted  as  a  oommon  nuisaiioe.  A 
merit  was  made  to  a  Leet  for  erecting  a  glas»-hoiifie ;  andTwiadMi^ 
J.,  said  be  had  knotm  an  infbnnadon  adjudged  against  one  fi>r 
erectins:  a  brevrbouse  near  Serjeants*  Inn ;  but  it  was  insbted 
tbat  a  man  ougbt  not  to  be  punished  for  erecting  anything  ne- 
cessary for  the  exercise  of  his  lawful  trade  ;  and  it  being  answeted 
that  it  ought  to  be  in  convenient  places  where  it  may  not  be  a 
nuisance,  the  other  justices  doubted,  and  SLgreed  that  it  was  un- 
lawful only  to  erect  such  things  near  the  King^s  palace."  Vent. 
26.  Pasch.  21,  Car.  2.  Recently,  however,  when  some  architects 
and  medical  gentlemen  went  to  the  top  of  Buckingham  Palace 
to  examine  it  preparatory  to  its  occupation  by  Her  Majesty,  they 
were  assailed  by  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  the  chimney  of  the  fur- 
nace of  a  neighbouring  brewery ;  and  the  nuisance  remains  to  the 
present  time  in  full  force^  notwithstanding  the  statutory  pnmsioos 
against  it. 

Wliere  the  defendant  in  his  business  as  a  prints  employed  a 
steam-engine,  which  produced  a  continued  noise  and  vibration  in 
the  plaintiflTs  apartment  which  adjoined  the  premises  of  the 
defendant,  this  was  held  to  be  a  nuisance.  The  Duke  of  North- 
umberland r.  Clowes,  C.  P.,  at  Westminster,  A.  D.,  1824. 

The  earlier  sanitary  regulations  were  frequently  set  forth  in  the 
provisions  of  the  local  Acts  for  the  regulation  of  the  streets.  From 
the  early  street  remilations  of  the  city  of  London,  we  find  that 
the  purity  of  the  nver  and  of  the  contributary  streams  was  zea- 
lously regarded ;  the  ward  inquests  were  specially  charged  to 
inquin 


'*  If  any  manner  of  person  cast  or  lay  dung,  ordure,  rubbish,  sea-coal 
du«t,  rushes,  or  any  other  noiant,  in  the  river  of  Thames,  Walbrook, 
Fleet,  or  other  ditches  of  this  city,  or  in  the  open  streets,  ways,  or  lanes 
within  this  city. 

"  Also,  if  any  person  in  or  after  a  great  rain  falleth,  or  at  any  other 
time,  sweep  any  dung,  ordure,  rubbish,  rushes,  sea-coal  dust,  or  any  other 
thing  noiant  down  into  the  channel  of  any  street  or  lane,  whereby  the 
common  course  there  is  let,  and  the  same  things  noiant  driven  down 
into  the  said  water  of  Thames." 

But  when  it  is  considered  how  few  of  the  streets  were  paved,  or 
scwored,  or  drained,  the  following  regulation  indicates  what  must 
have  been  their  condition  and  the  habits  of  the  inhabitants: — 

"  No  man  shall  cast  any  urine-boles  or  ordure-boles  into  the  street  by 
day  or  night,  afore  the  hour  of  nine  in  the  night :  and  also  he  shall  not 
cast  it  out,  biit  bring  it  down,  and  lay  it  in  the  channel,  under  the  pain 
of  three  shillings  and  four-pence ;  and  if  he  do  cast  it  upon  any  person's 
head,  the  party  to  have  a  lawful  recompense,  if  he  have  hurt  thereby,'* 

The  state  in  which  the  streets  were  under  such  regulations  is 
indicated  in  the  proclamations  issued  at  the  time  of  me  Plague, 
IdOU,  to  *' warue  all  inhabitants   against  their  houses  to  keep 
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channels  clear  from  filthy  (by  onlie  turning  y  t)  aside^  that  the  water 
may  have  passage." 

The  prominent  provisions  of  the  modem  Sewers*  and  Street 
Acts  are  those  which  contain  penalties  against  the  most  effectual 
means  of  street-cleansing, — ^that  by  disdiarging  the  street  refuse 
through  the  sewers;  but  whilst  the  local  legislation  was  deficient  in 
principle  in  the  main  provisions,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  multitude 
of  particular  provisions  against  nuisances  and  obstructions,  which 
would  argue  the  most  extensive  foresight.  The  nature  of  the  pro- 
visions habitually  resorted  to  are  illustrated  in  the  statute  of  4th 
Geo.  IV.  c.  50,  s.  1,  for  building  the  new  London  Bridce.* 

''  Every  man  may  abate  a  common  nuiscmce."  Br.  Nuisance. 
**  The  nuisance  may  be  abated,  that  is,  taken  away  or  removed  by 
the  agrieved  thereby,  so  as  he  commits  no  riot  in  doing  of  it  * 
"  And  the  reason,'*  says  Blackstone,  "  why  the  law  allows  thi« 
private  and  summary  method  of  doing  one's-self  justice,  is  because 
injuries  of  this  kind  which  obstruct  or  annoy  such  things  as  are  of 
daily  convenience  and  use  require  an  immediate  remedy,  and 
cannot  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice." 
Com.  B.  iii.  6.     And  the  annotator  adds,  "  The  security  of  the 

*  '*  Or  shall  on  the  said  bridge,  or  in  any  street  or  place  within  the  distance 
aforesaid  (all  the  legislation  was  restricted  to  ''fifty yards")  from  either  end 
thereof,  hoop,  fire,  cleanse,  wash,  or  scald  any  cask  or  tub ;  or  hew,  saw,  or  cut 
any  stone,  wood  or  timber;  or  bore  any  timber ;  or  make  or  repair,  or  wash  or  clean 
any  coach,  chaise,  wageon,  sledge  or  other  carriage,  or  the  wheel,  body,  springs,  or 
other  part  of  any  eo£ak,  chaise,  waggon,  sledge,  or  other  carriage  (except  such  as 
may  want  immediate  repair  from  any  sudden  accident  on  the  spot,  aud  which 
cannot  be  conveniently  removed  for  that  purpose);  or  wet,  slack,  or  mix  any  lime; 
or  wet,  mix  or  make  any  mortar ;  or  shoe,  bleed,  or  farry  any  horse  or  other  beast, 
unless  in  case  of  sudden  accident;  or  clean,  dress,  drive,  or  turn  looie  any  hoise, 
or  otlier  beast,  or  cattle ;  or  show  or  expose  any  stallion  or  stouehorse ;  or  show 
or  expose,  or  exercise  or  expose  to  sale  any  horse  or  other  beast;  or  kill  or 
slaughter,  or  scald,  singe,  dress  or  cut  up  any  animal,  either  wholly  or  in  part ; 
or  cause  or  permit  any  blood  to  run  from  any  slaughter-house,  butcher's -shop  or 
shamble  into  any  of  the  streets  or  places  within  the  distance  aforesaid  from  the 
said  bridge ;  or  shall  sell  or  assist  in  selling  by  auction  or  public  sale,  any 
cattle,  gocras,  wares,  merchandise,  or  thing  or  things  whatsoeTer ;  or  hang  up  of 
expose  to  sale,  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  hanged  up,  placed  or  exposed  to  sale,  any 
coods,  wares,  or  merchandize  whatever,  or  any  fruit,  vegetables,  or  garden*stun, 
butchers'  meat,  or  other  matter  or  thing  upon  tne  said  bridge ;  or  in,  or  upon,  or  so 
as  to  project  over  or  upon  the  footway  or  carriageway  of  the  said  streets  or  placet 
within  the  distance  aforesaid,  or  beyond  the  line,  or  on  the  outside  of  the  window 
or  windows  of  the  house,  shop,  or  place  at  which  the  same  shall  be  so  hanged  up^ 
placed,  or  exposed  to  sale,  or  so  as  to  olmtruct  or  incommode  the  passage  of  any 
person  or  carriage  :  or  leave  open  after  sunset  the  door  or  window  of  any  cellar,  or 
other  underg^und  room  or  apartment,  without  having  placed  or  left  a  sufficient 
light  therein  to  warn  and  prevent  persons  pasting  in  the  streets  and  public  placet 
within  the  distance  aforesaid  from  the  said  bridge,  from  falling  into  such  cellfirs  or 
other  underg^und  rooms  or  apartments ;  or  bait,  or  cause  to  be  baited  any  bull  or 
other  animal;  or  thruw  at  any  cock  or  fowl  in  the  manner  called  cock-throwing,  or 
set  up  any  fowl  to  l)e  thrown  at  in  such  manner  ;  or  play  at  foot-ball,  or  at  any  other 
game  on  the  said  bridge,  or  within  such  distance  as  aforesaid,  to  the  annoyance  of  an^ 
inhabitant  or  inhabitants,  or  passenger  or  passengers,"  ****'*  or  wilfully  permit 
or  suffer  any  horse,  or  other  beast  or  cattle  which  such  person  may  be  riding  or  dHving« 
or  leading,  to  go  thereon ;  or  shall  tie  or  fasten  any  horse  or  other  cattle  to  any 
house,  wall,  fence,  jiost,  tree,  or  other  thing  whatsoever,  across  any  of  the  highways, 
footways,  or  foot-pafeaionti  of  tlM  ttid  bridge,  of  withta  tho  distance  BkHmA/* 

il1     . 
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lives  and  property  may  sometimes  require  so  speedy  a  remedy  as  n<A 
to  allow  time  to  call  on  the  person  on  whose  property  the  mischief 
has  arisen  to  remedy  it.  Pardon  for  a  nuisance  is  void  as  for  the 
continuance  thereof."     3  Cro.  Jac.  492,  Dewell  v.  Saunders. 

State  of  the  Special  Authorities  for  reclaiming  the  Execution  of 
the  Laws  for  the  Protection  of  the  Public  Health, 

The  most  important^  perhaps,  because  the  most  cheap  and 
accessible  authority  for  reclaiming  the  execution  of  the  law  for 
the  protection  of  the  subject  against  nuisances^  for  punishing  par- 
ticular violations  of  it,  was  vested  in  the  Courts  Leet.  The  statute 
of  the  view  of  Frankpledge,  13  Edw.  II.,  directs  inquiry  to  be 
made  of  waters  turned,  or  stopped,  or  brought  from  their  right 
course,  and  obstructions  in  ditches  were  presentable  at  the  LfOet ; 
but  the  stopping  up  a  watering-place  for  cattle  was  held  not  to  be 
presentible  as  a  common  nuisance.  (40  Lit.  56  a.)  The  juries, 
commonly  called  "annoyance  juries,"  impanelled  to  serve  on  Courts 
Leet  in  towns,  are  accustomed  to  perambulate  their  districts  to 
judge  of  nuisances  upon  the  view.  But  the  state  of  thb  machinery 
will  be  seen  in  the  state  of  the  evils  which  come  within  its  Juris- 
diction. 

With  all  this  legal  strength,  however,  there  is  scarcely  one  town 
in  England  which  we  have  found  in  a  low  sanitary  coniiUtion,  nor 
scarcely  one  village  marked  as  the  abode  of  fever,  that  does  not 
present  an  example  of  standing  violations  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
infliction  of  public  and  common  as  well  as  of  private  injuries,  the 
tenements  overcrowded,  streets  replete  with  injurious  nuisances, 
the  streams  of  pure  water  polluted,  and  the  air  rendered  noisome. 

The  chimneys  of  the  furnaces  which  darken  the  atmospheres, 
and  pour  out  volumes  of  smoke  and  soot  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
populous  towns,  afford  most  frequent  examples  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  local  administration,  and  the  contempt  of  the  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  against  nuisances  which  are  specially 
provided  for. 

Most  modern  private  Acts  contain  penalties  on  gas-companies 
permitting  their  washings  to  contaminate  streams,  or  using  for 
steam-engines  furnaces  which  do  not  consume  their  own  smoke. 
The  general  statute,  1  and  2  Geo.,  IV.  c.  41,  empowers  the  court 
to  award  costs  to  the  prosecutor  of  those  who  use  such  furnaces. 
Where  the  grievance  may  be  remedied  by  altering  the  construction 
of  the  furnace  employed  in  the  working  of  engines  by  steam,  the 
court  may  make  an  order  for  preventing  the  nuisance  in  future. 

The  specific  effects  of  an  excess  of  smoke  on  the  general 
health  of  a  town  population  has  not  been  distinguish^,  but 
from  the  comparatively  high  average  of  mortality  amongst  the 
middle  classes  in  situations  undistinguished  by  coniined  residences, 
or  defective  drainage,  or  anything  but  an  excessively  smoky 
atmosphere ;  from  the  comparatively  rapid  improvement  of  con- 
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valescents  on  removal  to  purer  atmospheres,  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  the  prejudicial  effect  is  much  more  considerable 
than  is  commonly  apprehended  even  by  medical  practitioners. 
As  the  smoke  in  Manchester  and  other  towns  becomes  more  dense^ 
the  vegetation  declines ;  and  even  in  the  suburbs  the  more  delicate 
species  die.  Dr,  Baker,  in  his  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  town  of  Derby,  after  adverting  to  the  state  of  the  places  of 
work  as  affecting  the  health  of  the  operations,  proceeds  to  notice 
the  effects  of  the  smoke ; — 

"  The  next  general  cause  of  injury  to  public  health,  and  connected 
with  the  foregoing,  is  the  corruption  of  the  air  caused  by  the  torrents  of 
black  smoke  that  issue  from  the  manufactory  chimneys,  the  nuisance  from 
which  is  much  augmented  in  heavy  and  moist  states  of  the  atmosphere. 
There  is  a  law  by  which  those  who  most  offend,  as  regards  their  chimneys, 
can  be  punished ;  but  of  course  the  magistrates  are  not  also  prosecutors, 
whilst  private  individuals,  being  unwilling  to  become  informers,  little  is 
done  to  check  this  nuisance ;  and  such  is  the  state  of  the  air,  that  in 
gardens  in  the  town  none  but  deciduous  shrubs  can  be  kept  alive." 

Besides  the  prejudicial  effects  on  the  health  of  the  population  by 
the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  air  that  is  breathed,  a 
serious  effect  is  created  by  its  operation  as  an  impediment  to  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  habits  of  personal  and  household 
cleanliness  amongst  the  working  classes.  Even  upon  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  the  nuisance  of  an  excess  of  smoke,  occasioned  by 
ignorance  and  culpable  carelessness,  operates  as  a  tax  increasing 
the  wear  and  tear  of  linen  and  the  expense  of  washing,  to  all 
who  live  within  the  range  of  the  mismanaged  chimneys.  In  the 
suburbs  of  Manchester,  for  example,  linen  will  be  as  dirty  in  two 
or  three  dajrs  as  it  would  be  even  in  the  suburbs  of  London  in  a 
week.  One  person  stated  that,  on  the  Isle  of  Arran,  a  shirt  was 
cleaner  at  the  end  of  a  week's  wear  than  at  Manchester  at  the  end 
of  a  day's. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  oppressive  tax  occasioned  by  the  careless- 
ness ;  Mr,  Thomas  Cubitt,  the  eminent  builder,  when  examined 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  asked, — 

"  Suppose  it  were  intended  to  build  a  row  of  houses,  would  you  not 
suffer  them  to  be  built  unless  there  was  a  sewer  provided  ? — I  would 
not  allow  a  house  to  be  built  anywhere  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
there  was  a  good  drainage,  and  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  water.  I 
think  that  there  should  be  some  public  officer  responsible  for  that;  that 
there  should  be  surveys  of  every  district,  so  that  the  officer  should  be 
aware  whether  the  sewers  were  provided  or  not.  I  think  there  should 
be  an  officer  paid  at  the  public  expense,  who  should  be  responsible  for 
that.  I  think  they  should  not  be  appointed  by  the  district;  there  should 
be  no  favouritism  of  that  kind ;  but  public  officers,  changed  from  point 
to  point,  to  take  care  of  all  public  nuisances.  With  respect  to  manufac- 
tories, here  are  a  great  number  driven  by  competition  to  work  in  the 
cheapest  way  they  can.  A  man  puts  up  a  steam-engine,  and  sends  oat 
an  immense  quantity  of  smoke ;  perhaps  he  creates  a  great  deal  of  foul 
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and  bad  gas ;  that  is  all  let  loose.  Where  his  returns  aie  lOOOL  s-mantib, 
if  he  would  spend  5/.  a-month  more  he  would  make  that  completely  harm* 
less ;  but  he  says,  *  I  am  not  bound  to  do  that/  and  therefore  he  woiln  at 
cheaply  as  he  can,  and  the  public  suffer  to  an  extent  beyond  all  calcola- 
tiou.  I  look  upon  it  it  has  this  effect :  a  gentleman  comea  to  London, 
and  lives  in  London ;  I  will  suppose  he  fits  up  his  house  in  the  beat  stvle 
he  can ;  he  has  a  taste  for  good  pictures  and  upholstery,  and  so  on.  Aner 
a  time  the  smoke  has  destroyed  them,  and  he  is  disappointed  and 
annoyed,  and  the  effect  is  he  is  brought  down  in  his  feelings  in  a  d^;ree 
from  the  state  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  have  things." 

The  appearance  of  the  towns  on  the  Sunday,  when  nearly  all 
the  furnaces  are  stopped,  when  there  is  little  more  than  the  smoke 
from  the  dwelling-houses,  when  everything  is  comparatively  bright, 
and  the  distant  hills  and  surrounding  country  that  are  never  visi- 
ble though  the  atmosphere  of  the  town  in  the  week-days  may  be 
seen  across  it,  presents  nearly  the  appearance  which  such  tawos 
would  assume  on  the  working  days,  if  the  laws  were  duly  executed, 
and  the  excessive  smoke  of  the  furnaces  prevented.  On  inquiry 
of  a  peace-officer  acting  where  redress  is  provided  for  under  a 
local  Act,  how  it  was  that  the  dereliction  of  duty  occurred  that 
was  visible  in  the  dense  black  clouds  that  darkened  the  town,  he 
replied  that  the  chief  members  of  the  Board  were  the  persons 
whose  furnace-chimneys  were  most  in  fsiult,  and  he  appealed  whe- 
ther a  man  in  his  condition  was  to  be  expected  to  prosecute  his 
patrons  ? 

Tlie  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  excess  of  smoke  and 
of  luieonsumed  gas  by  which  the  metropolis  and  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  manufactories  are  oppressed,  is  preventible  by  the  exer- 
cise of  care  in  the  management  of  the  fires  of  the  furnaces.  And 
here  also  the  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  nuisance  are  mea- 
sures of  economy. 

Many  witnesses  whose  opinions  are  enforced  by  practical  ex- 
amples, state  confidently  that  such  nuisances  are  generally 
the  result  of  ignorance  or  carelessness.  Amongst  others  we 
may  cite  the  authority  of  Mr.'  Ewart,  the  inspector  of  machinery 
to  the  Admiralty,  residing  at  Her  Majesty's  Dock-yard  a1  Wool- 
wich, where  the  chimney  of  the  manufactory  under  his  immediate 
superintendence,  regulated  according  to  his  directions,  offers  an 
example  of  the  little  smoke  that  need  be  occasioned  from  steam- 
engine  furnaces  if  care  be  exercised.  He  states  that  no  peculiar 
machinery  is  used ;  the  stoker  or  fire-keeper  is  only  required  to 
exercise  care  in  not  throwing  on  too  much  coal  at  once,  and  to 
open  the  furnace  door  in  such  slight  degree  as  to  admit  occa- 
sionally the  small  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  requisite  to  effect 
complete  combustion.  Mr.  Ewart  also  states  that  if  the  fire  be 
properly  managed,  there  will  be  a  saving  of  fuel.  The  extent  of 
smoke  denotes  the  extent  to  which  the  combustion  is  incomplete. 
The  chimney  belonging  to  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Peter  Fairbaira, 
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engineer  at  Leeds>  also  presents  an  example  and  a  contrast  to  the 
chimneys  of  nearly  all  the  other  manufactories  which  overcast 
that  town.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a  chimney  belonging  to  another 
manufactory,  pouring  out  dense  clouds  of  smoke ;  whilst  the  chim- 
ney at  Mr.  Fairbairn*s  manufactory  presents  the  appearance  of 
no  greater  quantity  of  smoke  than  of  some  private  houses.  Mr. 
Fairbairn  stated,  in  answer  to  inquiries  upon  this  subject,  that  he 
uses  what  is  called  Stanley's  feeding  machinery^  which  graduates 
the  supply  of  coal  so  as  to  produce  nearly  complete  combustion. 
After  the  fire  is  once  lighted,  little  remains  to  the  ignorance  or  the 
carelessness  of  the  stoker.  Mr.  Fairbairn  also  states  that  his 
consumption  of  fuel  in  his  steam-engine  furnaces,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  his  immediate  neighbours,  is  proportionately  less. 
The  engine  belonging  to  the  cotton-mills  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton, 
of  Hyde,  near  Stockport,  affords  to  the  people  of  that  town  an 
example  of  the  extent  to  which,  by  a  little  care,  they  might  be 
relieved  of  the  thick  cloud  of  smoke  by  which  the  district  is 
oppressed. 

At  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  and  others,  held  at  Leeds,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  nuisance  of  the  smoke  of  furnaces,  and  to 
discuss  the  various  plans  for  abating  it,  the  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  "  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  smoke 
arising  from  steam-engine  fires  and  furnaces  can  be  consumed, 
and  that,  too,  without  injury  to  the  boilers,  and  with  a  saving  of 
fuel.*'  Notice  of  legal  proceedings  being  given  against  Messrs. 
Meux,  the  brewers  in  London,  for  a  nuisance  arising  from  the 
chimneys  of  two  furnaces,  they  found  that  by  using  anthracite 
coal  they  abated  the  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  saved 
200/.  per  annum.  The  West  Middlesex  Water  Company,  by 
diminishing  the  smoke  of  their  furnaces  saved  1000/.  per  annum. 

The  gas-companies  in  the  city  of  London  were  mdicted  for 
throwing  their  refuse  into  tlie  Thames,  and  compelled  to  dispose  of 
it  other^i'ise;  and  they  found  out  that  they  had  been  guilty  of 
waste  as  well  as  of  nuisance ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  of 
what  was  formerly  cast  away  has  now  become  an  important  article 
of  commerce. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  Courts  Leet  have  generally  fallen  into 
desuetude.  In  illustration  of  the  feeble  tenure  on  which  they  were 
held,  I  may  mention  that  in  some  instances,  where  it  has  been 
necessary  to  disallow  payments  of  fees  paid  to  the  officers  of  those 
courts  from  the  poor's  rates,  the  stewards  have  stated  that  they 
should  hereafter  discontinue  the  courts  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  did  so.  In  the  towns.  Courts  Leet  are  sometimes  held,  and 
and  inquest  juries  appointed ;  but  it  is  objected  to  these  bodies, 
and  frequently  to  the  bodies  constituted  under  local  acts,  that  they 
are  usually  composed  of  tradesmen  who  attend  unwillingly  and  at 
an  inconvenient  sacrifice  of  time ;  who  can  have  little  or  no  in- 
formation in  respect  to  the  evils  in  question ;  who  have  no  arrange- 
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menis  to  bring  the  evils  in  qucsdoa  before  them ;  no  time  to 
such  iaformation  as  may  be  brought  before  them  casoally ;  fittk 
interest  and  scarcelv  anv  real  responsiUIitf  imposed  ibr  eBraring 
any  mastery  of  it ;  and  neither  time  nor  adequate  means  aft  their 
disposal  for  the  removal  of  such  enls  as  those  in  question  what 
they  are  presented  to  them,  and  proved  to  exists  Thus :  two 
persons  of  respeciability  who  were  unexpectedly  called  upon  to 
serve  on  a  jur\-  of  this  description  in  the  metropolis,  state  that»  as 
they  had  no  properly  qualified  officer  to  instruct  them,  they  were 
only  directed  to  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  the  aecidenfal 
presence  of  a  builder. 

*'  When  we  were  sworn  in,  we  went  over  the  district :  we  went 
throogh  many  places  which  were  disgustinf^lj  filthy,  that  I  have  since 
learned  were  places  where  there  is  alwajs  fever,  but  we  were  not  told 
about  it ;  the  afflicted  knew  nothing  of  our  ouming,  and  we  had  no  me- 
dical officer,  or  means  to  enable  us  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  nui- 
sances which  would  endanger  the  public  health. 

^  The  number  of  persons  sworn  in  was  twenty-four,  of  whom  I  ean 
remember  six  were  publicans  (at  one  or  other  of  whose  houses  we 
dined  on  the  days  of  meeting),  one  or  two  cheesemongen»  three  or  four 
tailors  or  drapers,  one  builder,  and  one  bricklayer ;  the  trades  or  occu- 
pations of  the  remainder  I  cannot  remember.  Of  the  twenty-four  sworn 
in,  twelve  only  served,  and  the  duties  were  performed  in  rotation.  An 
allowance  of  2m,  6d.  was  given  to  each  juryman  for  his  expenses  on  the 
days  of  acting,  with  the  exception  of  the  foreman  and  the  secretary, 
who  had  been  unfortunate  enough,  or  who,  for  some  purpose  of  their 
own,  managed  to  be  sworn  in  on  three  or  four  previous  occasions.  None 
of  the  jury  knew  the  nature  of  the  duties  further  than  that  they  were  to 
examine  weights  and  measures ;  that  part  of  their  duty  respecting  the 
removal  of  nuisances,  or  of  things  affecting  the  health  or  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  which  we  perambulated,  was  entirely 
ne£rlected  or  lost  sight  of;  the  only  instance  that  I  remember  of  any 
attention  being  paid  to  the  subject,  was  that  of  the  condemnation  of 
an  old  house  in  a  disgusting  neighbourhood  of  houses ;  and  in  this  case, 
although  the  house  certainly  looked  in  a  bad  condition,  the  jury  were 
quite  unable  to  come  to  a  decision  until  the  bricklayer  and  builder  pro- 
nounced its  condemnation,  when  the  jury  at  once  became  unanimous, 
and  condemned  the  house  forthwith.  My  own  impression  was,  that  the 
house  was  not  in  a  safe  condition,  but  I  felt,  in  common  with  others, 
(the  tailors,  drapers,  and  cheesemongers,)  that  however  anxious  we 
might  be  to  discharge  our  duties  faithfully,  that  the  nature  of  our  occu- 
pations did  not  at  all  qualify  us  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  hence  we  were  all  guided  and  determined  by  the  opinion  of 
the  bricklayer  and  builder  who  happened  to  be  present.  Had  they  not 
been  present,  we  should  probably  have  done  nothing.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary for  any  sensible  person  to  serve  on  such  a  body  in  a  town  to  be 
convinced  of  its  entire  inefficiency." 

The  district  over  which  this  jury  perambulated  was  one  in 
which  contagious  disease  often  prevails  in  its  worst  forms;  and  it 
IS  quite  clear  that,  without  appropriate  arrangements^  such  a  body 
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would  continue  to  walk  over  the  ground,  equally  unconscious  of 
the  evil  and  impotent  to  effect  its  removal. 

A  civil  engineer  and  surveyor  of  very  high  acquirements  in  the 
metropolis  thus  describes  the  qualification  of  persons  serving  on 
these  inquests : — 

'*  I  speak  from  experience,  having  personally  attended  one  of  these 
inquests,  with  a  view  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  my  practical  know- 
ledg^e  :  I  did  not  find  one  of  them  amongst  the  twelve  competent  to 
])errorm  usefully  to  the  parish  or  the  public  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them.  I  have  known  repeated  instances  in  these  united  parishes,  where 
ruinous  houses  have  been  permitted  to  remain  for  years  without  re* 
ceiving  any  attention  from  the  authorities,  to  the  g^reat  danger  of  the 
occupiers  and  also  to  the  public.  I  would  instance  two  houses  that  to 
my  certain  knowledge  have  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  inclined  over  in 
the  street  from  the  pavement  upwards  of  eighteen  inches,  without 
being  noticed  by  an  Inquest  Jury.  My  attention  was  lately  directed 
professionally  by  the  owner  of  the  houses  in  question  to  their  state  and 
condition ;  upon  a  careful  examination  I  found  them  so  dangerous  that 
I  immediately  gave  directions  to  have  them  shored  up,  and  recom- 
mended the  tenant  to  vacate  them  in  the  meanwhile :  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, at  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  days  after  the  houses  had  been 
properly  secured,  the  freeholders  were  served  with  a  notice  from  the 
Inquest  Jury  to  do  what  had  already  been  done,  viz.,  secure  the  houses 
from  danger." 

A  gentleman  who  has  acted  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  under 
the  Act  for  Bolton,  thus  describes  the  operation  of  its  provisions : — 

'^We  have  an  Act  in  Little  Bolton  with  extensive  powers  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health. 

''  I  was  appointed  in  1837  one  of  the  Trustees  or  Commissioners 
under  this  Act ;  they  are  elected  by  the  rate-payers,  and  one-third  go 
out  annually ;  party  political  feeling  has  created  a  strife  as  to  whether 
Whigs  or  Tories  shall  expend  the  public  funds  (the  same  is  the  case  in 
Manchester),  and  hence  a  strife  as  to  the  economy  of  management. 
The  streets  are  badly  lighted,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  gas.  A  surveyor  is  appointed  in  Little  Bolton,  whose  duties 
are  to  see  after  the  lighting,  paving,  cleansing,  sewering,  fire-engines, 
and  firemen,  the  prevention  of  nuisances,  encroachments,  &c.,  &c. ;  to 
hiring  and  paying  all  the  workmen,  and  buying  the  materials  for  re- 
pairing the  rcmds  and  streets  over  a  district  containing  about  15,000 
inhabitants,  for  all  of  which  service  he  receives  80/.  a-year. 

*'  With  such  talent  as  80/.  a-year  will  command,  and  such  duties  to 
perform,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  sewerages  and  nuisances  are 
liable  to  be  overlooked. 

"  I  once  called  the  surveyor  before  a  Board  of  about  twenty  Trustees, 
to  draw  attention  to  a  pool  of  stagnant  water  lying  in  front  of  or  be- 
twixt two  rows  of  cottages  about  60'  feet  apart  from  each  other,  and 
about  150  feet  long,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  this  vacant  space  of 
ground  from  one  to  two  feet  deep  ;  dead  dogs,  kittens,  and  otlier  im- 
purities in  the  height  of  summer  were  floating  in  it,  yet  I  was  un- 
able to  obtain  an  order  for  the  surveyor  to  expend  a  few  pounds  in 
draining  it  off,  or  to  compel  the  owner  to  do  it,  although  situate  in  the 
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centre  of  a  very  populous  district;  and  it  continued  in  the  same  itale 
till  built  over  by  cottages  the  following  year.** 

The  nuisances  which  favoured  the  introduction  and  spread  of  the 
cholera  were  for  the  most  part  evils  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
Leets,  and  could  not  have  existed  had  their  powers  been  properly 
exercised,  yet  so  complete  was  the  desuetude  of  the  machinery  of  these 
Courts  that  it  appeared  nowhere  to  be  thought  of  as  applicable, 
and  the  new  and  special  machinery  of  the  Boards  of  Health  were 
created  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  pestilence.  There  are  no  funds 

Ijrovided  by  wnich  the  common  remedy  by  indictment  could  now 
)e  prosecuted :  and  since  the  most  offensive  and  injurious  nuisances 
are  those  supported  by  large  capital,  redress  for  the  private  injury 
is  practically  available  only  to  persons  who  can  afford  to  risk  large 
sums  in  litigation.  In  one  instance  in  Scotland^  where  the  stream 
which  supplied  a  village  was  discoloured  and  rendered  disagreeable 
to  the  taste  by  some  dye-works,  a  gentleman  who  took  up  the 
defence  of  the  villagers,  who  were  mostly  liis  tenants^  stated  to 
me  that  the  litigation  incurred  by  an  obstinate  defence  involved  an 
expenditure  of  no  less  a  sum  than  4,000i,,  the  whole  of  which 
he  did  not  recover,  and  that  from  his  own  experience  he  was 
clearly  of  opinion  no  one  who  had  not  most  inflexible  determina- 
tion, as  well  as  ample  means,  would  be  warranted  in  entering 
upon  such  a  contest.  Powerful  influence  was  used  to  induce  him 
to  stay  the  suit,  and  he  w€is  by  persons  of  his  own  class  regarded 
as  the  persecutor  of  the  author  of  the  nuisance. 

The  complication  of  various  nuisances  in  some  of  the  larger 
manufacturing  districts  has  frequently  become  so  great  as  to  put 
them  beyond  any  existing  legal  remedy,  whether  private  or 
public,  by  placing  out  of  the  apparent  possibility  of  distinct  tech- 
nical proof  any  injury  or  particular  effect  arising  from  any  one. 
An  instance  of  this  is  stated  by  Messrs.  Paris  and  Fonblanque^ 
where  two  indictments  were  preferred ;  the  one  preferred  against 
the  proprietor  of  a  Prussian-blue  manufactory;  the  other  against 
a  black-ash  manufacturer;  both  of  these  works  were  situated  in 
Seward-street,  Goswell-street,  Loudon.  The  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant, in  his  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  Prussian-blue  maker,  drew  from  them  an  account  of  the 
noisome  vapours  of  the  black-ash  manufactury  ;  while  in  the  latter 
trial  the  same  barrister  made  the  witnesses  declare  the  extreme 
stench  of  the  Prussian-blue  manufactory ;  so  that  in  both  cases  tlie 
defendants  obtained  a  verdict,  because  in  neither  case  could  the 
witnesses  for  the  Cro^vn  unequivocally  prove  from  which  of  the 
manufactories  the  nuisance  complained  of  arose. 

State  of  the  Local  Executive  Authorities  for  the  Erection  and 
Maintenance  of  Drains  and  other  Works  for  the  Protection 
of  the  Public  Health, 

Having  shown  the  state  of  the  existing  local  authority  for 
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reclaiming  the  execution  of  ihe  law,  for  causing  tliat  to  be  done 
'■  which  the  camnion  good  requires,"  and  those  things  not  to  bo 
done  which  tend  "to  the  annoyance  of  all  the  king's  subjects," 
I  proceed  to  describe  ihe  generalslateof  ibe  executive  aulhority, 
charged  with  the  doing  of  so  much  of  these  things  as  is  compre- 
hended in  town  and  road  drainage ;  the  sewerage  for  house  and 
street  drainage,  and  the  provisions  for  the  surface  cleansing  of 
streeta. 

The  extent  of  the  areas  to  be  drained  determines  arhiirarily 
tile  extent  of  the  operationsof  drainage,  whether  public  or  private, 
which  shall  combuie  efficiency  and  economy.  If  these  areas  an; 
occupied  by  different  parlies,  they  cannot  be  cleared  separately  at 
an  expense  proportioned  to  the  extent  cleared.  In  general  they 
are  only  to  be  won  by  agreement  amongst  the  parlies  holding  the 
property,  to  place  the  operations  under  the  guidiince  of  science ; 
these  labours  will  then  he  rewarded  by  production,  whilst  dis- 
ease and  pestilence,  as  well  as  sterihly,  are  the  effects  of  the 
ignorance  and  selfish  rapacity  which  impede  such  union  for  the 
common  advantage.  The  early  history  of  tlie  attempts  of  the 
separate  ownersof  portions  of  the  tract  of  country  included  in  the 
Bedford  Level  to  drain  their  property  separately,  is  a  history  of 
expensive  failures,  of  attenopts  to  get  rid  of  tlie  surplus  water  only 
by  flooding  the  lands  of  neighbours,  and  scenes  of  wretched  ani- 
mosities. These  continued  until  the  whole  tract  was  put  under 
one  strong  aulhority  and  scientiiic  guidance,  when  pi-oductivcnes« 
and  heaU  li  arose  as  described  in  the  account  of  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Had  the  natural  dislrict  formed  by  the 
geological  basin  of  that  kvel  been  subdivided  for  drainage  ojjera- 
tions  into  districts  coextensive  with  districts  for  municipal,  eocle- 
siastical,  or  parochial  and  civil  administrative  purposes ;  or  bad 
it  been  divided  into  districts  according  to  property  or  occupation ; 
had  the  commissions  charged  with  the  drainage  of  these  suB- 
divisions  acted  independentfy  by  ill-paid  and  ill-qnalilied  officers, 
without  any  competent  control,  instead  of  acting  on  one  compre- 
hensive plan  in  subordination  to  an  engineer  of  science  adequate 
to  its  design  and  execution,  vast  sums  ol'  money  migiit  lia»e  been 
Bpent,  and  the  land  would  still  have  remained  a  pestilential  marsh 
occupied  by  a  miserable  population. 

The  amount  of  surface-water  on  those  lands  made  the  expe- 
diency of  enlarged  op?rAtions  obvious,  and  their  necessity  pressing. 
Besides  the  towns  and  tracts  of  country  oppressed  with  surface, 
water,  as  described  in  such  evidence  as  that  cited  from  tJie  sani- 
tary reports  from  populous  districts,  the  extent  of  country  nliieh 
is  unhealthy  as  well  as  comparatively  unproductive,  front  the 
want  of  systematic  under- drainage,  appears  to  be  extensive  and 
immense  beyond  any  conception  that  could  be  formed  it  priori, 
from  the  more  conspicuous  instances  of  enterprise,  intelligeace. 
Vid  soienoB  manifest  amongst  the  population.     What  the  tract  of 
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country  belonging  to  the  Bedford  Lerel,  so  subdivided  and  ineS- 
cientl y'  anrl  expensively  managed  once  was,  large  urban  and  rural 
districts  are  now  found  to  be  in  degree.  The  circumstances  which 
govern  what  is  called  the  private  drainage  will  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  administrative  c^tacles  to  efficient  public  drainage, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  them  in  connexion,  for  thej  ars 
inseparably  connected  by  nature. 

Altlioush  the  larger  share  of  the  land-drainage  redounds  to  the 
pecuniary  profit  of  private  individuals,  yet  it  is  proved  so  far  to 
affect  the  public  health  beneficially,  and  contribute  to  the  pro- 
ductive employment  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  to  other  general 
public  advantages,  that  such  works  fairly  come  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  publicum  in  privato,  and  as  such  entitled  to  collective 
and  legislative  care.  Drainage  appears  to  be  the  primary,  and 
in  many  cases  the  principal,  operation  for  the  efficient  coistruc- 
tion  and  economical  maintenance  of  roads.  But  an  efficient 
system  of  sewerage,  and  general  town  and  road-drainage,  has 
an  additional  value  as  removing  serious  impediments  to  the  general 
land  drainage.  The  following  portion  of  the  evidence  of  Air,  Roe 
affords  an  exemplification  of  the  extent  to  which  tho  private 
land-drainage  is  commonly  affected  by  such  operations : 

"  Have  you  found  the  sewerage  produce  any  effect  in  the  drainage  of 
the  feurrouiiding  land  ? — Yes,  we  have  found  it  lower  the  water  in  the 
wells,  often  at  great  distances.  For  instance,  in  forming  a  sewer  in  the 
City-road,  we  found  that  it  lowered  by  four  feet  a  well  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distance.  The  only  remedy  we  could  advise  to  the  parties  was  to 
lower  the  well :  they  did  so.  We  afterwards  had  occasion  to  lower  the 
same  sewer  three  feet,  when  the  well  was  lowered  again  in  proportion ; 
so  that  the  construction  of  the  scwcr,  in  this  instance,  drained  an  area  of 
40  or  50  acres  on  that  side,  and  perhaps  further.  The  water  is  some- 
times in  such  quantities,  and  so  strong  in  the  land-springs,  as  to  require 
openings  to  be  left  in  the  side  of  the  sewer  for  its  passages.'* 

The  first  obstacles  to  the  general  land-drainage  have  already 
been  adverted  to  in  the  small  occupancies.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  want  of  capital.  The  legislature  has  recently  given  to 
the  owners  of  life  estates  the  power  of  charging  the  inheritance 
with  the  contributions  to  the  cost  of  permanent  improvements  by 
drainage.  This  power  does  not  meet  the  case  of  the  smaller 
holdings ;  and  drainage  operations  to  be  eff*ectual  must,  in  general, 
be  on  a  scale  too  large  to  be  within  the  habits  of  thought  or  action 
of  small  owners  or  occupiers,  of  varying  interests,  and  wanting 
confidence  in  each  other  to  combine,  make,  or  manage  immediate 
outlays  for  such  purposes.  But  above  all  these  is  to  be  added 
the  circumstance  of  the  power  which  the  possession  of  a  small 
part  of  a  district  gives  to  one  individual,  to  thwart  those  operations 
of  tho  majority  which  are  for  the  common  advantage,  and  conse- 
quently the  temptation  which  the  possession  of  such  power  gives 
and  almost  ensures,  of  its  use  to  exact  unjust  and  exorbitant  con- 
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ditions.  When  expressing  to  a  gentleman  who  has  actively  pro- 
moted improvements  in  agricultural  production  in  Scotland,  my 
surprise  at  the  large  extent  of  marshy  district  allowed  to  continue 
in  a  state  of  comparative  sterility,  sources  of  rheumatism,  and 
fevers  and  other  diseases,  he  directed  my  attention  to  the  following 
among  other  exemplifications : — 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  one  of  the  towns  in 
Scotland,  there  is  a  moss  about  seven  miles  long,  with  a  small 
stream  running  through  it,  with  a  fall  of  about  25  feet.  At  the 
outlet  of  this  stream  there  is  an  old  corn-mill,  which  yields  a 
rental  of  about  25/.  per  annum.  By  the  water  being  dammed 
up  to  turn  this  mill,  the  whole  run  is  impeded ;  and  the  conse- 
quent sluggishness  of  the  stream  occasions  it  to  be  choked  up 
with  weeds.  Whenever  a  fall  of  rain  takes  place,  the  banks  are 
overflowed,  and  not  only  is  every  improvement  rendered  imprac- 
ticable, but  on  several  harvests  as  much  as  500/.  worth  of  hay  has 
been  destroyed  at  a  time  when  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  has  occurred 
and  occasioned  an  overflow. 

It  so  happens  that  the  proprietor  of  the  mill  would  himself 
clearly  gain  more  than  the  value  of  the  mill  from  the  drainage 
that  would  be  effected  on  his  own  lands  by  the  removal  of  the 
dam.  The  other  proprietors,  however,  offered  to  him  for  its 
removal  the  full  rental  that  he  now  derives  from  the  mill.  The 
property  is  in  the  hands  of  a  factor,  who  is  ignorant  and  obstinate, 
and  the  offer  was  refused.  Now  the  land  which  would  be  affected 
beneficially  by  the  removal  of  the  dam,  is  a  tract  of  seven  or 
eight  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  two  miles  and  a  half. 
The  expense  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  if  it  were  resisted,  as  it 
most  probably  would  be,  renders  an  appeal  to  the  legislature 
valueless.  Thus  one  individual  is  enabled  to  exercise  a  despotic 
caprice  against  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  surrounding 
population,  to  inflict  an  extensive  loss  of  labour  and  wages  on  the 
working  man,  the  loss  of  produce  and  profit  to  the  occupiers,  the 
loss  of  rent  to  the  other  owners,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inflict 
on  all  who  may  live  on  the  spot,  or  come  within  reach  of  the 
marsh,  the  ill  health  and  hazards  of  disease  from  the  miasma 
which  it  emits ! 

The  like  despotic  powers  are  found  in  every  district  in  the  way 
of  the  public  health,  as  well  as  of  the  private  advantage. 

The  passenger  who  enters  Birmingham  from  the  London  rail- 
way may  perceive,  just  before  the  terminus,  a  black  sluggish 
stream,  which  is  the  river  Rea,  made  the  receptacle  of  the  sewers 
of  the  town.  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  the  committee  of  physicians  of 
that  town,  state,  in  their  sanitary  report,  that — 

"  The  stream  is  sluggish,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  supplies 
is  not  sufficient  to  dilute  and  wash  away  the  refiise  which  it  receives  in 
passing  through  the  town,  and  that  in  hot  weather  it  is  consequently  very 
oflfensive,  and  in  tome  ntuationa  in  these  seasons  is  covered  with  a  thick 
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scum  of  decomposing  matten ;  and  tliis  filthy  condition  of  the  riyer 
the  railway  station  is  a  subject  of  constant  and  merited  animwdTersiona, 
and  that  it  requires  especial  attention  lest  it  should  become  a  source  of 
disease,"  &c. 

The  iSBitally  dangerous  sluggishness  of  this  river  is  occasioned 
by  the  diversion  and  abstraction  of  its  water  to  turn  a  mill,  **  a 
fact  which  will  amply  account  for  the  deficiency  and  sluggishness 
of  the  current  in  the  very  places  where  the  contrary  conmtion  is 
the  most  wanted."  Captain  Vetcht  who  has  been  engaged  in 
engineering  operations  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  have  led 
him  to  observe  the  spot,  states  that — 

**  The  remedy  is  as  easy  as  the  evil  is  great ;  all  obstruction  being 
removed  from  the  course  of  the  brook,  and  the  water  restDred  to  its 
original  bed,  the  object  would  be  effected ;  as  to  the  value  of  the  mill- 
power  which  would  thus  be  subverted,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  much 
amount,  in  a  place  where  coals  and  steam-CDgines  are  so  cheap,  and 
where  the  constant  and  regular  work  of  the  mill  must  be  an  object  of 
some  importance." 

After  describing  the  means  of  the  removal,  he  states — 

^*  In  this  manner,  and  by  reserving  the  whole  body  of  the  water  of  the 
Ilea  for  cleansing  its  own  bed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  main  sewer  of 
Birmingham  would  become  as  conspicuous  for  its  wholesome  and  efficient 
action  aa  it  now  is  for  the  contrary." 

Birmingham  presents  an  example  such  as  indeed  is  common 
in  most  towns,  of  the  stoppage  of  a  main  current  of  air  by  a 
a  private  buildincr  carried  across  one  end  of  a  main  street.  The 
effects  likely  to  result  from  the  obstruction  to  the  invisible  current 
arc  not  dissimilar  to  those  which  result  from  the  obstruction  to  the 
stream  of  water,  and  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  relief  from  them  are 
perhaps  much  greater.  Captain  Vetch  refers,  as  another  example 
of  the  condition  of  many  of  the  towns  in  respect  to  these  chief 
streams,  as  described  in  tlie  sanitary  reports,  to  the  case  of  Had- 
dinsfton. 
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In  the  town  of  Haddington  a  mill-dam  crosses  the  river  Tyne  in  its 
passage  through  the  place,  and  into  the  mill-pool  the  main  sewer  is  dis- 
charged with  a  diminished  and  sluggish  descent;  and  on  occasion  of 
floods  in  the  river,  the  water  passes  up  the  sewers  and  occasionally  lays 
the  lowest  part  of  the  town  under  water.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
direct  the  main  sewer  into  the  bed  of  the  river  below  the  dam  or  weir, 
and  by  the  additional  declivity  give  some  current  to  the  water  of  the 
sewer,  which,  from  the  pending  up  of  the  river  at  its  present  outlet,  has 
rendered  it  almost  stagnant,  so  much  so,  that  in  hot  weather,  and  where 
it  is  not  covered  over,  the  exhalations  are  very  offensive ;  but  was  the 
sewer  improved  by  the  alteration  mentioned,  still  the  pooling  up  of  the 
river  for  the  mill  keeps  the  lower  part  of  the  town  damp,  and  even 
subjects  it  to  partial  inundations. 

**  One  of  the  medical  officers  reports,  that  when  *  fever  has  been  at  any 
time  prevalent  in  the  town,  it  has  been  most  so  in  a  portion  of  it  called 
the  Nungatc,  lying  close  by  the  river,  when  during  the  summer  and 
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autumn  it  is  occasionally  almost  stagnant,  and  where  there  is  a  consider- 
able decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.' 

**  Another  medical  gentleman,  speaking  of  the  main  sewer,  says, 
'  this  small  bum  is  a  receptacle  of  the  privies  and  refuse  of  vegetable 
matters  from  the  houses  near  which  it  passes ;  and  in  those  parts  where 
it  is  uncovered,  it  forms  an  excellent  index  of  the  weather ;  previous  to 
rain  the  smell  is  intolerable.' 

'*  The  same  gentleman  proposes,  as  a  remedy,  that  another  small  bum 
having  a  parallel  course  at  a  short  distance,  should  be  turned  into  the 
sewer  to  aid  the  sewerage.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  locality,  the 
recommendation,  I  should  say,  is  judicious ;  but  in  this  manner,  though 
the  supply  of  water  would  be  increased,  the  declivity  or  rather  want  of 
declivity  of  the  sewer  would  remain  the  same,  and  coiud  only  be  improved 
by  removing  the  mill-dam,  or  directing  the  sewer  into  the  bed  of  the 
river  below  it,  as  already  mentioned.  Unquestionably  from  the  penning 
up  of  the  river,  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  at  present  very  ill  drained, 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  it  was  the  first  site  in  Scotland 
visited  by  the  Asiatic  cholera. 

"  In  reference  to  the  two  cases  cited,  and  to  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  vicinities  of  the  nuisances  are  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  who,  from  want  of  influence  in  their 
own  parts,  are  the  more  necessarily  thrown  under  the  protection  of  state 
regulations." 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  improvements  have  been  suggested 
to  the  inhabitants^  or  any  question  raised  in  respect  to  the  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  of  these  obstructions.  They  are,  however, 
enabled  to  refuse  a  liberal  compensation  for  removing  from  their 
property,  and  discontinuing  proceedings  so  injurious  by  the 
agency  of  invisible  miasma,  that  if  the  miseries  were  brought 
about  by  direct  manual  or  visible  operations,  it  would  be  deemed 
the  most  horrible  tyranny.  In  many,  if  not  in  most  such  cases, 
the  use  of  the  property,  with  such  attendant  conseauences,  would 
be  found  to  be  in  contravention  of  the  existing  public  rights;  but 
the  expense  and  delay  and  uncertainty  of  the  legal  procedure 
practically  sustain  such  invasions  on  the  surrounding  property 
and  on  the  public  health. 

The  powers  of  continuing  such  evils  amidst  large  masses  of  the 
population,  and  against  specific  representations  of  the  attendant 
evils,  are  terrible  when  the  extent  of  those  evils  are  examined. 
For  example,  it  is  stated  in  the  records  of  the  proceedings  before 
adverted  to,  with  which  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  was  connected, 
that, — 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 802,  the  corporation  of  Liverpool, 
being  about  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  improve  the  streets 
and  the  police  of  the  town,  requested  the  physicians  of  the  infirmary  and 
dispensary  to  suggest  to  them  *'  such  alterations  as  might  contribute  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,'  in  order  that,  where  neces- 
sary, they  might  include  in  the  Bill  about  to  be  brought  into  Parliament 
the  powers  requisite  to  carry  such  alterations  into  effect.  The  physicians 
took  this  request  into  serious  consideration,  and  presented  a  report  of 
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considerable  extent,  including  a  view  of  the  causes  of  the  uncoiniiiQii 
sickliness  of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  of  the  measures  requisite  to 
prevent  its  recurrence,  and  to  remove  the  frequency  of  contagion-  in  the 
habitations  of  the  poor,  ^o  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  contamination 
of  the  atmosphere,  they  recommended  that  lime  should  be  prevented 
from  being  burnt  within  a  certain  distance  of  inhabited  houses ;  that 
soaperies,  tan-yards,  and  other  offensive  manufactories,  should  in  future 
be  prevented  from  being  established  in  the  town ;  and  where  now  esta- 
blished, and  authorized  by  usage,  that  they  should,  whenever  practicable, 
be  purchased  by  the  body  corporate,  and  the  space  they  occupy  be  con- 
verted to  other  purposes.  The  same  recommendation  they  extended  to 
slaughter-houses,  and  to  all  other  offensive  trades  or  manu&ctories. 
They  recommend,  that  in  all  cases  where  fire-engines,  or  steam-engines, 
are  necessarily  employed  in  the  town  or  its  vicinity,  the  burning  of 
smoke  should  be  enforced,  as  well  as  in  all  other  practicable  cases  where 
large  volumes  of  smoke  are  emitted. 

'^  They  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  enforcing  cleanliness  in  the  streets, 
to  which  end  an  improvement  of  the  pavement  was  represented  to  be 
essential ;  and  they  particularly  advised  a  general  review  of  the  common 
sewers,  and  an  improvement  of  their  structure,  on  the  principles  of  a 
report  on  this  particular  subject  addressed  by  them  to  the  mayor  and 
magistrates  in  1788.  They  further  advised  that  effectual  provision 
should  be  made  for  draining  the  groimds  within  the  liberties^  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  north  of  the  town.  *"  Repeated  remonstrances  (I  quote 
the  words  of  the  report)  have  been  made  for  the  last  twenty  years  on 
the  collections  of  standing  water,  including  filth  of  every  land,  which  are 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  district  which  extends  along  the  termination 
of  the  streets  from  St.  Paul's- square  to  Byrom-street,  and  to  which  the 
low  fevers  which,  in  the  autumnal  months  especially,  infest  these  streets, 
are  principally  to  be  imputed.  These  remonstrances  have  been  passed 
over,  on  the  ground,  as  we  are  informed,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  lands 
will  not  agree  to  the  plan  necessary  for  draining  them.' " 

Some  of  the  most  important  improvements  that  might  be  ac- 
complished ill  the  poorer  and  most  infected  districts  of  the  larger 
towns  by  pulling  down  the  present  tenements  and  erecting  tene- 
ments of  a  superior  order,  would,  there  is  little  doubt,  amply  repay 
any  large  capitalist  or  single  proprietor.  In  the  course  of  our 
examination  of  the  most  wretched  and  overcrowded  wynds  of  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh,  we  were  informed  by  persons  apparently  of 
competent  local  information  that,  if  they  could  be  purchased  at  a 
fair  price  for  the  public  to  be  pulled  down,  there  would  be  a  gain 
in  the  prevention  of  the  charges  of  sickness  and  crime  arising 
from  them ;  and  that  if  they  were  simply  rebuilt  on  a  good  plan, 
the  necessary  outlay  would  be  repaid  by  the  improved  rental  from 
the  superior  order  of  tenements.  Each  flat  or  story,  however, 
frequently  belonged  to  a  different  owner,  and  the  property  in 
which  the  most  afflicted  classes  lived  appeared  to  be  extensively 
subdivided  amongst  persons  of  different  interests,  of  different  de- 

{jrees  of  permanency,  and  with  no  power  of  co-operation,  and  with 
ittle  or  no  capital. 
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Now  the  class  of  persons  whose  feelings,  stale  of  intelligence, 
and  modes  ot  actioa  are  displayed  in  the  evidence  on  the  drainage 
redounding  to  private  profitj  are  ihe  class  Tram  amongst  wliom  are 
necessarily  taken  the  members  of  the  local  boards,  to  whoje  un- 
controlled direction  and  choice  of  officer  the  structural  works 
essential  to  the  public  health  are  confided. 

The  natural  districts  for  public  drainage  are  so  capriciously 
subdivided  and  departed  from,  as  frequently  to  render  economical 
and  efficient  drainage  impracticable. 

The  municipal  authorities  who  obtained  powers  lor  drainage,  _ 
only  thought  of  the,  surface  drainage  of  their  own  jurisdictions. 
Some  towns  are  at  (he  bottom  of  basins  and  others  on  elevations, 
and  the  operations  for  ePfectual  drainage  must  often  be  com- 
menced at  a  distance.  It  is  stated  by  persons  of  competent  skill 
in  drainage,  as  an  example,  a  town  situate  on  one  side  of  a  hill 
will  be  drained  dry  by  tapping  or  opening  a  spring  on  the  other 
aide.  The  manifest  defect  in  the  areas  of  operations  for  drainage 
is  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com-  . 
mons,  which  in  the  year  1831  inquired  into  the  administration 
of  the  sewers'  rale  in  ihe  melropolis,  where  perhaps  the  most 
money  has  been  expended  in  imperfect  sewerage  and  cleansing 
of  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  They  reported  that  a  primary  defect 
of  their  constitution — 

"  la  the  want  of  system  or  combination  between  the  different  truals 
which  have  now,  as  before  obaerred,  each  an  independent  nciiQU.  The 
inconveniences  in  this  ore  paljiable,  for  where  llie  hne  of  cgmmUNicaiion 
with  the  Thames  is  nut  complete  within  each  district,  the  vary  improve- 
ments in  the  one  trust  may  prove  injurious  to  the  others.  It  appears 
by  the  evidence  that  a  case  uf  this  kind  occurred  nut  long  ana  in  the 
city  of  LouduD,  through  which  a  part  of  tlie  Holborn  and  Finsliury 
Kwerage  is  canJuctcd  to  the  river,  The  sewers  of  the  Hulbjrn  and 
Finsbury  division  having  been  greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  the  city 
Kwers  became  inadequate  lo  carry  off  their  contents,  and  a  number  of 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  were  inundated  after  each  fall  of  rain, 
the  contents  of  their  own  drains,  in  addition  to  the  waters  from  the  higii 
lauds  of  the  neighbouring  trust,  being  actually  forced  back  into  their 
houses  from  the  volume  of  water  which  occupied  the  main  sewer.  This 
has  now  been  remedied  at  a  great  expense  to  ihe  city  of  London  district, 
and  by  dint  of  much  labour  and  time  ;  but  if  anything  like  combination 
bad  existed  previouslv,  the  improvements  would  have  Iweu  carried  on 
simultaneoutly,  and  the  inconvenience  would  never  have  occurred." 

Tile  survevor  of  the  City  sewers  under  the  management  of  thn 
corporation,  speaks  in  a  tone  of  grievance  and  oppression,  that  the 
waters  of  the  county  would  run  into  the  municipal  jurisdiction. 
Speaking  of  the  formation  of  a  particular  sewer,  he  says, — 

"  The  commissioners  under  the  power  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  carried 
the  sewer,  in  the  first  instance,  along  their  own  pavement  ond  fur  their 
own  drainage.  It  was  thence  continued  up  lo  finsbury-place  to  Buu- 
hilUliclds,  then  called  Tvndal's  burial-ground,  and  is  so  described  vn.  v^c 
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Act;  the  county  then  communicated  with  it,  and  lent  their  turpluB 
water,  or  an  immense  run  of  it,  into  that  sewer.  The  city  for  its  own 
drainage  also  built  a  sewer  in  Whitecross-street ;  the  county  tomiBhow 
or  other  got  possession  of  that,  and  the  water  that  runs  down  Whitecrots 
street  is  quite  overpowering." 

He  speaks  of  some  other  drains  which  were  formed  by  the  city, 
and  the  effects  of  the  waters  let  in  upon  them  from  the  oounty. 

**  The  commissioners  find  themselves  very  much  annoyed  by  the 
quantity  of  water  poured  in  from  the  county,  which  water  communicates 
with  the  city  in  Biihopsgate-street,  through  Shoreditch.  •  «  * 
The  county  then  made  another  sewer,  which  takes  water  from  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  and  is  continued  up  the  Kingsland-road,  so  that  a  ireiy 
large  portion  of  that  water  has  been  thrown  into  that  sewer,  and  annoyed 
this  Irongate  sewer  (the  only  communication  with  the  Thames)  very 
sorely ;  and  the  Commissioners  had  been  put  to  an  enormous  expense 
in  rebuilding  it,  and  that  was  increased  by  houses  being  built  over  it 
with  very  high  stacks  of  chimneys.  In  consequence  of  the  immense 
flood  of  water  that  pours  down  all  those  different  sewers  from  the  county, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  MoorBelds  especially, 
have  been  most  dreadfully  annoyed,  so  much  so  that  their  cellarB  became 
useless. 

*'  By  the  county,  you  mean  the  Holbom  and  Finshury  division  ?— Yes ; 
everything  out  of  the  boundary  ot  the  city.  In  order  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty for  which  there  was  no  other  cure,  the  commissioners  have  built  a 
sewer  for  the  New  London  Bridge,  which  is  ten  feet  by  eight  feet  at  the 
mouth  ;  they  are  continuing  it  up  to  the  new  street,  eight  feet  six  inches 
by  seven  feet,  and  it  is  intendea  to  take  it  up  the  New  Road  to  Moor- 
fields,  to  continue  the  sewer  along  Princes-street  and  up  that  new  street ; 
and  I  confidently  expect  I  shall  get  from  eight  tq  ten  feet  additional 
depth,  and  that  then  the  whole  of  Moorfields  will  be  effectually  relieved. 

"  The  necessity  for  this  new  sewer  of  this  large  dimension,  arises 
from  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  flows  in  upon  you  from  the 
county  ? — Certainly. 

**  You  conceive  yourself  on  the  other  side  to  derive  some  benefit  from 
these  waters,  because  they  cleanse  and  scour  your  sewers  down  ?— Yes, 
as  far  as  the  direct  run  goes  they  do,  but  beyond  that  they  do  an  injury 
that  is  incalculable ;  in  this  way  the  water  runs  right  a-head,  and  an 
immense  quantity  is  brought  in,  it  fills  it,  and  the  collateral  sewers  can- 
not bear  up  against  it,  they  are  driven  back  and  the  sediment  is  depo- 
sited, and  when  it  falls  that  is  left  behind." 

It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  this  municipal  division  had^ 
until  they  chose  to  drain,  operated  as  a  barrier  to  all  the  water 
described,  which  was  kept  back  to  the  injury  of  the  county ;  to  the 
injury  indeed  of  the  health  of  those  merchants  and  traders,  derka 
and  n.i?n  of  business,  the  population  whose  private  residences  are 
in  the  county,  and  beyond  their  residences  to  the  injury  of  the 
city,  in  so  far  as  their  obstructions  to  drainage  injured  the  pas- 
turage and  laud  cultivated  for  the  supply  of  the  city. 

But  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  was  itself  imperfectly 
drained.     The  chairman  was  asked, — 
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*'  539.  Da  you  conceive  there  u  any  lar;e  portion  of  the  City  left 
withoul  deriving  direct  advantage  from  the  sewerage, — meaning,  by  direct 
advanrage,  come  under-ground  communication  with  the  lewers  »i>  u  to 
ctrry  off  ihe  tinl  of  the  house? — There  is  a  large  part  of  the  City  of 
London  in  (hat  state." 

It  was  slated,  as  au  example,  that  Cheapaide  bad  no  sewer. 
This  was  acCQuntt^d  for  from  the  ci re um stance,  that  the 
"  whole  form  of  that  part  of  the  city  la  like  a  tortoise'*  back.  Cheap- 
aide  and  Leaden hall-atreet  are  the  back-bone ;  and  that  account*  tor 
Cheapside,  being  the  higheat  ground,  never  having  had  occasion  for  a 
eewer  for  the  aurface  drainage ;  ihe  water  all  flowa  northward  and  ioutti- 
ward,  BO  that  accounia  for  the  apparent  contradiction  of  Cbeapiide,  a 
main  street,  having  do  aewer  in  it. 

"  As  far  a*  surface  drainage  is  concerned? — Yea;  the  inhabitant*  of 
Cheapside,  gpnerally  speaking,  have  got  cesspools  :  they  perforated  Ihe 
yelluw  clay  or  loam  and  got  into  the  eravel,  and  whatever  is  thrown  into 
the  cea^po<)l  mixes  with  the  water  ana  the  earth :  that  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  water-drinkers!" 

Thirty  old  streets  in  Westminsler  bad  no  sewers.  Other  con- 
siderable and  ancient  streets  were  also  without  sewers^  although 
the  inhabitants  contributed  to  the  raiea. 

Nor  does  iher*  appear  to  bo  any  conception  as  to  the  objects  of 
the  aervicc ;  and  illegal  feps,  that  must  npemte  as  exclusions  to  the 
poorer  inhabitants  from  the  advantages  which  it  ia  most  desirable 
to  confer,  were  allowed  to  be  exacted  by  the  ofGcers.  Thus  the 
chairman  of  the  City  Commission  was  asked, — 

"  514.  Your  clerk*  at  the  office  lake  no  fees  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
they  take  no  fees  ;  there  is  an  ancient  fee  allowed,  that  any  person  who 
communicates  with  the  sewer  shall  pay  a  guinea;  that  is  divided  among 
the  clerks,  the  surveyor,  and  inspectur,  who  see  that  (he  communication 
ia  properly  made :  they  pay  a  guinea  fur  that  pur|>ose. 

"  515.  Arc  j'cmr  clerks  niiid  by  those  fees? — No,  by  liied  salary ;  the 
fees  are  very  trifling,  for  till  lately  they  did  not  amount  to  lOO/.  a-year. 

"516.  The  agjjregate  of  thefees? — Yes,  nor  to  50/.  a-year  ;  ifaparly 
apulies  (o  coraitiunicatc  with  a  sewer,  and  the  Commissioners  have  no 
objection,  they  call  upon  him  to  pay  the  estimate  of  the  surveyor,  and 
the  charge*  are  made  at  the  contract  price,  and  in  addition  to  diat  they 
pay  one  guinea  as  a  fee." 

In  another  Commission  the  autveyor's  fee  for  the  privilege  is 
stated  to  be  one  guinea. 

Before  the  Commiltee  Mr.  Jamr»  Peake,  ihe  surveyor  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Tower  Harolels,  states  (Committee  on 
Health  of  Towns),  'nhal  in  making  a  coramunicaiion  to  the 
common  sewers,  the  parties  who  hitve  to  make  the  tlrein,  besides 
doing  it  at  their  own  expense,  have  to  pay  17j-  Gi/.  for  the  first 
three  feel  of  sewer.  And  thi^,"  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
"do  that  for  this  reason: — if  lliey  were  not  to  resort  to  that 
measure,  the  sewers  would  be  destroyed.  Every  one  tccutd  make 
a  hole  in  the  sewer,"  i.  e.,  every  one  would  use  the  sewer. 

t2 
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Mr.  Samuel  Bytes,  another  witness  examined  before  the  same 
Committee,  was  asked — 

*^  193.  You  state  that  a  great  deal  of  disease  is  generated  by  the 
want  of  ventilation  and  sewerage ;  is  there  any  power  in  the  Sewer 
Commissioners  to  oblige  the  parties  inhabiting  the  district  to  communi- 
cate with  the  sewer  if  they  made  one? — ^No ;  and  there  is  unfortunately 
a  paradox ;  there  is  a  penalty  on  any  person  communicating  from  his 
house  into  the  common  sewer. 

*^  194.  If  they  are  assessed  to  it  that  is  not  the  case,  is  it  ? — Yes;  it 
appears  to  be  a  complete  paradox  ;  if  privies  are  known  to  empty  them- 
selves into  the  common  sewer,  the  person  is  liable  to  a  penalty." 

No  arrangements  are  made  to  bring  the  effects  of  the  absence 
pf  drainage  to  the  knowledge  of  those  bodies  for  their  guidance 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  nor  does  it  appear  to  enter 
into  their  conception  that  the  protection  of  the  public  health  forms 
any  part  of  the  objects  of  their  service.  Mr.  James  Peake^  the 
surveyor  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  was 
questioned  on  this  point — 

''2012.  It  is  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  'in  a  direct  line  from 
Virginia-row  to  Shored  itch,  a  mile  in  extent,  all  the  lanes,  courts,  and 
alleys  in  the  neighbourhood  pour  their  contents  into  the  centre  of  the 
main  street,  where  they  stagnate  and  putrefy;'  is  that  the  case? — I  per- 
ceive by  an  inspection  of  the  plan  that  there  is  no  sewer  about  Virginia- 
row  ;  there  is  none  nearer  to  it  than  Princes-street. 

"  2013.  It  is  stated  that  in  some  or  other  of  those  houses  fever  is 
always  prevalent;  do  you  know  the  district  so  as  to  be  aware  whether 
that  is  the  case  ? — I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  state  of  the  inhabitants ;  I 
know  it  is  very  wretched.  The  whole  of  this  land  was  excavated  for 
brick-making,  and  has  been  reduced  to  an  unnatural  level,  so  that  the 
sewers  are  hardly  available.  I  believe  many  of  those  houses  have  ditches 
round  their  gardens,  and  flowers  and  roots  and  stems  are  thrown  into 
the  ditches,  where  they  remain  and  stagnate ;  we  are  working  up,  and 
shall  be  able  to  get  the  sewer  in  some  parts  Rve  feet  lower  than  it  was. 

*'  2014.  It  is  stated  to  the  Commissioners  that  in  Whitechapel  parish, 
Essex-street  and  its  numerous  courts,  as  Martin's-courl,  Moor's-court, 
Essex-court,  Elgar-square,  George-yard,  and  New-court,  Crown-court, 
Wentworth-street,  and  many  parts  of  that  street,  there  is  no  sewer 
passes  up  ? — There  is  none. 

**  2015.  Are  the  people  very  much  in  want  of  some  mode  of  cleansing 
in  consequence? — It  is  the  filthiest  place  which  can  be  imagined. 

*•  2316.  Is  it  thickly  inhabited  ? — Yes,  very  densely  populated. 

"2028.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  want  of  such  provision  is  very 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  do  not  think  that  sewers 
have  the  effect  which  is  attributed  to  them. 

•'  2029.  You  disagree  with  the  medical  men  who  think  that  the 
neglect  of  this  underground  drainage  is  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
community? — I  cannot  see  how,  if  they  have  a  good  surface  drainage, 
they  can  be  improved  by  an  underground  drainage,  in  nine  cases  out 
often. 

**  2064.  Do  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  alter  a  sewer,  or  carry  up  a 
sewer,  with  reference  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ?-^ertainly  nou 
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2065.  Any  alteration  in  the  form  of  Ihe  sewerage,  or  any  cliauge 
rcspecliitcr  it.  is  with  reference  lo  j)n>periy,  tiot  with  reference  to  ihe 
health  of  the  inhabitants  V— Certainly." 

^fr.  Vnwin.  tile  clerk  lo  the  Com  in  isai  oners  of  Sewers  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  was  thus  examined  before  the  Committee: — 

"1433.  Do  you  know  Hare-slreet-fields ? — I  An;  that  is  not  very 
densely  populated  :  there  are  a  number  of  houses,  but  very  few  perions 
living  in  them. 

"  H34.  Do  you  know  that  in  net  weather  a,  large  portion  of  that 
iieighboiirhoud  is  completely  inundated;  that  in  ail  the  houses  forming 
the  square,  anil  in  the  neighbouring  streets,  fever  is  constantly  breaking 
out,  and  that  the  charueler  of  Ihe  fever  in  the  neighbuuihood  has 
lately  l>eeu  very  mulignant  ? — I  never  heard  that  before, 

"  1435.  Then  if  that  has  occurred  in  the  midst  of  your  district,  it 
is  a  matter  you  never  heard  of? — Ju!i|  so. 

"  1436.  Do  you  know  Baker's-Arms-alley  ?— That  is  in  the  parish 
of  Hackney  ;  that  is  in  our  district ;    but  it  is  a  very  open  place- 

"1437.  If  it  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  narrow  court  with  a  dead  wall 
about  two  yards  from  the  houses,  as  high  as  Ihe  houses ;  tlial  the  prin- 
cipal court  is  intersected  by  other  courts  extremely  narrow,  iu  which  it 
is  scarcely  po<!sibIe  for  air  to  penetrate  clo.se  to  Ihe  dead  wall ;  (hat  be- 
tweea  the  wall  and  tbe  houses  there  is  a  gutter,  iu  which  is  always 
prei^ent  a  quantity  nf  stagnant  fluid  full  of  all  sorts  of  putrefying  matter, 
the  effluvia  from  wbicli  are  most  oRensive,  and  the  sense  of  cluseness  ex- 
treme :  that  all  the  himses  are  dark,  gloomy,  and  extremely  filthy  ;  that 
at  l!ie  tup  of  Ihe  innermost  courts  are  the  privies,  which  are  open  and 
uncovered,  the  soil  of  which  is  seldom  removed,  and  the  stench  of  which 
is  abominable  ;  you  ba\e  nut  heard  of  that  ? — No,  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  of  those  circiimslunces;  I  have  heard  of  very  few  complaints  of 
fever  in  the  Tower  Hamleti. 

"  1440.  Do  you  not  reeoHeet  tliat  there  are  most  fearful  accounts  of 
fever  previiiling  in  that  districl? — No,  I  had  a  report  sent  to  me,  which 
1  understood  came  from  Dr.  Soulhwood  Smith,  and  there  was  a  com- 
iDunicatiou  I  think  Iruoi  tbe  Secretary  of  Stale  upon  it." 

At  the  very  time  ihat  this  witness  had  beard  of  few  com- 
plaints of  fever  in  t)ie  Tower  Hamlets,  the  Board  found  themselves 
compelled,  on  accomit  of  Ihe  appalling  prevalence  of  fever  amongst 
Ihe  poor  resident  in  that  district,  lo  direct  the  special  inquiry  1)y 
Dr.  AmotI,  Dr.  Kay,  and  Dr.  Soulliwood  Smith,  as  lo  Ihe  causes 
of  the  fever  which  led  to  the  present  extendctl  inquiry.  The  de- 
scrintion  given  in  the  question  of  the  narrow  court  with  the  dead 
wall  about  two  yards  from  \he  houses  was  taken  from  one  of  those 
reports.  Tliat  self-saroe  court  was  the  Bakers' -Arms  alley,  named 
in  the  preceding  question  ;  but  instead  of  being  situate,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  witness,  in  the  parish  of  Hackney,  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  office  of  the  CommUsioners  of  Sewers,  it  is  in 
Rose m a ly- lane,  distant  from  that  office  only  the  length  of  a  street, 
and  that  not  a  very  long  one — Leman-slreel. 

On  the  subjoci  of  the  escapes  of  gas  from  the  sewers  there  is 
no  one  point  on  which  medical  men  are  so  clearly  agreed,  as  on 
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tlie  connexion  of  exposure  of  persons  to  the  miasma  from  sew^n. 
and  of  fe?er  as  a  consequence.  It  appears  that  the  evils  of  theee 
escapes,  on  which  several  medical  men  to  whose  testimony  we  hare 
alluded  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1834,  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  one  of  them  prepared  a  plan  for  this  purpose.  He 
states  that  the  Commissioners  having  expressed  tlwir  doubts  as 
to  whether  they  were  justified  in  trying  the  expeniuent  at  the 
public  expense,  he  said — 

"  Very  well,  gentlemen,  I  suppoM  you  are  quite  right  there ;  1  wUi 
enter  into  an  uudertakiug  with  you  to  do  it  at  my  own  exfiense,  lo  a 
limited  extfnt,  in  any  part  tliat  the  Burveyor  of  the  sewers  will  say  he 
thinks  it  will  fail;  at  the  worst  psrt  that  he  can  point  out  I  will  try  it; 
and  moreover,  Jn  that  undertaking  I  engaged  to  replace  the  ihitigi  in 
ttalit  quo  if  they  failed.  I  entered  into  that  understanding,  and,  as  I 
wDs  given  to  understand,  the  parish  sent  their  bond,  with  a  copy  of  the 
request,  to  the  Commissioners.  Some  time  elapsed  and  I  heard  nothing 
of  it,  and  in  fact  1  thought  the  thing  was  so  simple,  aud  as  I  heard 
nolhmg  to  tlie  contrary,  I  began  to  make  inquiries  aa  to  getting  these 
traps  cHst,  when  one  morning  the  parish  surveyor  brouglit  nie  the  model 
buck,  with  a  verbal  message,  which  was,  that '  whether  it  would  answer 
or  not,  it  should  not  be  tried ;'  tlie  Commissioners  had  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  stink  should  nut  he  kept  down." 

The  reply  made  to  this  before  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
Commissioners,  by  one  of  the  officers,  was,  "  The  sewers  must  have 
vent  somewhere;  if  you  stop  the  vent  in  the  street,  it  will  pene- 
trate into  the  houses;  also  the  danger  from  I  lie  gaa-explosions  are 
continually  taking  place,  and  our  people  are  irequenlly  sent  to 
the  hospital.  Our  surveyor  can  show  a  specimen  ofanentire  new 
skin  to  his  hand,  and  he  had  an  entire  new  skin  to  his  face,  aitd 
laid  up  in  a  very  dangerous  state.  This  was  from  an  explosion 
in  the  sewers.  Tliis  is  a  danger  the  Commissioners  must  of  neces- 
sity look  to."  "  The  gas  always  ascends  from  its  lightness.  If 
the  air-trap  was  put  at  the  upper  end  of  the  giilly-draln,  that 
would  be  the  place  where  the  gas  would  lodge,  and  any  candle 
brought  near  to  this  outlet  into  ttie  upper  part  would  occasion  en 
explosion." 

Now  it  is  precisely  because  "  the  gas  always  a.scends  from  its 
liglilnesa"  that  men  of  competent  science  declare,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  plan  proposed  in  this  instance,  that  by 
means  of  a  sliail  or  chimney  properly  placed,  private  houses  as 
well  as  the  workmen  may  be  relieved  from  the  dangers  of  the 
escapes  of  tliis  gas,  which  is  becoming  more  deleterious  from 
the  increasing  drainage  from  private  houses  as  well  as  from  the 
escapes  of  gas  from  the  gas-pipes,  into  the  sewers  of  which  Tery 
strong  instances  arc  stated  in  the  evidence. 

In  the  map  of  Leeds,  where  the  cholera  track  is  pourtray<»d.  il 
will  be  observed  that  it  followed  closely  the  fever  track ;  and  were 
•uch  map!  so  iar  improved  aa  to  ^ow  at  a  view  tlie  condition  of  ■ 
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district  in  respect  to  dwelling  and  drainage,  the  marks  lo  denote 
site«  where  the  drainage  was  imperfect  would  at  the  same  lime  de- 
note the  seats  of  epidemic  disease.  This  had  been  so  tar  observed 
by  medical  men  that  there  was,  perliaps,  no  point  on  which  thejr 
were  more  anxious  and  urgent  than  that  increased  sewerage  and 
cleansing  should  be  adopted  as  preventives  of  the  cholera.  Yet 
in  one  extensive  densely  populated  district,  the  Commissionerx, 
because  ihey  had  observed  no  effects  on  their  own  men,  who  were 
accustomed  to  the  sewers,  took  upon  themselves  to  disregard  all 
the  precautions  advised  by  persons  of  complete  knowledge,  "  At 
the  time  of  the  cholera  the  arching  over  the  sewers  was  very  much 
applied  for"  in  the  Ravenabourne  Commission  ;  ''  but,"  Ksytt  the 
officer  of  the  commission,  "  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything 
done  on  account  of  the  cholera,  because  the  court  held  a  diiTeretit 
feeling  on  that  point.  Out  of  all  the  men  emtiloyed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  and  who  were  constantly  in  (hose  sewers, 
there  was  not  one  of  those  attacked  by  the  cholera." 

All  this  incompleteness  as  to  the  extent  of  the  districts  drained, 
and  the  imperfection  in  the  mode  of  executing  the  works,  appears 
from  the  complaints  and  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  lo 
be  accompanied  by  liisproportionate  and  oppressive  assessments 
and  extravagant  expenditure. 

The  raies  were  complained  of  as  levied  on  property  which  was 
undrained,  and  derived  no  benefit  from  them  ;  and  by  equal  asaeas- 
meuts  on  houses  which  derive  bene6t  by  direct  communications  - 
with  the  sewers,  and  on  houses  which  nave  no  communication 
with  them,  and  only  derive  benefit  (torn  the  surface  drainage, 
and  in  some  cases  on  houses  which  were  unoccupied.  These 
unequal  charges,  sometimes  for  long  periods,  and  iw  large  and 
permanent  works,  fell  upon  a  fluctuating  tenancy.  "  We  should 
claim,"  saj-s  one  witness,  "  20  years'  rate  from  the  incoming  tenant 
(i'2'2),  or  we  might  have  sold  the  premises"  (ri9j. 

In  respect  to  the  existing  expenditure,  very  strong  slafe- 
menis  of  mismanagement  were  made  ui  the  majority  of  the 
town  districts;  hut  I  prefer  referring  on  this  topic  to  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
One  marked  character  of  the  expenditure  is  ihe  greater  amount 
paid  lo  Ihe  clerk  of  the  Board,  and  for  office  expenses,  than  for  any 
skill  or  science  in  the  superintendence  of  the  work,  'lliusin  the  dis- 
trict where  the  Commissioners,  on  the  example  of  their  own  work- 
men, adjudged  that  the  applications  for  arching  overlhe  sewers  on 
the  ground  that  ihey  created  a  predisposition  to  the  spread  of  the 
epidemic  were  unfounded,  the  payments  to  the  clerk  of  the  Board 
for  his  salary  and  office  was  7oO/.,  assist  ant- clerk  100/..  and 
three  surveyors  were  paid  each  50/.  (besides  commission  on  works 
executed,  and  a  fee  of  a  guinea  for  communicating  with  the  dram.) 
In  auother  subdivision  tJie  expenses  of  the  clerks,  messengers,  &c., 
exclusive  of  collection,  wvru  15,737/.  for  20  years,  whiw  for  the 
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Barae  period  the  expense  of  surveyors,  inap«ctor«,  and  clerks  of 
the  works  was  14.92S/.  In  anoiher  division  the  tavem  expenses 
for  yO  years  were  7,935/.  In  one  diilricl  the  cost  of  the  commis- 
sion, compared  wtlh  the  beneficial  outlay  on  the  works,  appeared 
to  be  2O0  per  cenr.  In  regard  to  another  letel.  it  is  stated  tliat 
there  was  laid  out  on  works  the  sum  of  17,455/.  18«.  lOrf,;  and — 
£.  t.  d. 
In  working  the  commission  .  .  9,003  18  7 
If..'  .1     I      Cominission  on  coUeclion     .      .      .      1,635  lO     9\ 
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■k  appears  to  have  l>een  similar  in  others  of  these  administrative 
bodies.  The  Comtriltec  slated  as  a  principal  defect  of  these 
bodies — "Tiie  want  of  publicity  and  responsibility  sTslematically 
enforced."  There  were  several  of  the  trusts  in  which  the  Courts 
have  not  been  open  to  the  public,  the  right  of  the  rate-payers  to 
inspect,  iho  accounts  not  admitted,  and  "where  consequenily  a 
real  responnibility  in  money  matters  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist." 

Mt.JV.  Fowler,  a  Commissioner,  says — 

"  If  they  ere  to  go  ftora  year's  eud  to  year's  eud  without  being  sub- 
ject to  any  conirol,  I  feel  the  money  will  be  expended  as  I  believe  it 
nuw  is.  Slid  dribbled  away,  not  expended  fairly  in  currying  the  ostensible 

Another  defect  resiilting  from  the  capricious  constitution  of 
these  trusts,  on  which  the  Committee  reported,  (vas  the  want  of 
uniformiiy. 

"  There  are  no  two  districts  in  which  the  law  does  not  vary,  orwhery, 
if  the  luw  be  ihe  same,  the  commiss'oners  do  not  interpret  some  paria 
of  in  a  dilferenl  munner. 

"  Thu5,  a  man  having  property  in  Finshury  and  in  Westminster,  or 
in  the  City  and  in  Ihe  Tower  Hamlels,  may  find  himself  placed  ander 
different  Hystems,  and  may  be  led  by  bis  kiiiiwledge  of  (he  regulations 
of  Ihe  one  diBtriel  to  viidate  the  regulations  of  the  other," 

Such  being  the  unfavourable  constitution  of  tliese  bodies  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Parliamenlary  Reports,  and  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Commilleea,  the  accounts  given  of  Uie  quahfications 
of  many  of  the  ofiicers  of  iheae  trusts  for  llio  execution  of  any 
work  of  magnitude  requiring  scientific  attainments  are  equally 
unfavourable.  The  following  general  account  of  them  is  givea 
by  an  architect  of  eminence,  who  has  conducted  large  works  in 
the  metropolis  and  in  various  pans  of  the  countrj,  and  is  corro- 
borated by  several  other  engineers  of  extensive  praciiee. 

"  In  the  rural  districts,  the  men  apjioinled  as  surveyors  by  the  local 
CommissioneiB  tire  very  Utile  belter  than  common  labourers,  men  wilh 
no  idea  of  conslruclion  or  of  managetnent ;  ihat  is  the  description  of 
men  I  have  met  willi  in  the  country  places :  they  ore  commonly  a  sort 
of  foremen  oftiie  labourers  who  are  called  'ditch  tasters.'     In  the  towns 
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the  men  appointed  are  freciiiently  decayed  builder),  or  Iradesmen  whose 
knowledge  is  limiled  to  common  urtificers'  work,  such  as  bricklayers' 
and  carpenters'  work.  Some  may  be  capable  of  drawing :  only  a  few. 
They  have  neither  education,  nor  salary,  nor  station,  to  place  Ihem  above 
bribery,  and  the  consequences  are  notoriously  such  as  might  be  expected 
of  public  services  performed  by  such  an  agency.  In  some  instances 
there  are  TCry  good  eneepUons;  that  is,  where  the  remuneration  is 
adequate  to  ensure  the  service  of  a  respectable  persons,  and  where,  as 
occssionally  happens,  a  person  of  respectability  has  the  local  iiifliTence 
to  obtain  the  appointment.  The  district  surveyors  in  the  metropolis 
are  in  general  respectable  and  well-qnalitied  public  officers.  In  local 
mailers  no  thought  is  ever  had  of  combining  duties.  The  chief  concern 
of  the  Commissioner  of  sewers,  where  he  holds  properly  of  his  own,  is 
to  drain  his  own  property." 

Another  description  of  the  persons  usually  appointed  as  sur- 
veyors is  given  in  the  following  terms  by  a  gentleman  who  is  him- 
Belf  a  surveyor  of  extensive  practice : — 

"  As  regards  the  appointment  of  surveyors  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  I  would  observe  that,  in  my  opinion,  very  few  of  them  are 

Sroperly  qiialilied  by  education  or  otherwlw  to  perform  the  important 
uties  entrusted  ta  them  in  an  elTectite  and  proper  manner.  A  man 
k  to  be  a  good  surveyor  of  sewers  should  be  a  practical  dvil  engineer, 
.  in  which  science  is  comprehended  levelling  in  all  its  branches,  and 
I  other  matters  requisite  and  necessary  in  the  construction  of  drains  and 
I  Kwers:  in  proof  of  this,  an  instance  recently  occurred  in  one  of  the 
I    divisions  (which  I  need  not  particularize)  in  the  constntction  of  a  sewer, 

that  after  it  bad  proceeded  for  a  considerable  distance,  from  an  error 
I  in  taking  the  levels,  was  found  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  outlet,  and 
\  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  be  all  destroyed,  and  another  sewer  con- 
\  itructed  upon  a  proper  level.     This  error  was  so  clearly  traced  to  the 

want  of  practical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor,  or  the  appli- 
I   cation  of  il,  tliat  be  was  amerced  in  the  greater  part  of  the  cost." 

A  builder  of  extensive  experience  in  the  wealthy  districls  of  the 
metropolis  states,  that  in  making  drains  and  executing  works 
which  communicate  with  the  sewers  on  which  large  sums  have 

I  been  expended,  he  has  not  found  one  main  sewer  in  three  properly 
made;  and  the  strongest  statements  of  the  extravagant  nature  of 

I  the  expenditure  was  made  by  witnesses  who  had  themselves  acted 
s  of  the  bodies  directing  it. 
The  office  business  of  two  of  tne  commissions  appeared  to  me 

'  to  be  very  respectably  conducted.     But  in  the  structural  arrange- 

[  ments,  in  only  one  commission  do  any  of  the  works  executed 
approach  the  existing  state  of  science.  lu  that  one,  the  Holborn 
uid  Finsbury  trust,  they  happened  to  obtain  a  surveyor,  having 

I  science  and  practical  experience  as  an  engineer,  whose  advice 
was  acted  upon,  and  that  officer  effected  iDe  only  considerable 
improvements  of  a  scientific  character  that  have  been  made  in  the 

I  sewerage  of  the  metropolis.     These  improvements  for  preventing 

I  tbe  accumulations  of  deposits  in  the  sewers,  and  the  generation  of 
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malaria,  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  expenses  of  cleaiMiiig 
more  than  one-half^  must  be  considered  improvements  of  a  very 
hijgfh  order.  But  though  they  are  demonstrated,  and  in  fidi  and 
successful  action,  thev  appear  to  have  been  imitated  only  in  one 
other  adjacent  district.  In  the  others  they  go  on  constructing 
sewers  which  are  the  latent  sources  of  pestilence  and  death. 
This  oflScer  was  asked  the  following  questions : — 

*Mf  the  public,  who  may  be  ignorant  of  the  science  of  sewerage  and  of 
what  it  may  accomplish,  make  no  complaints,  and  do  not  call  for  the 
adoption  of  any  improved  system,  iu  how  long  a  time  do  you  think  the 
improvements  demonstrated  in  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  divisions  would 
reach  the  other  ends  of  the  metropolis  by  the  force  of  imitation  and 
voluntary  adoption  ? — From  the  apathy  shown  and  prejudice  against  any- 
thing new,  however  valuable  it  may  be  as  an  improvement,  and  the 
various  interests  affected,  such  as  the  contractors  for  cleansiag,  I  do  not 
expect  that  they  would  become  general  in  the  metropolis  during  my 
life-time.     The  public  are  passive,  and  the  adyerse  interests  arc  actiye. 

''  You  know  the  description  of  persons  engaged  as  surveyors  of  various 
descriptions  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  the  smaller  towns?— Yes,  I  do. 

"  Unless  care  be  taken,  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  any  new  expenditure 
will  be  made  on  imperfect  and  unwholesome  drains  with  flat  bottoms 
and  on  false  principles  at  a  disproportionate  expenSe? — Undoubtedly, 
except  they  have  to  act  on  rule,  it  will  certainly  be  so  throughout  the 
country.  The  drainage  that  I  have  seen  in  the  country  districts  is  worS^ 
than  in  the  metropolis." 

The  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  in  respect  to  the  past 
expenditure  in  this  branch  of  local  administration^  appears  to  be 
necessary  for  meeting  the  objections  and  opposition  to  any  future 
expenditure,  and  especially  of  any  apparent  increase  required  for 
the  successful  removal  of  the  physical  causes  of  bodily  suffering, 
and  the  moral  degradation  of  the  labouring  classes.  In  the  towns 
and  districts  where  the  chief  evils  in  question  are  admitted,  but 
where  anything  wearing  the  appearance  of  a  new  expenditure  for 
any  purpose  is  unpopular^  and  will  be  thwarted  or  yielded  un- 
willingly, the  objections  when  examined  are  found  to  consist 
mainly  of  a  rooted  distrust  of  the  money  being  equally  levied,  or 
carefully  and  efficiently  expended  for  the  attainment  of  tile  pro- 
fessed objects  of  public  advantage.  From  such  evidence  as  that 
already  adduced  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons^  but  presented  in  greater  extent  and  strength  in  the 
course  of  the  present  inquiry — of  instances  of  disease  and  death 
occasioned  by  miasma  from  badly  made  and  sluggish  or  stagnant 
drains  that  pervade  whole  towns,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  cannot 
fairly  be  said  that  the  distrust  is  not  well  founded. 

A  due  examination,  however,  of  the  experience  even  of  voluntoiy 
and  private  expenditure  on  the  wealthy  districts  where  water  is 
laid  on,  and  the  main  drainage  is  complete  for  the  removal  of 
refuse,  appears  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  only  a  part  of  the 
work  is  then  attained,  and  that  for  the  economical  attainmeat  of 
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tile  general  objects  of  proteciing  the  Xvaai  protecMd  classes,  that 
which  is  gent-rally  deemed  the  private  and  subordinate  worii, 
namely,  llie  house  drainage,  must  form  part  of  the  same  general 
system,  and  be  executed  under  the  same  general  snpenniendence. 
It  appears  to  be  partly  a  defect  in  legislation,  and  partly  a  de- 
fiscl  in  the  constitution  of  the  existing  authorities  for  the  direction  of 
pubhc  drainage,  that  their  agency  is  never  thought  of  for  the  super- 
inlendence  even  of  work  wnich  can  seldom  Be  cheaply  and  effi- 
dently  executed  by  private  individuaU,  and  that  can  only  be  so 
executed  and  kept  in  orderby  the  systematic  application  of  science 
and  skill.  Ad  order,  that  tlie  landlords  of  all  houses  which  have 
no  drains  communicating  with  the  main  drains  shall  make  them, 
ia  an  order,  when  viewed  in  its  operation  in  a  street  or  district 
where  there  are  50  or  100  different  owners,  that  those  50  or  100 
persons  shall  separately  get  plans  possibly  from  as  many  diflerent 
builders,  and  enter  into  coniracts  with  them,  and  procure  capital 
which,  to  poor  owners,  will  be  a  serious  amount  of  several  hun- 
dred pounds  in  the  a^gr^ate,  to  be  applied  as  a  permanent  in- 
yestmcni  on  property  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  them  will 
only  have  various  trantitory  interests.  Viewed  in  its  aggregate 
Operation  ou  all  places  requiring  amendiueni,  the  simple  compuU 
■ory  enactment  tor  house  drainage,  and  without  any  previous  care 
as  to  the  means,  would  he,  in  eft'ect,  an  order  for  ihe  expenditure 
of  several  millions  of  money  in  the  manner  described  by  Mr. 
Charles  Oldfield,  a  pntcticat  witness  of  great  experience,  whoae 
•ndence  (corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  of 
extensive  experience)  has  already  been  referred  to  on  this  impor- 
tant topic : — 

"  Have  ]^ou  as  a  builtler  had  much  experience  in  the  UminBge  of  housfs  ? 
— Veiy  conaiderxble  experience,  and  I  pay  puticuUr  attention  to  it; 
there  is  no  part  of  h  building  to  which  1  pay  more  aileniiuo  than  to  the 
drainage.  I  seldom  allow  the  drains  to  be  covered  in  witbuut  seeing  U 
tbetn  myself. 

"  Do  jou  think  it  de«ii»ble  that  legislative  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  drainage  of  the  tenements  of  the  labouring  clasEea  ? — I  think  it  moat 
nccesBary ;  but  merely  ordering  the  draiua  to  be  made  will  not  do. 
Drains  made  for  the  tenements  of  the  working  cluses,  if  left  to  the 
{lartie*,  are  almoBt  sure  to  be  badly  constructed,  and  badly  constructed 
draini  might  merely  carry  away  ihe  soil ;  they  might  not  do  that ;  and 
tbey  would  probably  let  in  as  great  an  evil,  namely,  the  foul  air  from  the 
•ewer.  In  general,  unleat  caie  be  taken,  what  is  called  making  draiua 
will  be  opening  conduits  for  the  cacspe  uf  foul  air  from  the  sewen  into 
the  houses.  This  ia  frequeudy  so  with  the  houses  of  the  better  classes  of 
persons,  where  the  drains  are  not  made  perfectly  air-tight,  and  are  not 
properly  trapped  at  all  the  apertures.  1  am  frequently  called  upon  to 
examine  housea  where  they  say  they  are  oppressed  by  unpleasant  smells. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  colloj  upon  to  examine  a  house  in  one  of  the  prm- 
cipal  streets  in  London,  belonging  to  a  sentleman  of  distinction,  who 
%M  about  to  abandon  it  in  consequence  uf  the  unpleasant  smells  which 
were  continually  arising.     He  viaa  particularly  annoyed  that  this  sqv^\^ 
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KtOK  in  the  greatest  strength  wlienevcr  he  had  parties;  iHe  drarns  had 
bcm  ope:ied,  aod  theie  was  aa  lodgement  o(  soil  in  them.  People  com- 
monly imagine  that  when  they  get  rid  of  the  Boil  ihey  have  ggt  nd  of  the 
etench ;  they  do  not  tee  and  do  not  conceive  the  effect  of  the  foul  air, 
wliich  is  so  much  lighter  than  atmospheric  air  thai  it  escapes  where  the 
atmuEphenc  air  woulit  not.  On  examining  the  draini  at  his  hoose,  I 
found  that  they  vtn  imperfect,  and  that  the  foul  air  filtered  through 
ihcm.  Whenever  he  had  a  party  there  vm  a  stronger  fire  in  the  kitchen, 
and  stronger  fires  in  other  parts  of  the  house,  and  the  windows  and  the 
exfma)  doors  being  shut,  and  a  greater  draught  created,  larger  quantities 
of  the  foul  nir  from  the  scmcra  rose  up.  These  stenches  arise  in  the 
greatest  strength  in  the  private  houses  when  the  doors  and  windows  ate 
closed,  Oie  fire  and  column  of  light  air  in  the  chimney  being  at  work. 
So  it  would  1*  with  drams  made  from  the  house  to  the  sewer,  or  from 
the  sewer  to  the  house  of  the  poor  man,  unless  care  were  taken  in  the 
construction  of  the  drains.  When  the  door  was  shut,  and  he  sat  down 
to  enjoy  his  fire-side,  he  would  have  a  stench.  This  would  he  the  effect 
of  merely  ordering  the  drains  to  be  made  by  the  owners  of  such  tene- 
ments, who  would  get  the  work  done  in  the  way  they  thought  to  be  the 
least  expensive.  \  ou  would  have  tliem  made  in  a  row  of  lenenienti 
with  every  difference  in  faults,— different  forms,  different  sizes,  different 
falls,  had  materials,  without  traps  at  the  apertures,  and  not  air-ttg-ht : 
therefore  conttanlly  conducting  a  stream  of  polluted  air  from  the  sewera 
into  the  houses ;  and  there  will  be  faults  which  on  inspector  will  not 
easily  remedy  when  work  is  done  in  this  manner- 

"  In  whnt  way,  then,  would  you  recommend  them  to  be  done,  for  effi- 
ciency ? — They  should  be  done  entirely  by  the  persons  in  charge  of  the 
sewers,  or  under  the  control  of  officers  of  competent  skill,  who  should 
have  power  to  enter  upon  the  premiseB,  and  see  thnl  the  whole  of  tlic 
work  was  properly  done.  Neither  should  private  peraona  have  power 
to  make  any  alteration  without  giving  notice,  and  making  the  alteration 
according  to  well-tried  and  approved  plans.  I  confine  my  observations, 
however,  to  tenements  of  certain  size, — to  those  fur  the  labouring  man, 
who  has  no  power  to  protect  himself,  and  who  stands  in  need  of  protec- 
tion. It  might  be  deemed  objectionable  to  exercise  any  control  over  the 
higher  class  of  tenements,  and  the  wealthier  people  are  able  to  protect 
themselves;  but  all  those  things  that  are  out  of  Eight  are  done  in  the 
worst  manner  in  the  smaller  tenements. 

"  If  such  an  authority  were  to  contract  for  the  drainage  of  a  whole  stteei, 
how  much  more  cheaply  do  you  conceive  the  work  might  be  done  under 
one  contract  than  if  the  labour  were  to  be  done  separatelv,  by  perhaps 
as  many  different  occupiers  or  owners  as  there  are  houses,  each  employ- 
ing his  own  bricklayer? — At  the  least,  from  10  to  15  per  cent-  diSer- 
encc.  Serving  a  notice  in  writing  on  a  poor  occupier,  perhaps  a  shifting 
one,  that  he  is  to  get  a  drain  made,  would  he  of  no  ufc.  Proceeding  by 
serving  notices  on  the  owners  of  such  lenemenls,  is  a  course  beset  with 
difficulties.  Many  of  the  small  owners  are  not  readily  to  be  found  ;  the 
owiiensliip  to  some  of  the  poorest  plots  arc  in  dispute.  Then,  when  the 
owners  are  fonnil,  every  owner  has  to  seek  and  bargain  with  a  bricklayer 
for  whut  be  docs  unwillingly,  and  whom  he  tells  to  do  the  work  in  the 
rheopesi  way  he  can.  The  owner  does  not  usually  know  what  instruc- 
tion* to  give  ;  and  in  nine  cases  nut  often  the  work  will  be  bttdlj,  and 
nt  the  same  time  expensively  done.     It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
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that  I  can  gel  the  drains  to  my  own  houses  properly  done.  Frequent  com- 
plaints arc  mode  o(  the  itate  of  the  sewers  by  occupants  in  some  districts, 
but  when  they  are  examined  it  is  found,  in  many  coses,  that  the  cause 
of  complaint  arises  from  their  own  drain  not  being  properly  made.  The 
poorer  or  reluctant  owner  would  seek  a  cheap  or  neeuy  bricklayer,  and 
will  get  an  expcnsiire  one.  Everything  ordered  of  this  kind  may  be 
madtajobof;  the  bricklayer  may  do  more  than  is  wanted,  or  may 
make  larger  drains  than  necessary,  and  thereby  incur  useless  expense. 
If  it  be  done  by  the  pubUc  authorities,  leaving  to  the  private  parties  to 
do  it  if  they  please  within  a  limited  period,  under  the  inspection  of  a 
proper  officer,  it  can  hardly  fail  lo  be  much  less  eipeuaively  done  for  the 
private  individual  himself,  and  it  is  very  sure  to  be  betier  done  for  the 
poor  owner.  The  c«Ttain  obstacles  to  any  mere  general  enaciments  to 
have  ihc  work  done  by  a  multitude  of  persons  will  be  immcase.  snd  the 
work  will  certainly  be  badly  done,  whilst,  if  it  is  well  done,  it  will  be  of 
the  greatest  public  advantage." 

Air.  Roe,  the  engineer,  was  asked,  with  reference  to  houso 
drainage — 

"  Have  you  found  the  system  of  cleansing  the  large  drains  by  flushing 
with  proper  supplies  of  water  equally  applicable  to  small  drains? — Ve;, 
equally  applicable.  A  gentleman  has  tried  it  on  a  private  drain  of  18- 
inch  capacity,  and  1200  feet  length,  and  it  answers  equally  well.  It  is 
cleansed  by  the  collection  of  refuse  water  from  30  or  40  houses. 

''Might  not  the  drains  from  private  houses  be  also  cleansed  in  the  same 
mode? — Yes,  they  might  have  a  small  and  cheap  apparatus  for  canning 
away  all  ordinary  refuse.  If  in  the  small  drain  a  brick  fell  in,  it  could 
not  be  removed  by  the  force  of  the  small  quantity  of  water  which  could 
be  obtained  in  such  a  situation.  In  our  large  sewers  the  heads  of  water 
•re  in  some  cases  strong  enough  to  sweep  away  loose  bricks. 

"  Would  it  not  be  of  advantage  lo  the  occupier  if  the  privule  drains 
were  under  the  same  general  soperiutendence  ? — I  conceive  it  would  in 
managemenl.  They  are  frequently  put  tu  great  expense  by  getting  per- 
■ons  to  attend  to  them  who  really  do  not  understand  them.  Tiiey  arc 
often  now  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  contractor's  men.  Private 
properly  is  often  drained  through  other  private  property,  and  when  the 
drains  are  choked,  if  the  parties  are  not  on  good  terms,  ihcy  will  not 
•How  each  other  facilities  for  cleansing.  Under  the  Finsbury  Local  Act 
there  is  a  power  to  enforce  the  cleansing  of  private  drains,  and  by  way 
of  appeal  that  power  is  sometimes  retorted  to  by  private  individuals. 

"May  we  not  presume  that  the  same  principles  of  hydraulics,  as  to  the 
■d vantages  of  a  flow  over  a  semicircular  bottom,  are  ns  applicable  to  small 
drains  as  to  large  ones? — More  so  from  the  tlow  of  water  being  smaller; 
the  greater  necessity  for  keeping  it  in  a  body  to  enable  it  lo  carry  away 
the  common  deposit. 

"  Then  there  is  a  proportionate  loss  in  having  the  private  drainage 
made  with  flat-bottomed  bricks  or  boards  ? — Yes,  there  is  proportionate 
loss  from  the  extra  cost  of  cleansing.  Semicircular  drains  of  Ulcs  would 
be  belter,  and  cheaper  than  brick  for  private  houses." 

Supposing  that  only  one-lhird  of  the  existing  tenements  require 
drainage,  the  saring  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure  by  the 
execution  of  the  work  by  contract  under  the  superintendence  of  a 


responsible  engineer  would  be  more  than  1,500,000/,  itcrling  oai 
the  outlay,  inilcpeiitleiiily  of  the  tUITerence  in  efficiency. 

The  necessity  ha.s  previously  been  suggested  of  spreading  rhsl 
immediate  cost  over  a  number  of  years  to  make  the  charge  coinct-j 
dent  wiih  tlie  benefit.  Were  it  left  to  the  option  of  individuals  (o1 
n'pay  iho  cost  at  intervals  of  20  or  30  years,  and  cliarge  \bev\ 
tenants,  as  described  in  a  supjwscd  form  of  notice  to  llieni,  whiclli 
1  have  appended  to  illustrate  the  practical  workin?  of  such  a  pro* 
vision,  (allowing  them  either  to  defray  the  whole  cost  at  oDOarl 
or  execute  the  work  themsolves.  under  proper  superintendence ;  ifj 
they  thought  they  eould  execute  it  cheaper,)  the  immodiala  ad>  { 
vanlagea  of  such  improvements  would  then  have  some  chttnce  ofj 
being  fairly  estimated  as  against  the  immediate  cost  and  incoo^j 
\enionces  of  a  change,  and  resistance  from  latent  motive*  o^ 
hostility  would  be  obviated. 

But  nowever  the  ehargemay  be  diffused,  and  to  whatever  extent 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  smRller  owners  may  be  obviated  by 
care,  it  cannot  safely  be  overlooked  that  iu  tlie  poorest  districli 
where  it  is  most  important  that  ihe  worksahoiild  be  well  executed, 
,  the  superior  diieciion  of  such  expenditure  will,  in  the  ordinarr 
course,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  the  woni-eonditioned 
tenements,  who  have  Ihe  greatest  dread  of  immediate  expenses,  and 
who  are  under  the  strongest  influence  of  petty  Jealousies ;  for  in 
such  districts  it  is  precisely  the  class  of  persons  who  cannot  agree 
10  profitable  measurca  of  private  drainage,  who  are  the  owners 
of  I  he  worst  tenements,  who.  having  leisure  during  the  intervals  of 
their  weekly  collections,  and  from  other  cause8,are  most  frequently 
found  in  honorary  offices  for  the  direclJon  of  local  expeuiliture. 
One  officer,  when  asked  how  it  was  that  in  a  district  where  fev*r 
had  been  rife  nothing  had  brcn  done  under  the  authority  of  tha 
law,  which  authorized  its  being  cleansed  ?  replied,  that  the  Board 
had  made  precisely  the  same  objections  that  were  made  when 
the  cholera  appearetl ;  when  it  wag  proposed  to  cleanse  the  dts* 
trict,  the  ans.wur  made  at  the  Board  was,  thai  "they  did  not 
believe  it  would  do  any  good:"  and  those  of  the  oRicura  who 
were  landlords  ot  Iho  weekly  tenements  said,  '■  Why  should  we 
distiu-h  and  drive  away  our  tenants  ? "  and  those  who  were  shop- 
keepers said,  "  Why  should  we  frighten  away  our  customers  by 
representing  the  neighbourhood  aa  unhealthy  ?"  coitsequantly 
nothing  was  done. 

The  legislature,  in  making  demands  for  such  honorary  nerricM. 
has  Usually  proceeded  on  trie  theory  which  views  ail  those  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  render  them,  as  persons  qualified  to  under- 
stand the  wliole  subject  intuitively,  and  having  no  other  interest  or 
views  than  to  perform  the  services  zealonuly  for  iho  common  wml; 
whereas,  in  the  locality  they  are  viewed  in  a  totally  different  light, 
not  as  public  officers,  but  in  their  private  eapacitioa,  aa  <jwii«n  or 
tradosroen,  competitors   for  advantages  of  various  kinda.     How- 
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mver  unjiiBt  thi«  impresiton  may  frequently  be,  it  is  the  imprcuion 
that  commonly  prevails;  and  aince  all  of  one  class  cannot  have 
a  share  in  the  administration  of  such  funds,  others  of  the  same 
clas«,  whether  owners  or  tradesmen,  view  the  persona  exercising 
tile  power  as  rivals,  and  distrust  their  administration  accordingly. 
As  an  owner,  one  member  of  a  local  Board  is  strongly  indis- 
posed to  any  line  of  operations  that  will  apparently  improve  the 
property  of  another ;  and  as  an  owner,  loo,  he  is  undur  the 
Urongeat  jealousy  if  he  proposes  or  does  anything  which  may 
kppear  to  benefit  his  own  property  at  the  public  expense. 

Neither  is  such  diairust  as  lo  trustworthiness  from  skill  and 
adierse  private  interests  confined  to  the  administration  of  the 
public  works  of  sewerage  and  drainage  ;  it  is  fortified  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  local  administration  of  the  works  of  road  construction 
and  repair,  a  branch  of  adtniiiistration  so  inseparably  connected 
with  drainage  operations,  as  to  justify  and  require  a  joint  con- 
nderatiun  wub  them. 

Witnesses  of  the  most  extensive  practical  expcrieuce  lay  the 
([reatest  stress  on  the  necessity  of  lifting  tliuse  important  branches 
of  administration  out  of  the  influence  of  petty  and  sinister  interests, 
and  of  doing  so  by  aecurin^  the  appointment  of  officers  of  superior 
icieniific  attainments,  who  (subject  to  a  pro  per  local  as  well  as  general 
oontiol)  may  be  made  responsible  for  directing  any  new  e.vpenditure 
on  a  scale  ofofficiency  as  well  as  of  Bconomy.  A  competent,  scientilie, 
and  ctfiL'ient  management,  let  it  be  applied  to  what  part  of  these  works 
It  may,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  immediately  as  well  as  ultimately 
the  most  econoinical  management,  llutit  will  be  found  on  exami- 
nation that  tile  consolidation  of  all  the  structural  arrangements, 
comprising  under-drainage  and  surface-drainage,  road  structure  and 
repair,  under  one  service,  is  most  required  fur  the  sake  uf  efficiency. 
Division  of  labour  in  the  arts  derives  its  efficiency  from  combina- 
tion, adaptation,  and  subordination  to  direction  to  one  end  ;  but 
that  which  appears  to  be  a  divi^on  of  labour  in  local  administra- 
tion is,  in  fact,  an  insubordinate  separation,  weakening  the  means 
of  procuring  adequate  skill  and  power,  occasioning  obstructions  and 
defective  execution,  and  enhancing  expense.  VVern  pins  or  ma- 
chines made  as  sewera  and  roods  are  constructed ;  sliaHa  of  pijis 
would  be  made  without  reference  to  heads, — in  machines  screws 
nould  be  made  without  sockets, and, it  maybe  confidently  slated, 
there  would  not  be  a  safe  or  perfect  and  well-working  machine  in 
the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Telford,  in  a  report  on  the  Holyliead  road,  makes  the 
following  obsen'ations : — 

"  Perfect  manan«nient  must  be  giiMecl  by  rules  and  ret^ulalions,  anil 
tkeite  must  be  carried  iiitoetFecl  bj  llie  unceusiiippallenliun  of  a  judicioirs 
•nd  faithful  surveyor  who  has  bj  actual  experience  and  nitenlion  bc- 
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quired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  b  required,  and 
to  the  general  and  local  state  of  particular  districts,  as  rcgids  loil, 
materials,  and  climate ;  likewise  the  sort  of  wear  lo  wbiA  the  aaifcce  is 
liable.  A  person  possessed  of  all  these  requisites,  and  oihervne  pnn 
perl  J  qualified  to  level  and  set  out  new  lines,  &c..  where  ncoesuj, 
must  receive  the  remuneration  such  a  character  merits,  and  may  alwajs 
obtain,  in  this  active  and  industrious  country.  But  however  cooTinced 
and  well-disposed  trustees  may  be  to  give  this  remuneration,  thetoQs 
of  five  or  six  miles  do  not  afford  the  means  of  giving  it.  The  csoose- 
qnence  is  that  the  Shifiial  Trust  (four  miles)  has  hitherto  been  under 
the  management  of  a  person  so  little  acquainted  with  proper  road 
business,  that  it  becomes  a  serious  consideration  whether  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  suflfer  the  extensive  improvement  at  Priors  Lteigh  to  be  en- 
trusted to  his  care.  Until  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  interfeied 
and  showed  a  practical  example,  the  Wellington  Trust  (seven  miles) 
vras  managed  almost  wholly  by  the  clerk  ;  he  had  a  sort  of  foreman, 
who  appeared  to  be  only  partly  employed  on  the  road.  And  on  the 
Shrewsbury  Trust  (seven  miles),  as  has  already  been  stated,  the 
surveyor  and  contractor  were  united  in  the  same  person.  All  these 
managers  proceeded,  without  regard  to  any  rules  and  regulations  what- 
ever, receiving  only  occasional  directions  ftt>m  some  of  the  most  active 
of  the  trustees,  whose  varying  opinions  served  more  to  distract  than 
benefit  the  practical  operations  of  the  workmen.  I  must  beg  leave  to 
add  that  these  observations  are  applicable  to  all  trusts  of  similar  extent, 
and  are  evidences  of  the  propriety  of  establishing  districts  of  a  magni- 
tude to  juiitify  a  more  perfect  arrangement,  and  the  employing  of  a 
properly  qualified  surveyor,  whose  sole  occupation  should  be  the  road 
under  his  care,  and  who  should  also  be  enabled  to  keep  constantly 
employed  a  set  of  workmen  thoroughly  conversant  with  road  observa- 
tions, and  working  chiefly  by  contract." — First  Annual  Report  on  the 
Holt/head  Road,  May  4,  1824.  p.  25. 

It  net^d  scarcely  be  necessary  to  observe  that  in  the  sense  of  that 
great  engineer,  care  of  the  road  innplied  the  greatest  care  in  re- 
spect to  the  drainage.  In  consequence  of  the  limited  areas  of 
management,  although  great  expense  is  incurred,  the  appointments 
of  the  surveyors  to  superintend  works  which  are  never  well  exe- 
cuted by  any  other  than  an  experienced  engineer,  are  inferior  even 
to  the  appointments  of  the  paid  officers  to  superintend  the  sewer- 
age. tSir  Henry  Parncll  in  his  work,  "  On  the  Formation  and 
Management  of  the  Public  Roads,"  thus  compendiously  describes 
the  composition  of  the  chief  bodies  by  whom  these  officers  are 
chosen  and  directed : — 

"  According  to  the  provisions  of  every  Turnpike  Act,  a  great  number 
of  persons  are  named  as  trustees ;  the  practice  is  to  make  almost  every 
one  a  trustee,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  a  road,  who  is  an  opulent  farmer 
or  tradesman,  as  well  as  all  the  nobility  and  persons  of  large  landed 
property :  so  that  a  trust  seldom  consists  of  fewer  than  100  persons, 
even  if  the  length  of  the  road  to  be  maintained  by  them  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  lew  miles.  The  result  of  this  practice  is,  that  in  every  set  of 
trustees  there  are  to  be  found  persons  who  do  not  possess  a  single 
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qualification  for  the  office,  persons  who  conceive  they  are  raised  by  the 
title  of  a  road  trustee  to  a  station  of  some  importance,  and  who  too 
often  seek  to  show  it  by  opposing  their  superiors  in  ability  and  integrity 
when  valuable  improvements  are  under  consideration,  taking  care,  too 
frequently,  to  turn  their  authority  to  account,  by  so  directing  the  spend- 
ing of  the  road  money  as  may  best  promote  the  interests  of  themselves 
or  their  connexions. 

''  ]t  sometimes  happens  that  if  one  trustee,  more  intelligent  and 
more  public-spirited  than  the  rest,  attempts  to  take  a  lead,  and  pro- 
poses a  measure  in  every  way  right  and  proper  to  be  adopted,  his  ability 
to  give  advice  is  questioned,  his  presumption  condemned,  his  motives 
suspected ;  and  as  every  such  measure  will,  almost  always,  have  the 
effect  of  defeating  some  private  object,  it  is  commonly  met  either  by 
direct  rejection  or  some  indirect  contrivance  for  getting  rid  of  it.  In 
this  way  intelligent  and  public-spirited  trustees  become  disgusted,  and 
cease  to  attend  meetings ;  for,  besides  frequently  experiencing  opposition 
and  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  least  worthy  of  their  associates,  they  are 
annoyed  by  the  noise  and  language  with  which  the  discussions  are 
carried  on,  and  feel  themselves  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  they  are 
exposed  to  insult  and  ill-usage." 

He  observes,  that  ''Although  this  turnpike  system  has  led  to 
the  making  of  many  new  roads,  and  to  the  changing  of  many 
old  ones  into  what  may  be  called  good  roads  in  comparison  with 
what  they  formerly  were,  this  system  has  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution under  such  erroneous  regulations,  and  the  persons  who 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  them  have  uni- 
formly been  either  so  negligent  or  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
business  of  making  or  repairing  roads,  that  at  this  moment  it 
may  be  stated  with  the  utmost  correctness  that  there  is  not  a  road 
in  England,  except  those  recently  made  by  some  eminent  civil 
engineers,  which  is  not  extremely  defective  in  the  most  essential 
qualities  of  a  perfect  road.'*  To  the  varying  extent  of  these  de- 
fects the  public  are  forced  to  ascend  unnecessary  heights,  travel 
unnecessary  distances,  employ  more  horse-labour  than  would  be 
necessary  in  travelling  over  roads  that  are  kept  hard,  dry,  and 
level,  instead  of  wet,  soft,  and  rugged.  From  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  it  appears 
that  for  every  200  miles  of  turnpike  road  there  are,  on  an  average, 
ten  surveyors :  whereas,  if  the  highways  and  turnpike  trusts  were 
consolidated,  one  properly  qualified  surveyor  might  perform  much 
better  the  service  with  which  the  ten  are  charged.  There  are,  it 
appears,  1,116  turnpike  trusts,  comprehending  about  22,000  miles. 
The  officers  employed  consist  of  1,120  treasurers,  1,135  clerks,  and 
1,300  surveyors:  total,  3,555.  The  annual  cost  of  the  repair  of 
the  turnpike  roads  is  51/.  per  mile:  total  expenditure  of  1,122,000/. 
per  annum.  The  debts  amounted  to  upwards  of  9,000,000/.,  and 
they  appeared  to  be  rapidly  increasing.  The  average  expense  of 
the  management  of  the  nighway  and  the  turnpike  roads  is  estimated 
at  10/.  per  mile  per  annum ;  but  it  is  calculated  that  if  the  ma- 

[1.] 
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nagement  of  the  turnpikes  and  highways  were  consolidated,  they 
might  be  better  managed  at  an  expense  of  from  30^.  to  21.  per 
mile  per  annum.  On  comparing  the  actual  expense  of  the  repairs 
of  roads  under  a  scientific  management  of  the  highways  with  the 
common  cost,  it  appears  probable  that  by  management  on  an  ex- 
tended and  appropriate  scale,  upwards  of  500,000/.  per  annum 
may  be  saved  on  that  branch  of  administration  alone. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  1834, 
examined  some  of  the  most  able  engineers  in  the  country,  and  a 
Commission  subsequently  appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  coincided 
in  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  consolidation  as 
the  only  means  of  retrieving  that  branch  of  administration. 

I  venture  humbly  to  submit  the  grounds  for  the  opinion  in 
wliich  I  believe  their  Lordships  would  concur,  that  the  principle 
of  consolidation  may  be  carried  still  further,  and  include  all  public 
works  within  the  locality,  as  the  best  means  of  obtaining  for  each 
or  for  all,  at  the  least  expense,  the  most  efficient  scientific  di- 
rection. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  respect  to  drainage  as  well  as  road  construc- 
tion, that  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  tne  works  will  be  according 
to  the  qualifications,  the  powers,  and  responsibilities  of  the  officers 
appointed  to  execute  them,  secured  by  legislative  means,  and  that 
new  labour  on  the  old  condition,  without  skilly  will  be  executed  in 
the  old  manner^  extravagantly  and  inefficiently.  But- engineers 
or  properly  qualified  officers  having  the  science  of  civil  engineer- 
ing could  not  be  procured  for  every  separate  purpose  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  as  is  generally  assumed  in  Acts  of  Parliament 
for  effecting  particular  objects.  When  such  connected  work  is 
divided  and  separated,  the  remuneration  necessary  to  obtain  pro- 
perly qualified  officers  to  attend  to  the  fragment  of  service  is 
too  high ;  the  separation,  therefore,  in  most  places,  amounts  to 
the  exclusion  of  science  from  public  work,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
its  degradation.  It  will  be  found,  when  the  works  of  draining  and 
road  making  and  maintenance  are  examined,  that  the  common 
'  practice  of  making  sewers  on  plans  independently  of  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  and  roads  independently  of  the  arrangements  for 
cleansing  and  keeping  them  dry,  is  always  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  work  and  to  the  public.  The  same  surface  levels  and  surveys 
serve  for  drainage  and  for  road  construction.  The  construction 
of  the  drains  for  roads  and  streets,  and  the  maintenance  of  them, 
are  the  primary  and  most  important  works ;  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  surface  of  the  road  is  a  connected  work,  sub- 
sequent in  order,  and  can  be  best  superintended  by  the  same  officer. 
In  every  part  of  the  country  inconveniences  and  losses  are  expe- 
rienced from  the  separation  of  such  work  on  almost  every  occasion 
where  repair  or  new  construction  is  needed.  In  the  towns  a  road 
is  broken  up  by  the  bursting  of  a  sewer  or  the  necessity  of  deans- 
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ing  or  repairing  it ;  the  sewer  is  repaired,  but  the  road  is  left 
broken,  because  the  road  surveyor  and  his  separate  set  cf  workmen 
are  engaged  in  some  other  work.  In  the  metropolis,  the  breaches 
left  in  the  roads  by  the  delay  and  want  of  concert  amongst  the 
various  oiGcers  are  a  source  not  only  of  great  obstruction  but  of  fre- 
quent accidents.  In  replacing  the  pavements  the  water  and  the  gas- 
pipes  are  not  unfrequently  put  out  of  order,  and  these  again  occa- 
sion another  opening  and  another  expense  to  the  public,  for  repairs. 
In  the  rural  districts  a  road  is  out  of  repair,  but  the  first  remedy 
is  drainage ;  the  road  surveyor  cannot  proceed  because  the  sewers' 
surveyor  has  his  men  elsewhere  occupied.  In  various  other  parti- 
culars the  consolidation  of  the  same  work  under  the  same  officer, 
acting  with  a  combined  staff  of  foremen  and  workmen,  is  attended 
with  advantages  in  efficiency  and  economy  to  which  it  were  unne- 
cessary to  advert,  if  the  opposite  arrangements  were  not  the  most 
frequent.  In  the  few  instances  that  have  taken  place  of  a  com- 
bination of  duties,  the  experience  of  the  advantages  of  the  combi- 
nation would  occasion  a  proposal  for  separating  them  to  be  viewed 
as  an  increase  of  trouble  and  expense,  and  a  hinderance  to  the 
proper  execution  of  the  work. 

In  the  districts  where  the  greatest  defects  prevail,  we  find  such 
an  array  of  officers  for  the  superintendence  of  public  structures  as 
would  lead  to  the  d  priori  conclusion  of  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  work  from  the  apparent  subdivision  of  labour  in  which 
it  is  distributed.  In  the  same  petty  districts  we  have  surveyors  of 
sewers  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  sewers,  surveyors  of 
turnpike-roads  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  turnpike  trusts, 
surveyors  of  highways  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  in  vestry,  or 
by  district  boards  under  the  Highway  Act ;  paid  district  surveyors 
appointed  by  the  justices,  surveyors  of  paving  under  local  Acts, 
surveyors  of  building  under  the  Building  Act,  surveyors  of  county 
bridges,  &c. 

The  qualifications  of  a  civil  engineer  involve  the  knowledge  of 
the  prices  of  the  materials  and  labour  used  in  construction,  and 
also  the  preparation  of  surveys,  and  the  general  qualifications  for 
valuations,  which  are  usually  enhanced  by  the  extent  of  the  range 
of  different  descriptions  of  property  with  which  the  valuator  is 
conversant.  The  public  demands  for  the  services  of  such  officers 
as  valuators  are  often  as  mischievously  separated  and  distributed 
as  the  services  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
works.  Thus  we  have  often,  within  the  same  districts,  one  set  of 
persons  appointed  for  the  execution  of  valuations  and  surveys  for 
the  levy  of  the  poor's  rates ;  another  set  for  the  sur\'eys  and  valua- 
tions for  the  assessed  taxes ;  another  for  the  land  tax ;  another  for 
the  highway  rates;  another  for  the  sewers'  rates;  another  for  the 
borough  rates;  another  for  the  church  rates;  another  for  the 
county  rates,  where  parishes  neglect  to  pay,  or  are  unequally 
assessed,  and  for  extra-parochial  places ;  another  for  tithe  com- 
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mutation.     And  these  services  are  generally  badly  rendered  sepa- 
rately at  an  undue  expense. 

It  is  in  the  ordinary  course  that  local  bodies  would  have  the  power 
of  appointing  surveyors  for  seeing  to  the  execution  of  provisions  for 
the  regulation  of  buildings,  on  the  precedent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act ;  and  these  officers  are  paid  by  fees  varying  from  1/. 
to  3/.  10^.  each  building.  In  the  towns,  it  is  rare  that  one-stoiy 
houses  are  erected  where  the  ground  is  of  much  value ;  and  it  will 
be  a  low  average  to  take  aU  the  new  houses  as  of  two  stories, 
that  is,  fourth-rate  houses,  for  which  a  fee  of  2/.  has  been  proposed 
to  be  paid.  Before  the  building  surveyor  can  proceed,  the  sewers' 
surveyor  must  have  seen  that  the  drains  are  properly  laid,  and 
the  builder  have  obtained  a  certificate  from  him  to  that  effect. 
The  labour  of  the  bu'lding  surveyor,  if  properly  performed,  may 
require  as  much  as  an  hour  for  the  inspection  of  each  new  building. 
But  the  amount  of  the  proposed  fee  would  in  general  more  than 
pay,  in  ordinary  cases,  for  the  construction  of  an  efficient  drain  for 
such  a  tenement.  Any  speculating  builder  who  is  building  a 
fourth-rate  street  of  fifty  houses, would,  by  removing  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  jurisdiction,  save  by  the  removal  the  means  of  erecting  an 
additional  house  or  drains  for  the  whole  of  them. 

No  past  or  proposed  legislative  measures  prescribe  any  securities 
for  appropriate  skill,  or  trustworthiness  for  the  performance  of 
such  services.  It  is  matter  of  complaint  in  one  extensive  district 
in  the  metropolis,  that  the  duty  of  examining  the  premises  is  per- 
formed by  young  men,  junior  clerks  to  the  district  surveyor. 

In  proportion  as  science  is  securely  allied  to  local  administration 
is  its  respectability  enhanced  and  the  attainment  of  its  objects  en- 
sured. It  is  dangerous  to  legislate  in  detail,  for  the  information  is 
not  usually  available  for  legislative  preparation  against  all  existing 
local  difficulties,  still  less  all  future  important  contingencies.  Where 
detailed  regulations  are  prescribed  arbitrarily,  the  danger  is  incurred 
of  creating:  an  obstacle  to  the  work  intended  to  be  forwarded.  For 
example,  it  has  been  proposed  that  Parliament  shall  not  only  provide 
"  That  every  outer  wall  of  every  building  shall  be  built  of  good, 
sound,  well-burnt  bricks,  or  good  sound  stone,  and  set  in  good 
mortar,'*  but  shall  direct  and  instruct  the  builders,  and  fix,  against 
any  alteration  or  improvement,  the  mode  in  which  good  mortar  shall 
be  made,  viz.,  "  And  the  mortar  and  cement  shall  be  well  com- 
pounded in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  good  fresh-burnt  lime  or 
cement,  and  three  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand :"  there,  however,  are 
large  tracts  of  country  where  neither  clean  sand,  nor  sharp  sand,  nor 
sand  of  any  sort  is  to  be  had,  and  where  they  use  smiths*  ashes  for 
the  purpose.  But  the  use  of  this  material  is  thenceforward  illegal, 
and  no  new  discovery  can  be  adopted  without  the  sanction  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  In  one  large  parish  it  was  lately  desired  to 
try  a  pavement  of  wood,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  local  Act 
^-eacribed  the  use  of  granite  for  pavement.     In  the  impractica- 
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bility  of  carrying  out  all  such  detail,  or  from  default  of  defining 
the  ends  and  prescribing  the  attainment  instead  of  the  means,  or 
stating  the  means  generally^  as  that  a  wall  shall  be  built  "  of 
incombustible  materials/*  it  is  in  the  usual  course  to  require  that 
important  work  shall  be  done  in  such  manner  as  *'  shall  be  satis- 
factory to  the  surveyor  who  shall  inspect  the  same,"  or  "  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  surveyor  of  the  district ;"  e.  g,,  that  no 
chimney  shall  be  built  more  than  six  feet  high,  "unless  the  same  shall 
be  secured  by  sufficient  iron  stays  of  such  strength  and  dimensions, 
and  to  be  fixed  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the 
surveyor  who  shall  inspect  the  building.'*  The  objections  enter- 
tained by  builders  of  respectability  to  the  granting  of  such  large  • 
powers,  is  founded  on  the  certainty  as  to  the  character  of  the 
appomtments  of  sun'eyors  to  be  hereafter  made  if  no  other  securities 
than  mere  general  directions  be  taken  in  respect  to  them  for  the 
public  protection.  It  may  be  a  rival  builder  who  is  appointed, 
and  it  is  very  certain  to  be  generally  a  person  in  trade  by  whom 
the  power  is  exercised,  whose  dissatisfaction  with  work  really  fair 
and  good  may  be  governed  by  sinister  considerations  against  which 
a  fair  builder  will  Tieel  he  has  no  defence ;  but  the  greater  danger 
is  to  the  public,  that  no  dissatisfaction  may  be  expressed  with  work 
that  is  cheap  but  unsound.  The  building  covers  bad  drains,  and 
hides  rotten  walls,  and  the  effects  in  (he  calamities  of  spreading 
fires  and  falling  houses,  and  calamities  of  sufferings,  and  deaths, 
occur  in  after  years,  when  the  original  defect  may  not  be  detected 
by  the  closest  examination,  and  when  all  concerned  may  have 
departed. 

If  the  services  of  men  of  independent  position,  with  the  science 
and  qualifications  of  engineers,  were  secured,  their  inspection  of 
works  would  often  be  invited,  and  the  notice  they  could  not  fail 
to  take  of  unintentional  and  profitless  errors,  such  as  wrong  levels, 
which  detract  from  the  convenience  and  value  of  tenements,  would 
be  of  much  value  and  be  received  cordially,  and  the  exercise  of 
discretionary  authority  in  such  hands  would  meet  with  compara- 
tively respectful  obedience. 

No  one  can  have  had  occasion  to  examine  much  of  the  business 
of  local  administration,  wit  bout  being  aware  of  other  evils  entailed  by 
the  multiplication  of  badly  appointed  officers  in  addition  to  the  evils 
of  excessive  cost  and  bad  quality  of  the  service  to  the  ratepayers. 
One  of  the  evils  is  the  fuel  they  add  to  the  flames  of  local  parties, 
by  which  both  parties  are  generally  losers.  Where  special  and 
scientific  qualincations  are  not  defined,  or,  if  defined,  not  secured — 
where  the  most  fatal  errors,  as  in  this  instance,  are  shrouded  by 
the  nature  of  the  work  from  detection — all  the  idle  dependents  of 
election  committees  who  have  time  to  spare,  because  they  have 
failed  in  their  own  business  for  want  of  steady  application,  and 
because  their  time  is  worthless,  are  let  in  as  canqi^ates^  aod  in 
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tenements  are  required,  or  a  number  equal  to  that  of  two  new  towns 
annually  such  as  Manchester  proper^  which  has  32,310  houses,  and 
Birmingham,  which  has  27,268  houses,)  affording,  if  all  that  have 
equal  need,  receive  equal  care,  fees  to  the  amount  of  no  less  than 
from  80,000/.  to  100,000/.  per  annum.  This  would  afford  pay- 
ment equal  to  that  of  the  whole  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  or 
nearly  1000  trained  men,  in  addition  to  the  corps  of  engineers. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  science  and  skill  now  obtained  for 
tlie  public  from  these  two  corps  for  general  service,  some  concep- 
tion may  be  formed  of  the  science  and  skill  that  might  be  obtained 
in  appointments  for  local  service,  by  pre-appointed  securities  for 
the  possession  of  the  like  qualifications,  but  which  are  now  thrown 
away  in  separate  appointments  at  an  enormous  expense,  where 
qualifications  are  entirely  neglected. 

Tlie  oflScers  of  the  engineer  corps  have  the  execution  and  care 
of  structural  works,  docks  and  dockyards,  fortifications,  military 
roads,  and  barracks,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  military  duties. 
One  captain  of  engineers  fills  the  office  of  hydrauUc  engineer  to 
the  Admiralty,  and  to  his  superintendence  is  intrusted  the  con- 
struction and  repairs  of  all  the  docks,  buildings,  and  other  public 
works. 

The  oflScers  of  the  engineers  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
services  on  some  of  the  most  important  civil  commissions.  As 
collateral  services  which  they  have  rendered  to  the  public,  may  be 
mentioned  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Ireland,  and  that  now  in 
progress  for  England  under  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  also  the 
geological  survey.  The  levelling,  however,  and  the  whole  of  the 
detail  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  in  England,  is  taken  by  the 
privates,  corporals,  and  sergeants  of  the  corps  of  sappers  and 
miners,  who  have  been  instructed  in   geometry »  drawing,  and 

ben  would  require  an  annual  extension  of  one  fifty-seventh  of  the  present  territory 
of  Great  Britain,  possessing  the  average  extent  of  roads,  commons,  hills,  and  un- 
productive land.  The  extent  of  new  territory  required  annually  would  form  a 
county  larger  than  Surrey,  or  Leicester,  or  Nottingham,  or  Hereford,  or  Cambridge, 
and  nearly  as  large  as  Warwick.  To  feed  the  anuually  increased  population,  sup- 
posing it  to  consume  the  same  proportions  of  meat  that  is  consumed  by  the  popula- 
tion uf  Manchester  and  its  vicinity,  (a  consumption  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
below  the  average  of  the  consumption  in  the  metropolis,)  the  influx  of  230,000 
of  new  popuUtiim  will  require  for  their  consumption  an  annual  increase  of  27,327 
head  of  cattle,  70,319  sheep,  64,715  lambs,  and  7894  calves,  to  raise  which  an  annual 
increase  of  upwards  of  81,000  acres  of  good  pasture  landwould.be  required.  Taking 
the  consumption  of  wheat  or  bread  to  be  ou  the  scale  of  a  common  dietary,  i.  r., 
66  oz.  daily  for  a  family  of  a  man,  woman,  and  three  children,  then  the  annual  addi- 
tion of  supply  of  wheat  required  will  be  about  105,000  quarters,  requiring  28,058acrei 
of  land,  yielding  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  an  acre ;  the  total  amount  of  good  land 
requisite  for  raising  the  chief  articles  of  food  will  therefore  be  iu  all  about  109,000 
acres  of  good  pasture  land  annoeUy.  If  the  increase  of  production  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  refuse  of  Edinburgh  (that  is,  of  3900  oxen  from  one  quarter  of  the  refuse 
of  Edinburgh)  be  taken  as  the  scale  of  production  obtainable  by  appropriate 
measures,  the  refuse  of  the  metropolis  alone  that  is  now  thrown  away  would  serwv 
to  feed  no  less  than  218,288  oxen  annually,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
duce of  double  that  number  of  acres  of  good  pasture  land. 
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mensuration  at  tlie  school  at  Clittiham.  The  triangulation  for 
the  detail  of  this  work  ia  executed  by  the  engineer  officers  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  tlie  survey,  Colouel  Colby, 
'i'hc  great,  majority  of  the  surveys  obtained  under  the  Parochial 
Survey  and  Valuation  Act  from  private  surveyors  have  been  inferior 
to  the  surveys  executed  under  superintendence  by  the  privates  and 
iion-commiBsioned  officers  of  the  sappers  and  miners  serving  at  a 
pay  of  from  Is.  2d.  to  3*.  per  diem.  Out  of  1700  first-class 
maps  received  under  the  Parochial  Asseesmcnt  and  Tithe  Acts, 
not  more  than  one-half  displayed  quahfications  for  the  execution  of 
public  surveys  without  superintendence.  Amongst  the  most  satis- 
factory maps  of  the  first  class  of  parochial  surveys  wore  those 
executed  by  a  retired  fprgeant  of  sappers  and  miners.  The  Com- 
missioners for  the  colonization  of  South  Australia  found  it  diificidt 
to  proceed  satisfactorily  with  persons  of  the  ordinary  qualificaiions 
of  sun-eyors  or  ciril  engineers  for  that  country;  and  deemed  it 
requisite  to  obtain  the  services  of  an  engineer  officer,  with  a  suit- 
able number  of  trained  men,  sappers  and  miners,  under  his  com* 
mand. 

But  for  the  construction  and  care  of  local  works,  sewers,  roads, 
and  drains  and  houses,  no  qualification  whatsoever  is  usually  con- 
ceived to  be  requisite.  The  chairman  of  tile  HoUxirn  and  Fins- 
bury  Commission  of  Sewers,  where  a  chan^^e  of  management  so 
beneficial  to  the  health,  and  so  economical  of  the  funds  of  the 
ratepayers,  was  obtained  by  placing  the  work  under  the  direction 
of  an  engiriber,  informed  me  that  when  that  commission  advertised 
for  a  person  to  act  as  surveyor  to  the  works  who  iinderstcod  iho 
use  of  the  spirit  level,  the  candidates,  who  were  nearly  all  commoD 
hou^builders,  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  novel  demand,  and 
several  of  them  began  to  learn  the  use  of  that  instrumeiit  in  order 
to  quality  them  for  the  appointment.  In  the  canvassing  letters 
which  I  have  seen  for  parochial  or  local  surveyorships.  I  never 
observed  qualifications  for  skill  or  science  even  adverted  to ;  and 
where  a  special  qualification  happens  to  be  prescribed  by  statute, 
it  is  not  regarded.  For  example,  the  Act  of  the  5  and  6  H'm.  IV. 
enables  the  parochial  vestries  to  appoint  as  surveyor  a  person  of 
"  skill  and  experience "  to  serve  the  oflice  of  surveyor  of  such 
parish.  As  an  example  of  this  description  of  appointments,  1  may 
mention  one  where,  in  an  important  district,  the  person  appointed 
was  an  illiterate  tinman,  a  leading  speaker  at  parisli  meetings, 
who,  for  a  service  occupying  a  pan  of  his  lime,  receives  a  salary 
of  150/,  per  annum,  t.  e.,  as  much  as  a  lieutenant  of  engineers  and 
a  private,  or  as  much  as  three  sergeants  of  sappers  and  miners, 
whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the  public  service. 

Tlie  mode  in  which  such  emolumonis  aro  at  present  wasted  ia 
tho  course  of  administration  under  the  Building  Ads,  and  the 
Extent  of  science  and  skill  that  might  be  obtained  for  all  purposes 
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by  the  same  amount  of  money,  may  be  seen  by  the  rate  of  sur- 
veyors* emoluments  for  a  single  town.  I  submit^  for  example,  the 
town  of  Leeds.  There  the  average  rate  of  increase  of  houses 
having  been  855  per  annum,  and  of  families  940^  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  will  continue  to  increase  at  the  same  rate,  that 
is,  of  two  new  houses  and  three-tenths  per  diem,  which^  if  they 
were  only  fourth-rate  houses,  would  be  required  to  pay  in  fees 
4/.  12*.  per  diem  for  two  or  three  hours*  service  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  payment  to  private  surveyors.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the 
evidence  as  to  the  character  of  the  past  appointments,  and  of  the 
works  themselves,  and  consider  that^  where  no  securities  are  taken 
for  qualifications,  none  will  be  found  except  by  accident,  the  con- 
trast with  the  payment  for  the  services  of  men  of  superior  qualifi- 
cations will  be  clearly  perceived.  Such  an  amount  of  emolument 
would  defray  the  expense  of  a  whole  Board  of  superior  officers  at 
the  rate  of  pay  to  the  officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers : — 

Board  of  Officers, 

£.    i,  d. 

1  Colonel 16  3 

1  Lieutenant-colonel 0  18  1 

2  Captains,  at  llx.  1(/ 12  2 

2  First  lieutenants,  at  6*.  lOd.   .      .      .  0  13  8 

2  Second  ditto,  at  55.  7cf.      ....  0  11  2 


4  11     4 


Or  if  unity  of  direction  and  execution  were  required,  the  staff  of 
officers  and  men  at  the  rate  of  pay  for  general  service  from  the 
public  would  be  as  follows.  The  rate  of  pay  therein  stated  is 
subsistence  pay :  the  half-fees  for  every  alteration  made  in  a  building 
would  in  most  cases  suffice  for  the  extra  pay  given  to  officers  and 

men  in  active  8er\'ice : — 

£.  X.    d. 

1  Captain 0  111 

2  First  lieutenanU 0  13    8 

3  Second  ditto 0  16     9 

1  Culour-seigeant 0     3  0]^ 

3  Sergeants,  at  2s.  6^d 0     7  7^ 

6  Corporals,  at  2s.  2^ 0  13  3 

22  Privates,  at  Is.  2^ 16  7 

4  12    0 

The  high  rates  of  remuneration  ordinarily  given  for  fragments 
of  practically  irresponsible  service,  would  not  only  serve  to  defray 
the  expense  of  direction  by  scientific  officers,  but  of  execution  by 
trained  subordinate  officers. 

The  following  return  will  afford  a  display  of  the  comparative 
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have  paid  the  collector  of  his  poor's  rates,  then  the  collector 
of  his  assessed  taxes,  then  the  collector  of  the  land  tax,  then  the 
collector  of  the  watch  rates,  then  the  collector  of  his  paving  rates, 
then  his  lighting  rates,  then  his  water  rates,  and  then  he  thinks 
he  has  done,  when  a  collector  calls  to  demand  the  payment 
of  the  church  rates;  he  may  have  paid  him,  when  another  col- 
lector appears  to  demand  the  payment  of  a  sewers'  rate  for  two 
years,  probably  for  the  period  of  a  former  tenant^  and  for  which 
the  tenant  on  whom  the  demand  is  levied  receives  no  apparent 
advantage.  A  witness  says*  (2231),  "In  Limehouse  there  had 
not  been  a  sewer  built  for  100  and  odd  years,  and  there  are  2000 
houses,  and  not  a  sewer  to  them."  Another  states  (2066),  "  In 
one  case  a  sewer  rate  of  6d.  in  the  pound  was  levied  for  10  years, 
without  even  surface  drainage ; "  and  in  that  case  the  party  paid 
another  rate  to  a  trust  for  paving,  lighting,  and  making  drainage. 
"  We  could  claim  six  years,"  says  another  witness  (860)  ;  *'  three 
years'  rates  in  arrear,  as  against  former  occupiers,  were  levied  on 
the  incoming  tenants"  (1798). 

In  a  house  receiving  no  benefit,  the  occupier,  having  refused  to 
pay  the  rate  ten  years,  and  having  paid  it  but  once  in  1827,  the 
commissioners,  when  he  left  (1834)  the  house,  ''distrained  on  the 
new  comer,  and  tore  down  the  corn-bin,"  &c.  His  solicitor  pre- 
viously wrote  to  them  that  the  occupier  was  out  of  town,  and  wished 
them  to  abstain  from  taking  any  violent  measures,  at  the  same 
time  offering  on  his  part  to  refer  the  matter  to  any  competent 
person  (2328).  In  another  case  of  aggravated  proceeding,  Mr. 
William  Baker,  who  was  clerk  to  a  like  commission,  complained 
of  the  state  of  the  sewerage,  and  of  the  rates  in  another  commis- 
sion. He  did  not  resist  the  rate,  **  for  he  knew  very  well  what 
the  powers  of  the  commissioners  are,  and  it  was  not  worth  his 
while  to  resist  so  strong  a  body."  The  assessments  of  sewers'  rates 
are  seldom  strictly  legal. 

Such  rates,  being  small  in  amount,  they  are  levied  at  long 
intervals,  for  the  collection  at  once  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense  of  collection ;  and  because  they  are  collected  at  long  in- 
tervals, the  irritation  and  resistance  and  trouble  is  great,  and  an 
additional  sum  is  paid  by  the  pubUc  for  the  collector's  share  of  the 
trouble  of  the  collection.  For  the  collection  of  the  assessed  taxes 
3d,  in  the  pound  is  paid ;  for  the  collection  of  the  sewers*  rates  from 
6d.  to  I^.  in  the  pound  is  usually  paid.  I  venture  to  state,  that  by 
a  consolidation  of  the  collection  of  such  charges,  enough  may  be 
saved  of  money  (independently  of  the  saving  of  oppression  and  irri- 
tation) from  the  collection  of  the  one  local  tax,  the  sewers'  rate,  to 
pay  the  expense  of  the  services  of  scientific  officers  throughout  the 
country.  At  present  the  high  constable  collects  the  county  rate 
from  every  parish,  and  carries  it  to  the  county  treasurer,  in  the 
county  town^  and  charges  for  the  expense  of  a  journey.     By  an 

*  Vide  Report. 
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easy  alteration,  by  payment  by  cheoues  fr«m  .u 
.0.  the  county  treiJr^,  i„  ol  S^ [^^UoSSr ''''^'''^ 
might  be  saved,  or  enough  to  defray  11.7;™^?^'-  ^'  ^"""™ 
co^tructing  permanent  Srains  for  Carin^'SS  T^""  "' 
)S  hat  might  be  gained  on  this  head  for  immSiar^  tenements, 
in  most  towns,  will  be  shown  in  the  followinaT^  * /''P*"'''*"'*. 
^  of  .Vr.  S*.,  U»  .udi,.,  ^ntSSrp^Tui.t'i 

^\hat  are  the  amounts  of  the  chief  local  rntnn      ii 
numhert?— The  poor's  rates  are  about  4000/    th^u-  u^^'  in  round 
•ilKKV.,  and  there  are  rates  levied  by  cZmtill^'^  Z""^'  ^^^  *^^"' 
for  liirhtin?,  watching,  and  impn)viniTe ToZ    "  ^  ^^*'  ^^'' 

3000L  in  ^und  numb^^rs.  ^  "'  amounting  to  about 

On  his  admission  of  the  practicability  of  conibm;n.r  m, 
aavamag..  the  suj^rintendence  of  all  rhiLxpeS^X  :^^^^^ 
Livnl  in  such  a  town,  a  combination  of  which  there  are  dv^Z} 
examples,  he  obsen*es : —  '^* 

The  gn;tiiest  public  advantage  in  having  those  duties  united  would  be 
:r..'  AMcciionot  the  whole  oMhe  rates  m  one  sum  by  the  same  individunl 
iiid  ;vi\-nient  atierwards  to  the  several  purposes.  ""uui, 
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»  ;ax:  ■?)  1  nxfxl  stUry  ot  150/.  per  annum.    The  collector  cTthe  com 
-  «::r;r^'  n-.rt  i5  p^id  Srf.  in  the  pound,  and  he  gets  upwards  of  loo/" 
■  c-  J.  "--      I:"  :hc  oo.Iecixon  ot  the  rates  were  consolidated,  ihev  mio-ht 
.c   .v:,-  i-i  :V:  JxXV.  per  annum,  and  upwards  of  150//per'annSm 
.      x  SI-. : .:  :::  s^Arie*  alone ;  but  a  much  larger  sum  might  be  saved 
1   ■  .  -.  .  v ;.::"  KV.iiv::  ^n  ot  the  smaller  rales.    The  surveyor's  rates 
.■;  .,.••  »;.Virs'  n:c<  nv^t  being  sufficient  to  occupv'the  whole 
.  s:  .-.I  -i .:  V  .i.^  .i  -a'**  :hey  attend  to  other  things,  and  consequentlv 
•    -     v.-    >  ',>:  S  :hf  i:el.\v  in  the  operation.^  Parties  remove,  or 
.1^-:   ;*c   ::*r      Three  rimes  the  amount  has  been  lost' in 
.;  :\  o,">:::cr.  of  the  highimy  rate  as  compared  with 
X     ■  -s     ■>;  ""  fh«$j  ri:e  and  the  commissioners*  rates  each 
V     .  .    •  -   -^ .  .  ,•  r:.-:>*.  -J^  cx>lleaor8  usually  collect  from  the 

,        :.     ^    ■•>:.  .v-^\:«b-:e  time  elaj^s  before  the  smMler 
» .  ,  ,ri-«»:  jrr.:*,y  sruch  is  lost  by  the  delav.     I  have 
•  ^ •  »i »  rt:.'  r^  rv?  Seen  •iem.inded  in  some  parts  of 
V        .■    ,^'^  7::%c;i*  jLTtT  ::  has  been  granted.    The 
'  ..    1^ »  >*    I..."    :::  o>w:*.~:s?x'r.er*  of  improvements   not 
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aggravate  tht;  existing  state  of  complication  and  waste,  by  new 
divisions  of  service  and  the  unnecessary  additions  of  new  and 
unqualified  officers,  and  that  everything  should  be  done  to  guard 
against  the  continued  reproduction  of  the  evils  in  question  in  dis- 
tricts where  there  is  clear  ground.  It  would,  I  apprehend,  be 
practicable  in  the  old  districts  to  superadd  the  appointments  of 
officers,  with  proper  qualifications,  without  any  diminution  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  existing  paid  officers  or  any  material  disturb- 
ance of  them. 

When  the  great  importance  of  the  general  land  dramage  to  the 
health  of  those  who  labour  upon  it  and  to  their  most  productive 
employment  is  fully  considered,  it  will,  I  conceive,  be  found  en- 
titled to  all  collateral  aid,  to  which  an  additional  title  would  be 
conferred  by  equal  contribution  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  to 
the  expenses  of  public  drainage.  If  officers  of  proper  qualifications 
and  responsibilities  were  appointed,  the  works  for  sewerage 
branching  from  the  towns,  and  the  road  drainage,  could  not  fail 
to  aid,  as  indeed  I  conceive  it  should  be  directed  to  aid,  the 
private  land  drainage.  The  same  surface  levels  and  sewerage, 
if  made  on  the  scale  proposed  by  the  Poor  Law  and  Tithe  Com- 
missioners (namely,  of  three  chains  to  an  inch)  would  serve  for 
all  civil  purposes,  whether  of  towns  or  general  land  drainage, 
or  road  drainage,  for  determining  the  descent  of  streams,  for  the 
application  of  the  water  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  rid  the  upland 
wastes,  and  would  frequently  be  most  beneficially  applied  for  the 
use  of  the  towns,  and  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  districts. 

The  appointment  of  persons  having  the  scientific  qualifications 
and  position  of  civil  engineers  might  serve  to  supply  a  want 
which  is  generally  found  to  be  the  chief  impediment  to  the 
drainage  of  land  subdivided  amongst  numerous  small  holders, 
namely,  the  means  of  reference  or  appeal  to  some  authority  de- 
riving confidence  from  skill  and  impartiality  to  determine  on  the 
need  of  works,  and  the  mode  of  executing  them,  or  to  arbitrate; 
and  on  the  compensation  due  from  damage  arising  from  them. 
Given  such  an  authority,  and  in  those  small,  but,  from  their  great 
number,  most  important  cases,  where  the  expense  of  an  application 
to  Parliament  is  out  of  the  question,  it  might  be  safe  to  say,  by  a 
general  provision,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  may  procure 
springs  of  water,  and  make,  deepen,  and  scour  drains  through  the 
circumjacent  district ;  that  regulations  may  be  made  for  arching 
over  or  covering  the  sewers  to  proper  distances  from  the  towns  ; 
for  the  purchase  of  ground,  and  for  the  erection  of  works  for  ren- 
dering the  refuse  of  the  towns  available  for  agricultural  purposes  : 
power  might  also  be  given  to  lay  pipes  in  the  highways,  to  put 
plu^s  for  the  supplies  of  water  against  fires,  and  for  watering  the 
roads. 

On  referring  to  the  experience  of  the  efforts  made  in  Ireland 
for  the  drainage  and  reclaiming  of  bog  lands,  by  which  large 
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The  present  inquiry,  however,  has  shown  the  general  primary 
importance  of  the  works  of  sewerage  and  drainage  throughout  the 
country.  The  execution  of  those  works  would  properly  devolve 
upon  the  commissioners  of  sewers  already  in  existence  in  the 
towns,  or  in  the  marsh  districts,  or  upon  commissions  of  sewers 
which  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  bsue  to  places  where  there  has 
been  no  need  of  surface  drainage,  but  which  stand  in  need  of 
under-drainage.  These  being  the  primary  works  for  making  the 
ground  clear  and  keeping  it  clear  for  all  other  works,  would  neces- 
sarily require  the  highest  science  and  skill,  and  the  strongest 
establishment;  and  it  would  be  only  carrying  farther  the  principle 
of  consolidation,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  most  efficient 
service,  the  most  conveniently  and  at  the  lowest  cost,  now  to  recom- 
mend that  the  care  of  the  roads  should,  of  all  structural  works, 
be  made  to  devolve  upon  that  body  which  has  the  best  means 
of  executing  them,  namely,  the  commissions  of  sewers,  revised  as 
to  jurisdiction,  and  amended  and  strengthened  as  to  power  and  re- 
sponsibility. What  Colonel  J.  F.  Burgoyne,  the  experienced 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland,  stated  in  his  evidence 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  Commons  in  1836,  (ques- 
tion 35.)  on  the  consolidation  of  the  turnpike  trusts,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  consolidation  of  other  local  works : — "  One  office 
and  account  will  then  do  for  the  whole ;  a  superior  superintendent 
could  then  be  employed,  and  more  perfect  machinery ;  the  means 
will  be  more  generally  available,  and  can  be  concentrated  where 
required,  by  which  the  works  will  be  carried  on  with  more  ad- 
vantajje,  and  a  system  of  regular  and  rigid  maintenance  can  be 
established  so  much  more  economical  and  beneficial  than  that  of 
occasional  and  periodical  repairs." 

It  is  due  to  state  that  in  petitions  from  ratepayers  much  dis- 
satisfaction is  expressed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  commissions 
of  sewers,  and  their  objectionable  working  is  assigned  to  their 
irresponsibility,  and  a  favourite  remedy  proposed  is  to  make  them 
elective;  but  if  the  administration  of  expenditure  by  elective 
vestries  be  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  no  better;  and  of  entirely 
open  vestries,  even  worse ;  and  the  practical  responsibility  for  in- 
justice done  to  individuals,  or  to  any  one  who  cannot  get  up  a 
party,  still  less.  It  may,  however,  be  submitted  for  consideration, 
whether  the  commissions  for  sewers  might  not  be  so  far  modified  as 
to  admit  some  infusion  of  the  representative  principle  in  their  com- 
position, by  including,  as  ex-officio  members  of  the  commission, 
the  chairman  and  vice-chairmen  for  the  time  being  of  the  Boards 

board  and  another,  and  in  numerous .  other  casei  affording  an  appeal  to  a  distant 
and  locally  disinterested,  yet  highly  responsible  authority,  which  may  interpose  to 
prevent  the  local  administrative  functions  being  torn  or  injured  by  local  dissentioni. 
I  feel  confident  that  the  more  the  subject  is  examined,  the  more  clearly  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  great  security  for  the  purity  and  improvement  of  local  admiois* 
trmtion  must  depend  on  a  central  agency/' 
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of  Guardians  of  the  poor  law  unions  included  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission.     These  officers  are  elected  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers — the  guardians.     It  will  be  seen 
that  much  of  the  evil  which  the  preventive  measures  within  the 
province  of  the  commission  of  sewers  must  provide  against,  is 
presented,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  in  the 
shape  of  claims  to  relief  on  the  ground  of  destitution  occasioned 
by  sickness.    The  chairman  or  the  vice-chairman,  before  whom 
the  cases  are  thus  brought,  would  form  an  efficient  medium  of 
communication.    The  measures  of  drainage  and  structural  im- 
provement are  permanent  improvements  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  labouring  men,  in  common  with  other  classes ;  but  it  is 
matter  of  fact  that  such  improvements  are  the  least  supported  by 
those  who  have  the  least  permanent  interest — the  smaller  occupiers'; 
or  bv  those  who  have  the  least  means  and  have  the  greatest  dread 
cif  immediate  expenses — the  smaller  owners.  The  chairmen  and  the 
nce-chairmen  of  the  unions  in  the  rural  districts  are,  however,  tlie 
chief  landed  proprietore,  who  are  elected  by  the  guardians  for  the 
:r.:er«t  thev  take  in  the  improvement  of  local  administration. 
The  mi»t  important  improvements  in  the  residences  of  the  labour- 
*    •>-•  cLi5se»  that  have  been  brought  to  view  by  this  inquiry  have 
AT^sea  :n>m  the  spontaneous  benevolence  of  the  larger  proprietors ; 
irJ  5c  aiuch  improvement  must  depend  upon  their  voluntary 
ex^r^icc.  that,  tor  the  sake  of  the  labouring  classes,  it  recommends 
-<e*-*  JL>  1:1  imivrtaiu  arrangement,  that  those  who,  as  chairmen 
•*  -^   tK\ini>-  IvAve  the  distribution  of  relief  to  the  destitution 
],  -^.'cx::  cc  sivijws**  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  represent 
*r    '.^^i  c:  :ie  aitSiiLs  of  prevention,  and  urge  forward  their  exe- 

*\V  ,  -  •'•'  ewii!:  of  the  rvroovable  causes  of  sickness   and 

-      !    X-  r.vrv\4eArIv  an  J  extensively  understood,  as  they 

"  .*^    ^ .       >  '-virl  oc'  Guikiians  will  of  necessity  occupy  much  of 

'^       ""  '  •  .J"    i  At'^    as  a  bodv  fitted  to  act  on  complaints 

^  •  -  •  --C  x:::::!  "^  e\ecu:»n  of  the  law  against  omissions 

•  '!   -cirs  w'rci  vVvrxsi^M  illness  or  injur)-  to  the  most  help- 
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> .  .,    .  .-A-  ccs^  ±0  uis'itution  of  district  Boards 
',  -ivVR'^«:c<^^-  buv  in  general  terms,  and 
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^1  vouMbe  prccaullonary  and  preventive,  to  tum  ihc  public  attention 
^P  to  the  causes  or  illness,  and  lo  suggest  means  by  which  the  sources 
"  of  contagion  might  be  removed."  "  Such  boards  would  probably 
have  a  clerk,  paid  for  his  services,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
make  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  and  give  such  returns  in  a  short 
tabular  form  as  might  be  useful  for  reference,  and  important,  as 
aRbrding  easy  information  on,a  subject  of  such  vital  interest  to  the 
people." 

I  would  submit  that  it  is  shonn  by  the  evidence  collected  in 
the  present  inquiry,  ihat  the  great  preventives — drainage,  street 
and  house  cleansing  by  means  of  supplies  of  water  and  improved 
se\veragp,  and  especially  the  introduction  of  cheaper  and  raoic 
efficient  modes  of  removing  all  noxious  refuse  from  the  towns — are 
operations  for  which  aid  must  be  sought  from  the  science  of  the 
civil  engineer,  not  from  the  physician,  wlio  has  done  his  work  when 
he  has  pointed  out  the  disease  that  results  from  tlie  neglect  of 
proper  administrative  measures,  and  has  alleviated  the  sufferings 
of  ihe  victims.  After  the  cholera  had  passed,  several  of  tlie  local 
boarcU  of  health  that  were  appointed  on  it^  appearance  continued 
their  meetings  and  made  representations;  but  the  alarm  had 
passed,  and  although  the  evils  represented  were  often  much  greater 
than  the  cholera,  I  he  representations  produced  no  elfect,  and  the 
boards  broke  up.  In  Paris  a  Board  of  Health  has  been  in 
Operation  during  several  years,  but  if  their  operations,  as  displayed 
in  their  reports,  be  considered,  it  will  be  evident  that,  although  they 
have  examined  many  important  questions  and  have  made  repre- 
sentations, recommending  for  practical  application  some  of  the 
principles  developed  in  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry  ;  still  as 
they  had  no  executive  power,  their  representations  have  produced 
no  effect,  and  the  labouring  population  of  Paris  is  shown  to  be, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  climate,  in  a  sanitary  condition  even 
worse  than  Ihe  labouring  population  of  London.  In  the  Appendix  I 
have  submitted  a  translation  of  a  report  descriptive  of  the  labours 
of  the  Conseil  de  Salubrite,  in  Paris.  From  this  report  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  liaye  few  or  no  initiative  functions,  and  that  they 
are  chiefly  called  into  action  by  references  made  to  them  by  the 
public  authorities  to  examine  and  give  their  opinion  on  medical 
questions  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  public  administration 
as  to  what  manufacturing  or  other  operations  are  or  are  not 
injurious  to  the  public  health. 

The  action  of  a  board  of  health  upon  such  evils  as  thosein  question 
must  depend  upon  the  arrangements  for  bringing  imder  its  notice 
the  evils  to  be  remedied.  A  body  of  gentlemen  sitting  in  a  room 
will  soon  find  themselves  with  few  means  of  action  if  there  be  no 
agency  to  bring  the  subject  matters  before  them ;  and  an  inquiring 
agency  to  seek  out  the  evils  from  house  to  house,  wherever  those 
evils  may  be  found,  to  follow  on  the  footsteps  of  the  private  prac- 
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the  labouring  population  of  Ihe  towns  into  which  the  present 
inquiries  have  been  carried  have  been  received  with  xurprise  by 
persons  of  the  weahhier  classes  living  in  the  immedtnte  vicinity, 
to  whom  the  facts  were  as  strange  as  if  thw  related  1o  foreigners 
or  the  natives  of  an  unknown  country.  When  Dr.  Arnott  with 
myself  and  others  were  examining  the  abodes  of  the  poorest 
classes  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  we  were  regarded  with  asto- 
nishment ;  and  it  was  frequently  declared  by  the  inmates,  that  they 
had  never  for  many  years  witnessed  the  approach  or  the  presence 
of  persons  of  that  condition  near  them.  We  have  found  that  (he 
inhabilanis  of  Ihc  front  houses  in  many  of  the  main  streets  of 
those  towns  au<l  of  the  metropolis,  have  never  entered  the  adjoin- 
ing courts,  or  seen  the  interior  of  any  of  the  tenements,  situate  at 
the  backs  of  their  own  houses,  in  which  their  own  workpeople 
or  dependents  reside, 

Thediity  of  visiting  loathsome  ahode.s,  amidst  close  atmospheres 
compounded  of  smoke  and  offensive  otiours,  and  everj-thin^  to  revolt 
theaenses,  isadutywhichcanonly  beespected  tobe  regiilarly  per- 
formed under  much  stronger  motives  than  can  commonly  be  im- 
posed on  honorary  officers,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  even  from 
paid  othcers  where  they  are  not  subjected  lo  strong  checks.  The 
examination  of  loathsome  prisons  has  gained  one  individual  a 
national  and  European  celebrity.  Yet  wc  have  seen  that  there 
are  whole  streets  of  houses,  composing  some  of  the  wynds  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  great  numbers  of  the  courts  in 
London,  and  the  older  towns  in  England,  in  which  the  condition 
of  every  inhabited  room,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  inmates, 
is  even  more  horriblethan  the  worst  of  the  dungeons  that  Howard 
ever  visited.  In  Ireland  provisions  for  the  appointment  of  Boards 
of  Health  have  been  made,  but  they  appear  to  have  failed  entirely. 
One  of  the  medical  practitioners  examined  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  asked,  in  respect  to  the  oporation 
of  these  pro^ision9: — 

"  3297,  But  in  ordinary  times,  when  the  fever  is  not  of  very  great 
inieuBity,  and  is  confined  to  the  dwellings  of  Ihe  humbler  classes,  there 
is  no  such  provision  put  into  force? — No,  but  then  there  is  another 
provision  which  may  be  put  into  force  ;  this  Act  provides,  tliot  '  when- 
ever in  any  city,  town,  or  district,  any  fever  or  contagions  distemper 
shall  prevail,  or  be  known  lo  exist,  it  shall  anil  may  be  lawful  for  any 
one  or  more  magistrates,  upon  the  requisition  of  five  respectable  house- 
holders, to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  and  householders  of 
■Bch  city,  town,  or  district,  and  of  the  medical  practitioner's  within  the 
same,  in  order  to  examine  iulo  the  circumstances  attending  such  fever 
«  contagious  distemper,'    There  is  another  Act  of  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  41, 
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which  enables  the  parishes  to  appoiot  odicera  of  heallh ;  tlial  is,  a 
permanent  power.  Those  officers  have  very  consicierable  authority; 
they  can  assess  a  rate. 

"3298.  Are  they  ap|»iiited  ?— They  are  appoinUcl,  I  think,  in  all 
the  parishes  in  Dublin  except  two;  but  they  are  inoperative:  they  ore 
unpaiil,  and  it  is  a  very  disg-usling  duty.  They  can  be  made  to  serve, 
bnl  there  Is  no  control  as  to  the  amount  of  service  they  perform;  so 
that  the  provision  \t  quite  inoperative,  unless  an  alarm  exists. 

"  3399.  Do  you  not  think  the  appointment  ofsomeBUoh  oflicers,  pro- 
perly  appoinled,  properly  paid,  and  haviny;  reasonable  power,  for  tJie 
purpose  of  suggeilini;  and  enforcing  such  measures  aa  shall  be  bene- 
ficial, would  be  hii;yy  valuable? — I  am  sure  it  would,  and  it  would 
save  an  amazing  quantity  of  expenditure  to  the  country." 

It  has  only  been  under  the  strong  pressure  of  professional 
dutirs  by  tlie  physicians  and  paid  medical  and  relieving  officers 
responsible  for  visiting  the  abodes  of  the  persons  reduced  to  des- 
titution by  disease  that  the  condition  of  tliose  abodes  in  the  me- 
tropolis have  of  late  been  known ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  only 
under  continued  pressure  and  strong  responsibilities  and  interests 
in  prevention  t^iat  investigation  will  be  carried  into  such  places, 
and  the  extensive  physical  causes  of  disease  be  e9ectual)y  era- 
dicated. 

Whilst  experience  gives  little  promise  even  of  inquiries  Irom 
such  a  body  as  Boards  of  Health  without  responsibilities,  still 
less  of  any  important  results  from  the  mere  representations  of 
such  bodies  separated  from  executive  authority,  I  would  submit 
for  consideration  what  appears  to  me  a  more  advantageous  appli- 
cation of  medical  science,  viz.,  by  uniting  it  with  boards  having 
executive  authority. 

Now,  tlie  claim  to  relief  on  the  ground  of  destitution  created 
by  sickness,  which  carries  the  medical  officer  of  the  union  to 
Uie  interior  of  the  abode  of  the  sufferer,  api>ear3  to  be  the 
of  carrying  investigation  precisely  to  the  place  where 
tlie  evil  is  the  most  rife,  and  where  the  public  intervention  is  most 
called  for.  In  the  metropolis  the  number  of  cases  of  fever  alone 
on  which  the  medical  officers  were  required  to  visit  the  applicants 
for  relief,  at  their  own  residences,  amounted  during  one  year  to 
nearly  14,000.  The  number  of  mo<tieal  officers  atl«chca  to  the 
new  unions  throughout  the  country,  and  engaged  in  visiting  the 
clain)anls  lo  relief  on  account  of  sickness,  is  at  this  time  about 
2300. 

Were  it  practicable  to  attach  as  numerous  a  body  of  paid  offi- 
;ers  to  any  local  Boards  of  Health  that  could  be  established,  it 
vould  scarcely  be  practicable  to  insure  as  certain  and  well  directed 
an  examination  of  the  residences  of  the  labouring  classes  as  I 
conceive  may  be  ensured  from  the  medical  officers  of  the  unions, 
lupport  of  these  anticipations  of  the  efficiency  of  the  agency 
of  the  medical  officers  when  directed  to  the  formation  of  sanitary 
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^H  meaaiires,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  experience  of  apartial  trial  of 
^H  them  under  a  clause  of  the  recent  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  by 
^H  which  it  is  provided,  that  if  tlie  guardians  of  the  poor  of  an  union 
^H  or  parish,  or  the  churchwardens  and  overeeers  of  the  poor  of  any 
^^k  parish  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  district,  together  with  the 
^H  medical  otlicer  of  anv  such  parish  or  union,  shall  be  of  Dpinion, 
^1  and  shall  certify  under  the  hands  of  two  or  more  of  such  guard- 
^1  ian^,  churchwardens,  and  overseers,  and  of  such  medical  officer, 
^^k  that  any  liouse,  or  part  of  any  house,  is  in  such  a  filthy  unwhole- 
^H  some  condition  that  the  health  of  the  inmates  is  thereby  eiidan- 
^H  gered,  then  the  magistrates  may,  afterdue  notice  lo  the  occupiers, 
^H  cause  the  house  to  be  cleansed  at  his  expense. 
^H  The  defects  of  the  provision  are.  that  it  only  authorizes  cleansing 

^1  and  not  providing  for  the  means  of  cleansing  and  personal  cl^an- 
^1  tiness,  by  directing  supplies  of  water  to  be  laid  on ;  that  it  does 
^r  not  extend  to  the  alterations  of  the  external  condition  of  the 
dwellitig ;  that  the  immediate  expense  falls  upon  the  occupier, 
who  is  usually  in  so  abject  a  state  of  destitution  as  to  serve  as  a 
ban-ier  to  any  proceeding  apparently  tending  to  any  penal  in- 
fliction. With  all  these  disadvantages,  its  working  may  be  sub- 
mitted lo  show  the  general  eligibility  of  llie  medical  officfrs  of 
unions  as  officers  for  the  execution  of  sanitary  measures.  The 
following  account  is  given  by  the  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  Bothnai  Green  of  the  working  of  the  provision  in  that  part  of 
the  metropolis: — 

Mr.  WUHivm  BntSlim. — Wc  have  taken  prompt  me&sures  to  execute 
the  clause  of  the  Metntpulitan  Police  Ac),  and  the  Com  mission  ers' 
recommendations  upon  il,  iu  our  parisli,  ond  the  effect  produced  has 
already  bcL-n  benelicial.  For  example,  the  inedjcnl  officer  recently  re- 
ported, llirougb  mc,  lo  the  Board  of  Guardians,  that  fever  had  arisen 
in  certain  small  tenements  in  a  court  called  Nicholl's  Court,  and  that  it 
was  likely  to  spread  amnngst  ihe  poorer  classes  in  the  djslrict.  He 
reported  that  others  of  the  houses  than  those  in  which  fever  existed 
(and  the  inmates)  were  in  a  filthy  condition,  and  that,  unless  measures 
were  taken  for  cleansing'  them  properly,  fever  must  necessarily  ensue. 
The  Board,  on  receiving  this  communication,  desired  me  to  proceed 
instantly,  and  take  such  measures  as  appeared  lo  mc  lo  be  iieocssary 
for  the  abntetnenl  and  prevention  of  the  evil.  I  immediately  obtained 
a  Bummcins  from  Ihe  magistrates  for  the  attendance  of  the  owner  of 
the  houses.  He  came  directly,  and  stated  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
Ihe  premises  were  in  the  condition  in  which  our  medical  officer  had 
(blind  ihem  ;  and  he  promised  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  praper 
cleansing.  Those  measures  were  (aken:  the  tiirniture  of  the  housen 
was  taken  oil  I  and  washed ;  tlie  houses  were  lime-washed.  Some  of 
those  who  weie  ill  died,  but  the  pnigress  of  the  fever  was  certainly 
arrested. 

The  Board  followed  up  these  proceedings  by  circulatiiig:  the  Com- 
miaslouers'  instruction  and  form  of  nolificalion  in  every  part  of  the 
pariab. 
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But  the  proceeding  had  a  very  good  effect  in  tho  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  proceeding  was  observed  by  the  iieighboure,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  act  lo  work  to  cleanse  and  pre- 
vent u  similar  vititatioo.  We  have  also  learned  ihnt  the  landlords  of 
Mime  of  these  amaller  lenemeiits  have  been  rather  more  particular  than 
before  :  tjiey  have  aaid  we  must  see  to  the  cleiinBing  of  lliese  places  leat 
we  should  be  had  up  for  it  before  the  magistrates. 

Tlic  guardians,  considering  the  form  of  notifications  useful,  Iiave 
directed  that  they  should  be  issued  |icriodically  before  the  times  wheu 
disease  usually  appenrs.  In  the  course  of  u  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
hence,  when  the  etjuinoctial  gales  prevail,  and  when  we  have  usually 
much  sickness  and  claims  to  relief,  we  shall  probably  Imvc  anotlier  issue 
of  the  notifications. 

We  have  also  given  instructions  to  the  relieving  officer,  as  well  as 
the  medical  officer,  lo  report  on  the  existence  of  any  filth  or  things  likely 
lo  be  productive  of  disease  that  he  may  observe  in  the  course  of  his  YJails 
to  the  houses  where  he  is  called  by  the  claims  to  relief.  The  services  of 
the  relieving  officer  are  highly  iuiporlant,  as  he  has  au  opportunity  of 
observing  the  state  of  filth  and  the  obvious  predisposition,  and  perhaps 
of  causes  of  disease,  preventing  it  before  the  visits  of  the  medical  officer, 
who  is  of  course  only  called  npon  lo  attend  when  disease  has  arisen. 
Tlie  relieving  officers  visit  more  frequently  than  the  medical  officer,  and 
give  the  tickets  or  orders  requiring  hie  attendance. 

You  are  Commissioner  of  the  Sewers  in  tlie  Tower  Hamlete,  are  you 
not?— Yes,  I  am. 

And  you  ore  of  course  aware  of  their  procedure  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  body  would  be  available  for  the  execution  of  sani- 
tary measurea? — Certainly  not  os  compared  with  the  Board  ufGuardiiitiB: 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  meet  only  monthly,  and  have  no  medical 
officers  and  no  relieving  officers.  The  Board  of  Guardians  meets  weekly, 
and  their  officers  arc  conBlanlly  ut  work,  night  and  morning.  We  have 
not  even  waited  for  the  landlords,  where  prompt  measures  appeared  to  be 
necessary  for  the  removal  of  any  active  cause  of  disease.     Where  ccss- 

Iiools  have  overflowed,  and  where  llicre  haa  been  a  stoppage  of  water,  wc 
lave  directed  the  surveyor  of  tlie  roads  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  stop- 
page, and  to  remedy  the  mischief  forthwith. 

But  what  legal  right  have  the  guardians  hod  to  do  that :  they  have 
no  legal  right  to  direct  the  road  surveyor  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties? — ^Strictly  speaking,  we  have  not,  but  we  have  forcibly  suggested 
it  as  a  matter  of  expediency. 

Between  the  notification  of  the  evil  and  the  execution  of  the  remedy, 
in  the  example  you  have  cited  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  what  length 
of  lime  elapsed  ? — From  the  Friday  to  the  Monday  following, 

WHiat  time,  so  far  as  you  have  had  experience,  need  ordinarily  clapw 
if  execution  follow  immediately  on  the  rejKJrt  i" — Execution  would  follow 
immediately  on  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Guanlians.  I  think,  however, 
ihut  the  union  officers  should,  in  case  of  emergency,  have  a  summary 
acting  power  immediately  for  the  preservation  of  life.  The  Guardiaaa 
thought  their  examination  of  the  spot  unnecessary  afler  the  report  of  the 
medical  officer. 

The  following  is  tiic  cxaminatioo  of  the  clerk  to  the  Strand 
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union  as  lo  the  practical  working  of  the  same 
district : — 

Mr.  Jamei  Corder,  clerk  to  the  Stmnd  union,  examined 

What  has  been  done  in  the  Strand  union  in  leipect  to  the  pi 
of  tbe  MettopolitBn  Police  Act,  2  and  3  Vict.,  c,  11,  sec.  41,  with  reaped 
to  die  powers  conferred  by  that  statute  for  the  clcausing  i)f  houses  vrliich 
are  in  iin  unwholesome  cuudition  ? 

The  attention  of  the  medical  officers  was  immediately  drawn  to  the 
section  of  the  Act,  and  the  instructions  of  the  Poor  Law  CommiHsioneiv 
reloting  thereto  ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  proceedings  hnve  been  had 
in  several  coses,  in  all  of  which  the  necessary  cleansing  hns  been  per- 
formed by  the  owners,  without  the  guardians  being  (iriven  to  the  necessity 
of  causing  the  requisite  lime-whiting  and  cleansing  lo  be  done.  The 
medical  officer  had  frequently  complained  of  the  condition  of  the  places 
into  which  the  cleansing  hod  been  carrleil.  Those  places^  bad  for  years 
been  in  the  filthiest  and  most  unwholesome  condition  :  in  some  courts 
und  alleys  the  pavemcDta  were  covered  with  an  accumulation  of  the  most 
oficnsive  matter,  including  the  carcases  of  dead  auimalB,  such  as  dogs 
and  cats,  which  the  scavengers  said  formed  no  part  of  their  contract  to 
remove  :  their  contract  waa  only  to  cleanse  the  carriage  ways.  Some  of 
these  courlE  and  alleys  abound  in  tlie  principal  thoroughfares  in  the 
melropoliB.  The  public,  in  passing  through  a  thoroughfare  like  the 
Strand,  would  scarcely  imagine  tliat  an  evil  of  so  much  magnitude  was 
close  at  band. 

The  powers  conferred  by  the  clause  in  question  appears  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  cleansing  of  the  houses  and  the  passages  within  the  cartilage. 
What  proceedings  did  the  guardians  take  with  relation  to  these  external 


They  directed  the  condition  of  the  places  to  be  represented  to  the 
Commissioners  for  paving  and  cleansing  the  district,  who  caused  the 
filth  complained  of  to  be  removed.  Tlie  cleansing  of  the  fi>otwa)-a,  how- 
ever, forms  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  CommisaioneTs  of  Pavement,  nor  of 
their  Burvcyor,  nor  of  the  scavenger  appointed  by  them  ;  and  what  waa 
done  was  done  extra-officially. 

It  cannot,  ihereiore,  be  relied  upon  for  the  future  ? 

No ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Metropolitan  Paving  Act  evi- 
dently couteraplatca  that  the  cleansing  of  the  footways  shall  bc  done  Iw 
the  inmates  of  the  bouses.  In  tlie  poorer  districts,  however,  this  t* 
entirely  omitted  lo  bc  done ;  in  addition  to  which  these  courts  and  alleys 
arc  frequently  made,  on  account  of  their  obscurity,  n  dejioaitory  for  most 
offensive  matter.  In  the  belter  neighbourhoods,  the  service  of  cleansing 
is  performed  by  the  servants;  but  the  poor  people,  who  rise  before  day- 
light, go  to  their  work,  and  return  a.t  a  late  hour,  have  no  time  to  cleante 
their  courto,  and  their  earnings  are  too  scanty  to  allow  payment  lo  other* 
for  the  performance  of  the  duty.  In  the  heller  neighbourhoods,  the 
cleansing  does  not  always  take  place.  The  medical  officers  report,  that 
there  is  a  better  average  hetJth  in  the  streets  that  ore  well  clcuniied  than 
in  others  where  the  people  arc  otherwise  in  the  same  condition  of  Ufe. 

What  are  the  main  defects  you  hnve  tjcperienced  in  respect  lo  the 
provision  of  the  Metropolitan  Polite  Act,  empowering  the  guardians  to 
Uk«  measuics  for  cleuuing  bouses? 
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Firat,  the  delay  which  miut  take  place  before  the  proviaioDB  of  the 
Act  c&n  be  put  in  operatiun.  The  medical  officer  bus  Grat  to  make  his 
leport  to  the  Bo&rd  of  Guardians ;  several  days  elapse  before  the  Board 
meets  :  then  guardians  have  to  inspect  the  premiua  in  conjunction  with 
the  medical  olficcr  previously  to  certifying  as  lo  the  stale  thereof:  then 
application  is  made  to  the  magistrate,  who  issues  hisuimmona,  retuniable 
in  seven  days ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  if  the  cleansing  be  not  per* 
formed,  the  guardians  are  empowered  to  cause  it  lo  be  done ;  but  they 
muit  first  obtain  a  mt^etrate's  warrant  for  the  purpose.  All  this  en- 
genders delay ;  in  addition  to  which  our  guardians  have,  in  the  hrst 
instnnce,  caused  tiie  landlord  to  be  written  to  with  a  view  to  prevent 
further  proceedings,  which  in  some  instances  have  been  successfut ; 
but  wheii  it  is  not  successful,  it  creates  a  further  delay,  during  which 
disease  may  rapidly  increase  and  spread.  The  second  defect  of  the  pro- 
visioD  is,  that  the  owners  are  not  liable  for  the  expenses  incurred;  and 
the  occu|iieTfi  are  mostly  of  the  poorest  class,  who  have  no  efieds  OD  which 
a  distraint  could  be  made.  With  all  these  difficulties,  huwever,  this  pro- 
vision has  tx^en  very  beneficial  in  its  operation  ;  and  it  is  very  much  lo 
be  desired  that  larger  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  carrying  its  inten- 
tion more  fully  into  effect.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  medical  officer 
should  have  remuneration  for  (he  trouble  be  entails  upon  himself,  fay  a 
report,  in  attending  before  tnagistratea,  until  the  o))iect  is  efiecied. 

Mr.  John  Smitfi,  the  clefk  to  the  Whilechapel  union : — 

Have  you  taken  any  proceedings  under  the  4lBt  clause  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Police  Act? 

We  have  issued  notificationB  to  every  house  in  the  union  of  the 
necessity  of  cleansing  the  houses  by  whitewashing  them  inside  and  out, 
and  that  the  owners  and  occupiers  were  amenable  for  any  neglect.  The 
relieving  officers  report  to  me,  that  these  notifications  have  already  been 
productive  of  very  good  effects,  and  that  whitewashing  has  been  actively 
pmctised.  The  lelicving  officers  were  instructed,  wherever  they  found  a 
case  of  neglect,  to  threaten  the  landlord  that  he  would  be  proceeded 
against  unless  the  tenement  was  duly  cleansed.  But  as  yet  we  have 
isJcen  no  legal  proceedings,  because  we  have  advised  with  the  magis- 
trates, v*ho  do  not  consider  that  the  owners  can  be  proceeded  against  in 
the  lirsl  instance,  and  the  occupiers  of  the  tenements,  which  are  liable  to 
be  proceeded  gainst,  are  most  of  them  paupers  and  persons  in  extreme 
poverty. 

With  respect  to  the  remedies,  I  find  that  the  personal  inconrenieace 
lo  which  the  clause  subjects  the  guardians  of  visitiiig  the  spot  is  a  ptv 
vision  which  will  greatly  obslnict  its  operations,  and  will  at  all  events 
greatly  delay  proceedings  fr<mi  time  to  time.  The  guardians  who,  in 
in  our  union,  are  men  of  business,  consider  that  their  time  is  fully  occu- 
pied at  the  Board,  and  they  object  to  any  attendance  out  of  the  Board, 
and  would  give  it  reluctauUy.  If  the  cases  are  taken  before  the  magis- 
trate, it  appears  desirable  that  the  medical  officer  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  unless  it  were  absolutely  requisite,' and  that  the  relieving 
officer  should  be  allowed  tu  prove  the  facts  as  lo  the  sUite  of  the  dwellings 
recited  in  the  medical  oificer's  certificate,  which  could  rarely  be  disputed. 
If  the  point  were  disputed  by  the  owner,  then  the  medical  officer  or  other 
witnesses  might  be  forthconiing. 

What  is  the  number  of  houses  in  the  union  7 — ^Ai>out  8000. 
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Hov  many  cttca  on  the  avera^  do  your  medical  officers  visit  in  the 
yesr?— AIh)U14000. 

Those  visits  of  course  are  sometimes  to  different  rooms  of  the  same 
tenement? — No  doubt  of  that,  ond  very  frequently  to  the  inmates  of  iLe 
same  room. 

Are  the  visits  of  the  relieving  officers  to  the  dwellings  of  the  lal>ouring 
druses  more  extensive  than  the  visits  of  the  medical  officers? — I  should 
BHy  more  extensive. 

Between  the  two,  ate  any  class  of  the  poorer  and  otherwise  n^lected 
residenceB  that  woidd  probably  escape  visitation  ? — I  should  say  that  ihey 
iDust  visit  every  spot  within  the  district. 

Within  aiich  districts  as  that  of  Whiiechapel,  do  you  think  the  three 
present  medical  officers  and  the  relieving  officers  would  suffice  to  carry 
out  Bnnitnry  measures  actively  and  efficiently  ? — I  think,  that  for  efficiency 
additional  strength  would  be  required  ;  perhaps  one  officer,  whose  espe- 
cial duty  it  should  be  to  allend  to  the  duties  connected  with  sanitary 
measures,  supposing  tbera  carried  out  by  the  agency  of  ihe  existing  esta- 
blishments. 

From  the  consideratioii  of  such  practical  evidence,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  relieving  officer  in  the  first 
instance,  and  of  the  medical  officer  alVerwards,  ensure  domiciliary 
inspection  of  large  districts  to  an  extent  and  with  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  could  scarcely  be  ensured  or  esjiecled  of  any  agents  or 
members  of  a  board  of  health  unconnected  with  poative  admints- 
traiive  duties.  The  inspection  of  these  officers  of  Uie  hoards  of 
guardians  more  than  supplies  the  external  inspection  of  inquests 
or  of  ihe  leets ;  and  it  is  submitted  that  in  their  portion  these 
boards  may  most  beneficially  exercise  the  functions  of  the  leet  in 
reclaiming  the  execution  of  (lie  law,  as  against  acts  of  omission 
and  of  commission,  by  which  the  poorest  of  the  labouring  classes 
arc  injured  and  the  rutenayers  burdened. 

It  may  therefore  be  submitted  as  an  eligible  preliminary  general 
arrangement,  that  it  shall  be  required  of  tlie  medical  officer  as  an 
extra  duty,  for  the  due  performance  of  which  he  should  be  fairly  re- 
munerated, that  on  visiting  any  person  at  that  person's  dwelling,  on 
an  order  for  medical  relief,  lie  shall,  after  having  given  such  needful 
immediate  relief  as  the  case  may  require,  examine  or  cause  to  be  ex- 
amined any  such  physical  and  removable  causes  as  may  have  pro- 
duced disease  or  acted  as  a  predisposing  cause  to  it ;  that  he  shall 
make  out  a.  particular  statement  of  them,  wherein  he  will 
specify  any  things  that  may  be  and  are  urgently  required  to 
be  immediately  removed.  This  statement  should  be  given  to 
the  relieving  officer,  who  should  thereupon  take  measures  for 
Ihe  removal  of  Ihe  nuisance  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  the 
tenement,  unless  he,  upon  notice  which  shall  be  given  lo  him, 
forthwith  proceed  lo  direct  their  removal.  Except  in  the  way  of 
appeal  by  the  owner  against  tile  proceedings  of  either  officer, 
or  where  a  higher  expense  than  51.,  or  a  year's  rent  of  the 
tenement,  were  involved  by  the  allerationa  directed  by  the  medical 
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officer,  it  appcara  to  be  recomniendL'it  ihat  no  application  to  the 
Board  ofGuiirdiaiis  ur  the  inngistrales  iihould  bu  required  In  the  lirst 
tiialance,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  delay  of  a  day  in  ilie 
adoption  of  measures  may  occasion  the  loss  of  Ufe  and  the  nido 
spread  of  contagious  disease  ;  and  an  application  Id  the  Board  of 
Guardians  or  lo  the  jMjtty  sessions  would  usually  incur  delay  of  a 
week  or  a  fortnight.  To  repeat  the  words  of  Blackalone, — "  The 
seturily  of  the  lives  and  properly  may  sometimes  require  so 
S])eedy  h  remedy,  as  not  to  allow  lime  to  call  on  the  person  on 
whose  properly  the  mischief  has  arisen  to  remedy  it."  When 
any  tenement  is  in  a  condition  to  endanger  life  from  disease,  as 
it  comes  within  the  principle  of  the  law,  so  it  should  be  included 
within  its  provisions,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  same  condition 
as  a  tenement  condemned  as  being  ruinous  and  endaugeriug  lifu 
from  falling. 

Tlie  instances  above  givenofthe  workingof  the  provisions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Act  for  the  cleansing  of  filthy  tenements  are, 
however,  instances  of  zealous  proceedings  taken  by  competent 
officers  in  unions,  where  the  altention  of  the  guardians  was 
specially  called  to  the  subject,  and  where  there  were  no  opposing 
interests.  But  several  other  instances  might  be  presented,  where 
the  execution  of  the  law  is  as  much  needed,  but  where  it  is  already 
as  dead  as  any  of  the  older  laws  for  the  public  protect  ion,  and  the 
reason  assigned  is,  that  the  local  officers  will  not,  for  iHe  sake  of 
principle  and  witliout  manifest  compulsion,  enter  into  conflicts 
by  which  their  personal  interests  may  be  prejudiced.  Medical 
otlicers,  as  private  practitioners,  are  often  dependent  for  their 
im{iortant  private  practice,  and  even  for  their  office,  on  persons 
whom  its  strict  performance  might  subject  to  expense  or  place  iu 
the  position  of  defendants.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
uiifrequent  to  hear  the  expression  of  a  wish  from  these  officers, 
that  some  person  unconnected  with  the  district  may  be  sent  to 
examine  the  afHIcted  place,  and  initiate  the  proper  proceedings. 
The  working  of  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  lor  the  hmita- 
(ion  of  the  hours  of  labour  of  children  has  been  nuich  impeded 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  certificates  of  age  and  bodily 
stri'Qglh  from  private  medical  practitioners.  On  this  topic  a 
large  mass  of  evidence  might  bo  adduced,  showing  the  unreason- 
ableness of  expecting  private  practitioners  lo  compromise  their 
own  interests  by  conUIcts  for  the  public  protection  with  persons 
on  whom  they  are  dependant. 

Cases  of  difficulty  requiring  superior  medical  experience  and 
skill  occur  frequently  amongst  the  paupers.  For  general  super- 
vision as  well  as  for  the  elucidation  of  particular  questions,  the 
Board  have  proved  the  prucileability  of  obtaining  for  the  public 
service  the  highest  ntedical  skill  and  science.  They  have  availed 
themselves  of  more  various  acquirements  than  would  be  found  in 
any  standing  tomeil  da  aaiubnle.     On  questions  respecliug  fever 
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they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  {^ysician  of 
the  London  Fever  Hospital;  on  questions  of  vaccination  they 
have  consulted  the  Vaccine  Board  of  London,  and  the  authorities 
on  the  same  question  in  Scotland.  On  questions  as  to  ventilation 
they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Arnott ;  and 
on  the  general  questions  affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 

E^pulation  they  have  consulted  that  gentleman  and  Dr.  Kay^  and 
r.  Southwood  Smithy  and  others  who  could  be  found  to  have 
E'ven  special  attention  to  the  subject.  When  serious  epidemics 
Lve  broken  out  in  particular  unions  the  central  Board  has  dis- 
patched physicians  to  their  aid,  or  suggested  to  the  guardians  that 
they  should  have  recourse  to  the  services  of  f^ysicians  in  the 
neighbourhoods.  The  services  of  Dr.  Arnott,  Dr.  Kay»  and  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith  were  thus  directed  in  aid  of  the  medical  officers 
of  the  eastern  districts  of  the  metropolis ;  and  their  rqx>rts  first 
developed  to  the  pubUc  and  the  legislature  the  evils  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  extended  inquiry,  and  that  might  otlierwise  have 
continued  without  chance  of  notice,  or  mitigation  or  removal,  to 
have  depressed  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. But  the  results  of  such  occasional  visits  appear  to  prove 
the  necessity  and  economy  of  an  increase  of  the  permanent  local 
medical  service,  and  to  establish  a  case  for  the  appointment  of  a 
superior  medical  man  for  a  wider  district  than  an  ordinary  medical 
officer,  for  the  special  aid  and  supervision  of  the  established 
medical  reUef. 

It  will  frequently  be  found  that  there  is  the  like  need  of  im- 
mediate local  inspection  of  the  medical  treatment  of  the  destitute 
that  there  is  of  a  grade  of  inspecting  surgeons  for  the  military 
hospitals.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  tnan  that  amidst  a  numerous 
body  of  men  there  must  be  much  error  and  neglect  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  destitute,  in  the  absence  of  immediate  securities  against 
neglect.  The  most  able  of  the  guardians  would  confess  that  if 
they  are  not  entirely  incompetent  to  surpervise  medical  service, 
they  are  at  the  best  but  imperfectly  qualified  for  such  a  task,  and 
the  medical  officers  would  act  with  more  satisfaction  to  themselves 
from  the  supervision  of  officers  from  whom  they  might  derive  aid 
and  confidence. 

But  besides  the  medical  treatment  of  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
houses and  prisons,  there  are  other  cases  within  most  districts 
which  need  tne  preventive  service  of  a  superior  medical  officer  for 
theprotection  of  the  public  health. 

First,  in  the  c£ises  where  the  poorer  classes  are  assembled  in 
such  numbers  as  to  make  the  assemblages  quasi  public,  and  afford 
facilities  for  medical  inspection,  as  in  schools. 

Secondly,  also  in  places  of  work  and  in  workmen's  lodging- 
houses.   The  occasional  visits  of  a  district  officer,  for  the  prevention 
of  disease  would  lead  to  the  maintenance  of  due  ventilation^  and  to  . 
the  protection  of  the  workpeople  on  such  points  as  are  already 
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specified  as  injurious  to  the  health,  aad  that  ariso  simply  from 
ignorance,  atid  arc  not  essential  to  the  processes.  An  examina- 
tion of  sucli  places,  if  only  quarterly,  would  lead  to  the  most 
beneficial  results. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed  the  working  of  the  Factorj-  Act,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  duties  now  performed  by  the  sub-inspcctoi-s 
of  factories  might  be  more  advantageously  performed  by  superior 
medical  officers,  of  the  rank  of  army  surgeons,  who  are  independ- 
ent of  private  practice. 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  by  tlie  following  evidence  of  Mr. 
Baker,  surgeon  of  Leeds,  the  only  factory  Inspector  who  has  such 
qualifications : — 

"  Have  you,  aa  a  turgeon,  whilst  vieiting  the  fncloriei  u  an  inspector, 
hnd  occasion  to  exercise  your  jnofesaionnl  knowledj^e  ? — FrequeoUy; 
during  my  aerrice  i  hsve  turned  out  great  numbers  of  children  with 
■cald-heads,  which  they  were  apt  to  propagate  amonj^t  the  rest  of  the 
children ;  some  with  phthisis,  whose  subsequent  death  wns  more  than 
prubable ;  some  with  scrofulous  ulcere ;  a  great  many  with  extreme 
crises  of  ophdinhnia ;  probably  I  may  have  removed  a  thousand  of  Uiese 
cimet  altogedier.  I  rarely  go  to  a  mill  where  I  do  not  see  a  case  of 
BCiilJ-head. 

"  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  interpose  in  respect  to  vendlation? 
— Frequently  in  estreme  cases  of  variable  temperature,  also  in  eases  of 
offensive  privies,  which  I  find  attended  by  dysenteric  aileclions;  and 
also  where  there  has  been  otTenaive  water  from  neglected  sewers.  1  have 
also  endeavoured  to  enforce  personal  cleanliness  on  the  ctiildren  through 
the  inslrunientalily  of  overlookers  and  parents.  One  practice  amongst 
the  children  in  all  kinds  of  mills  is  to  wear  handkerctiiefs  on  the  head, 
by  which  ibe  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness  was  concealed.  Under 
thete  handkerchiefs  were  most  of  the  cases  of  scald-head,  in  a  state 
of  filthiness  not  easily  describablo.  I  have  assured  the  operatives  that 
by  the  Act  I  had  the  power  to  direct  measures  for  the  protection  of 
their  health  as  well  as  labour ;  and  I  have  established  in  many  places 
the  ride  that  the  children  ahall  cume  with  the  faces  clean,  and  the  hair 
combed,  and  without  handkerchiefs  whilst  at  work. 

By  such  inspection  of  workpeople  in  the  places  of  work  do  you  con- 
ceive it  would  be  practicable  to  influence  largely  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  labouring  populaiiiin  without  inspection  of  the  private  houses? — 
Yes ;  fur  the  ill  health  which  was  occasioned  by  the  state  of  their  houses 
or  other  places,  would  of  course  be  visible  on  such  inspection.  If  they 
were  removed  from  their  places  of  employment  on  the  presentation  of 
such  appearances,  the  inattention  which  had  occasioned  it  would  be 

"  What  length  of  time  do  you  find  such  inspection  would  require 
each  time,  say  m  a  tfUll  of  about  1000  persons,  and  bow  freijueut  should 
such  inspection  be? — On  the  average  about  two  hours;  to  a  practised 
eye  the  symptoms  of  indisjiosition  are  diaccrnable  almost  in  walking 
through  a  room.  Under  some  circum stances  an  inspection  of  once  in 
three  months  would  suffice. 
*  "  Are  there  masiera  in  your  district  who  are  aware  of  the  interest  they 
have  ill  the  health  of  their  workpeople?— Yes;  there  are  many  who 
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poy  particular  attention.  I  might  nicutiun  two  where  a  aurgeoD  is  apc- 
cially  employed  to  take  care  of  their  workpeople.  When  pcrauna  are  ill, 
they  are  listiesB  and  sleepy,  and  negligent^  there  is  alao  more  waste 
niatle  in  the  proccsaea  of  nianufautuie." 

The  superior  economy  of  prevenlive  services  by  such  iiispectioa 
as  that  above  displayed  will  scarcely  need  plucidation. 

From  a  con  si  deration  of  sMch  opportunities  of  inspection  it  will 
Iw  perceived  that  the  enforcemcnl  of  sanitary  reflations  on  such 
indpectioii  by  superior  aiiil  independent  oflicers.qualitied  byprevious 
cxaraination,  as  in  the  arniy,  would  be  a  wise  oconomy.  Uy  sndi 
arrangements  efficient  medical  superintendence  would  be  providtd 
for  the  independent  labourer  employed  in  crowded  manufHctures, 
us  well  as  for  the  soldier  and  the  sailor,  not  to  speak  of  the  pauper 
or  the  criminal.  One  such  officer  would  he  able  so  to  inspect 
and  keep  under  sanitary  regulations  the  places  of  work,  the  schools 
and  all  the  public  establishments  of  such  a  town  as  Le«ds,  wliicli 
would  bring  under  view  perhaps  the  greater  proportion  of  the  lower 
classes  of  tile  population.  There  would  still  remain,  however, 
those  of  the  labounng  classes  who  do  not  work  or  lodge  in  large 
numbers,  or  work  in  a  quasi-public  manner,  to  bring  ihem  witlim 
ihe  means  of  convenient  inspection.  There  would  also  remaiu 
without  protection  the  cases  of  persons  of  the  middle  cla.sse8. 

To  meet  these  cases,  I  would  suggest  that  the  information 
brought  lo  the  superintendent  registrar  as  to  the  cause  of  deaih, 
imperfect  and  hearsay  as  it  yet  is,  may  serve  as  the  most  accurate 
index  to  the  dii'ection  of  the  labours  of  a  district  officer  ap- 
poiriled  lo  invesligate  the  means  of  protecting  the  health  of  all 
classes.  Having  suggested  the  registration  of  the  causes  of  death 
(under  medical  superintendence),  a  head  of  inforraalion  not  t»n- 
tained  in  the  original  draught  of  the  Deaths'  Registration  Bill,  I 
would  guard  against  an  over-estimate  of  the  importance  of  that 
provision ;  but  I  feel  confident  it  would  be  found,  whgn  proi>erly 
enforced,  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  guiding  preventive 
services  in  all  efficient  direction.  For  example,  where\er,  on  the 
examination  of  these  registries,  deaths  from  fever  or  other 
oi)idcmics  were  found  to  recur  regularly,  and  in  numbers  closely 
clustered  togetlier,  there  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  some 
common  and  generally  I'emovable  cause  in  active  operation  within 
ihe  locality.  Amongst  whatsoever  class  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation  deaths  from  one  disease  occur  in  disproportion - 
aiuly  high  numbers  or  at  low  ages,  the  cause  of  that  disease  will 
geiRTally  bo  found  to  be  removable,  and  not  csseniiol  to  the 
occupation  itself.  The  cases  of  the  tailors,  miners,  and  dress- 
makers, and  the  removable  circumstances  which  ar>>  found  lo 
govern  the  prevalence  of  consumption  amongst  lliem.  I  adduce, 
as  examples  of  the  importance  of  the  practical  suggestions  to  be 
sained  from  correct  and  trustworthy  registries  of  tho  causea  of 
ueath  occurring  in  particular  occupations  as  well  as  in  particuUr 
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places.  When  a  death  from  fever  or  eonsnmplion  occtirs  in  a 
single  family,  in  the  state  of  isolation  in  wluch  much  of  the 
papulation  live  in  crowded  neighbourhoods,  they  have  rarely  any 
HKMns  of  knowing  that  it  is  not  a  death  arising  from  some  cause 
peculiar  to  the  individual.  Even  medical  practitioners  who  are  not 
in  very  extensive  practice  may  have  only  a  few  cases,  and  may  be 
equally  unable  to  sec  in  them,  in  connexion  with  others,  the  opera- 
tion of  an  extensive  cause  or  a  serious  epidemic.  The  registra- 
tion of  the  causes  of  dealh,  however,  presents  to  view  the  extent  to 
which  deaths,  from  the  same  disease,  are  common  at  the  same  age. 
at  the  same  time,  or  at  the  same  place,  or  in  the  same  occupation. 

One  of  the  most  important  services,  therefore,  of  a  superior 
medical  officer  of  a  district  won!<I  be  to  ensure  the  entries  of  the 
causesoF  death  with  the  care  proportioned  to  the  important  uses  to 
be  derived  from  them.  The  public  should  be  taught  to  regard 
correct  registration  as  being  frequently  of  as  much  importance  for 
the  protection  of  ihe  survivors  as  a  post-mortem  examination  is 
often  found  to  be. 

The  mortuary  registries  and  the  registration  of  the  causes  of 
death  are  not  only  valuable  as  necessary  initiatives  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  particular  cases,  but  as  checi«  for  the  performance  of 
the  duty.  The  system  of  registration  in  use  at  Geneva,  combining 
the  certificate  and  explanation  of  the  private  practitioners  and  the 
district  physician,  corresponds  with  a  recommendation  originally 
made  for  the  organization  of  the  mortuary  registries  in  England, 
and  the  experience  of  that  country  might,  perhaps,  be  ad»-antagc- 
oiisly  consulted.  — ■  ■ 

It  would  be  found  that  the  appointment  of  a  superior  medical 
officer  independent  of  private  practice,  to  superintend  these  various 
duties,  would  aJso  be  a  measure  of  sound  pecuniary  economy. 

The  experience  of  the  navy  and  the  army  and  tlie  prisons 
may  be  referred  to  for  exemplifications  of  the  economy  in 
money,  as  well  as  in  health  aiKl  hfe,  of  such  an  arrangement.  A 
portion  only  of  the  saving  from  an  expensive  and  oppressive  eol- 
leclion  of  the  local  rates  would  abundantly  suffice  to  ensure  for  the 
public  protection  against  common  evils  the  science  of  a  district 
physician,  as  well  as  the  science  of  a  district  engineer.  Indeed, 
the  money  now  spent  in  comparatively  fragment itious  and  un- 
systematized local  medical  service  for  the  public,  wouldj  if  com- 
bined as  it  might  be  without  disturbance  on  the  occurrence  of 
vacancies,  affi)rd  advantages  at  each  step  ofUie  combination.  We 
have  in  the  same  towns  public  medical  officers  as  inspectors  ol 
prisons,  medical  officers  for  the  inspection  of  lunatic  asylums, 
medical  officers  of  the  new  unions,  medical  inspectors  of  recruits, 
medical  service  for  the  granting  certificates  for  children  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Act,  medical  service  for  tlie  post-mortem 
examinations  of  bodies,  the  subject  of  coroners'  inquests,  which  it 
appears  from  the  mortuary  registries  of  violent  deaths  in  England 
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amount  to  between  1 1,000  anil  12,000  aiinuttUy.  for  which  s  fee 

of  a  e<iinea  each  is  g;iveii.    These  and  oiher  services  are  divided 

in  sutli  porliona  as  only  to  aflord  remi 

40/.,   50/.,  60/.,  or  SO/,  each  ;  and  many  smaller  and  few  larger 

amounts. 

Whatever  may  be  yet  required  for  placing  the  union  medical 
otlicers  on  a  completely  satisfactory  footing, ifto  combination  of  tha 
servicea  of  several  parish  doctors  in  the  service  of  fewer  union 
medicul  of£ci;rs  will  be  found  to  be  advances  in  a  beoefieial 
direction.  The  multiplication  or  the  maintenance  of  such  friijj- 
m^ntitious  professional  services  is  injuriotis  to  the  public  and  the 
profession.  It  is  injurious  to  the  profession  by  midlinlyioa  poor, 
ill-paid,  and  ill-conditioned  professional  men.*  Althougli  each 
may  he  highly  paid  in  com]>arison  with  the  service  rendered,  ilia 
portions  of  service  do  not  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  an  officer 
without  the  aid  of  private  practice ;  they  only  suffice,  therefore, 
to  sustain  needy  competitors  for  praclJce  in  narrow  fields.  Out  of 
such  competition  the  public  derive  no  improvements  in  medical 
science,  for  science  comes  out  of  wide  opportunities  of  knowU^ge 
and  study,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  study  to  make  iulcresta 
and  the  )mnt  for  business  in  poor  neighbourhoods. 

A  medical  man  who  is  restricted  to  the  observation  of  only  ons 
esDiblishment  may  be  said  to  be  excluded  from  an  efficient 
knowledge  even  of  that  one.  Medical  men  so  restricted  are  gene* 
rally  found  to  possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  morbid  appear- 
ances, or  of  the  ell'ocls  amongst  the  people  of  the  one  establishnieni, 
but  ihey  are  frequently  found  to  be  destitute  of  any  knowledge  rf 
the  pervading  cause  in  which  they  are  themselves  enveloped,  and 
have  by  fainiliarity  lost  the  perception  of  it.  Thus  it  was  formerly 
in  the  navy  that  medical  officers  on  board  ship,  amidst  the  cause* 
of  diwase,  the  liltli,  and  bad  ventilation,  and  bad  diet,  were  refer- 
ring all  the  epidemic  iliscasi-  exiierienced  exclusively  to  contagioB 
from  some  one  of  the  crew  who  was  discovered  to  have  been  iu  % 
prison.  We  have  iu«n  that  local  i-cports  present  similar  example! 
of  similar  conclusions  from  the  observation  of  single  eslablishmi 
in  towns,  in  which  reports  effects  are  attributed  as  essenliaJ  to 

*  Thp  paiith  doclora  in  England  » 
anre  in  parisbei  of  cuuiidi-rablv  cxtenl 
tlu'it  priint*  practicd  »re  generallv  quadrupled,  u  compared  Willi  th»  puiili  iloclDTki 

The  medical  an  BO  i;emenlii  in  Glai  .....      »    -      ...     .-..    -»  .t_ 

Bxiitina;  ntnngvmenti  in  itcatland.  ' 

ii  divided  IdId  12  diilncti,  to  ueh  of  which  «  medical , 

ii  paid  for  his  friricei  uul  uf  Ibe  pour*!  rain.     Dt.  Cowan  allied  of  them 

Tepori,— "  The  diitin  of  the  diitrict  (iiigeDru  are  latxirioiia  BDildsngerou*.    Ncs^ 

all  of  Iham  taka  Cner,  vhieh  inroltea  ■  heaij  pceuolary  loM.     Thsii  talMJ  H  lew 


tbati  21/.  per  annual,  bvinR  leit  thitn  li.  for  Ihe  IceilituiDt  of  each  taat."  Fw  as 
cqulTatent  ditlticl  in  {npuUtion  \i-aitt  the  Ntw  Pooi  Law  in  Kuulanil,  nanicly,  in 
Lani1>tt]i.  then  on  four  Diit-dDor  medical  offieen,  nt  ■nlanei  of  107/.  eaeb,  andnM 


n  medical  ufflcen,  at  nUrin  of  1'28I.  eacb.  The;  hare  in  ailditioa  iMr  {wk 
Tata  pracliee  and  tvea  for  (acciiiation,  aod  itpeciBi  cuei.  "Vbt  inual  rale  of  mfdicj 
allowance  to  Ihe  naideiit  medical  otftcen  of  dispenioiiei,  who  aie  euludid  frgi 
jnwate  jiractice,  bat  t)Ma  from  CO/,  to  701.  par  annum. 
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^B  labour,  of  trhich  effecls  that  same  labour  is  entirely  diveeted  in 
^P  esUiblishmeiits  in  the  county,  or  under  other  circumstances  which 
the  practitioners  have  had  no  means  of  obsen-ing  and  estimating. 
The  rarious  contradictory  opinions  on  diet,  and  the  older  views 
on  the  innociiousness  of  miastna,  are  commonly  refijrable  to  the 
circumstances  underwhich  the  medical  obser vera  were  placed ;  and 
example*  abound  in  e\'ery  district  of  the  errors  incidental  to  narrow 
ranges  of  observation  in  cases  perplexed  by  idiosyncracies,  and  by 
numerous  and  varying  antecedents.  It  should  be  understood  by 
tile  public  that  the  value  of  hospital  and  dispensary  practice  con- 
sists in  the  range  of  observation  they  give ;  and  that  the  extent  of 
observation  or  opportunities  of  medical  knowledge  are  influenced 
or  governed  by  administrative  arrangements.  In  several  of  the 
medical  schools  of  the  metropolis,  however,  the  opportunities  of 
knowledge  are  dependent  on  the  cases  which  may  chance  to  arise 
there.  Fortunate  administrative  arrangements  have,  in  Paris, 
greatly  advanced  medical  knowledge,  bv  bringing  large  classes  of 
cases  under  single  observation.  The  most  important  discoveries 
made  with  respect  to  consumption,  those  mnde  by  M.  Louis,  were 
based  on  the  results  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  nearly 
1300  cases  by  that  one  practitioner.  Nearly  all  the  important 
conclusions  deduced  from  this  extensive  range  of  observations  were 
at  variance  with  his  own  previous  opinions  and  the  opinions  that 
had  prevailed  for  centuries.  The  later  and  belter  knowledge  of 
the  roal  nature  of  fever  cases  has  been  obtained  by  a  similar  range 
of  ohser\ation  gained  from  the  cases  in  fever  hospitals.  Applica- 
tions have  been  several  times  made  to  the  Commissioners  by 
medical  men  engaged  in  particular  researches  to  aid  them  in 
the  removal  of  the  impediment.^  to  extended  inquiry,  by  collecting 
the  information  to  be  derived  from  the  sick-wurdi  of  the  work- 
houses and  the  out-door  medical  relief  lists. 

The  highest  medical  authorities  would  agree  that,  whatsoever 
administrative  arrangements  sustain  narrow  districts,  and  nairow 
practice,  sustain  at  a  great  public  expense,  barriers  against  the 
extension  of  knowledge  by  which  the  public  would  benefit,  and  that 
mny  arrangements  by  which  such  districts  or  confined  pracliee  is 
newly  created,  will  aggravate  existing  evils.  An  examination  of  the 
state  of  medical  practice  divided  amongst  poor  practitioners  in  the 
thinly  populated  districts  shows  that,  but  for  the  examinations, 
imperfect  though  they  be,  as  arrangements  wliich  sustuju  skill 
and  respectability,  a  large  part  of  the  population  would  be  in  the 
bands  of  ignorant  bone-setters. 

On  a  full  examination  of  the  duties  which  are  suggested  for  a 
i  district  physician,  or  officer  of  public  health,  ihat  which  will  appear 
,  to  he  most  serious  is  not  the  extent  of  new  duties  suggested,  but 
I  the  extent  of  the  neglect  of  duties  existing.  The  wants,  however. 
.  which  it  is  a  duty  to  represent  and  repeat,  as  ibe  most  immediate 
I  ftnd  pressing,  for  the  relief  of  the  labouring  population,  are  those 
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of  drainage^  cleansing,  and  the  exercise  of  the  business  of  an  en- 
gineer, connected  with  commissions  of  sewers,  to  which  the  senrices 
of  a  board  of  health  would  be  auxiliary.  The  business  of  a  district 
physician  connects  him  more  immediately  with  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians, which,  as  hanng  the  distribution  of  medical  relief,  and  the 
services  of  medical  officers,  I  would  submit,  may  be  made,  with 
additional  aid,  to  do  more  than  can  be  done  by  any  local  boards  of 
health  of  the  description  given,  separated  from  any  executive  autho- 
rity or  self-acting  means  of  bringing  information  before  them. 

1  have  submitted  the  chief  grounds  on  which  it  appears  to  me  that 
whatever  additional  force  may  be  needed  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  it  would  everywhere  be  obtained  more  economically 
with  unity,  and  efficiency,  and  promptitude,  by  a  single  securely- 
qualified  and  well-appointed  responsible  local  officer  than  by  any 
new  establishment  applied  in  the  creation  of  new  local  boards.  In- 
cluding, as  sanitary  measures,  those  for  drainage  and  cleansing,  and 
supplies  of  water  as  well  as  medical  appliances,  I  would  cite  the 
remarks  on  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  made 
by  Dr.  Wilson  at  the  conclusion  of  a  report  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  labouring  population  of  Kelso.  After  having  noted  some  par- 
ticular improvements  which  had  taken  place,  as  it  were,  by  chance, 
and  independently  of  any  particular  aids  of  science  directed  to  their 
furtherance,  he  remarks  that  **  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  much  more  might  still  be  accomplished,  could  we  be  induced  to 
profit  by  a  gradually  extending  knowledge,  so  as  to  found  upon  it 
a  more  wisely  directed  practice.  When  man  shall  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  (as  truth  must  finally  constrain  him  to  acknowledge) 
that  it  is  by  his  own  hand,  through  his  neglect  of  a  few  obvious  rules, 
that  the  seeds  of  disease  are  most  lavishly  sown  within  his  frame, 
and  diffused  over  communities ;  when  he  shall  have  required  of 
medical  science  to  occupy  itself  rather  with  the  prevention  of  mala- 
dies than  with  their  cure ;  when  governments  shall  be  induced  to 
consider  the  preservation  of  a  nation's  health  an  object  as  important 
as  the  promotion  of  its  commerce  or  the  maintenance  of  its  con- 
quests, we  may  hope  then  to  see  the  approach  of  those  times  when, 
after  a  life  spent  almost  without  sickness,  we  shall  close  the  term 
of  an  unharassed  existence  by  a  peaceful  euthanasia.** 

VIII. — COMMON  LODGING-HOUSRS. 

A  town  may  be  highly  advanced  in  its  own  internal  adminis- 
tration, its  general  drainage,  and  its  arrangements  for  house  and 
street-cleansing  may  be  perfect,  and  they  may  be  in  complete 
action,  and  yet  if  the  police  of  the  common  lodging-houses  be 
neglected,  it  will  be  liable  to  the  continued  importation,  if  not  the 
generation,  of  epidemic  disease  ,by  the  vagrant  population  who 
frequent  them.  I  have  reserved  the  evidence  respecting  them  in 
order  to  submit  it  for  separate  consideration,  because  they  may 
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apparently  be  better  considered  independently  of  the  administra- 
tive arrangements  which  affect  the  resident  population  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

From  almost  every  town  from  whence  sanitary  reports  have  been 
received  that  have  been  the  results  of  careful  examinations,  the 
common  lodging-houses  are  pointed  out  as  foci  of  contagious 
disease  within  the  district.  These  houses  are  stages  for  the  various 
orders  of  tramps  and  mendicants  who  traverse  the  country  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  spread  physical  pestilence,  as  well  as 
moral  depravation.  The  evidence  everywhere  received  distin- 
guishes them  prominently  as  the  subjects  of  immediate  and  de- 
cidedly strong  legislative  interference  for  the  public  protection. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  Mr,  E,  W,  Baines, 
the  medical  officer  of  the  Bamet  union,  is  submitted  as  an  example 
of  the  information  received  respecting  them  from  the  rural  unions : 

"  The  lodging-houses  for  tram])ers  are  a  prolific  source  of  disease, 
and  productive  of  enormous  expense  to  the  parish  in  which  they  may 
be  situate ;  from  one  I  have  within  this  week  sent  into  the  union  work- 
house six  cases,  namely,  two  of  fever,  three  of  itch  and  destitution,  and 
one  of  inflammatory  dropsy.  These  unhappy  beings  are  boarded  and 
bedded  in  an  atmosphere  of  gin,  brimstone,  onions,  and  disease,  until 
their  last  penny  be  spent,  an(i  their  clothes  pledged  to  the  keeper  of 
the  house,  when  they  are  kicked  out  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  reliev- 
ing officer.*' 

The  committee  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  have  made  a 
sanitary  report  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  in 
Birmingham,  give  the  following  account  of  the  lodging-houses  in 
that  town : — 

'*  Lodging-houses  for  the  lowest  class  of  persons  abound  in  Bir- 
mingham. They  principally  exist  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  many 
of  them  in  courts ;  but  great  numbers  of  front  houses,  in  some  of  the 
old  streets,  are  entirely  occupied  as  lodging-houses.  They  are  gene- 
rally in  a  very  filthy  condition ;  and,  being  the  resort  of  the  most 
abandoned  characters,  they  are  sources  of  extreme  misery  and  vice. 
These  houses  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds, — mendicants'  lodging- 
house,  lodging-houses  where  Irish  resort,  and  houses  in  which  prosti- 
tutes live,  or  which  they  frequent. 

''  We  find  it  stated  in  Mr.  Burgess*s  return,  that  in  47  of  these  the 
sexes  indiscriminately  sleep  together.  In  the  day  time  the  doors  of 
these  houses  are  generally  thronged  with  dirty,  half-dressed  women  and 
children ;  and  if  visited  in  an  evening,  the  inmates  are  found  to  be 
eating,  drinking,  and  smoking.  Such  houses  are,  for  the  most  part, 
occupied  by  beggars  and  trampers,  but  many  of  them  are  the  resort  of 
thieves.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  description  of  persons  who 
frequent  some  of  these  abodes,  by  stating  that  in  two  of  them,  one  of 
which  was  situate  in  John-street  and  the  other  in  Thomas-street,  a 
chain,  fastened  at  one  end  by  a  staple  and  at  the  other  secured  by  a 
padlock,  was  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case which  led  to  the  sleeping  apartments.     Upon  asking  the  mistress 
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la  whatever  parr  of  "iie  kingiiiiiii.  these  reeeptades  are  ex- 
amincfl  they  <f!duhi£  comnuni  •^haraeterisdcsw  Z)r.  Jemkf,  in  his 
nepon  oa  'he  lanirarr  •roadirioa  at  the  lafaoixniis  classes  in 
Brii^ron,  sires  i*he  cbilawine  accoanc  oi  the  Lodeine-iioiBes  : — 

*  !C0CnBchaiii-4CRct  m  the  weffl-faMnm  hanat  of  trsmps  aad  bu^gars ; 
E^reniont-4Creet  of  ihe  lowest  pmsdnzies  and  thxeies.  Both  lOerts  are 
OB  eSevatcd  groondr  with  cood  suriace  dniaaice,  auffdeatlT  wide  and 
CBmmodioiB,  aad  misht  easily  be  ^leaey  led  in  a  ciecent  stale  ;  bm  aU 
avuiaerof  dij^ujun^  lefuse  is  thrown  out  of  doois^  aad  bat  sekiom 
removed  by  the  scaTengen.  In  Xottingfaam  atieei  theie  axe  e^ht  or 
■iae  lodgia^-boasesu  Lo»%iug^keepeis  have  conaonly  three  or  fbor 
honiea,  for  caefa  of  which  they  pay  2j:  6d.  per  week.  The  foUowing  b 
a  deschpcion  of  one  of  them,  and  any  wtm  as  aa  iaiter  ontmvat : — 
The  keeper  of  the  lod^'ne-hoose  rented  foor  of  these  smaD  tenements^ 
One  room,  eommon  to  the  whole  of  the  inmates^  who  amoonted  to  30, 
iadndiag  the  chfldren,  served  both  as  kitchen  and  sitlin^<-rDoni.  This 
room  was  crowded  when  I  Tisited  it  in  company  with  the  chief  police- 
officer,  Mr.  Solomoos,  with  not  less  than  17  people  corered  with  filth 
arMl  ra«^.  In  the  largest  of  the  sleeping-'rooms,  16  feet  by  10  feet»  by 
7  feet  hii^h,  there  were  six  beds,  fire  on  bedsteads  and  one  on  the 
floor,  to  accommodate  twelre  people  of  both  sexes,  besides  children. 
Each  person  paid  3d.  per  night.  Those  who  coold  aflbrd  more  could 
be  accommodated  with  a  small  room  with  one  bed.  *  ^  ^  Jn  a  word, 
the  streets  in  this  nelghboarhood  have  for  many  years  been  an  into- 
lerable nuisance  to  the  town  at  large.  They  are  the  resort  of  tramps, 
^^^^S  impostors,  thieves,  and  prostitutes  of  the  lowest  description, 
who  daily  and  nightly  take  their  rounds  ihrongh  the  town." 

The  following  account  of  the  lodging-houses  in  Manchester  is 
from  the  report  of  Dr.  Baron  Howard : — 

**  The  pernicious  effects  resulting  firom  the  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere 
bv  the  congregation  of  many  persons  in  a  confined  space  are  lament- 
anly  illustrated  in  the  common  lodging-houses  of  the  poor ;  the  crowded, 
dirtv,  and  ill-ventilated  state  of  which  is,  I  conceive,  without  doubt  one 
of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  fever  in  Manchester.  To  those  who 
have  not  visited  them,  no  description  can  convey  anything  like  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  abominable  state  of  these  dens  of  filth,  disease,  and 
wretchedness. 

•*  The  great  prevalence  of  fever  in  these  houses  during  the  severe 
•Dlilcmic  of  1837-38  attracted  the  especial  notice  of  the  Boaid  of  the 
House  of  Recovery,  who  passed  and  transmitted  the  followmg  reso- 
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lution  to  the  churchwardens  on  the  3d  of  January,  1838 : — *  It  appear- 
inp:  that  a  great  number  of  cases  of  fever  originates  in  the  common 
lodging-houses  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  the  Board  begs  to  suggest  to 
the  churchwardens  and  sidesmen  the  desirableness  of  appointing  pro- 
per persons  to  inspect  the  same,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  the  increase  and  spread  of  this  malady.' 
In  consequence  of  this  suggestion  the  parochial  authorities  did  imme- 
diately cause  some  of  the  most  filthy  of  these  establishments  to  be 
cleansed  and  white-washed  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  temporary  exertions 
of  this  kind,  however  praiseworthy,  are  quite  inadequate  to  effect  mnch 
permanent  improvement. 

*'  In  some  of  these  houses  as  many  as  six  or  eight  beds  are  contained 
in  a  single  room ;  in  others,  where  the  rooms  are  smaller,  the  number 
is  necessarily  less ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  invariable  practice  in  these 
'  keepers  of  fever  beds,'  as  the  proprietors  were  styled  by  Dr.  Ferriar, 
to  cram  as  many  beds  into  each  room  as  it  can  possibly  be  made  to 
hold ;  and  they  are  often  placed  so  close  to  each  other  that  there  is 
scarcely  room  to  pass  between  them.     The  scene  which  these  places 
present  at   night   is   one  of  the   most  lamentable  description ;   the 
crowded  state  of  the  beds,  filled  promiscuously  with  men,  women,  and 
children ;  the  floor  covered  over  with  the  filthy  and  ragged  clothes 
they  have  just  put  oflT,  and  with  their  various  bundles  and  packages, 
containing  all  the   property   they  possess,    mark  the   depraved  and 
blunted  state  of  their  feelings,  and  the  moral  and  social  disorder  which 
exists.     The  suffocating  stench  and  heat  of  the  atmosphere  are  almost 
intolerable  to  a  person  coming  from  the  open  air,  and  plainly  indicate 
its  insalubrity.     Even  if  the  place  be  inspected  during  the  day,  the 
state  of  things  is  not  much  better.     Several  persons  will  very  com- 
monly be  found  in  bed ;    one  is  probably  sick,  a  second  is  perhaps 
sleeping  away  the  effects  of  the  previous  night's  debauch,  while  another 
is  possibly  dozing  away' his  time  because  he  has  no  employment,  or  is 
taking  his  rest  now  because  he  obtains  his  living  by  some  night  work. 
In  consequence  of  this  occupation  of  the  room  during  the  day,  the  win- 
dows are  kept  constantly  closed,  ventilation  is  entirely  neglected,  and 
the  vitiated   atmosphere  is  ever  ready  to   communicate  its  poisonous 
influence  to  the  first  fresh  comer  whom  habit  has  not  yet  rendered 
insensible  to  its  effects,  an  exemption  which  seems  to  be  in   some 
degree   acquired  by  habitual  exposure,  and  which  accounts  for  the  im- 
munity frequently  enjoyed  by  the  keepers  themselves  of  these  houses, 
whilst  their  lodgers  are  attacked  in   succession.     This  circumstance, 
which  was  particularly  noticed  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  I  have  oflen  observed. 
Where  cellars  are  occupied  as  lodging-houses,  the  back  room  is  gene- 
rally used  as  the  sleeping  apartment;  and  as  this  has  often  no  window, 
and  can  only  receive  air  and  light  through  the  door  opening  into  the 
front  room,  the  utter  impossibility  of  ventilation  renders  the  ravages  of 
infectious  fevers  particularly  destructive  when  they  once  find  entrance. 

''  The  beds  and  bedding,  being  seldom  washed  or  changed,  are  ge- 
nerally in  the  most  filthy  condition,  and  consisting  usually  of  those 
porous  materials  to  which  contagious  vapours  are  especially  liable  to 
attach  themselves,  the  danger  of  sleeping  in  them  may  be  well  con- 
ceived. Even  if  a  bed  has  been  occupied  by  a  (ever  patient  who  has 
died,  or  been  removed,  it  is  oflen  immediately  used  by  fresh  lodgers, 
without  having  undergone  any  purification. 
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*'  The  disgraceful  state  of  these  lodging-houses  has  been  dwelt  upon 
at  some  length,  because  I  consider  their  evils  of  a  roost  serious  and  ex- 
tensive nature,  and  I  feel  quite  satisfied  they  are  the  most  malignant 
foci  of  infectious  fevers  in  Manchester.  Indeed  it  is  my  decided  opinion 
that  the  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  living  is  much  more  injurioiu 
to  the  constitution  than  its  impregnation  with  tlie  effluvia  from  dead 
organic  matter ;  and  certainly  all  1  have  observed  in  Manchester  in* 
duces  me  to  consider  the  *  human  miasms'  generated  in  over-crowded 
and  ill- ventilated  rooms  as  a  far  more  frequent  and  efficient  cause  of 
fever  than  the  malaria  arising  from  collections  of  refuse  and  want  of 
drainage.  I  have  been  led  to  this  conchision  from  having  remarked 
that  fever  has  generally  prevailed  more  extensively  in  those  houses  where 
the  greatest  numbers  were  crowded  tegether,  and  where  ventilation  was 
most  deficient,  although  the  street§  in  which  they  are  situated  may  be 
well  paved,  drained,  and  tolerably  free  from  filth,  than  in  those  where 
there  was  less  crowding,  notwithstanding  their  location  in  the  midst  of 
nuisanceii  giving  rise  to  malaria.  This  inference  is  also  supported  by 
the  fact  of  the  higher  relative  proportion  of  fever  toother  diseases  which 
has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  collegiate  church  district,  where  the 
number  of  crowded  lodging-houses  and  confined  courts,  the  closely 
compacted  state  of  the  buildings,  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and 
consequent  density  of  the  population  and  absence  of  ventilations,  are  most 
remarkable." 

Mr.  John  Rayner,  medical  officer  of  the  Stockport  union^  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  lodging-houses  iu  that  town: — 

•*  The  lodging-houses  in  these  districts,  which  are  principally  occupied 
by  the  Irish  labourers,  are  for  the  most  part  very  much  crowded,  and 
are  in  a  remarkably  filthy  states.  The  beds  and  bedding  are  not  only 
loathsome  to  the  sight  but  are  extremely  offensive  to  the  smell,  and  are 
so  closely  packed  that  several  families  may  occupy  the  same  room,  each 
bed  containing  several  persons.  In  such  places  the  married  and  single 
oflen  repose  together,  and  the  beds  are  so  arranged,  that  in  some  in- 
stances there  is  not  room  for  a  person  to  walk  between  them.  I  have 
seen  seven  persons  in  the  same  bed,  and  last  week  removed  to  the 
infirmary  a  case  of  rheumatic  fever,  with  translation  of  the  disease  to 
the  heart,  from  a  bed  which  every  night  contains  eight  persons.  I  have 
generally  found  that  the  lower  order  of  Irish  labourers  occupy  the  most 
filthy  districts,  and  that  wherever  they  co/o/Mze,  misery  and  wretchedness 
is  sure  to  abound.  They  are  the  most  common  applicants  for  medical 
relief  at  our  charity." 

"  I  lately  had  a  case  of  inflammution  of  theabsorbments  of  the  legs, 
from  a  trifling  injury  to  the  foot,  in  an  Irish  boy,  who  was  living  in  a 
dark,  damp  cellar,  about  four  yards  square,  in  which  were  two  beds. 
The  height  of  the  ceiling  was  not  more  than  six  feet,  and  yet^ei^en  per- 
sons laid  in  it,  together  with  a  few  rabbits.  One  of  the  beds  had  to  be 
removed  from  the  wall  on  account  of  its  extreme  dampness,  and  so  dark 
was  the  dwelling  at  mid-day,  that  I  had  to  make  use  of  a  candle  whilst 
inspecting  him." 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  lodging-houses  at  the 
next  stage,  by  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Macclesfield  union : — 

Mr.  ffames  Bland,  medical  officer  of  the  Macclesfield  union, — 
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**  I  beg  (o  observe  that  the  lodging-houses  are  a  fruitful  source  of 
fever.  The  persons  renting  these  tenements  showed  greater  resistance 
than  others  in  having  their  houses  properly  whitewashed  at  the  time  the 
epidemic  cholera  appeared.  The  vagrants  who  visit  these  houses  are 
frequently  attacked  with  fever :  exposed  during  the  day  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  seasons,  with  their  imperfect  covering,  ragged  clothes, 
and  naked  feet,  at  night  thrust  into  a  room  perhaps  of  16  or  20  square 
yards,  having  perhaps  five  or  six  beds  and  three  individuals  in  a  bed, 
married  and  single,  male  and  female,  to  all  appearance  indiscriminately 
lodged.  When  a  case  of  illness  occurs,  the  lodging-house  keeper  is  most 
importunate  and  clamorous  in  demanding  relief  from  the  town ;  and 
when  obtained,  it  is  quite  a  question  whether  it  will  really  be  applied  to 
the  wants  of  the  sufferer.  I  have  never  any  confidence  that  the  re- 
medies given  will  be  administered  to  the  patient.'' 

The  further  stages  of  the  lodging-houses  on  the  northern  roads 
are  thus  described  in  the  reports: — 

Mr.  Nicholas  Oliver^  the  medical  officer  of  Durham,  thus  de- 
scribes the  lodginor-houses  in  that  town  :  — 

'*  One  fruitful  source  of  generating  and  propagating  contagious  dis* 
eases  is  to  be  found  in  those  common  lodging-houses  where  vagrants 
and  mendicants,  or  any  one  whatever,  whether  healthy  or  diseased,  are 
for  a  trifling  sum  provided  with  lodgings.  I  have  known  40  persons 
half  clothed,  lodged  in  one  of  those  wretched  dwellings,  three  or  four 
lying  in  one  bed  upon  straw,  and  only  a  single  counterpane  to  cover 
them,  which  is  never  changed.  Excrementitious  matter  was  allowed  to 
accumulate  and  be  about  the  rooms  in  all  directions,  the  stench  being 
most  revolting.  In  the  beginning  of  summer  fever  of  a  typhoid  type 
occurred  in  this  house  and  affected  a  number  of  the  inmates,  but  being 
in  the  other  district,  they  came  under  the  care  of  the  other  medical 
attendant.'' 

Tile  medical  officer  of  the  Teesdale  union  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  houses  in  that  stage : — 

'*  In  this  court  there  are  eight  common  lodging-houses,  and  the 
number  of  lodgers  sometimes  amounts  to  100;  at  this  time  it  is  50: 
eight  or  ten  sleeping  in  a  room,  upon  the  most  unwholesome  straw. 
The  buildings  are  in  general  good ;  but  the  wretched  and  filthy  state 
of  the  houses  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  From  this  part  many  of  our 
applications  arise.  It  is,  indeed,  a  source  of  physical  and  moral 
disease.'' 

Mr,  Gilbert  Ward,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Tynemouth  union^ 
describes  the  lodging-houses  there  as  sources  of  disease,  of  which 
one  example  may  suffice : — 

"  In  a  low,  damp,  dirty,  ill-ventilated,  miserable  hovel,  kept  by  the 
most  filthy  people  I  ever  beheld,  containing  four  beds  seldom  changed, 
and  which  I  have  witnessed  filled  with  beggars  of  the  lowest  description, 
there  have  been  the  following  cases  : — A  son  and  daughter  died,  another 
son  and  daughter  had  the  disease,  and  the  mother  had  two  attacks,  idl 
within  a  period  of  IS  months.  This  family,  in  consequence  of  their 
filthy  habits,  was  removed  to  the  workhouse,  but  could  not  be  induced 
to  remain ;  and  they  again  returned  to  their  old  quarters,  and  were 
afflicted  as  above  described. 
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'*  The  constable  has  several  times  yisited  these  houses,  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  nuisance  of  so  many  congregating  in  them  ;  but  lus  efibrtt 
have  hitherto  been  ineffectual/' 


Sir  John  Wcdsham  thus  exemplifies  the  descriptions  he  has 
ceived  of  the  lodging-houses  in  Newcastle : — 

**  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  lodging-houses  in  Newcastle, 
some  of  the  rooms  of  which  are  frequently  occupied  by  from  15  to  20 
persons  each.  In  these  houses  the  most  deplorable  scenes  of  profligacy 
and  depravity  are  met  with,  both  sexes  being  crowded  together  in  a 
manner  injurious  to  both  health  and  morals. 

*'  A  medical  gentleman  told  me,  in  Stockton,  this  morning,  that  in 
the  common  lodging-houses  where  travelling  vagrants  are  frequently 
attacked  with  fever,  &c.,  and  in  many  cases  die,  the  beds  are  the  very 
neict  night  occupied  by  fresh  inmates,  who  of  course  are  infected  with 
the  same  disorder." 

And  one  of  the  reUeving  officers  for  the  same  town  says : — 

*^  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  complain  to  the  magistrates 
against  the  lodging-houses  taking  in  so  many  lodgers  ;  but  the  law  in 
this  respect  is  so  defective  that  they  could  render  me  no  assistance.  On 
a  Sunday  last  July,  I  went  to  see  a  man  (a  travelling  musician)  who  was 
Tery  ill  of  the  small-pox,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  house 
contained  four  small  rooms,  and  was  situated  in  aback  yard,  in  a  very 
narrow,  confined,  dirty  lane.  There  were  40  people  in  the  house,  and 
they  were  not  all  in  that  lodged  there.  Four  months  ago  I  went  into 
a  room  in  the  same  yard ;  the  room  was  very  dirty;  it  was  9  feet  broad 
by  15  feet  long,  and  contained  four  beds,  in  which  slept  two  men,  four 
women,  and  tliirteen  children.  I  found  in  one  of  the  beds  two  children 
very  ill  of  scarlet  fever ;  in  another,  a  child  ill  of  the  measles ;  in  another, 
a  child  that  had  died  of  the  measles  the  day  before;  and  in  a  fourth, a 
woman  and  her  infant,  born  two  days  before ;  and  the  only  space  between 
the  four  beds  was  occupied  by  a  tinker,  hard  at  work." 

The  lodging-houses  in  Scotland  are  similarly  characterized. 
Dr,  Scott  Alison  states  that, — 

*^  There  are  many  regular  lodging-houses  in  Tranent,  perhaps  from 
15  to  20,  in  which  paupers,  vagrants,  and  a  few  labouring  people  live. 
The  people  reside  there  for  a  considerable  time.  1  have  known  colliers 
in  employment  to  live  in  these  houses.  They  are  crowded  at  all  hours, 
but  more  especially  at  night.  Men,  women,  and  children  live  and  sleep 
in  the  same  apartment.  In  one  of  them  1  have  seen  an  apartment, 
about  18  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  which  contained  four  beds  made 
up  constantly ;  and  when  the  house  was  *  throng,'  another  was  added 
to  the  number.  The  lodging-houses  are  the  head-quarters  for  beggars. 
The  people  go  about  during  the  day  pursuing  their  avocations,  and 
return  home  at  night  to  regale  themselves  with  their  earnings.  These 
people  lie  in  bed  till  very  late,  and,  If  visited  in  the  forenoon,  may  be 
seen  sitting  beside  the  fire,  roasting  herrings  or  frying  meat.  They  live 
well  amidst  their  wretchedness." 

In  the  report  oi  Mr.  James  Cameron^  surgeon  of  Tain,  there 
occurs  the  following  description  of  the  lodging-houses  in  that  pan 
'*  Scotland'. — 
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''There  are  three  lod^^-houses  in  Tain,  which  are  chiefly  occupied 
by  beggars  and  hawkers.  These  places  are  kept  in  tlie  filthiest  con- 
dition imaginable :  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  the  bed-clothes 
used  in  one  of  these  houses  have  not  been  washed  for  the  last  five 
years !  Summer  being  the  season  when  these  people  are  generally 
abroad,  these  low  lodgings  are  then  often  crowded  to  excess.  During 
the  week-days  the  beggars  and  hawkers  perambulate  the  country,  re- 
turning on  Saturday  night.  They  frequently,  especially  when  collected 
in  large  numbers,  drink  to  excess ;  and  their  conduct  on  such  occasions 
is  riotous  and  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  The  general  charge  for  such 
lodgings  is  2d.  per  head  for  the  night,  with  an  ample  allowance  of 
whisky  to  the  landlords  by  way  of  perquisite.  These  individuals  are 
unfortunately  the  means  of  introducing  infectious  diseases,  such  as  feyer, 
small-pox,  measles,  &c." 

In  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  as  the  confluence  of  vagrants,  and 
especially  of  Irish  vagrants,  becomes  greater,  such  receptacles 
become  more  numerous  and  crowded,  and  the  evils  attendant  upon 
them  more  intense. 

The  injury  done  to  the  health  of  the  public  in  general,  and  to 
the  health  of  portions  of  the  operative  classes,  by  the  generation  or 
propagation  of  disease  in  such  places,  forms  only  one  part  of  the 
evils  which  call  for  interference  by  preventive  measures.  These 
evils  appear  to  require  for  their  correction  powers  to  be  put  in 
operation  by  the  concurrent  exertions  of  the  officers  charged  with 
sanitary  measures,  or  the  prevention  of  disease ;  of  the  officers 
charged  with  the  administration  of  relief  to  destitution  and  the  pre- 
vention of  mendicity,  and  of  the  officers  charged  with  the  protection 
of  the  public  peace  and  the  prevention  of  crime.  Further,  to 
complete  the  view  of  the  chief  evils  arising  from  these  receptacles, 
we  may  refer  to  the  report  and  evidence  for  the  state  of  them, 
collected  by  my  colleagues  and  myself,  on  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
state  of  crime,  under  the  Constabulary  Force  Commission  on  the 
state  of  the  lodging-houses  in  respect  to  crime : — 

''  S  35.  We  found  only  few  of  the  magisterial  divisions  from 
which  we  obtained  information  that  were  not  seriously  afflicted  by 
the  existence  of  such  receptacles,  and  in  any  arrangements  for  the 
prevention  of  crime  within  the  rural  districts  the  means  of  sup- 
pressing or  controlling  the  common  lodging-house  must  have  a 
prominent  place.  The  trampers'  lodging-house  is  distinct  from  the 
Deer-shop  or  the  public-house,  or  any  licensed  place  of  public  ac- 
commodation :  it  is  not  only  the  place  of  resort  of  the  mendicant, 
but  of  the  conmion  thief;  it  is  the '  flash-house'  of  the  rural  dis- 
trict ;  it  is  the  receiving-house  for  stolen  goods ;  it  is  the  most 
extensively-established  school  for  juvenile  delinquency,  and  com- 
monly at  the  same  time  the  most  infamous  brothel  in  the  district. 

The  magistrates  of  the  division  of  Warwick  state — 

**  *  That  in  the  borough  of  Warwick  such  houses  are  both  numerous 
and  a  very  general  receptacle  of  petty  offenders.     Here  the  comiiion  ^ 
▼agrantt  and  tiading  beggars  aasemble  in  great  numbec^  tilL  ;dka(^ss»S^> 
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or  take  up  their  quarters  for  very  many  days,  making  the  lodging-house 
the  common  centre  from  whence  they  issue  in  the  morning,  traverse 
their  several  beats,  and  return  at  night.  It  is  not  unfrequent  for  such 
vagrants  to  make  the  immediate  neighbourhood  their  regular  walk  even 
for  some  weeks,  changing  their  beats,  which  are  carefully  arranged 
unong  themselves,  and  only  quitting  their  quarters  to  avoid  detection 
in  some  petty  pilfering,  or  because,  from  becoming  too  well  known,  they 
can  no  longer  successfully  impose  on  the  public  in  the  quarter  they  have 
80  long  frequented.' 

'« The  magistrates  of  the  Chelmsford  division  state  : — 

"  *  There  are  several  lodging-houses  in  the  town  of  Chelmsford 
where  in  the  course  of  the  year  it  is  supposed  upwards  of  2000 
trampers  or  vagrants  resort.  The  greater  number  of  these  persons 
shelter  themselves  from  apprehension  and  punishment  under  the 
Vagrant  Act,  by  professing  to  be  match-sellers.  This  is  made  a  cloak 
for  begging  alms,  and  the  pretext  for  going  from  house  to  house,  and 
pilfering,  as  opportunity  offers.  The  lodging-houses  at  Chelmsford 
are  ma^e  the  centre  of  a  kind  of  circuit  which  these  people  make 
almost  periodically. 

•*  *  The  system  of  lodging-houses  for  travellers,  otherwise  trampers, 
requires  to  be  altogether  revised :  at  present  they  are  in  the  practice 
of  lodging  all  the  worst  characters  unquestioned,  and  are  subject  to  no 
other  control  than  an  occasional  visit  of  inspection  from  the  parish 
officers,  accompanied  by  the  constables,  whose  power  of  interference, 
if  they  have  a  legal  right  of  entry,  does  not  extend  to  some  of  the 
most  objectionable  points  connected  with  those  houses,  as  they  can 
merely  take  into  custody  such  persons  as  they  find  in  commission  of 
some  offence.  The  state  in  which  those  houses  are  found  on  the 
occasion  of  such  visit  proves  how  much  they  require  intefference. 
The  houses  are  small,  and  yet  as  many  as  thirty  travellers,  or  even 
thirty-five,  have  been  found  in  one  house;  fifteen  have  been  found 
sleeping  in  one  room,  three  or  four  in  one  bed,  men,  women,  and 
children  promiscuously.  Beds  have  been  found  occupied  in  a  cellar. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  urge  the  many  opportunities  of  preparing  for 
crime  which  such  a  state  of  things  presents,  or  the  actual  evils  arising 
from  such  a  mode  of  harbouring  crowds  of  low  and  vicious  persons.*  ** 

In  our  First  Report  we  observed  that — "  The  mischiefs  of 
these  migratory  streams  of  depredators  and  vagrants,  and  other 
bad  characters,  is  not  confined  to  the  crimes  which  they  commit, 
though  those  must  be  extremely  extensive  to  funiish  such  nu- 
merous hordes  with  the  means  of  subsistence ;  these  characters, 
experienced  in  the  crimes  and  vices  of  the  criminal  associations  of 
the  larger  towns  from  whence  they  sally  forth,  form  such  large 
proportions  of  the  population  of  the  gaols  in  the  rural  districts,  as 
are  stated  in  the  return  of  prisoners  in  Knulsford  gaol.  The  other 
portion  of  the  inmates  of  the  gaol,  chiefly  agricultural  labourers, 
natives  of  the  country,  confined  for  misdemeanours,  may  in  such 
receptacles  be  considered  pupils  in  these  normal  schools  of  crime, 
to  learn  and  carry  back  to  the  rural  villages  the  knowledge  and 
the  incitement  to  felonious  practices.*' 

It  appears  that^  on  the  several  grounds  of  public  expediency^ 
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for  the  presentation  of  the  public  health,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace,  all  common  lodging-houses, — all  places  which 
are  open  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  travellers,  and  wayfarers 
by  the  night,  and  houses  laid  out  and  provided  for  numbers  of 
lodgers,  should  be  subjected  to  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
the  inmates  as  well  as  the  public  at  large.  This  appears,  indeed, 
to  be  consistent  with  the  ancient  police  of  the  country.  By 
narrowing  the  definition  of  the  places  for  which  licences  were  ren- 
dered necessary  to  those  where  spirits  or  fermented  liquors  are 
sold  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  (as  if  a  revenue  were  the  only 
proper  object  of  their  government,)  it  appears  that  there  has  been 
a  mischievous  dereliction  of  the  ancient  and  sound  policy  of  the 
law  which  subjects  the  "  victualler"  as  well  as  the  keeper  of  the 
hostel,  inn,  or  lodging-house  to  responsibilities  for  the  protection 
of  the  inmates,  and  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  such  houses  may  be  situate.  The  common 
lodging-house  keeper  is  in  fact  an  inferior  victualler,  but  evading 
the  licence  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  victualler,  by  send- 
ing out  for  the  fermented  liquors  which  are  consumed  by  the 
lodgers. 

It  appears,  from  various  portions  of  evidence,  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  lodging-house  keeper  is  a  profitable  one :  instances  are 
given  from  various  parts  of  the  country  where  the  keepers  of  such 
houses  liave  accumulated  property;  and  whilst  the  keepers  of 
public-houses,  however  small,  or  of  beer-shops,  are  subjected  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  out  licences,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for 
the  exemption  of  lodging-house  keepers  from  that  charge  by  rea- 
son of  poverty ;  neither  should  I  consider  that  it  would  be  a  disad- 
vantage, but  the  contrary,  if  the  proper  regulation  of  such  houses 
were  efTected  at  some  increase  of  the  price  of  the  lodgings.  On 
examination  of  the  description  of  persons  accommodated  in  such 
houses,  (whilst  there  is  a  public  provision  for  those  who  are  really 
in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  means  are  provided  for  removing 
them  to  their  places  of  settlement  when  it  is  necessary,)  I  find  no 
class  whose  migration  is  entitled  to  any  encouragement  by  any 
diminution  of  the  charge  of  providing  proper  lodgings.  Another 
topic  of  consideration  in  connexion  with  houses  of  this  class,  is 
the  tendency  of  the  degraded  accommodation  to  degrade  the 
classes  of  the  population  who  have  recourse  to  it.  I  would 
therefore  submit  for  consideration,  whether  all  common  lodginff- 
houses  should  not  be  required  by  law  to  take  out  licences  in  the 
same  manner  as  public- houses ;  and  that,  as  the  condition  of 
holding  such  licences,  they  be  subjected  to  inspection  by  the 
medical  officers  of  the  union  (or  the  district  medical  officer),  and 
bound  to  conform  to  such  sanitary  regulations  in  respect  to  clean- 
liness, ventilation,  and  numbers  proportioned  to  the  space,  as  he 
may  be  authorized  to  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
the  inmates :  and  also  that  all  such  lodging-houses  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  regulations  of  the  magistrates,  awd  %Vksl&\^  ts^w  v^ 
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the  visits  and  inspection  of  the  police^  for  the  enforcement  of  duly 
authorized  regulations^  without  any  search-warrant  or  other 
authority  than  that  necessary  for  their  entrance  into  any  house 
belonging  to  a  licensed  victualler. 

It  may  further  be  submitted  for  consideration  that,  by  the 
beneficial  progress  made  in  the  habits  of  temperance  in  some  dis- 
tricts^ the  disuse  of  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  may  enable 
the  proprietors  of  houses  of  a  higher  order  of  resort  than  those  in 
question  to  convert  them  into  conee- houses  or  victualling-houses, 
and  at  the  same  time  dispense  with  the  expense  of  the  licence,  and 
avoid  also  the  responsibilities  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
which  the  law  has  attached  to  licensed  nouses  of  resort  for  tra- 
vellers. 

From  the  reports  received  from  the  more  populous  towns,  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  few  houses  which  are  let  for  the 
accommodation  of  large  numbers  of  regular  lodgers  which  might 
not  be  benefited  by  the  inspection  of  a  medical  oflScer.  I  believe 
it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  public  to  extend  than  to  narrow 
the  definition  of  the  places  which  should  be  subjected  to  regula- 
tions as  lodging-houses ;  and  that  a  discretion  as  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  house  which  shall  be  included  might  be  safely  confided 
to  the  magistrates  who  have  local  charge  of  the  public  peace  and 
the  public  economy  of  the  towns. 

The  report  received  from  Mr.  Charles  R.  Baird,  on  the  state 
of  the  law  applicable  to  the  sanitary  regulation  of  Glasgow, 
and  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  as  affected  by  the  in- 
completeness or  absence  of  such  regulations,  affords  evidence 
of  the  practical  effect  of  measures  such  as  those  recommended. 
Powers  for  the  execution  of  such  measures  have  been  already 
obtained  and  put  into  operation  by  the  magistrates  and  authorities 
of  that  city. 

"  ITie  lodging-houses,"  said  Dr.  Cowan,  "  are  the  media  through 
which  the  newly-arrived  immigrants  find  their  way  to  the  fever  hos- 
pital ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  inmates  of  that  hospital, 
coming  from  lodging-houses,  have  not  been  six  months  in  the  city.** 
He  might  have  added,  these  lodging-houses  are  the  great  foci  of 
poverty,  vice,  and  crime,  as  well  as  of  disease.  These  houses  are  ge- 
nerally of  a  very  wretched  description,  in  low,  unwholesome  situations, 
exceedingly  dirty  and  ill-ventilated,  and  are  frequently  crowded  to  ex- 
cess, it  being  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  8,  10,  and  12  persons  in  one 
small  apartment,  as  9  feet  by  8,  or  1 1  by  8.  Some  of  them  also  have 
no  beds  whatever  in  them,  the  inmates  lying  on  the  bare  floor,  or  with 
a  few  shavings  below  them,  with  their  clothes  on.  A  more  particular 
description  of  them  will  be  got  in  Captain  Miller's  Papers  on  Crime  in 
the  City  Proper,  Mr.  Rutherglcn's  (one  of  the  magistrates)  on  Calton, 
and  Mr.  Richardson  on  the  Barony  of  Gorbals.  It  would  appear  from 
these  published  documents,  and  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
otherwise,  that  the  lodging-houses  in  the  City  Proper  are  decidedly  of 
*Ht  worst  description ;  but  I  am  aware  that  the  authorities  are  adopting 
tof  to  iiave  them  in  bettex  ottkt  ia  ^iuxe*    In  the  buigh  of  An* 
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derston  they  have  for  some  time  been  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police ;  and  a  record  is  kept  of  all  lodging-houses  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  casual  visitors  in  Gorbals  (by  which  it  appears  that  there  were 
lately  92 — 50  kept  by  males,  and  42  by  females;  only  25  of  them  en* 
tertain  the  lowest  class  of  poor),  so  that  they  may  be  properly  regulated. 
It  is  only  in  Calton,  however,  that  they  are  attended  to  with  that  strict 
care  which  is  requisite,  and  fortunately  the  last  Police  Act  for  that 
burgh  gives  ample  powers  for  that  purpose.  It  provides,  by  section 
20,  That  no  keeper  of  lodging-houses  of  an  inferior  description,  for 
the  accommodation  of  mendicant  strangers  and  others,  shall  receive 
lodgers  without  the  house  having  been  inspected  and  approved  of  by 
the  superintendent  of  police,  and  the  superintendent  is  authorized  to 
fix  the  number  of  lodgers  who  may  be  accommodated,  and  to  order  a 
ticket  containing  the  number  of  lodgers  for  which  each  house  is  re- 
gistered ;  and  any  rules  or  instructions  of  the  commissioners  of  police 
regarding  health,  cleanliness,  and  ventilation,  to  be  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  each  room  in  which  lodgers  are  received.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  keepers  of  such  lodgings  offending  against  these  regu- 
lations shall  be  liable  in  penalties.  Section  21  enacts,  That  in  the  event 
of  any  person  in  such  houses  becoming  ill  of  fever  or  other  disease,  the 
keepers  shall  be  bound  to  give  intimation  thereof  to  the  superintendent 
of  police  or  inspector,  so  that  the  disease  may  be  inquired  into  and 
treated,  and  the  magistrates  are  authorized  to  order  such  persons  to  be 
removed.  And  section  22  further  enacts.  That  on  any  contagious  or 
infectious  disease  occurring  in  any  such  lodging-houses,  or  in  any 
house  or  apartment  in  any  house,  or  apartment  in  any  common  tene- 
ment, &c.,  where  there  is  reasonable  apprehension  of  such  diseases 
spreading,  the  magistrates  may  cause  the  remaining:  lodgers  to  be 
removed,  and  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  disinfecting  and  cleaning 
of  the  houses  and  apartments,  and  for  the  washing  and  purifying  of 
the  persons  and  clothes  of  the  inhabitants. 

*'  In  addition  to  these  excellent  provisions,  the  magistrates  of  Calton, 
in  virtue  of  the  powers  in  their  police  Acts,  have  issued  the  following 
rules  and  instructions  to  be  observed  by  all  keepers  of  lodging-houses, 
viz. — 1st.  The  floors  are  to  be  washed  at  least  twice  in  each  week, 
viz.,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  2nd.  The  walls  are  to  be  white- 
washed, and  the  houses  thoroughly  cleaned,  on  the  1st  day  of  each  of 
the  months  of  June,  August,  November  and  March,  or  on  the  follow- 
ing day  if  any  of  these  days  fall  on  Sunday.  And,  3rd.  The  blankets 
used  in  all  lodging-houses  are  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  scoured  on 
the  8th  day  of  each  of  the  months  of  June,  August,  November,  and 
March,  or  on  the  following  day  if  any  of  these  days  fall  on  Sunday  ;  and 
if  any  person  or  persons  in  such  house  shall  be  affected  with  fever 
or  other  infectious  disease,  the  blankets  and  bed-clothes  used  by  such 
person  or  persons  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  scoured  imme- 
diately after  the  removal  of  the  diseased,  and  the  bedding  used  by  per- 
sons affected  with  contagious  disease  fumigated  immediately  after  the 
removal  of  such  person  or  persons.  And  where  the  bedding  used  is 
shavings  or  straw,  the  same  shall  be  burnt  immediately  after  such 
removal. 

''These  provisions  and  regulations  have  been  very  judiciously  en* 
Ibrced  by  the  magistrates  of  Calton  and  their  superintendent  of  police* 
and  have  been  productive  of  most  beneficial  results.    la  adda^^Na 
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what  was  formerly  stated  by  Bailie  Rutherglen,  I  have  now  before  me 
a  distinct  statement,  by  Mr.  Smart,  reg^arding^  the  lodgings-houses  and 
state  of  fever  in  Calton,  which  enables  me  to  give  the  following  in- 
formation:— Between  1st  September,  1840,  and  Ist  February  last,  319 
persons  were  brought  before  the  magistrates  of  Caltnn  for  keeping 
unregistered  lodging-houses.  Of  these  216  were  ordered  to  desist  from 
keeping  lodgers  till  houses  registered,  &c. ;  91  were  fined  and  ordained 
not  to  keep  lodgers;  12  cases  were  dismissed.  Of  the  307  convicted 
for  keeping  unregistered  lodging-houses,  90  got  their  houses  inspected 
and  registered,  30  removed  from  the  burgh,  and  189  g^ve  over  kec^ping 
lodgers,  and  were  refused  registration — refused  principally  on  account 
of  the  want  of  proper  accommodation,  and  a  few  for  harbouring  dis- 
reputable characters.  Mr.  Smart  also  informs  me  that  several  hun- 
dreds of  the  worst  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  have  been  whitewashed 
with  Irish  lime,  and  the  lodging-houses  having  been  put  under  whole- 
some regulations,  a  marked  improvement  has  taken  place.  In  Whis- 
ky-close, New-street,  for  several  years  past,  as  many  as  30  cases  of 
fever  occurred  annually.  Lime-washed  in  September  last,  and  the 
vagrants  removed  ;  only  one  case  of  fever  has  been  known  :  and  Mr. 
Smart  concludes,  "  I  believe  there  are  1000  fever  cases  less  in  Calton 
this  day  than  there  were  on  1st  September  last."  Why  should  not  the 
same  measures  that  have  been  so  successfully  enforced  in  Calton  be 
introduced  into  the  City  Proper  and  the  other  suburban  districts  ?*' 

It  were  only  a  statement  of  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  com- 
missioners of  police,  of  magistrates,  of  medical  officers,  and  of  tlie 
guardians  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  poor's  rates, 
to  represent  the  urgent  necessity  of  legislative  provisions  for  the 
general  adoption  of  similar  measures  throughout  the  count  ry. 
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The  last  cited  instance  of  the  practical  operation  of  measures 
for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisances  attendant  on  common  lodging- 
houses  may  also  be  submitted  as  an  instance  of  the  advantages 
derivable  from  the  extension  of  such  fields  of  inquiries  as  the  pre- 
sent. On  each  of  the  chief  points  included  in  it  there  would  have 
been  a  loss  of  what  I  hope  will  be  deemed  valuable  corroborative 
information,  had  the  inquiry  been  confined  either  to  England  or 
to  Scotland.  The  observation  of  the  important  productive  use  of 
the  refuse  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  would  have  been  of  compara- 
tively little  value  as  evidence  leading  to  practical  applications, 
apart  from  the  observation  of  w^hat  b  accomplished  by  the  prac- 
tical application  of  science  to  sewerage  and  drainage  for  the  imme- 
diate and  cheapest  removal  of  all  the  refuse  of  towns  by  water 
through  closed  drains  afibrded  by  the  operation  in  the  Uolbom 
and  Finsbury  division  of  the  metropolis.  It  may  be  stated  confi- 
dently that,  if  the  inquiry  could  conveniently  have  liad  still  further 
extension  as  to  time  and  place,  the  information  would  have  been 
'^''^luithened  and  rendered  more  complete.  From  incidental 
baye  met  with»  I  am  led  to  beUeve  that  the  whole  of  the 
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effects  which  are  the  subject  of  the  present  report  would  have 
been  still  more  strikingly  displayed  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 

After  as  careful  an  examination  of  the  evidence  collected  as  I 
have  been  enabled  to  make^  I  beg  leave  to  recapitulate  the  chief 
conclusions  which  that  evidence  appears  to  me  to  establish. 

First,  as  to  the  extent  and  operation  of  the  evils  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry  : — 

That  the  various  forms  of  epidemic,  endemic,  and  other  disease 
caused,  or  aggravated^  or  propagated  chiefly  amongst  the  labour- 
ing classes  by  atmospheric  impurities  produced  by  decomposing 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  by  damp  and  fihh,  and  close 
and  overcrowded  dwellings  prevail  amongst  the  population  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  whether  dwelling  in  separate  Iiouses, 
in  rural  villages,  in  small  towns,  in  the  larger  towns — as  they 
have  been  found  to  prevail  in  the  lowest  districts  of  the  metropolis. 

That  such  disease,  wherever  its  attacks  are  frequent,  is  always 
found  in  connexion  with  the  physical  circumstances  above  specified^ 
and  that  where  those  circumstances  are  removed  by  drainage,  proper 
cleansing,  better  ventilation,  and  other  means  of  diminishing  atmo- 
mospheric  impurity,  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  such  disease  is 
abated ;  and  where  the  removal  of  the  noxious  agencies  appears 
to  be  complete,  such  disease  almost  entirely  disappears. 

That  high  prosperity  in  respect  to  employment  and  wages,  and 
various  and  abundant  food^  have  afforded  to  the  labouring  classes 
no  exemptions  from  attacks  of  epidemic  disease,  which  have  been 
as  frequent  and  as  fatal  in  periods  of  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing prosperity  as  in  any  others. 

That  the  formation  of  all  habits  of  cleanliness  is  obstructed  by 
defective  supplies  of  water. 

That  the  annual  loss  of  life  from  filth  and  bad  ventilation  are 
greater  than  the  loss  from  death  or  wounds  in  any  wars  in  which 
the  country  has  been  engaged  in  modern  times. 

That  of  the  43,000  cases  of  widowhood,  and  112,000  cases  of 
destitute  orphanage  relieved  from  the  poor's  rates  in  England  and 
Wales  alone,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  deaths  of 
the  heads  of  families  occurred  from  the  above  specified  and  other 
removable  causes ;  that  their  ages  were  under  45  years ;  that  is 
to  say,  13  years  below  the  natural  probabilities  of  life  as  shown  by 
the  experience  of  the  whole  population  of  Sweden. 

That  the  public  loss  from  the  premature  deaths  of  the  heads  of 
families  is  greater  than  can  be  represented  by  any  enumeration  of 
the  pecuniary  burdens  consequent  upon  their  sickness  and  death. 

That,  measuring  the  loss  of  working  ability  amongst  large 
classes  by  the  instances  of  gain,  even  from  incomplete  arrange- 
ments for  the  removal  of  noxious  influences  from  places  of  work 
or  from  abodes,  that  this  loss  cannot  be  less  than  eight  or  ten  years. 

That  the  ravages  of  epidemics  and  other  diseases  do  not 
diminish  but  tend  to  increase  the  pressure  of  population. 

That  in  the  districts  where  the  mortality  is  the  greatest  tb^ 
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births  are  not  only  sufficient  to  replace  the  numbers  reino\-ed  by 
death,  but  to  add  to  the  population. 

That  the  younger  population,  bred  up  under  noxious  physical 
agencies,  is  inferior  in  physical  organization  and  general  health  to 
a  population  preserved  from  the  presence  of  such  agencies. 

That  the  population  so  exposed  is  less  susceptible  of  moral 
influences,  and  the  effects  of  education  are  more  transient  than 
with  a  healthy  population. 

That  these  adverse  circumstances  tend  to  produce  an  adult 
population  short-lived,  improvident,  reckless,  and  intemperate, 
and  with  habitual  avidity  for  sensual  grati&cations. 

That  these  habits  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  all  the  conve- 
niences and  decencies  of  life,  and  especially  lead  to  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  their  homes,  which  is  destructive  to  the  noiorality  as  well  as 
the  health  of  large  classes  of  both  sexes. 

That  defective  town  cleansing  fosters  habits  of  the  most  abject 
degradation  and  tends  to  the  demoralization  of  large  numbers  of 
human  beings,  who  subsist  by  means  of  what  they  find  amidst  the 
noxious  filth  accumulated  in  neglected  streets  and  bye-places. 

That  the  expenses  of  local  public  works  are  in  general  unequallv 
and  unfairly  assessed,  oppressively  and  uneconomically  collected, 
by  separate  collections,  wastefully  expended  in  separate  and  ineffi- 
cient operations  by  unskilled  and  practically  irresponsible  officers. 

That  the  existing  law  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  the  constitutional  machinery  for  reclaiming  its  execution,  such 
as  the  Courts  Leet,  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  are  in  the  state 
indicated  by  the  prevalence  of  the  evils  they  were  intended  to 
prevent. 

Secondly,  As  to  ihe  means  by  which  the  present  sanitary 
condition  of  the  lahourivg  classes  may  be  improved : — 

The  primary  and  most  important  measures,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  practicable,  and  within  the  recognized  province  of 
public  administration^  are  drainage,  the  removal  of  all  refuse  of 
habitations,  streets,  and  roads,  and  the  improvement  of  the  sup- 
plies of  water. 

That  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  immediate  removal  of  decom- 
posing refuse  of  towns  and  habitations  have  been  the  expense  and 
annoyance  of  the  hand  labour  and  cartage  requisite  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

That  this  expense  may  be  reduced  to  one-twentieth  or  to  one- 
thirtieth,  or  rendered  inconsiderable,  by  the  use  of  water  and 
self-acting  means  of  removal  by  improved  and  cheaper  sewers  and 
drains. 

That  refuse  when  thus  held  in  suspension  in  water  may  be  most 
cheaply  and  innoxiously  conveyed  to  any  distance  out  of  towns, 
and  also  in  the  best  form  for  productive  use,  and  that  the  loss 
and  injury  by  the  pollution  of  natural  streams  may  be  avoided. 

That  for  all  these  purposes,  as  well  as  for  domestic  use,  better 
MupplicB  of  water  are  absolutely  necessary. 
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That  for  successful  and  economical  drainage  the  adoption  of 
geological  areas  as  the  basis  of  operations  is  requisite. 

That  appropriate  scientific  arrangements  for  public  drainage 
would  afford  important  facilities  for  private  land-drainage,  which 
is  important  for  the  health  as  well  as  sustenance  of  the  labouring 
classes. 

That  the  expense  of  public  drainage,  of  supplies  of  water  laid 
on  in  houses,  and  of  means  of  improved  cleansing  would  be  a 
pecuniary  gain,  by  diminishing  the  existing  charges  attendant  on 
sickness  and  premature  mortality. 

That  for  the  protection  of  the  labouring  classes  and  of  the 
ratepayers  against  inefficiency  and  waste  in  all  new  structural 
arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and  to 
ensure  public  confidence  that  the  expenditure  will  be  beneficial, 
securities  should  be  taken  that  all  new  local  public  works  are 
devised  and  conducted  by  responsible  officers  qualified  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  science  and  skill  of  civil  engineers. 

That  the  oppressiveness  and  injustice  of  levies  for  the  whole  im- 
mediate outlay  on  such  works  upon  persons  who  have  only  short 
interests  in  the  benefits  may  be  avoided  by  care  in  spreading  the 
expense  over  periods  coincident  with  the  benefits. 

That  by  appropriate  arrangements,  10  or  15  per  cent,  on  the 
ordinary  outlay  for  drainage  might  be  saved,  which  on  an  esti- 
mate of  the  expense  of  the  necessary  structural  alterations  of  one- 
third  only  of  the  existing  tenements  would  be  a  saving  of  one 
million  and  a  half  sterling,  besides  the  reduction  of  the  future 
expenses  of  management. 

That  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  occasioned  by  defective 
ventilation,  and  other  causes  of  impurity  in  places  of  work  and 
other  places  where  large  numbers  are  assembled,  and  for  the 
general  promotion  of  the  means  necessary  to  prevent  disease,  that  it 
would  be  good  economy  to  appoint  a  district  medical  oflScer  inde- 
pendent of  private  practice,  and  with  the  securities  of  special  quali- 
fications and  responsibilities  to  initiate  sanitary  measures  and 
reclaim  the  execution  of  the  law. 

That  by  the  combinations  of  all  these  arrangements,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  full  ensurable  period  of  life  indicated  by  the  Swedish 
tables ;  that  is,  an  increase  of  13  years  at  least,  may  be  extended 
to  the  whole  of  the  labouring  classes. 

That  the  attainment  of  these  and  the  other  collateral  advantages 
of  reducing   existing   charges   and   expenditure    are  within  the 
power  of  the  legislature,  and  are  dependent  mainly  on  the  secu- 
•   rities  taken  for  the  application   of  practical  science,  skill,  and 
i  economy  in  the  direction  of  local  public  works. 
i       And  that  the  removal  of  noxious  physical  circumstances,  and 
the  promotion  of  civic,  household,  and  personal  cleanliness,  are 
necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  for  that  sound  morality  and  refinement  in  manners  and 
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health  are  not  long  fouod  co-existant  with  fihhy  habits  amoogst 
any  class  of  the  community. 

l  beg  leave  further  to  suggest,  that  the  principles  of  amendment 
deduced  from  the  inquiry  wiU  be  found  as  applicable  to  Scotland 
as  to  England ;  and  if  so,  it  may  be  submitted  for  attention  whe 
ther  it  might  not  be  represented  that  the  structural  arran^ments 
for  drainage  would  be  most  conveniendy  carried  out  in  the  same 
form  as  in  England,  that  is  by  commissions,  of  the  nature  of  com- 
missions of  sewers  adapted,  as  regards  jurisdiction  to  natural  or 
geological  area«,  and  including  in  them  the  chief  elected  officers 
of  municipalities,  and  other  authorities  now  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  streets  and  roads  or  connected  with  local  pubUc  works. 

I'he  advantages  of  uniformity  in  legislation  and  in  the  executive 
machinery,  and  of  doing  the  same  things  in  the  same  way  (choosing 
the  best),  and  calling  the  same  officers,  proceedings,  and  things 
by  the  same  names,  will  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
observed  the  extensive  public  loss  occasioned  by  the  legisla- 
tion for  towns  which  makes  them  independent  of  beneficent,  as 
of  what  perhaps  might  have  been  deemed  formerly  aggressive 
legislation,  lliere  are  various  sanitary  regulations,  and  espe- 
cially those  for  cleansing,  directed  to  be  observed  in  ''  every 
town  except  Berwick  and  Carlisle  ; "  a  course  of  legislation 
which,  had  it  been  efficient  for  England,  would  have  left  Berwick 
and  Carlisle  distinguished  by  the  oppression  of  common  evils 
intended  to  be  remedied.  It  was  the  subject  of  pubUc  complaint, 
at  Glasgow  and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  that  independence  and 
separation  in  the  form  of  general  legislation  separated  the  people 
from  their  share  of  the  greatest  amount  of  legislative  attention, 
or  excluded  them  from  common  interest  and  from  the  common  ad- 
vantages of  protective  measures.  It  was,  for  example,  the  subject 
of  particular  complaint,  that  whilst  the  labouring  population  of 
England  and  Ireland  had  received  the  advantages  of  public  legis- 
lative provision  for  a  general  vaccination,  the  labouring  classes  in 
Scotland  were  still  left  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox. 
It  was  also  complained  by  Dr.  Cowan  and  other  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  that  Scotland  had  not  been  included  in  the 
provisions  for  the  registration  of  the  causes  of  death  which  they 
considered  might,  with  improvements,  be  made  highly  conducive 
to  the  advancement  of  medical  science  and  the  means  of  protect- 
ing tlie  public  health. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  Cuadwick. 
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APPENDIX. 


1. — Evidence  0/ Mr.  John  Rob,  Civil  Engineer ^  on  the  Practical  Tm^ 
provement  in  Seioerage  and  Drainage  tried  in  the  Holborn  and  Fins* 
bury  Divisions  of  the  Metropolis. 

You  are  the  surveyor  to  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  Commission  of  Sewers  ? 
— Yes,  I  am. 

By  profession  you  are  an  engineer? — Yes ;  I  have  been  engaged  as  an  en- 
gineer in  the  formation  of  canals  and  railways,  and  in  the  drainage  incident  to 
such  works. 

How  long  have  you  acted  as  surveyor  to  this  branch  of  sewerage  in  the 
metropolis? — Nearly  four  years. 

Have  you  observed  the  general  state  of  the  sewerage  of  the  metropolis? — 
I  have  only  seen  some  of  the  sewers  of  other  divisions,  but  I  am  generally 
acauainted  with  the  principle  of  their  construction. 

Is  it  generally  the  same  as  that  in  which  you  found  the  sewers  in  the  Hol« 
born  and  Finsbury  divisions  ?— Yes,  except  that  the  forms  differ  in  a  degree ; 
some  are  flat-bottomed  sewers,  others  segment-bottomed.  For  a  long  time 
the  Hqlborn  and  Finsbury  divisions  have  used  bottoms  of  a  semicircular  form. 

The  effect  of  a  ffat-bottomed  sewer,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  when  the  water  is 
shallow  and  tlie  flow  slow,  is  to  leave  a  larger  quantity  of  deposit  ? — Yes ;  it 
flows  sometimes  in  a  channel,  leaving  a  deposit  on  each  side  ;  sometimes  the 
water  flows  on  one  side^  leaving  a  deposit  on  the  other;  but  in  all  cases  the 
flat-bottomed  sewers  occasion  a  larger  amount  of  deposit  with  the  samu  flow 
of  water:  it  is  more  than  one- half  difference  of  the  deposit  which  is  lefi^. 

What  projiortion  of  the  sewerasje  of  the  metropolis  do  you  believe  to  be  flat- 
bottomed? — I  have  not  examined  the  other  divisions,  but  I  believe  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  sewerage  to  be  flat-bottomed.  In  the  City  they  have  built 
some  of  their  sewers  in  a  form  nearly  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the  Holborn 
and  Fmsbury  divisions;  that  is,  approaching  to  semicircular.  In  the  West- 
minster division  the  invert  is  a  segment  of  a  circle,  wb.ose  chord  being  three 
feot  the  versed  sine  is  six  inches.  Most  new  se.vcrs  are  making  an  approach 
to  the  better  form  by  having  segments. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  proportion  as  the  bottom  approaches  a  plane  it 
approaches  to  the  inconvenience  of  ttie  flat-bottomed  sewers,  and  weakens 
the  force  of  the  current? — Yes,  in  a  degree,  it  does. 

Are  there  any  practical  inconveniences,  or  is  there  any  material  increase  of 
expense  in  building  semicircular  bottoms  ? — None;  and  if  the  sides  arc  curved 
also  it  forms  the  stronger  sewer  for  the  same  expense. 

How  are  the  sides  of  the  sewers  generally  built  ? — As  far  as  I  am  informed, 
they  are  built  with  upright  walls.  I  know  none  but  the  new  sewers  in  the 
Holborn  and  Finsbury  divisions  that  are  built  With  curved  sides,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  any  new  sewers  are  built  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Walker,  who  is  president  of  the  Engineers'  Society,  he  would  build 
them  with  curved  sides. 

What  are  the  disadvantages  of  the  flat-sided  sewers? — ^They  are  not  calcu<* 
[1.]  2  c 
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lated  to  afford  the  greatest  strength.  In  clayey  or  slippery  ground,  where 
there  is  a  pressure  on  the  sides,  they  are  more  easily  forced  in.  I  have  myself 
seen  instances  where  expensive  sewers  have  been  forced  in  at  the  sides.  The 
curved  side  gives  the  strength  of  an  arch  in  resisting  such  pressure. 

Is  there  any  addition  of  expense  in  the  construction  of  such  forms  of  sewers 
as  you  describe  ? — Less  expense;  there  is  less  brick-work  required.  As  com- 
pared with  some  upright  sewers  with  footings,  the  difference  will  be  two  shil- 
lings in  first  size  sewers,  and  four  shillings  per  foot  lineal  in  sewers  of  the 
second  size,  in  favour  ol'  the  curved  sewers. 

In  respect  to  the  levels,  how  have  you  found  the  sewers? — ^They  appear  to 
have  been  entirely  constructed  with  reference  to  the  locality,  to  drain  to  the 
nearest  outlet,  and  not  on  an  extended  view  for  the  whole  district,  or  with  any 
view  to  sewerage  on  a  lar^^e  scale.  In  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  divisions 
the  Commissioners  now  adopt  a  series  of  levels  suited  from  the  lowest  outlets 
to  the  surrounding  districts. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  alterations  made  in  the  surrounding  districts  on  the 
same  principle  ? — I  have  heard  of  none  as  adopted  generally.  The  City  have 
lowered  several  of  their  outlets;  and  Mr.  Donaldson,  on  the  Westminster, 
has  had  the  subject  under  consideration  for  some  time. 

What  are  the  chief  effects  of  the  piecemeal  town  drainage  without  reference 
to  extended  levels  ? — Chiefly  that  when  new  lines  of  houses  are  built  and 
require  new  sewers,  either  the  old  sewers  must  be  taken  up  and  re-constructed 
at  a  great  expense,  to  adjust  them  to  a  new  and  effective  sewerage,  or  the  new 
sewers,  if  they  are  adjusted  to  the  old  ones,  are  deficient  in  fiedl,  and  they  have 
greater  deposits. 

Does  the  existing  form  or  system  of  sewerage  answer  fully  and  at  the  least 
expense  the  chief  objects  of  sewerage  in  house  and  street  cleansing,  and  the 
removal  of  noxious  substances  ? — No,  it  does  not,  except  where  the  outlets 
have  been  lowered,  and  the  sewers  continued  at  a  proper  level ;  great  accumu- 
lations of  deposit  are  occasioned  in  the  sewers,  and  from  their  containing  the 
refuse  that  was  at  one  time  deposited  in  the  cesspools,  the  deposit  is  more 
noxious  than  formerly ;  the  gas  is  more  considerable,  it  escapes  more  exten- 
sively into  streets  and  into  the  houses,  where  the  drains  are  not  well  trapped. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  general  health  of  the  men  who  work  and  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  sewers,  has  become  still  worse;  they  are  more  pale  and 
thin,  and  lower  in  general  health  than  formerly.  The  eiffect  of  the  noxious 
gases  upon  men  working  in  these  places  is  to  lower  the  general  health.  Since 
I  have  had  the  superintendence  of  the  sewers,  the  men  have  encountered  about 
half  a  dozen  accidents  by  explosions  of  gas. 

But  is  the  health  of  these  men  who  work  in  the  sewers  to  be  taken  as  a  cri- 
terion of  the  heahh  of  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  places? — I 
have  had  no  means  of  forming  a  comparison,  thoush  I  am  of  opinion  that 
gases  which  they  encounter  without  any  immediate  mjury  would  be  very  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  susceptible  persons,  or  of  any  persons  not  habituated 
to  it 

The  first  prejudicial  effect  of  the  defective  system,  then,  is  to  occasion  these 
noxious  accumulations ;  how  are  they  removed  ? — Formerly,  in  the  Holborn 
and  Finsbury  sewers,  and  at  present,  I  believe,  in  all  other  sewers,  the  streets 
were  opened  at  a  great  expense  and  obstruction  (they  are  so  now,  I  believe, 
elsewhere) ;  men  descend,  scoop  up  the  deposit  into  pails,  which  are  raised  by 
a  windlass  to  the  surface,  and  laid  there  until  the  carts  come  ;  it  is  laid  there 
until  it  is  carted  away,  sometimes  for  several  hours,  to  the  public  annoyance 
and  prejudice.  The  contract  price  for  removal  from  the  old  sewers  without 
man-holes  was  11*.  per  cubic  yard  of  slop  removed;  where  they  have  man- 
holes it  was  6*.  lOt/.  per  cubic  yard.  This  practice  also  involves  injury  and 
expense  as  respects  the  pavement ;  a  street  may  be  well  paved  when  it  is 
broken  up  for  the  cleansing  of  the  sewers,  but  the  portions  of  pavements  so 
disturbed  are  never  so  well  put  down  again ;  neither  can  accidents  be  effec- 

'Uy  guarded  against. 
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By  what  means  may  these  efPects  be  obviated  ? — In  the  Holborn  and  Fins- 
bury  divisions  I  su^ested  a  plan  of  flushing  the  sewers,  and  of  carrying  off 
all  the  refuse  by  water.  This  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  it  is  now  in  opera- 
tion. The  breaking  up  of  the  streets  is  avoided  by  the  formation  of  side 
entrances ;  cast-iron  flushing  gates  are  fixed  in  the  sewera;  the  ordinary  flow 
of  water  in  the  sewers  accumulates  at  these  gates ;  the  gates  are  openea,  and 
the  force  of  the  water  is  sufficient  to  sweep  off  the  deposit ;  and  the  system 
may  be  further  extended. 

What  is  the  comparative  difierence  in  the  expense  of  construction? — ^The 
cost  of  side  entrances  and  flood-gates,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  man-holet, 
is  from  6rf.  to  I*,  less  per  foot  lineal  of  the  length  of  new  sewers. 

What  other  expense  is  attendant  on  this  improved  practice? — The  main 
expense  is  the  attendance  of  a  man  to  shut  and  open  the  flood-gates. 

The  structural  expense  being  lower,  is  the  ultimate  expense  of  cleansing 
lower  also  ? — Yes ;  the  expense  of  cleansing  the  sewers  is  about  60  per  cent, 
less  than  the  prevalent  mode.  Our  expense  of  cleansing  the  sewers  was  about 
1200/.  per  annum;  we  save  600/.  of  that,  and  expect  to  save  more;  but  to 
this  must  be  added  the  saving  to  the  public  of  the  cleansing  of  the  private 
drains,  formerly  choked  by  the  accumulations  in  the  sewers.  This  saving,  on 
a  moderate  calculation,  is  found  to  be  upwards  of  300/.  per  annum.  There  it 
also  the  diminution  of  the  escapes  of  gas  from  the  old  and  continued  accumn- 
lations. 

During  what  intervals  are  deposits  allowed  to  remain  on  the  old  mode? — 
The  average  is  in  one  set  of  sewers  about  five  years,  and  in  another  about  ten 
years. 

During  which  time  the  public  are  subjected  to  all  the  escapes  of  gas  from 
the  decomposing  accumulation  ? — Exactly  so.  It  could  not, however,  go  on  so 
lone:  but  tor  heavy  falls  of  rain  or  snow,  which  occasion  partial  clearances. 

What  is  the  effect  of  these  accumulations  upon  the  private  drainage? — 
That  the  drains  to  the  private  houses  are  stopped :  the  first  intimation  of  the 
foul  state  of  the  main  sewer  arises  from  complaints  of  individuals  whose  draini 
are  affected ;  the  accumulations  in  the  private  drains  also  occasion  an  ex- 
pense to  the  individuals  and  much  annoyance.  By  flushing  the  sewers  this 
expense  might  be,  and  in  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  division  it  is,  avoided. 

Might  not  the  price  of  sewers  be  reduced  even  below  those  you  have  now  in 
use,  tlie  egg-shaped  sewers  ? — With  the  radiated  bricks,  1  think  that  the  same 
capacity  of  sewerage  may  be  secured  with  less  thickness  of  brick- work.  I  have 
^ven  in  an  estimate  of  second-class  sewers  at  iO«.  6(/.  per  foot  lineal;  which 
is  7f  6(/.  per  foot  less  than  the  common  flat-bottomed  sewer  with  footing. 

In  these  main  drains  a  man  may  go  up  to  examine  them.  Admitting  them 
to  be  necessary  for  the  large  towns,  might  not  a  smaller  and  less  expensive 
drainage  suffice  for  small  towns  and  villages? — ^There  are  situations  in  courts, 
alleys,  and  small  streets,  where  a  less  expensive  form  of  drainage  would 
suffice.  In  fact  18-inch  drains  for  short  lengths,  costing,  if  made  of  radiated 
bricks,  4«.  6(/.  per  foot,  would  suffice;  they  would  act  well  in  proportion  to 
the  goodness  of  the  falls. 

Have  you  found  the  system  of  cleansing  the  large  drains  by  flushing  with 
proper  supplies  of  water  equally  applicable  to  small  drains? — Yes,  equally 
applicable.  A  gentleman  has  tried  it  on  a  private  drain  of  18-inch  capacity, 
and  1200  feet  lenghth,  and  it  answers  equally  well.  It  is  cleansed  by  the 
collection  of  refuse  water  fh>m  30  or  40  houses. 

Might  not  the  drains  from  private  houses  be  also  cleansed  in  the  same 
mode  ?— Yes,  they  might  have  a  small  and  cheap  apparatus  for  carrying  away 
all  ordinary  refuse.  If  in  the  small  drain  a  brick  fell  in,  it  could  not  be  re- 
moved by  the  force  of  the  small  quantity  of  water  which  could  be  obtained  in 
such  a  situation.  In  our  large  sewers  the  heads  of  water  are  in  some  cates 
strong  enough  to  sweep  away  loose  bricks. 

Would  it  not  be  of  advantage  to  the  occupier,  if  the  private  drains  were 
under  the  same  general  superintendence  ? — ^I  ooncdve  it  would  in  manage- 
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ment  They  are  frequently  put  to  j^eat  expense  by  getting:  persons  to  attend 
to  them  who  really  ao  not  understand  them.  They  are  often  now  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  contractor's  men.  Private  property  is  often  drained 
through  other  private  property,  and  when  the  drains  are  choked,  if  the  parlies 
are  not  on  )2^)od  terms  they  will  not  allow  each  other  facilities  for  cleansing. 
Under  the  Finsbury  local  Act  there  is  a  power  to  enforce  the  cleanMnflr  ©f 
private  drains,  and  by  way  of  appeal  that  power  is  sometimes  resorted  to  by 
private  individuals. 

May  we  not  presume  that  the  same  principles  of  hydraulics,  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  flow  over  a  semicircular  bottom,  are  as  ap{)licab]e  to  small 
drains  as  to  large  ones? — More  so  from  the  flow  of  water  being  smaller;  the 
greater  necessity  for  keeping  it  in  a  body  to  enable  it  to  carry  away  the 
common  deposit. 

Then  there  is  a  proportionate  loss  in  having  the  private  drainage  made  with 
flat 'bottomed  bricks  or  boards  ? — Yes,  there  is  proportionate  loss  from  the 
extra  cost  of  cleansing.  Semi-circular  drains  of  tiles  would  be  better,  and 
cheaper  than  brick,  for  private  houses. 

Are  there  any  other  defects  you  have,  as  an  engineer,  noticed  in  the  preva- 
lent mode  of  constructing  the  sewers? — Yes,  the  prevalent  practice  is  to  join 
sewers  at  angles,  frequently  at  ri^ht  angles;  this  occasions  eddies  and  deposits 
of  sediment  that  would  otherwise  pass  off  with  the  water;  it  injures  the 
capacity  of  the  main  sewers  by  obstructing  the  current  of  water  along  them : 
I  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  time  occupied  in  the  passage  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  along  similar  lengths  of  sewer  with  equal  falls,  was — 

Spconds. 

Along  a  straight  line  .  •  •  90 
With  a  true  curve  .  •  .100 
With  a  turn  at  right  angles  •         .140 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  divisions  agreed  to  require 
that  the  curves  in  sewers,  passing  from  one  street  to  another^  shall  be  formed 
with  a  radius  of  not  less  than  20  feet;  it  is  also  required  that  the  inclination  or 
fall  shall  be  increased  at  the  junction,  in  order  to  preserve  an  equal  capacity 
for  the  passage  of  water,  and  of  effect  in  sweeping  away  the  deposit. 

When  by  heavy  falls  of  snow  or  otherwise  the  refuse  of  the  streets  is  carried 
into  such  sewers,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  sweeping  it  away  ?— None  whatso- 
ever. 

How  arc  the  gully-holes  or  entrances  to  the  drains  affected  by  such  de- 
posits ? — Under  the  prevalent  system  the  gullies  and  shoots  are  formed  so  as 
to  retain  deposit,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  cheaper  to  set  the  deiK)sit  out  of 
those  than  out  of  the  sewers.  The  Commissioners  in  Holborn  and  Finsbury, 
having  adopted  the  flushing  principle,  have  also  adopted  a  new  description  of 
gully  and  shoot,  which  I  proposed  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
whole  of  the  deposit  into  the  sewers ;  it  is  then  washed  away  by  the  flushing. 

In  what  numoer  of  years  would  the  saving  in  cleansing  sewers  by  flushing 
repay  the  expense  of  applyinsrthe  apparatus  to  the  existing  sewers  in  the  Hol- 
born and  Finsbury  divisions? — In  seven  years. 

What  would  be  the  expense  of  the  construction  of  chimneys  to  remove  the 
foul  air  from  sewers? — ^Theex|)ense  would  depend  upon  the  sort  and  form  of 
chimney  that  might  be  used.  A  8Ug«:estion  of  Mr.  Stable,  one  of  the  chief 
cleiks  of  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  commission,  appears  to  meet  the  case  at 
the  least  expense.  He  suggests  that  the  pipes  used  to  carry  off  the  rain-water 
from  the  roofs  of  houses  should  be  connected  with  the  crown  of  the  sewers ; 
thus  forming  a  chimney  for  carrying  off  the  effluvia  from  the  sewers,  and  also 
a  conveyance  for  the  rain-water  into  the  sewers.  The  cost  of  connecting  one 
such  p\\ye  with  a  sewer  would,  on  an  average,  be  al)out  3/.  16f.  2d, 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  carrying  all  the  surface 
cleansing  of  the  streets  into  the  sewers,  and  removing  it  by  conveyance  in 
w^ter,  as  was  proposed  at  Paris,  instead  of  by  hand  labour  and  cartage  ?^> 

it«rtain  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  might  be  done,  where  there  is  a  good 
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sewer  and  proper  giilly-holes  and  shoots ;  with  a  good  supply  of  water  these 
would  carry  away  rapidly  all  tlie  surface  i-efuse ;  the  experience  of  the  sewer- 
age in  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  divisions  prove  it. 

How  does  it  prove  it  ?— At  every  opportunity  the  street-sweepers  sweep  all 
they  can  into  the  gully-holes,  and  it  is  swept  away  without  inconvenience. 

One  practical  witness  states  that  the  expense  of  the  cartage  alone  of  the 
refuse  from  a  Macadamised  street  of  half  a  mile,  in  the  winter  time  in  the 
metropolis,  is  5/.  weekly.  What  would  be  the  comparative  expense  of  carry- 
ing it  away  by  the  sewers  ?— It  would  save  the  whole  expense  of  the  cartage ; 
it  would  be  less  than  the  present  expense  of  sweeping  and  filling  into  the 
carts,  and  if  there  were  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  on  the  surface,  the  work 
misht  be  conducted  with  great  rapidity. 

You  are  aware  that  one  inconvenience  of  the  existing  mode  of  street 
cleansing,  independently  of  the  great  expense,  is  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  wet  refuse  remains  to  the  public  annoyance  on  the  surface,  until 
removed  by  the  slow  process  of  sweeping  and  cartage? — Yes;  and  the  men 
would  appear  to  delay  for  the  purpose  of  the  dirt  being  removed,  by  being 
washed  by  rain  into  the  sewers. 

Do  you  conceive  that  all  the  business  of  street  cleansing  and  house  draining 
mij^lit  be  consolidated  advantageously  to  the  public? — Yes,  clearly  so,  and 
with  great  economy. 

Have  you,  as  an  engineer,  had  experience  in  road  construction? — Yes,  I 
have,  having  taken  the  levels  and  surveys  preparatory  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
being  obtained  for  lowering  the  Long  Compton  HilU  in  Warwickshire;  I 
aferwards  constructed  the  new  line  of  road  on  Mr.  Tellbrd's  principle. 

Considering  the  drainage  of  a  new  district :  the  under-drainage  of  the  roads 
and  houses  and  the  surface  cleansing,  would  not  the  public  gain  by  putting 
the  drainages  the  road-construction,  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  roads, 
under  the  same  management? — Yes,  the  public  would  get  it  done  much  better 
by  one  surveyor  and  one  Board  than  by  two.  In  the  od  districts,  besides  the 
double  expense  of  officers,  inconveniences  arise  from  the  want  of  unity  between 
the  contractors  for  the  paving  and  the  contractors  for  the  drainage;  there  is 
always  conflictinsc  interests  between  the  two,  and  the  work  is  not  in  many 
cases  done  with  the  economy  and  expedition  which  would  be  practicable. 

If  the  public,  who  may  be  ignorant  of  the  science  of  sewerage  and  of  what 
it  may  accomplish,  make  no  complaints,  and  do  not  agitate  for  the  adoption  of 
any  improved  systom,  in  how  long  a  time  do  you  think  the  improvements  de- 
monstrated in  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  divisions  would  reach  the  other  end 
of  the  metropolis  by  the  force  of  imitation  and  voluntary  adoption? — From 
the  apathy  shown  and  prejudice  against  anything  new,  however  valuable  it 
may  be  as  an  improvement,  and  the  various  interests  affected,  such  as  the 
contractors  for  cleansing,  I  do  not  expect  that  they  would  become  general  in 
the  metropolis  during  my  life-time.  The  public  are  passive,  and  the  adverse 
interests  are  active. 

You  know  the  description  of  persons  engaged  as  surveyors  of  various 
descriptions  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  the  smaller  towns? — Yes,  I  do. 

Unless  care  be  taken,  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  any  new  expenditure  will 
be  made  on  imperfect  and  unwholesome  drains  with  flat  bottoms  and  on  false 
principles  at  a  disproportionate  expense? — Undoubtedly,  except  they  have  to 
act  on  rule,  it  will  certainly  be  so  throughout  the  country.  The  drainage  that 
I  have  seen  in  the  country  districts  is  worse  than  in  the  metropolis. 

Have  you  found  the  sewerage  produce  any  effect  in  the  drainage  of  the 
surrounding  land  ? — Yes,  we  have  found  it  lower  the  water  in  the  wells,  oflen 
at  great  distances.  For  instance,  in  forming  a  sewer  in  the  City  Road  we 
found  that  it  lowered  by  four  feet  a  well  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance. 
The  only  remedy  we  could  advise  to  the  parties  was  to  lower  the  well:  they 
did  so.  We  afterwards  had  occasion  to  lower  the  same  sewer  three  feet,  when 
the  well  was  lowered  again  in  proportion ;  so  that  the  construction  of  the 
sewer,  in  this  instance,  drained  an  area  of  40  or  50  acres  on  that  side,  and 
perhaps  further.    The  water  is  sometimes  in  such  quaxiVvVx^^  ^Si\^K^^Nx^^%\&. 
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ttM  land  iprings  tw  to  require  openings  to  be  led  in  the  side  of  the  stwrr  tat 
puMige. 

Are  there  ony  fees  taken  in  theHnlborn  and  Fmtbury  diviiioni? — Not 

Du  you  think  the  system  of  the  paymviit  of  olticers  by  tees  objeclionabl«!| 
Yes.  highly  so.  € 

Have  you  met  with  initsnces  where  the  drains  hnve  not  kcled,  owing  to|| 

inadequacy  of  the  tiipplie«  of  water '. — 1  have  not  had  my  Rttenlion  called  pu- 
licuUrly  to  any  private  drain,  so  aa  to  nolice  whether  it  did  not  ad  owine  to 
an  inadequate  iiipply  at  water,  but  taking  the  qupsbon  on  the  broad  principl« 
of  the  efiect  of  a  luflicient  supply  of  water  to  drains  or  sewers  as  l>eneScial  in 
keeping  them  free  from  deposit,  [  bei;  to  alale  that  1  have  noticvd  the  effect 
on  sewem  of  the  same  form  and  having  the  satne  fall  or  inchnation.  and  Ifakvi- 
found  that  where  there  hft«  been  an  aileqnate  supply  of  water  no  drprivt  hxs 
remamed  in  them,  whereas  where  ihe  supply  of  water  was  inadequale,  depot;; 
hai  accumulated  so  much  as  lo  render  i^leansin^  neoessary  in  a  few  years;  Ilie 
effect  must  be  the  same  in  private  drains." 

[Figure  1  isarepresentaiion  of  the  form  of  the  eommon  sewers  built  in  the 
Westminster  division.  It  is  a  ttansverse  section,  r^resentinc,  on  a  scale 
of  a  quarter  of  nn  inch  tu  a  fool,  a  sewer  ofllie  Inrf^er  sort,  the  greatest  height 
beinit  five  feet  six  inches  and  the  width  three  feet.  The  smaller  sewers  are 
made  of  Ihe  same  form,  but  only  five  faet  high  and  two  feet  six  inchei  wid«. 
It  chiefly  differs  from  the  more  common  form  of  sewers  in  not  havinff  it  per- 
fectly flat  bottom. 

Fig.  1. 


The  followinit  figures.  U  2,  are  represent  at  ions  of 
and  Finalmry  division  of  Ihe  metropolis,  on  the  Mme  scale  as  the  alTove.    The 
part  in  which  Ihe  joints  are  marked  in  the  cut  is,  according  to  the  diteolio 
to  be  worked  in  blocks  with  cement. 
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The  sides  of  these  sewers  form  the  curves  of  large  radii  struck  from  the 
cenfres  on  the  lines  a  a,  the  radius  for  the  larger  size  being  about  13  feet, 
and  that  for  the  smaller  size  in  proportion. 

The  spaciousness  of  the  sewerage  in  the  Westminster  division  of  the 
metropolis  has  been  an  object  of  pride  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  commissioners 
have  walked  in  procession  down  one  main  sewer  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  the  glory  of  Rome  that  some  of  its  cloacae  were  so  large  that  boats  and 
chariots  might  pa^s  through  them.  All  this,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  principle,  and  m  ignorance  of  the  mischiefs  of  the  generation  of 
gases  and  of  the  principles  of  hydraulics,  and  their  application  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objects  in  question.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  who  has  introduced 
the  greatest  improvements  in  land  drainage,  advances  the  general  principle, 
that  the  size  of  sewers  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  have  them  always  as  full  as 
possible,  with  a  quick  flow ;  and  he  contends  that  the  drainage  of  a  city  might 
and  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  rise  to  as  little  occasion  for  men  to  ffo 
through  the  main  drains  as  there  is  for  men  to  go  through  the  main  pipes  K>r 
conveying  supplies  of  water.  He  would  make  the  drams  narrow.  "  Their 
transverse  section  should  exhibit  an  oval  or  egg-shape,  having  the  vertical 
diameter  at  least  double  the  leng;th  of  the  horizontal.  The  bricks  used  should 
be  made  on  purpose,  with  radiating  sides.''  '*  Care  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  building  water-tight  and  air-light,  and  to  prevent  the  foul  water  and 
effluvia  passing  into  the  contiguous  soil.  Where  land  drainage  is  to  be 
received,  special  openings  can  be  made  at  intervals  to  receive  it.  All  private 
drainage  should  pass  into  the  sewers  under  ground  by  well-secured  channels 
or  pipes.  Strong  clay  pipes,  of  an  oval  section,  hard  burned,  and  with  a  good 
arrangement  for  secure  jointing,  might  be  cheaply  procured  for  the  purpose." 
It  may  be  said  that  there  is  scarcely  any  drainage,  even  in  the  opulent  districts, 
that  at  present  meets  these  conditions.    £.  C] 


2. — Evidence  o/  Mr.  John  Darke,  Contractor  for  Cieansing^  as  to  the 
Obstacles  to  Cleansing,  and  the  Conversion  of  the  Refuse  of  the  MetrO' 
polis  to  Productive  use. 

What  are  the  practical  difBculties  you  flnd  in  the  way  of  the  cheap  cleansing 
of  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  metropolis  ? — The  great  difficulty  of  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  metropolis  arises  from  the  want  of  proper  receptacles  for  the  filth. 
There  is  no  filth  in  the  metropolis  that  now,  as  a  general  rule,  will  pay  the 
expense  of  collection  and  removal  by  cart,  except  the  ashes  from  the  houses 
and  the  soap  lees  from  the  soap-boilers ;  and  some  of  the  night-soil  from  the 
east  end  of  the  town,  where  there  happen  to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  some 
market-gardens,  where  it  can  be  used  at  once,  without  distant  or  expensive 
cartage.  The  charge  for  removing  night-soil  from  the  poorest  tenements  may 
be  about  1/.  per  tenement.  One  house  with  another,  the  expense  may  be  said 
to  be  in  London  about  10«.  per  year,  as  the  cesspools  may  be  emptied  once  in 
two  years.  One  house  with  another  they  will  not  produce  more  than  a  load  of 
refuse  from  the  cesspools,  which,  not  being  compoed,  there  is  great  absorption 
of  the  liquid  refuse.  I  have  given  away  thousands  of  loads  of  night-soil ;  as 
we  have  no  means  of  disposing  of  it,  we  know  not  wjjat  to  do  with  it. 

What  is  the  distance  from  the  metropolis  at  which  refuse  is  used  ? — The 
expense  of  cartage  of  course  increases  with  the  distance.  The  average  extent 
of  use  of  it  as  deposit  does  not  exceed  three  miles  from  the  Post-office 
district  in  the  city  of  London.  Some  night-soil  has  been  dried,  packed  up  in 
the  returned  susjar  hogsheads,  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies  for  use  as  manure. 

Is  it  not  conveyed  away  from  London  by  canal  ? — We  do  not  at  present, 
but  it  might  be.  There  is  a  penalty  in  the  local  Act  of  5/.,  for  depositing  it 
on  the  wharf. 

Cannot  you  convey  such  manure  by  railway  ? — ^No,  there  is  no  mode  of  eon- 
yeyance  provided.    The  charge,  1  believe,  is  a  halfpenny  per  mile,  but  that  is 
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tot  llie  use  of  the  mils  only  ;  and  ihc  cnrapany  do  nol  ttivDur  Ihe  trannt  ot 
niKnure.  and  Ihe  farmer  ov  coniMCtor  who  vtvuli\  cotiwey  it  mtiil  provide  wv- 
Kines  fuv  lilin««ir,  which  ugain  ivoutd  not  p»y.  Night  noil  has  not  yet  been 
used  syttcmaiicatly.  wid  there  are  no  places  provided  f'f  il»  reception, 

Miichl  not  (lie  reriiK  be  ili»|)o»ed  of  to  better  advanlaee  th>n  it  ni^wis?— 
The  refuse  of  apreat  |x)rlionof  the  melropoli*  miglit  be  disposed  of  (oiinmenie 
•dvantiee.  but  it  must  be  by  opcrnlion*  on  a  scale  beyond  the  power  of  private 
capitahsia.  The  sweepings  of  the  paved  slreels  in  gojd  an  niaDure:  on  grasi- 
Innd  it  is  nearly  equal  III  liume-diing;  but  itconUinisomuch  seed  that  it  «carocly 
does  tm  ploughed  land  for  immediate  use.  It  jirodiices  great  quantities  of 
herbage:  every  yenr,  however,  it  improves,  beenuse  the  weed  is  lost  from  it 
iiiid  the  manure  is  left.  When  Ihc  ulreel*  are  dry,  and  it  will  pay  for  tranvil, 
we  sell  a  few  hiadit.  The  sweepink^s  from  Ihe  hlHuadamized  ro^us  contist  M 
much  of  ^anite  lliMt  it  isof  very  liltle  u^e  indeed:  and  in  generaJ  Ihe  street- 
sweepings  are  mixed  np  wilholber  manure  for  sale. 

3. — Evidence  of  Mb.  Jonn  Tbeblk,  CmUraaarfor  Cleansing,  at  lo  the  Oh- 
flacles  to  Cleansinn,  and  the  Conversion  of  ihe  Refuse  of  ihe  MrtrojiolU 

lo  Produciive  Uses. 

Vou  have  been  engaged  in  Ihe  cleaning  of  the  meliopolis,  have  yi 
— Yes;  1  have  been  engaged,  and  iiiy  fulher  brfore  me,  in  the  general  carllge 
of  materials,  und  also  in  extensive  business  as  a  nightman,  but  1  have  now 
retired  from  business, 

Wlint  is  Ihe  usual  expense  of  emplying  cesspools? — The  full  prici 
resjieutable  private  houses  is  lis.  per  load,  but  Ihe  contract  price  is  abuiit 
per  load.  Tlie  jwriod  of  emptying  is  dt-pendent  on  whether  there  is 
drninnge  from  the  crispool,  or  whether  there  me  any  bnd'springs.  Soma 
would  require  to  be  emptied  twice  or  three  times  a-yenr,  whilst  others  would 
go  two  or  three  yetirs  without  being  filled.  About  II.  per  annum  per  tene- 
ment wriitld  perhaps  be  the  ex[)ense  one  with  another. 

Where  the  cesspools  are  relieveil,  is  not  Ihe  ground  about  saturated? — Yes, 
it  i<i ;  in  digging  I  he  founiJations  ol  old  houses  (nr  new  buildings,  the  eiirlh  i* 
found  to  be  salurnted.  We  have  frequently  to  empty  one  gierson's  place 
because  it  is  found  that  the  soil  has  penetrated  through  lo  the  neisblKiui s' 

Does  not  this  moisture  affect  the  condition  of  the  house  ? — Yes,  and  it 
would  he  gooJ  economy  for  the  sake  of  the  house,  and  keeping  a  dry  fnundt-- 
lion.  to  have  water-clo'iets  and  good  drainage  Irom  Ihe  house  tu  Ihe  lewers. 

By  having  the  water  closets,  the  expense  of  the  removal  of  the  soil,  annu* 
ally  or  othvrwise,  would  be  saved? — Yes;  and  the  expense  of  the  dearest 
waler-closels  bears  no  proportion  io  Ihe  annual  expense  of  cleansing,  though 
water-closets  I  thinic  might  he  constructed  at  n  less  evpense,  on  a  more  simple 
plan,  than  they  now  iire.  They  miifhl  be  constmcted  on  a  principle  lo  receiva 
the  rain-water  and  all  the  liquid  refuse  from  the  houses,  which  would  increase 
Ihe  cleansing. 

To  effect  cleansing  on  this  principle,  il  will  of  course  be  necessary  lo  hav« 
Ihe  water  kid  on  in  Ihe  hguse? — Of  course  il  will.  It  would  grenlly  assist  the 
cleansing,  if  the  waler-cnmpnnict  were  required  to  diaw  their  plui;s  once  at 
lea-it  in  the  fortnight.  It  Wkiuld  cleanse  their  own  pipes,  anrl  assist  in  ths< 
cleansing  of  Ihe  sewers.  The  company  would  say  that  that  would  be  a  gtent 
waste  ot  water,  but  a  sufficient  body  of  water  might  be  obtained  for  the  puf 
pose  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Does  not  the  soil  btar  any  value  as  a  manure  ?— In  general  il  bear: 
value  to  Ihe  nightman  as  a  manure.     One  hinderance  to  any  removal  lo  « 
dixtanccii,  ihui,  by  the  police  regulations,  cesspools CBimnly  be  emptied  "  - 
"'""'-'  ""  '"'■"n  certain  hours.     This  prevents  enrlnge  to  anv  great  distane  . 

ery  dear.    Some  nighlmen  have  pA\(i6d.  per  lead  lor  thehherly  of 
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depositing  it.  The  object  of  the  nightmen  is  to  get  rid  of  the  soil  early, 
and  return  with  the  cart  to  complete  the  emptying  in  one  night.  Formerly, 
before  the  new  police  were  so  much  about,  the  men  would  empty  the  cart 
in  any  bye  street  or  place  where  they  could;  they  would,  when  it  was  in 
a  liquid  state,  empty  it  down  the  sewers;  they  do  so  now  when  they  have 
an  opportunity,  and  return  to  complete  the  job.  Formerly  the  site  of  the 
New  London  University  was  a  place  in  which  the  refuse  was  deposited  ; 
so  was  the  site  of  the  new  row  of  grand  houses  in  Hyde  Park  Gardens. 
I  think  the  site  of  Belgrave  Square  was  another  place  of  deposit ;  but 
those  places  being  built  over,  there  is  now  much  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
the  refuse. 

What  is  the  expense  of  cartage  in  London  ? — As  a  contractor,  for  the 
use  of  a  cart,  a  man,  and  horse  a-day,  I  used  to  charge  9«.  the  day  for  carting 
stone  and  rubbish.  My  successor  did  it  for  7«.,  but  I  saw  his  name  yes- 
terday in  the  Gazette.  The  cost  of  the  man*s  work  and  the  horse.will 
amount  to  6«.  or  Is.  in  London. 

What  distance  do  your  carts  in  full  work  travel  in  London? — A  good 
day's  work  to  send  a  load  out  and  return  empty  would  be  about  ten 
miles ;  over  hilly  parts  not  so  far. 

Is  the  street  refuse  of  the  paved  streets  valuable  as  manure?— Yes  it 
is  ;  but  it  is  only  worth  removal  when  it  can  be  easily  carted,  Ib.at  is,  when 
it  is  in  a  dry  state.  The  contractor  being  obliged  to  cleanse  the  streets  in 
a  civen  time,  it  would  not  pay  to  have  such  a  number  of  carts  as  to  com- 
plete the  cleansing  within  the  time  and  carry  the  refuse  to  a  distance. 
They  get  rid  of  ihe  refuse  at  the  nearest  place  of  deposit.  In  dry  weather 
they  have  less  to  do  and  can  turn  their  carts  to  account.  The  refuse  is 
then  dry,  and  it  rides  well,  and  may  be  sold  to  an  advantage,  and  it  some- 
times fetches  half-a-crown  a  load. 

At  what  distance  from  the  place  of  worlc  would  it  be  delivered  at  that 
price?— At  about  three  miles  distance ;  not  exceeding  that. 

Is  none  of  the  refuse  of  the  metropolis  carried  further  as  manure  ? — 
Yes;  some  of  the  farmers  who  biing  produce  to  market  return  with  their 
carts  loaded  with  dung  to  greater  distances. 

Is  not  canal  conveyance  used  P — Much  of  the  street  cleansing  is  takefi 
down  the  canals. 

Do  the  contractors  in  general  pay  for  the  deposit  of  the  refuse  of  streets? 
— They  would  pay  if  they  could  get  places  of  deposit  near  their  work ; 
but  all  the  places  out  to  the  outskirts,  where  any  refuse  whatever  could  be 
deposited,  are  built  upon. 

Do  not  the  men  sometimes  get  rid  of  the  surface  sweepings  into  the 
sewers  ? — Yes  ;  they  do  when  it  is  in  a  liquid  state,  and  when  they  are  not 
watched. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  the  expense  of  cleansing  a  street  of  a 
given  length?— I  once  contracted  to  remove  the  stuff  from  Bond-street 
away;  each  cleansing  took  four  teams  and  two  stands,  as  it  is  called;  or 
two  teams  and  one  stand,  that  is, two  two  horse  carts,  and  one  single  horse 
cart  standing  to  be  loaded  two  days  in  the  winter  time.  The  cost  of 
cartage  in  the  winter  season  for  cleansing  that  street  was  about  5/.  for 
each  cleansing.  It  was  cleansed  less  frequently  than  weekly  :  that  street 
is  Macadamised.  In  the  summer  time  the  expense  would  be  less  than 
one- half.  The  expense  of  cleansing  the  whole  of  Marylebone,  that  is,  the 
expense  of  cartage,  is  about  2,200/.  per  annum,  the  parish  finding  the 
sweepers.  

4. — Extract  from  the  Report  of  Fourcroy  and  others ^  showing  the 
Calcuiaiion  of  the  Extent  of  Pollution  of  Ike  Seine  from  the  Dis^ 
charge  of  the  He  fuse  of  the  Streets  of  Paris. 

^'  Nut  to  neglect  the  details  into  which  the  Ministry  desire  us  to  enter. 
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we  observe  that  the  maximum  of  daily  street-sweepins^s  is,  in  winter,  684 
cubic  metres;  the  mininum  is  410;  the  average  is  547. 

*•  On  the  other  hand,  the  velocity  of  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  measured 
at  their  lowest  level,  l)eing  6  decimetres  5  centimetres  a  second,  and  the 
profile  of  the  Seine,  measured  also  at  low  water,  at  the  bridge  of  the 
Revolution,  beins;  i  is  metres,  we  observe  that  there  results,  supposins:  an 
uniform  velocity  in  the  whole  mass,  a  flow  of  water  of  76  cubic  metres  a 
second  ;  and  in  one  day  a  flow  of  water  9,600  times  greater  at  low  water 
than  the  most  considerable  volume  of  the  street-sweepings  of  Paris  for  the 
same  space  of  time.  This  volume  of  water  would  be  16,015  times  |2:reater 
than  ttiHt  of  the  street-sweepings,  if  compared  with  the  minimum  of  the^ 
last ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  sweepings  in  summer,  or  the  time  at  which 
the  waters  of  the  Seine  are  lowest.  Any  error  in  the  calculation,  arising 
from  the  inecjuality  of  the  velocity  in  the  different  parts  of  the  column 
formed  by  the  ctirrent.  is  too  amply  compensated  by  other  circumstances 
to  need  our  consideration. 

"  To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  the  season  when  the  street-sweepings  are 
greatest,  necessarily  accords,  all  other  things  being  equal,  with  the  period 
when  the  water  is  highest  and  most  rapid,  as  the  period  of  low  water 
answers  to  that  when  the  refuse  is  least ;  and  admitting  the  preceding  cal- 
culations, the  volume  of  water  would  be  more  than  16,000  times  sweater 
than  the  street* sweepings ;  and  this  proportion  would  increase  considerably 
when  the  water  is  highest,  by  reason  of  the  double  proportion  of  height 
and  velocity. 

**  It  is  to  be  further  considered,  that  a  great  portion  of  these  sweepings 
being  insoluble  in  the  water,  would  become  precipitated,  and  unite  with 
the  mud ;  that  a  larger  portion  still,  deposited  unequally  on  the  two  banks, 
would  never  reach  the  b leach ing-grounds,  or  the  places  where  the  water  is 
drawn,  and  that  consequently  their  possible  relation  to  the  water  used  in 
the  city,  reduces  itself  to  a  quantity  excessively  small,  and  absolutely 
inappreciable." 

5. — Communication  from  Captain  Vetch,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  on 
•      the  Structural  Arrangements  of  New  Buildings,  and  Protection  of  the 
Public  Health. 

DxAR  Sir, — Agreeable  to  promise,  I  forward  the  following  observations  on 
the  improvement  of  large  towns,  as  afpectinsc  the  health,  economy,  and 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  so  far  as  these  depend  on  structural  arrange- 
ment. 

The  points  requiring  the  attention  of  the  engineer  and  architect  may  be 
stated  as  follows : — complete  ventilation^  complete  drainage^  ample  sewer- 
age, ample  supply  of  water,  and  lastly,  a  ready  and  good  communication 
between  the  various  portions  of  the  town. 

I  should  have  commenced  my  observations  with  the  subject  of  drainage  as 
the  first  in  point  of  order  were  a  new  district  or  town  to  be  built,  but  as  both 
drainage,  and  ventilation,  and  communication,  &c.,  depend  so  much  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  streets,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  premise  something 
on  that  head.  It  will  be  sufficientlj[  obvious  that  where  towns  are  con- 
structed on  a  regular  plan  with  straight  streets,  the  communication,  venti- 
lation, and  drainage  is  comparatively  easy,  and  far  more  effectual  than 
under  contrary  circumstances ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  our  large 
towns  contain  many  narrow,  crooked  streets,  with  little  or  no  arrangement, 
and  though  it  may  not  be  practicable  materially  to  mend  what  we  now 
find  so  bad,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  a  little  timeous  system  and 
arrangement  would  have  avoided  many  evils  we  now  complain  of,  with  a 
less  structural  expense  and  a  much  improved  value  of  property  to  the 
owners. 

Many  or  most  of  the  towns,  both  in  British  and  Spanish  America,  are 
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formed  on  reg^ular  plans,  commencing  with  a  square  as  a  nucleus,  to  the 
faces  of  which  the  streets  (as  they  rise)  are  made  parallel,  so  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  extent  of  the  town  the  increments  take  place  in  regular 
order,  until  stopped  by  some  natural  obstruction ;  and  though  it  may  be 
true  we  cannot  now  enjoy  the  ji^ood  effect  of  any  such  ona:inal  precautioHt 
yet  a»  respects  the  extension  or  future  increments  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
much  benefit  may  still  be  derived  by  resorting  to  system ;  and  though  we 
cannot  now  remc^del  what  has  been  built  by  proceeding  regularly  from  a 
central  point  to  the  circumference,  yet  we  may  adopt  an  external  line  or 
periphery  as  a  basis  of  operation  for  the  construction  of  the  future  extension 
of  the  town  on  a  regular  plan  or  system. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  metropoUs  that  there  existed  some  large  land- 
owners in  its  vicinity,  as  the  families  of  Bedford,  Grosvenor,  and  Portman, 
*  whose  taste  and  spirit  corresponded  with  their  means,  and  that  large  portions 
of  the  increments  of  London  consequently  possess  all  the  advantages  that 
a  well-considered  system  of  utility  could  require ;  and  the  benefit  of  such 
a  circumstance  will  be  best  felt  by  contemplating  what  effects  a  contrary 
proceeding  would  have  produced ;  and  further,  the  plans  pursued  by  the 
above-named  families  have  not  only  been  highly  beneficial  in  themselves, 
but  they  have  served  to  stimulate  the  small  proprietors  in  their  vicinity 
to  the  same  useful  ends;  and  what  seems  to  be  wanted  from  the  authority 
of  the  state  is  the  means  of  ensuring  such  l)eneficial  measures  in  all  cases, 
or  at  least  protection  against  antagonist  or  vicious  proceedings  in  the 
owners  of  land  adjoining  towns. 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  remarked  that  the  increments  of  London  just  alluded 
to  have  been  constructed  chiefly  for  the  abodes  of  the  wealthy,  who  can 
generally  protect  themselves,  and  remove  from  any  noxious  neighbourhood. 
But  the  state,  as  the  natural  guardian  of  the  poor,  is  the  more  called  upon 
to  interfere  with  its  authority  to  see  that  the  streets  and  houses  intended 
for  the  labouring  classes  are  constructed  on  comfortable  and  sanitary 
principles. 

Most  of  our  large  towns  have  increased  upon  small,  irregular  nuclei,  and 
received  their  increments  chiefly  from  buildings  erected  along  the  roads 
branching  into  the  country,  presenting  so  many  main  streets  radiatmg 
from  a  centre,  but  leaving  the  intervening  spaces  to  be  irregularly  and  im- 
perfectly filled  up  at  subsequent  periods  as  chance  or  necessity  directed, 
and  in  this  manner  has  arisen  the  great  defect  (to  be  generally  observed) 
of  a  good  lateral  connexion  between  the  great  radiating  streets. 

So  great  indeed  is  the  above  defect  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  pass  from 
one  site  in  the  skirts  of  a  town  to  an  adjacent  one  without  passing  towards 
the  centre  of  the  town  by  one  radiating  street  and  returning  bv  another ; 
this  defective  construction  of  towns  is  the  natural  result  when  they  extend 
without  any  reference  to  a  general  plan  or  public  convenience,  and  the  mode 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  best  restore  the  condition  of  a  town  so  con* 
structed  to  a  commodious  and  useful  state  would  be  as  follows : 

I  would  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  to  connect  all  the  radiating  streets 
of  the  town  by  straight  hnes  drawn  as  near  to  the  mass  of  buildings  in  the 
town  as  the  vacant  or  unbuilt  ground  would  admit  of;  this  operation  would 
have  the  effect  of  inclosing  the  town  in  an  irregular  polygon,  upon  each 
side  of  which,  as  a  normal  line,  I  would  propose  to  lay  out  the  future  streets, 
one  series  of  which  would  be  parallel  to  the  normal  hnes,  and  another 
series  would  be  perpendicular  to  them,  and  in  this  manner  the  future 
increments  of  the  town  would  proceed  on  a  fixed  and  uniform  system,  and 
would  render  the  lateral  lines  of  communication  as  effective  as  the  others, 
and  would  afford  at  the  same  time  increased  facilities  for  ventilation  and 
sewerage,  and  for  the  supplies  of  water,  gas,  &c. ;  and  proceeding  on  this 
system,  it  may  fully  be  anticipated  that  the  building  sites  would  become 
much  more  valuable  to  their  owners  than  if  they  remained  to  be  laid  out  by 
individual  caprice  on  a  disjointed  plan.    It  would  be  valuable  in  most 
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jKly  Kubmilled  lo  examinntion  nnd 

It  liHs  been  omitted  fo  menliiin,  that  lawns  built  on  a  regiilHr  plan,  and 
upon  sanitnry  and  coinmodioui  principirs,  are  miicli  less  liatilu  lu  the 
BCcidenIs  of  fire,  and  I  he  consequent  loss  of  life  unil  properly;  and  when 
such  do  occur,  ihe  fHcilily  of  exUn^uistiin^  ihcni  i«  m<ich|i;reater;  nnd  one 
nii^ht  also  venture  to  predict  that  K  nill  be  fuund  that  the  new  town  of 
Edinburgh  hat  sulfeml  leiis  horn  lire  than  any  Dlher  town  in  Great  Britain. 

Prevention  against  fire  is  a  siibjvct  well  meriting  consideration  when 
IreatinE  of  the  i  mji  rove  men  t  of  towns.  It  would  seem  that  fires  more 
particularly  occur  in  lar^e  public  and  private  buildingi,  at  for  instance, 
the  Albion  Milli,  the  theatres  of  Urury-lane  and  Covenl-garden,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Die  Great  Armoury  in  the  Tower,  Royal  EKchan!;f, 
&c. ;  nnd  it  would  be  well  to  provide  that  all  such  buildings  slionld  be 
delaclied,  as  well  as  manuractoiies  and  all  buildings  containing  uleam- 
enifines:  but  previous  to  legislating  on  (he  subject  it  would  be  desirable  to 
collect  the  staiia'ics  of  conflagration,  which  mi^lil  readily  be  obtained  from 
the  lire-insurance  offices. 

yenlilation. — In  nrw  towns,  or  the  increments  of  old  towns,  good  venti- 
lation will  be  best  seemed  by  attending  to  the  princ>|iled  Isid  down  fur  the 
construction  of  such. 

The  noxious  ingredients  which  must  exist  more  or  lest  in  the  atmospheres 
of  all  lar^e  lawns  may  be  dissipaled  by  currents  of  air,  ur  diluted  by  access 
to  larse  open  spaces,  while  the  origin  of  the  evil  may  lie  much  reduced  by 
a  (rood  system  of  sewerage. 

For  the  removal  of  noxious  vapours  existing  in  crowded  (owns  the  follow- 
ing points  deserve  attention : — 

1.  The  convrrsion  of  blind  alleyB  into  IhorouEhfai'es. 

2.  The  continuation  of  leading  sireeti  through  blocks  of  houses  on  which 
aX  present  1  hey  abut. 

3.  The  opening  ofwide  and  straight  streets  thronsh  llie  men  nest,  most 
complex,  and  crowded  parts  of  cities;  this  will  prove  the  moiit  important 
measure  for  meeiing  the  object  in  view;  and  what  merils  (he  next  ciin- 
tideralion  is  the  pivservaliun  of  such  good  and  htaltliy  avenues  as  already 
exist  fre^  from  encroachments ;  for  it  hns  hRp[<ened  in  tlie  meltopolis 
while  exertions  were  making  in  some  district!  lo  oj^en  wide  slieels,  in  other 
districts  a  contrary  system  was  at  work.  The  New  and  Cily  lloads,  the 
most  commodious  avenue  in  the  viciniiy  of  London  lor  length,  width,  useful 
and  healthy  communication,  is  in  a  constant  process  of  mvasion,  as  may 
be  noted  more  particularly  in  the  vicinities  of  Tottenham -court  Road  and 
King'a-cross  ;  and  unless  some  measures  are  tHken  to  preseive  this  noble 
respiratory  of  the  melropolis,  it  is  to  be  feared  in  a  short  time  its  character 
will  be  enlirely  changed. 

4  .Another  mode  of  improving  the  air  of  towi 
public  walks,  or  gardens,  by  the  removal  of  some 
means  a  reservoir  of  pure  atr  is  created,  and  i 
Seville  was  essentially  benefited ;  the  streets  an 
tuid  dirty,  hut  Ihe  cily,  abounding  in  large  c  ~ 
uf  them,  and  the  conversion  of  Iheir  ample 
afforded  the  air  and  space  so  much  rw^uired  for  the  public 

In  London  there  are  some  institutions  that  might  he  advantageously 
removed  to  the  suhurbs  or  skirls  of  the  town,  such  ai  the  Charier-house 
School  and  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  thi-ir  sites  converted  into  open  squires ; 
but  if  such  operations  are  too  cosily  and  difficult,  we  may  at  least  guard 
aeninst  the  converse  operation,  viz.,  the  covering  otopen  sileswitbmaases 
of  building!.  Thus  we  have  seen  in  recent  times  the  garden*  of  Liiiccln's- 
inn  and  Gray's-inn  invaded;  and  we  had  lately  a  proposition  to  convert 
Lincoln's-inn-square  into  piles  of  buildings,  and  to  demobsh  what  no  art 
can  supply,  the  finest  reservoir  of  air  which  the  metropolis  otters  to  a 
crowded  neighbourhood. 
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5.  The  circulation  of  pure  air  would  be  much  increased  by  pullinft  down 
all  dead  walls,  and  by  substituting  iron  rairmji:s  in  their  stead ;  and  too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  for  what  has  already  been  effected  in  this 
respect  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Knightsbridge,  &c. 

6.  The  prohibition  of  all  burials  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns, 
and  the  consequent  diffusion  of  unwholesome  effluvia. 

Drainage  and  Sewerage. — As  towns  become  more  crowded,  the  value  of 
good  drainage  and  sewerage  as  a  sanitary  measure  t)ecomes  the  more  ap- 
parent ;  and  as  the  means  of  draining  the  site  of  a  town  above  and  below 
the  surface  is  to  be  effected  in  part  by  the  same  means  as  the  sewerage  or 
removal  of  the  liquid  fi  th,  the  subject  becomes  of  great  importance,  and 
second  only  to  the  choice  of  the  site  of  the  town  and  distribution  of  its 
streets  ;  and  if  a  due  regard  to  system  has  been  shown  to  be  so  desirable 
in  the  one  case,  it  is  no  less  so  in  the  other,  and  before  any  buildings  are 
commenced  the  plan  of  drainage  should  be  matured. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  good  system  of  drainage  for  a  piece  of  ground 
intended  to  be  built  upon,  or  in  a  town  where  the  sewerage  requires  im- 
provement, a  necessary  step  in  the  process  would  be  to  add  to  the  plan  of 
the  town  lines  of  equal  altitudes,  drawn  at  every  two  or  three  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, which  would  present  at  one  view  the  means  of  comparing  the  levels 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  town  ;  they  would  show  the  deepest  valleys 
where  the  main  sewers  would  most  conveniently  run,  and  the  most  efficient 
mode  of  combining  the  several  classes  of  drains,  so  that  the  declivities 
might  he  turned  to  the  best  account ;  in  addition,  the  plan  should  be  so 
far  geological  as  to  show  the  boundaries  of  the  strata,  as  a  body  of  marl  or 
clay  often  upholds  a  quantity  of  water  which  might  prove  injurious  as  a 
building  siie  if  not  previously  tapped. 

A  notorious  instance  of  this  nature  occurred  at  the  village  of  Moseley, 
near  Birmingham.  Preliminary  to  carrying  the  Gloucester  Railway 
through  the  village,  in  deep  cutting,  it  had  been  ascertained  by  trial  shafts 
that  the  bottom  consisted  of  quicksand,  which  rendered  it  difficult  either  to 
construct  a  tunnel  or  to  support  the  slopes  in  open  cutting  until  the  water 
was  removed;  and  for  this  object  a  dritt  or  level  was  brought  up  from  a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  a  bed  of  marl ;  the  miners  proceeded 
for  some  distance  perfectly  dry  until  they  reached  the  quicksand,  when  the 
water  flowed  into  the  drift  at"  the  rate  of  253  cubic  feet  per  hour,  or  77^ 
gallons  per  minute,  and  the  wells  in  the  village  in  a  short  time  were  laid 
dry,  and  had  to  be  deepened  at  the  expense  of  the  Railway  company.  It 
so  happened  in  this  instance  that  the  level  of  the  quicksand  was  so  deep 
that  the  surface  of  the  land  had  not  been  affected  by  the  pending  up  of  the 
water  below ;  but  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  the  measure  resorted  to  would 
have  proved  as  useful  to  the  land  as  it  was  to  the  Railway. 

In  laying  out  a  plan  of  drainage  and  sewerage  when  a  river  or  brook 
passes  through  or  alongside  of  a  town,  it  will  naturally  become  the  main 
drain  of  the  place,  and  be  the  normal  line  from  whence  the  second-class 
sewers  would  diverge ;  but  it  not  unfrecjuently  happens  when  such  a  brook 
is  small  and  becomes  the  cloaca  maxima^  that,  bemg  left  open,  and  in- 
sufficiently supplied  with  water  in  the  summer  season,  it  constitutes, 
instead  of  a  benefit,  a  serious  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants;  instances  of 
this  kind  may  be  observed  at  Edinburgh,  Birmingham,  Coventry,  Camber- 
well,  &c.  &c.  It  also  happens  at  many  towns  that  a  stream  passing 
through  or  by  them  is  dammed  up  to  turn  a  mill  just  above  or  below  the 
town,  or  even  in  the  middle  of  it,  by  vshich  means  the  current  useful  to  clear 
away  the  filth  is  divertt  d,  the  water  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  into  which 
sewers  are  discharged  is  left  stagnant,  while  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is 
rendered  wet  and  unwholesome  from  the  pent  up  water. 

At  Birmingham  the  Rea  Brook  is  dammed  up  in  its  course  through  the 
town  to  supply  a  mill.  In  the  very  excellent  sanitary  report  of  the  town 
by  Dr.  Hodgson  and  other  medical  gentlemen,  it  is  stated  that  "the 
mer  Rea  may  be  considered  the  cloaca  or  main  sewer  of  tbe  town,  bat 
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that  its  condition  is  very  bad  ;*'  the  report  also  states,  '*  that  the  stream  is 
slue^ish,  and  the  quantity  of  water  wnich  it  supplies  is  not  sufficient  to 
dilute  and  wash  away  the  refuse  which  it  receives  in  passing  throuf^h  the 
town»  and  that  in  hot  weather  it  is  consequently  very  offensive ;  and  in 
son)e  situations  in  these  seasons  is  covered  with  a  thick  scum  of  decom- 
posing; matters  ;  and  this  filthy  condition  [of  the  river  near  the  railway 
stations  is  a  subject  of  constant  and  merited  animadversions,  and  that  it 
requires  especial  attention  lest  it  should  become  a  source  of  disease,  &c/' 

The  cloaca  maxima  of  Birming^ham  differs  from  that  of  ancient  Home ; 
that  whereas  in  the  latter  art  was  employed  to  effect  what  nature  had  left 
undone,  here  art  has  been  employed  to  obstruct  the  useful  course  of  nature. 
I  quite  a^ree  with  the  sanitary  report  as  to  the  present  noxious  s*ate  of  the 
brook ;  and  even  those  who  travel  on  the  railway  may  at  times  be  very 
sensible  of  the  effluvia  when  crossing  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  differ  from  the  sanitary  report  as  to  insufficiencv  of  the 
water  of  the  Kea  for  cleansing  its  own  bed ;  but  that  repoit  has  not 
adverted  to  the  fact  of  the  abstraction  and  diversion  of  the  water  of  the 
Rea  from  its  natural  bed  to  turn  a  mill,  a  fact  which  will  amply  account 
for  the  deficiency  and  sluggishness  of  the  current  in  the  very  places  where 
the  contrary  condition  is  most  wanted. 

From  my  inspection  of  the  locality,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
descent  of  the  Kea  and  its  quantity  of  water  in  passim;  through  the  town 
of  Birmingham  is  sufficient  under  good  arrangements  for  the  efficient  and 
wholesome  sewerage  of  its  bed. 

If  we  take  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  above  the  weir  and  half  a  mile  below 
it,  that  is,  nearly  from  Morley-street  to  Lawley-street,  I  consider  1  shall  be 
justified  in  saying  there  is  a  descent  of  about  14  feet,  for  I  find  a  slight 
weir  in  Floodgate-street ;  at  the  dam  itself  the  fall  is  about  eight  feet,  and 
from  thence  for  a  considerable  distance  downwards  the  fall  is  consider- 
able. 

Above  the  weir  the  stream  for  a  short  distance  is  slus:gish  from  want  of 
declivity,  and  the  water  being  pent  up,  keeps  the  houses  there  wet  or 
damp,  while  below  the  weir  the  bed  of  the  Rea  being  left  nearly  dry,  the 
filth  from  the  sewers  which  discharge  there  must  stagnate,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  water  of  the  Rea  passing  through  the  mill-race  with  a  good 
body  and  current,  applies  to  no  act  of  cleansing. 

The  mill-pool  is  extensive  but  shallow,  and  there  the  filth  from  above 
accumulates.  When  the  pool  is  filled  with  water  it  is  worked  off  by  the 
mill,  but  the  gratings  prevent  dead  dogs  and  such  like  matter  fVom  passing, 
and  are  there  left  to  fester  at  low  water. 

The  remedy  is  as  easy  as  the  evil  is  great ;  all  obstruction  being  re- 
moved from  the  course  of  the  brook  and  the  water  restored  to  its  original 
bed,  the  object  would  be  effected ;  as  to  the  value  of  the  mill-power  which 
would  thus  be  subverted,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  much  amount  in  a  place 
where  coals  and  steam-engines  are  so  cheap,  and  where  the  constant  and 
regular  work  of  the  mill  must  be  an  object  of  some  importance. 

In  applying  a  remedy  to  the  great  evil  under  notice,  the  engineer  should 
not  be  content  by  merely  restoring  matters  to  their  original  and  natural 
state,  but  in  so  populous  a  town  should  apply  all  the  aid  which  art  can 
bestow  to  assist  natural  circumstances.  The  bed  of  the  Rea  should  be 
formed  with  an  uniform  descent  through  the  town  and  for  some  distance 
below  it,  by  dredging  in  some  places  and  filling  it  in  others  with  coarse 
gravel  or  broken  stones ;  or,  better  still,  if  funds  will  afford  it,  by  forming 
an  inverted  arch  of  stone  or  blue  bricks  to  give  full  effect  to  the  scour  of 
the  stream ;  further,  the  engineer  would  render  the  course  of  the  brook 
through  the  town  as  straight  as  circumstances  would  permit  by  cutting  off 
loops  and  sinuosities.  In  this  manner,  and  by  reserving  the  whole  body  of 
the  water  of  the  Rea  for  cleansing  its  own  bed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
main  sewer  of  Birmingham  would  become  as  conspicuous  for  its  wholesome 
and  efficient  action  as  it  is  now  for  the  eontraiy. 


About  ADiilenbove  the  lawn  of  Binnin^^hiiiii,  there  isanolherniin  which 
I  Am  disposeil  to  Ih'mk  wou'd  act  mllier  Wnefluialljr  thnn  otlirnvise,  tn 
r(;nicjviii|;Ilic  Gllh  from  the  bed  of  the  brook  in  its  course  through  Ihe  lowii- 
fuc  in  siimnier  weather  when  the  stream  is  scanty,  by  poohne  it  up  ana 
IpltinE  the  wnter  down  with  force  Ht  interviils,  the  effect  is  much  inciea«e>l. 
Wlielher  Ihu  streAin  of  the  Hen  be  so  deficient  in  ijuroraer  as  lo  ret)uir« 
Uiis  process,  I  would  not  now  give  a  positive  opinion,  but  there  are  many 
somewhat  an&logous  cases  where  the  stream  in  summer  is  not  sufficient 
and  nhere  the  pooling  up  and  fluihinic  off  at  intervals  could  nut  l>ul  prove 
of  great  utility ;  nnd  if  I  have  now  bronchi  the  cme  of  Itinningham  into 
conitderablc  ctetail,  it  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  its  exemplifying 
certiiin  conditions  that  are  common  to  a  great  number  or  towns,  snd  wliich. 
in  fL  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  poorer 
claoses  of  the  cummunily,  ate  the  most  urgent  for  remedy  of  any  that  have 
fallen  under  my  ob-iervalion. 

In  the  town  of  IIaddini;ton,  a  mill-dam  croste*  the  river  Tyne  in  its  pas- 
aase  thiouiih  the  place  and  into  the  mill-pool:  the  main  sewer  is  discharged 
with  a  diminished  and  bluggish  descent ;  and  on  occasion  of  floods  in  Ihe 
river,  the  water  passes  up  tlie  sewers  and  occasionally  lays  the  lowest  part 
of  the  town  under  water.  Tt  woidd  not  be  difhcult  to  direct  the  main 
sewer  into  Ibe  bed  of  Ihe  river  below  the  dam  or  weir,  and  by  the  additional 
declivity  give  some  current  to  Ihe  water  of  the  sewer,  which  from  the 
pending  up  of  the  nver  at  its  present  outlti  hai  rendered  it  almost  stagnant, 
so  much  so,  Ihnl  in  hot  weatlier,  and  where  it  is  not  covered  over,  the  ex- 
halations arc  very  ofTtfiisive ;  but  was  the  sewer  improved  by  tha  altvnitioQ 
mentioned,  still  the  pooling  up  of  the  river  for  the  mill  kreps  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  damp,  and  even  subjects  it  to  partial  inundationv 

One  of  the  medical  officers  reports,  that  when  "  fever  has  been  at  any 
time  prevalent  in  the  town,  ii  has  been  most  so  in  a  portion  of  it  called  the 
N  ungate,*  lying  close  by  the  river,  when  during  the  summer  and  nulumn 
it  is  uccasionAlly  almost  stagnant,  and  where  there  is  a  considerable  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matter." 

Another  medical  gentleman,  speaking  of  tlie  main  newer,  says,  "this 
small  bnrn  is  a  receptacle  of  the  privies  and  refuse  of  vegetable  mallrra 
from  the  houses  near  which  it  passes;  and  in  those  parts  where  it  is  un- 
covered, it  forms  an  excellent  index  of  the  wealher ;  previous  to  rain  the 
smell  is  intolerable.'' 

The  same  gentleman  proposes  as  a  remedy  that  another  small  burn, 
having  a  parallel  course  at  a  short  distance,  should  be  turned  into  the 
sewer  to  aid  the  sewerase.  Frum  ray  knowledge  of  the  localilv,  the 
recommendation,  1  should  say,  is  judicious,  but  in  this  manner,  though  the 
supply  of  water  would  be  increased,  the  declivity  or  rather  want  of  declivity 
of  Ihe  sewer  would  remain  Ihe  same,  and  could  only  be  improved  by- 
removing,  the  mill-dam,  or  directing  the  sewer  into  the  lied  of  the  river 
below  it,  as  already  tuE^ntioned.  Unquestionably  from  the  pending  up  of 
Ihe  river,  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  at  present  very  ill  drained,  and  it  ih 
somewhat  remarkable  that  it  was  the  tirst  site  in  Scotland  visited  by  lhe' 
Asinlic  chottra. 

In  reference  to  Ihe  two  cases  cited  and  to  others  of  a  similar  nature,  it 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  vicinities  of  Ihe  nuisances  are  chiefly  inh&biiMl 
by  the  poorer  classes,  and  who  from  want  of  inBuenee  in  Ihcir  own  parts  are 
Ihe  more  necfsanrily  thrown  under  the  pioloclion  of  atate  regulations. 

The  sewers  of  a  city  or  town  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four 
classes :— First,  the  main  drain  or  sewer,  and  this,  whether  natural  or 
nttificial,  being  fixed,  becomes  the  basis  of  the  system,  and  upon  it  the 
second  drains  or  district  class  will  be  directed :  these  again  will  receive  the 
third  class  or  street  drains;  and  Isslly,  Ihe  house  or  fourth  class  drains, 
wdl  be  discharged  into  the  street  drams.     In  small  towns,  only  the  third 

•  The  Nimgate  is  tituated  a'ong  the  eilg*  of  iho  njill-iwol. 
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and  fourth  clais  drains  will  be  retjuired ;  in  lark;e  Iowdb,  three  classes  of 
drains  may  be  necessary ;  and  in  great  cities,  all  the  four  classes  will  be 
required, 

Wilh  respect  to  the  foTin  of  the  drains,  when  bricks  are  used  as  building 
materials,  the  boltoms  of  the  drains  will  be  best  formed  of  inverted  arche* 
of  blue  bricks,  aa  forming  a  cheap,  hud,  and  durable  surface,  and  giving 
ever}'  facility  from  the  form,  for  the  scouriDg  force  of  the  nater  1o  remove 
the  fiiih  brought  into  the  drain;  bul  whether  the  curve  <il  Ihe  bottom  shall 
be  a  semicircle  or  a  segment  will,  1  apprehend,  depend  on  Ihe  size  of  the 
drain,  For  very  small  drains  a  circular  form  would  be  Ihe  cheapest  and 
best ;  the  nexl  size  would  be  more  advantageously  constructed  of  an  oval 
or  rg^  Khape,  bul  still  of  l>rivks.  Dram^  of  a  still  larger  sigie,  vix.  tlie 
second  class,  may  bt  cunvenienlly  made  either  of  brick  or  stone,  arched  and 
Gounler-archrd  at  lop  and  bottom  wilh  battered  sides,  either  straight  or 
curved;  the  counter-arches  or  curved  bottoms  will  conveniently  become 
flatter  as  the  drains  increase  in  capacity  lu  alt'ord  greater  room  for  Ihe  ac- 
cumulated water  lo  pass  without  rising  and  flooding  back  into  Ihe  feeders. 

The  tint  and  second-dais  sewers  must  be  deep  seated  lo  receive  Iheir 
respective  Inhutaries  or  feeder*,  with  seme  overfall;  and  though  a,  suf- 
ficient width  for  large  drains  may  generally  be  procured,  it  is  difficult  in 
many  cases  to  command  enough  of  depth,  another  circumstance  that  can 
best  be  obviated  by  flatlenini;  Ihe  arciieii  both  al  top  and  bottom;  but  in 
large  drains,  where  there  is  a  body  of  water,  Ihe  scourage  wiil  be  sufficient, 
nithout  resorting  to  deeply  curved  boiioms. 

When  bricks  abound  as  k  building  material,  Ihey  are  particularly  con- 
venient for  the  coniiiruction  of  deep  sewers  and  drains,  from  Ihe  facihty  of 
handling  in  confined  spaces;  but  it  is  important  Iheir  quality  should  be  of 
Ihe  betl,  since  if  Ihey  scale  and  decay,  great  expense  piust  be  involved  in 
the  repair  of  Ihe  drain.  The  Tipton,  or  blue  brick,  is  the  best  for  Ihe  tiace- 
work  of  drains. 

In  parts  uf  Ihe  country  where  stone  alraunds,  bricks  are  ofen  little  known, 

and  llie  resources  of  Ihe  district  mu<it  be  made  use  of;  where  the  blue  Uaa 

limestone  occurs.  I  have  found  ilacheapand  encellenl  material  for  forming 

cutvrrls  and  drains  of  all  siies ;  and  it  was  used  largely  lor  that  purpose  on 

I  the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  llailway. 

[  Annexed  is  a  skdch  of  Ihe  sections  ol  drains  varying  in  form  according 
I  loiheirsiie.  The  I'atter  whicii  I  found  most  useful  and  convenient  for 
I  wall-sided  draini>  was  1  in  9,  either  curved  or  straight ;  the  first  is  ihe  best 
I  form  in  theory,  hut  in  small  works  1  found  the  bricklayers'  and  n<asons' 
\  work  more  accurately  lo  the  straight  bailer;  and  Ihe  last  is,  from  its  sim- 
[  plicily,  better  adapted  to  receive  any  iluices  or  flush-gales  thai  may  be 
f  iMcesMry- 

I  Annexed  is  also  a  sketch  lo  show  tbe  dislribulion  of  drains  in  a  town 
1  aupposed  to  lie  buill  on  a  regular  plan,  wilh  a  prelly  uniform  descent  lo- 
F  wards  an  asis,  which  constitutes  Ihe  sile  of  the  mam  drain :  each  class 
[  of  drain*  consisting  of  several  sizes,  it  would  be  most  useful  as  well  as 
r  Monomical  thai  the  drain  of  a  particular  class  (if  large)  ih>iuld  commence 
[  wilh  Ihe  smaller  size,  and  discharge  or  terminate  wilh  Ihe  greater  site,  a 
P  plan  that  would  sM  the  sewerage  of  the  water. 

I  In  a  system  of  drainage.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  thai  the  greater  Ihe 
L  JMdy  u(  water,  or  in  other  words,  the  class  of  the  drain,  Ihe  less  declivity 
L  !•  sufficient ;  and  Ihe  converse,  Ihe  less  Ihe  body  of  water,  or  class  of  diain. 
I  Ihe  greater  declivity  is  required;  in  the  first  case,  Ihe  hydraulic  depth 
[•  eompeosates  for  the  want  of  declivily  ;  and  in  the  second  cue,  the  decUvily 
f  ffompenaales  for  the  want  of  hydraulic  depth ,  the  multiplication  of  these 

Sualiiies  being  a  function  of  Ihe  velocity  or  force  of  the  current,  due  at- 
_     intion  lo  ihe  alwvc  is  important  in  economiiing  or  turning  to  tlie  best 
iccoiint  llie  declivity  for  the  drainage  of  a  large  town. 
Having  arranged  the  system  of  sewerage  for  a  town,  the  nest  object  will 
[I.]  2  D 
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be  to  render  it  as  extensively  useful  as  practice  will  admit  of;  and  from  the 
experiments  and  practice  of  Mr.  Roe,  the  surveyor  to  the  HoltK)rn  and 
Finsbury  Commission  of  Sewers,  we  are  warranted  in  the  belief  that  a  good 
system  of  sewerage,  aided  by  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  will,  in  most 
localities,  be  sufficient  to  remove  all  the  dirt  which  arises  in  the  streets, 
without  the  necessity  of  cartage,  and  also  all  the  filth  of  private  dwellings 
which  is  at  present  led  through  drains  or  pipes,  or  which  by  the  aid  of 
water  may  be  practised  more  extensively  in  future. 

We  have  first  to  consider  the  conveyance  or  discharge  of  the  street  dirt 
into  the  main  sewers,  and  the  discontmuance  of  the  present  expense,  and 
annoyance  of  usimr  carts  for  that  purpose,  at  least  with  some  few  exceptions. 

It  IS  pretty  obvious,  that  if  tne  mud  of  London,  like  water,  could  be 
made  to  flow  throug^h  the  drains,  much  trouble  and  expense  of  cartage 
would  be  saved ;  and  it  does  happen  that  the  street-diit  of  London  is  so 
difi^usible  with  water,  that  with  a  little  arrangement  such  a  mcde  of  cleans- 
ing may  be  followed ;  indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  at  present  more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  mud  is  carried  off  by  the  rains  in  that  manner. 

The  mud  of  London,  and  other  great  towns  in  England,  may  be  assumed 
in  wet  weather*  to  arise,  in  three-fourths  of  its  amount,  from  the  grinding 
or  abrasion  of  the  paving-stones,  the  remaining  one-fourth  part  consisting 
of  soot,  shop-sweepings,  and  cattle  dung. 

The  dirt  arising  from  the  detritus  of  the  stones  may  be  obviated  in  two 
ways;  1st,  by  substituting  for  the  green-stone  forming  the  carriage-way, 
quartz -rock,  or  quartzose  stones.  The  green-stones  contain  hornblende 
and  felspar,  which  grind,  like  all  argillaceous  stones  into  fine  mud  or  powder 
mixable  in  water,  whereas  quartz  rock  retains  when  ground  the  form  of 
clean  sand,  neither  soiling  nor  capable  of  forming  mud  in  itself.  The 
Lickey  Hills  in  Worcestershire  are  composed  of  quartz  rock,  and  the  roads 
in  their  vicinity  show  its  excellence  as  a  material  for  road  makine:.  The 
quartz  rock,  however,  of  the  island  of  Jura  is  much  purer,  and  that  island 
contains  an  inexhaustible  supply  already  broken  by  nature  into  sizes  nearly 
fit  for  laying  on  the  roads ;  and  Small's  Bay  in  the  island  of  Jura  would 
form  a  convenient  loading  place,  and  by  means  of  a  jetty  and  tram-way 
vessels  might  be  laden  at  a  small  expense,  and  much  of  the  country  supplied 
with  the  best  of  all  materials  for  road-makinsr.  The  substance  of  the 
stone  is  hard  and  durable,  and  consequently  suffering  little  by  abrasion ; 
and  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  of  Macadamizing 
one  of  the  leading  streets  of  London  with  this  material,  as  the  means  of 
forming  a  good  road,  and  at  the  same  avoiding  the  creating  of  a  great 
quantity  of  street  dirt. 

The  other  mode  of  avoiding  the  formation  of  mud  is  the  substitution  of 
wooden  pavements ;  of  the  success  of  these  I  have  little  doubt,  though  for 
the  present  many  failures  have  occurred,  either  from  the  foundation  not 
having  been  truly  and  firmly  laid,  or  from  the  blocks  of  wood  not  being 
massive  enough.  The  greatest  objection  to  wood  pavements  at  present  is 
the  slipping  of  the  horses,  but  this  I  believe  might  l)e  obviated. 

The  question,  however,  at  present  is  to  get  rid  of  the  street  dirt,  such  as 
it  is  ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  apprehend  it  would  only  be  necessary  in  wet 
weather  during  rains  that  the  street-cleaner  should  sweep  the  dirt  into  the 
kennels,  and  aid  the  water  by  stirring  the  mud,  to  carry  off  the  material 
in  a  state  of  diffusion ;  in  dry  weather,  the  opening  of  pipes  with  hose 
attached  would  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  rains,  and  at  the  same  time 
aid  the  sewerage  at  the  time  most  required.  After  a  short  but  heavy  fall 
of  rain,  the  cleansing  effect  of  the  water  is  fully  perceived:  and  if  any 
means  could  be  devised  of  saving  the  rain-water  that  falls  on  the  houses 
and  in  the  streets,  so  as  to  apply  it  in  considerable  quantities  at  intervals,  it 
is  probable  that  the  rain-water  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses in  question. 

*  In  dry  weather  the  abrasion  of  the  stones  b  much  less. 
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I  have  heard  of  the  plan  pursueil  by  the  West  Middlesex  Water  Company 
for  cleansius:  their  reservoir  at  Kensington,  at  httle  expense,  by  diffusing 
the  muddy  deposit  in  water,  and  allowing  it  to  run  ofFin  pipes. 

In  the  city  of  Guanaxuato  in  Mexico,  a  similar  mode  of  cleansing  has 
been  lon^  practised;  a  splendid  tank  of  ample  dimensions  contains  the 
water  used  by  the  inhabitants ;  the  tank  is  supplied  by  mountain  torrents, 
which  bring  down  a  considerable  quantity  of  mud  or  silt,  and  which  makes 
a  deposit  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  which  is  formed  by  a  fine  dam  of 
masonry  crossing  a  narrow  valley,  and  provided  with  sluices.  The  rainy 
season  commences  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  a  short  time  previous 
the  ceremony  of  emptying  and  cleansing  the  tank  is  gone  through  ;  a  kind 
of  fair  and  holiday  is  held  on  the  ground,  to  which  most  of  the  inhabitants 
resort ;  the  sluices  are  opened,  and  as  the  water  recedes,  the  watermen, 
boys,  and  all  those  who  relish  the  fun,  get  into  the  tank  and  keep  stirring 
up  the  si!t  with  sticks  and  spades,  &c.,  and  in  this  manner  the  mud  is 
annually  carried  off  by  the  remaining  water  of  the  past  season,  a  sub- 
sidiary tank  serving  for  use  until  the  principal  one  is  replenished. 

By  some  sort  of  a  similar  process  it  is  alleged  that  much  of  the  mud- 
banks  of  the  Thames  above  the  bridges  have  been  removfd,  viz.,  by  the 
action  of  the  paddle-wheels  of  the  numerous  steam -boats  running  there. 
Some  of  the  effect  observed  must  be  owing  to  the  greater  scour  of  the 
tides  since  the  removal  of  Old  L<)ndon-bridge,  though  some  part  may  also 
be  due  to  the  steam-lx)a(s. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  more  aid  to  the  surface-water  in  cleansing  the 
streets,  and  at  the  same  time  for  keeping  the  footways  and  houses  drier 
and  more  free  from  mud,  I  should  propose  (at  least  as  an  experiment)  a 
different  structure  of  the  carriage-way,  viz.,  to  make  it  incline  to  a  centre 
kennel,  instead  of  to  two  side  ones.  At  present,  in  many  places,  the  centre 
of  the  carriage-way  is  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  shop  doors,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  often  find  the  footway  but  three  inches  higher  than  the 
kennel ;  and  it  is  pretty  obvious  from  this  arrangement,  in  dry  weather, 
the  dust  will  blow  Irom  the  more  elevated  carriage-way  on  to  the  footways, 
and  into  the  shops  and  ai'eas;  and  in  wet  weather  the  water  and  mud 
being  chiefiy  accumulated  in  the  side  gutters,  the  carriage  wheels  and 
horses'  feet  will  distribute  it  plentifully  on  the  footways,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  on  the  passengers,  and  all  tending  to  keep  the  houses  damp  and 
dirty,  whereas  it  is  obvious  that,  was  the  descent  constant  from  the  houses'* 
on  either  side  to  the  centre  of  the  street,  these  evils  would  be  avoided,  and 
it  will  he  no  less  evident  that  all  the  .surface-water  flowing  to  one  common 
channel  would  possess  more  force  and  convenience  tor  running  the  street 
dirt  into  the  seweis.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  carriage-ways 
are  getting  gradually  eleva'ed  above  their  pcoper  level,  from  the  con- 
tractors for  paving  not  excavatirg  deep  enough  for  the  foundation  of  the 
pavement. 

Annexed  is  a  sketch,  showing  in  juxta-position  the  form  of  the  street- 
ways  as  at  present,  a»d  as  proposed  to  be ;  the  street  is  supposed  to  ije  a 
shop-street,  90  feet  wide,  havinir  two  areas  of  three  feet  each,  two  footways 
ot  11  feet,  and  60  feet  of  carriage-way  ;  on  the  stction  of  the  proposed  plan 
a  fall  of  six  inches,  or  1  in  30,  is  given  from  the  shop  door  to  the  edge  of 
the  pavement;  there  is  then  a  descent  by  two  steps  of  six  inches  each  to 
the  carriage  way ;  and  lastly,  a  descent  of  1  in  30,  or  of  one  foot  to  the 
kennel  in  the  centre  of  the  carriage-way.  The  kennel  may  either  be  open 
or  covered;  if  the  latter,  it  must  have  many  i^ratings.  In  the  city  of 
Mexico  tue  kennel  is  chiefly  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  and  covered  by 
large  flat  stones. 

On  the  proposed  plan,  if  we  suppose  a  step  from  the  foot  pavement  to 

*  Scotland  Yard,  Fi.isbury  Circus,  and  the  uurth  side  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
affonl  partial  illustratioDH  of  this  arrang<*ment. 
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tlwffoororthe  thi>poTho<i«e.1heUlterwiUbecIev«t«dabotit3)fc«t  ftbon 
the  i^tlrr.  wherras  it  preient  w(  olten  find  it  not  mart  tlian  tix  inclw*. 
anil  it  will  readil)'  be  uiroiltcJ  tli&l  such  a  diff«renBe  in  tiM  disposal  tH  lb« 
»ur(ace-wal«r  cannot  but  keep  the  houtet  much  drier  and  more  cleanlf. 

Ry  havinf  on«  gutter  in  the  centre  of  the  ilreet*  instead  at  two.  (one  al 
vai-'h  lidi-,)  we  remove  two  ■lujffcish  and  inrScieiit  k en neli,  which  are  the 
(oiirae  of  damp  to  the  pavement  and  tu  the  houses,  and  we  create  o: 
wliirh  J4  at  a  dtatanoe  and  doubly  effective. 

The  mibjecl  of  utreft  pavetnenta  having  been  introduced  u  the  meoni 
■urlBce-drainRce,  it  may  be  remarked  tiow  difficult  it  must  ever  be  to  keep 
Ihem  in  good  mAex  lO  lony  a.*  they  are  liable  to  be  broken  up  whenever 
water  or  i;aa-pilies  requ> re  altering  or  repairing,  besidea  the  exir«me  *n- 
noynnce  oocuinnMl  during  that  operation;  and  thoLigh  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  obviate  the  inconvrnienee  in  all  caaea.  yet  I  conceive  the  evil  may 
be  reduced  to  very  narrow  bmiti  by  resortinic  lo  syalrm.  and  1  would 
siineeil  thai  under  the  foot  pavements  passages  should  l-e  foimed,  lined 
tvjih  britk-work  or  masimry,  ai  a  common  receptacle  for  all  the  water  and 
gai-pipes,  having  llie  flagging  over  the  passage  so  laid  as  lo  be  easily  lilled 
in  caiie  of  need,  and  being  provided  at  inlervMs  nilh  side  entrances  for 
inspection  and  all  such  rei>airs  as  could  be  etfected  withont  raising  the 
flaiCKin^-  The  position  of  (he  gai-pipes  uniter  the  foot- pavement  would  be 
convenient  for  the  street  and  ahop  lights,  and  the  waterpipes  would  be 
then  equallv  so  for  the  use  of  tbc  nouses.  But  in  reaped  to  the  sewer  of 
the  street,  1  should  propose  to  place  it  near  the  centre  ot  Ihe  carriage-way. 
as  more  distant  fri>m  Ihe  dwellings,  but  as  equally  convenieul  to  both  aides 
otthe  street.    (See  ihe  section  for  new  form  of  carriage-way.) 

Having  noticed  the  aubject  of  diminishing  the  amount  uf  street  mud.  and 
of  conveying  the  lame  intu  the  seners,  as  well  as  that  portion  oi  the  house 
filth  which  it  may  be  practicable  to  discharge  into  them,  we  have  next  to 
notice  the  mode  or  further  disposing  of  the  matter  thus  lo-lged  in  the 
•ewers.  The  practice  has  hilhertn  been  (m  a  great  degree)  to  acrumulale 
Ihe  fillh  in  cesspools,  and  at  intervals  of  five  to  ten  years  to  open  the 
sewers  by  breaking  into  them,  or  to  get  access  by  man-holes  lel\  for  that 
purpiiie,  and  then  drawing  out  the  seroiliquid  conlenia  of  Ihe  cesspool  b; 
means  of  a  windlass  and  buckels ;  but  in  the  Finsbury  division  Ihe  aur- 
veynr.  Mr.  Koe,  has  had  the  merit  of  introducini;  a  very  superior,  leti 
expensive,  and  less  oFTeniive  mode  of  operation.  Finding  that  Ihe  lurfttce- 
waler  did  not  generally  enter  the  sewer  in  sufficient  quantity  and  wilh 
sufficient  Torce  to  carry  off  the  mote  solid  content!,  he  contrived^  by  slwoei 
iir  flush-tiales.  to  dam  np  the  water  to  a  certain  height,  anil  then,  by  open- 
ing t  he  same,  to  obtain  a  force  of  water  sufficient  for  Ihe  purpose ;  &nu  the 
working  of  ihis  new  plan  is  said  lo  be  highly  satisfactory,  the  filth  being 
prevented  accumiilaimg  in  Ihe  sewers,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
then  choaking  their  feeJers,  the  bouse  drains ;  and  in  this  manner  also  the 
fitlh  ii  removed  ai  less  expense,  and  without  any  annoyance  and  noxious 
elflii via  which  attend  tlie  old  practice. 

Mr.  Roe  has  adopted  also  side  entrances  to  the  sewers  instead  of  man- 
holes, for  Iha  inspection  and  repair  of  Ihe  flushing  apparatus.  The  chief 
expense  beyond  the  first  cuat  of  Mr,  Jtoe's  plan  is  the  attendance  of  % 
person  lo  open  Ihe  flush-gites;  but  it  is  probable  thai  some  conlrivance 
may  be  found  bjf  vwhich  ihe  pent-up  water  on  reaching  a  certain  point  may 
t>e  able  to  open  its  own  gate.  It  has,  however,  occurred  to  me,  in  rvipect 
lo  this  mode  of  flushing  off  the  filth,  that,  iaalead  of  damming  up  ibe 
water  in  the  sgwera,  and  forming  them  into  reservoirs,  itie  purpose 
might  be  more  easily  and  more  effecluslly  performed  by  accumulating  the 
surftioe-wiilerfr.im  the  gutters  into  reservoir*  before  entering  the  street  or 
district  drams ;  a  greater  head,  or  force  of  water,  mii:lll  thus  be  oblsined. 
wlulelhe  sewera  iherase Ives  would  always  be  open  and  free  from  the  oh- 
stniotionof  Ihe  sluices  and  pent-up  water. 
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In  respecf  to  the  final  deposit  oF  the  filth  of  London  and  other  great 
towns,  it  doea  seem  a  pity  tlial  so  much  Taluable  manure  should  be  lost  to 
the  land,  and  be  dischnrged  inli>  rivers  to  Iheir  cont  ami  nation  and  obstruc- 
tion, if  any  pniclicable  and  innocuous  plan  can  be  iiit  upon  to  avoid  Ihe 
alternative. 

One  plan  haa  b€en  suCEesUd  of  receiving  the  contouti  of  the  sewers  into 
piU,  and  then  by  means  of  itenm-power  and  a  sufficient  aupply  of  water, 
forcing:  the  mailer  of  the  leweri  in  a  diluted  stale  llirouich  iron  pipes 
into  Ihe  cokinlry,  and  then  applying  it  lo  irhfca'^  the  land  in  ihe  same 
liquid  state.  It  would  require  much  calculariun  to  rorm  an  aectirale  esti- 
mate of  Ihe  cost  and  profit  of  inch  an  undertaliing ;  but  Iherccan  be  no 
doubt  if  Ihe  matter  was  so  applied  it  would  prove  exceedingly  valuable 
in  enriching  tlie  land  lo  which  it  was  applied,  at  we  may  judge  from 
what   has  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  from  a  similar  kind  of 

At  Edinburgh,  however,  the  liquid  manure  beln^  conveyed  from  the 
town  for  a  distance  in  open  ditches  or  tewers  exposed  lo  llie  sun  and  at- 
mosphere, it  undergoes  such  a  foetid  decowposition  as  to  render  the  opera- 
tion no  common  nuisance  to  the  public.  But  such  tff<  els  would  not  occur 
Cut  least  lo  the  same  extent)  if  the  matter  was  conveyed  in  close  pipes  with 
a  plentiful  effusion  ufwaier;  and  it  is  known  ihatamtnalcsrcasKcs,  when  kept 
constnntly  exposed  lo  fresh  supplies  of  waler.donotsiiaer  corrupt  decompo- 
sition, but  are  changed  into  a  tatty  maiter.  ft  seems  neceisaryalso  that  a  cer- 
tain deEfreeofheat  and  exposure  ofsurfacestiould  be  present  lo  originate  and 
promote  fmtid  decomposition,  as  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  pits  in  Paris, 
where  so  many  dead  IJodies  were  fhrown,  the  result  was  not  a  fcatid  decom- 
position, but  a  chanf;e  of  the  animal  iDBlter  into  adipocire,  a  comparatively 
inoffensive  substance ;  we  may  theceforc  expect  that  Ihe  diicharge  of  Ihe 
contents  of  Ihe  «ewers  in  pipes,  excluded  (as  they  would  be)  from  heat,  and 
*  {  charged  with  water,  would  be  comparatively  fiee  from  noxioua 


Eopiously  cha 
>ihalaiions. 


Another  plan  of  reserving  the  contents  of  sewers  for  Ihe  purpose  of  ma- 
nure would  be  to  continue  the  seivers  to  some  diitance  from  the  town,  and 
then  lo  discharge  them  into  a  series  of  covered  catch-pita,  allowing  the 
water  to  fillrr  olt'  after  depositini;  ihe  solid  particles ;  wtien  the  first  series 
of  piis  were  desmed  sufficiently  charjced.  tne  sewers  miKhtthen  be  dis- 
charged into  a  subsidiary  svries,  until  the  matter  in  the  first  had  become 
sufficiently  consistent  for  carta|:e.  Upon  the  first  plan  of  proceeding,  Ihe 
liquid  manure  could  only  be  applied  to  land  quite  near  at  hand,  and  fit  for 
irrigation ;  on  the  second  plan  the  manure  mighl  be  conveyed  lo  adistanee 
and  applied  to  arable  land. 

't  will  be  evident  the  great  importance  of  applying  such  quanliliei  ol 

nure  as  the  sewers  supply  to  useful  purposes,  Imt  it  is  no  less  evident 
that  no  system  can  t>e  introduced  to  effect  the  object  until  preceded  by 
latisfactory  experiments  of  cost,  profit,  and  efficiency.  Some  localities 
"ni|iht  offer  facilities  for  one  mode  of  action,  and  some  for  another;  and  it 
s  much  lo  be  desired  that  parlies  may  be  induced  lo  make  experiments  on 
}Dth  plans;  and  it  is  lo  be  noted  that  though  the  expense  of  raising  the 
liquid  manure  from  pits  or  tanks  would  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  yet  in 
miiny  situations  no  such  operation  would  be  necessary- 

On  Ihe  subject  of  purifying  the  air  of  sewers,  and  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  foul  air  by  any  crevices  or  chinks,  I  have  heard  oi  the  ingenious 

trivance  of  erecting  a  tali  chimney  and  connecting  it  by  a  pipe  with  the 

wn  of  a  sewer,  for  ihe  purpose  of  creating  such  a  dtatt  up  the  chimney 
_.  would  occasion  an  indraft  at  any  leak  that  might  occur  in  llie  ramified 
mass  of  drains  of  the  district  to  which  the  chimney  beloniied.  It  appears 
■     ne  that  there  are  some  objections  to  this  plan;  bui  not  being  acquainted 

h  all  Ihe  details,  I  shall  avoid  entering  into  any  conlroversj  <kv  \^ 
subject,  funher  than  stating  that  I  should  w.Am  ^lov'^*^  *'^  u'i^cn.NV* 


ir:i'.ii..i   s*i    sdTjr  sLrLuind   w  xnsci  is  pnFlruf  i-as   errersAl  bnt  i.'jd 
fwzitrjx  s'luinms  :c  ljt:  roc  c    :[«  noK  tJine  I  v:«ai  asotATrcr  bT  kli 

irtn  * :   isit  '.lit  ncTTtir  t«5i.Tx  -rr^w'ig.'*.-  *■■»   ts  arci'ictam  wrcii  cnly  be 
ri-tf-f  yTri  rar-t  a^iv-if-i  e*  I'i  •twsil  ic  "ie  fcb^ce'*  kSe^*  rmJtc  cl  and 

I  «£&::.  dor  S?. 

^.     J-*-     ^.  Jaxzs  Vetch- 


6. — Erui^mn  rf  Geo  eg  e  Gctch,  E/j-,  Difhid  Smrrffyr^  on  Shifting 
and  Buiiduio  c'  Infrri^  Tenam^tUs  in  iV  Smbvri^  to  av^yid  Uie 
PriyrukmM  f*j  the  M^rjpiyht  Buildimg  Jet, 

If  there  arj  dnlinct:9a  m  the  er.arac:cr  of  the  biuldiiiss  built  out  of 
the  jimrs  of  the  Me^rcpoutaa  B.:ldiiiir  Act,  or  o^-  of  she  limits  of  your 
o-an  difSret  &«  sarreror? — Yes;  tboe  is  a  less  exprnsive  drser.ption  of 
baiidini^  bu:Ii  oat  of  these  bmitt.  la  the  adjoiniog  parish  of  Kensiai^on, 
th^reare  leiiements  rao  ap  (bar  stories  in  height  with  onlr  a  nine- inch 
wall  from  the  tcK>  to  ihe  bottom,  whereas  in  any  parish  under  the  Building 
Act  the  wallf  of  the  same  deseriptiao  of  houses  would  be  required  to  be 
1 8  inches  thick  in  the  basement  and  14  inebes  upwards :  this,  however, 
is  not  a  sized  house  for  the  occupation  of  the  poorer  classes.  At  the 
Pot'eries,  NoHini^  Dak*,  Kensington,  howerer,  there  is  a  nest  of  houses 
huddled  together  without  party-walls  and  without  drainage ;  many  of  them 
are  built  of  wood  an.i  four- inch  work,  and  of  such  materials  as  would  not 
be  permitted  where  the  Building  Act  is  in  force.  This  is  with  reference 
to  houses  which  are  contiguous  to  each  other. 

Hare  you  not  seen  instances  where  sewers  are  made  and  drains  in 
action  where  the  state  of  the  premises  is  nevertheless  dangerous? — ^Yes; 
only  recently  the  parochial  officers  of  Paddington  inspected  the  workhouses 
and  buildings  belonging  to  the  Kensington  union,  when  we  found  the  drains 
formed  but  not  trapped,  and  the  inmates  exposed  to  the  foul  air  from  the 
drains  themselves.  I  have  read  Mr.  Oldfield's  statement,  and  I  think  it 
very  true  and  very  important. 

7. — Estimate  hy  Mr.  Howell,  of  the  Cost  of  Structural  Arrangements 
ofSewerafjCy  Draxnage^  Water-tank^  and  means  of  House  CUansing 
for  Labourers*  Tenements  in  the  Metropolis. 

66.  Drain  and  digging,  with  pantile  bottom,  three 

courses  high,  arched  over  and  cemented  .  4  2  6 
10.  Small  drain  from  water  pipe  .  .  .  .  0  10  0 
46.  Sup.  slate  slab  cistern,  4  ft.  by  3  ft.  9,  and  2 

ft.  doep,  holding  150  gallons  .  .  .  4  12  0 
•2.  Throe-quarter  pijw  to  serve  cistern,  including 

Joints  and  fixing 3    2    0 

.  TOtto  ditto  yard  ditto      0  12    0 

Two  three-quarter  cocks — ]0#.;  one  cock-ball 

^>ld  boss— ^t 0  18    0 


Carnftd  toirw^x^  .  .    \^  \^    ^ 
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FBKT. 


Brought  forward 
Inch  standing  and  under  waste 
1)  washer  and  waste      .... 
Pan  closet,  with  basin,  &c.»  complete 
Strong  D.  trap — 20*.,  service  box— 10*.  6d. 
Cover  to  cistern    ..... 


Deduct  7^  per  cent,  if  done  at  contract  prices 


From  the  above  estimate  the  foUoveins  items  should 
be  deducted,  as  appertaining  to  the  present  objection- 
able system : — 

£. 
Cesspool      .....       1 


£.  f. 

d. 

.      13   16 

6 

.       0   10 

6 

0     2 

6 

.       3   10 

0 

.        1    10 

6 

0   15 

0 

20     5     0 
1   10     0 

18  15     0 


Roof  of  privy  and  ceiling 

Drain,  say  65  It.  . 

Water-butt  and  stand    . 

Service  pipe,  40  ft. 

Cock  and  ball— 8*.;  waste  pipe — 7*. 


Less  7i  per  cent.  . 


0 
3 
1 
2 
0 


». 
0 

15 
5 
5 
0 

15 


d, 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9     0     0 

0   13     6 

q 

6     '6 

10 

8     6 

8. — Description  or  Specijication  of  Mr.  Loudon's  Agriculturist  Model 

Cottage. 

The  plan  and  elevation  which  T  have  given  are  intended  for  an  Agri- 
cultural labourer  in  the  north  of  England  or  in  Scotland,  vehere  it  is 
customary  to  have  the  sleepinc:  room  on  the  ground  floor.  The  walls  are 
supposed  to  be  18  inches  thick,  and  the  roof  thatched,  as  being  the  warmest 
covering  in  a  cold  bleak  country.  The  front  entrance  is  by  a  porch,  which 
contains  a  step-ladder  to  the  garrets,  which,  being  lighted  by  windows  in 
the  gable  ends,  may  be  used  as  sleeping  places  for  grown-up  children, 
while  the  younger  children  may  sleep  below  in  the  same  room  with  their 
parents,  a,  is  the  kitchen ;  b,  the  sleeping  room ;  c,  the  back  kitchen ;  d, 
the  pantry;  e,  the  dairy,  if  the  occupant  should  have  a  cow,  which  is 
generally  the  case  with  agricultural  labourers  in  Scotland ;  and  /,  a  place 
for  fuel,  for  poultry,  or  for  a  furnace  to  heat  a  flue  passing  under  the  floors 
of  the  two  rooms  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line^,  the  smoke  escapins;  by 
the  upright  flue  h.  The  highest  point  of  the  sleeping-room  floor  is  at  g. 
and  of  the  kitchen  floor  at  t;  the  highest  point  of  the  pantry  floor  is  at  d, 
and  of  the  dairy  floor  at  e,  and  from  these  four  points  the  floors  gradually 
slope  at  the  rate  of  1  inch  to  7  feet  to  the  sill  of  the  back  kitchen  door  at  m^ 
so  that  no  water  can  stand  in  any  part  of  these  floors;  and  hence,  when 
they  are  being  washed  with  a  mop  in  the  direction  of  the  slope  the  water 
will  readily  flow  towards  the  back  door. 

A  place  (or  wood  or  other  fuel,  or  for  a  pig  or  rabbits,  according  to  the 
taste  or  circumstances  of  the  occupant,  is  shown  at  n;  a  privy  at  o;  a  tank 
for  liquid  manure,  communicating  with  the  p?ivy,  at  p;  and  a  pit  for  ashes 
and  solid  manure  at  q.    Both  these  pits  may  have  movable  roofs. 

The  surface  of  the  yard  slopes  from  the  entrance  door  r,  to^  the  liquid 


mftmire  tank  ».  The  hack  kitchen  is  enterert  by  one  Ktep:  th«  tvirHoe  in 
front  at  r  IB  enltred  by  lliree  sleps,  Bnil  Ihe  doorofttie  porch  hj  a  hair-step. 

The  garden  is  only  partmlly  shown,  the  portion  omitied  being  a  paral- 
leloerHro  orgnfficienl  length  lo'conslitutethe  oonlenis  of  the  whole  croun'l 
■llolted  1o  Ihe  oiittaKB,  one-sixlh  of  an  acre,  It  is  Bunounded  by  a  hed»;e. 
v?hieh  msy  be  shown  arch  it  eolu  rally  to  give  an  appearance  of  design  and 
taite  on  the  pntt  ot  llie  oceiipent. 

The  slope  odbe  terrace  may  be  covered  with  grass  or  flowers,  "tra«- 
berries  or  ivy.  The  narrow  border  next  Ihe  hedge  may  be  planted  with 
flowers, and  the  larger compartmenis  in  Tront  of  the  porch  wiihgoosetierrieK, 
raspberries, currants,  and  liwarf  apples.  The  culinary  crops  are  suppoaeJ  lo 
be  RFQwn  in  Ihe  back  compartment,  only  a  portion  of  which  is  shown  at  w. 

A  It,  is  the  elevation  of  the  IVtmt  hedge. 

CD.n  pait  of  Ihe  side  hedee. 

EF.  a  section  »n  the  dotied  tine  EF.  lo  a  double  scale. 

GH,a.  section  on  the  dotted  line  O  H. 

The  upper  part  of  the  drawing  i»  an  isometrioal  view. 


9. — StaiemenloflkeReqvisiUsofColtayeATchUecture,fnii.C\jovoav, 

Eaq. 
"  The  essential  reqjdntei  of  a  comfortable  labourer's  collage  may  be  Ihua 
summed  up: — 

1.  The  collage  should  be  placed  alonicside  a  public  road,  as  being  more 
•heerful  than  a  solitary  situation;  and  in  order  Ihat  the  collaper  may 
enjoy  the  applause  of  ifie  pnblicwiien  he  has  his  garden  in  good  order  and 

2.  The  collage  should  be  so  placed  Ihal  the  sua  may  shine  on  every  side 
of  i(  every  day  Ihnm^houl  the  year,  when  he  is  visible.  For  thii  reason, 
the  front  of  the  coltn^e  can  only  be  parallel  to  the  public  road  in  the  case 
of  roads  in  Ihe  direction  of  north-easi,  snuth-west,  north-west,  and  south- 
east ;  in  all  other  cu«es  Ihe  front  must  be  placed  obliquely  lo  the  roail, 
which,  as  we  have  previously  shown,  is  greally  preferable  lo  having  the 
front  parallel  to  the  road. 

3.  Kvery  collage  ought  to  have  the  floor  elevated,  that  it  may  be  dry ; 
Ihe  walls  (loiihle  or  hollow,  or  battened,  or  not  less  than  eifEhleen  inches 
thick,  that  they  may  retain  heat ;  with  a  course  of  slate  or  flugslone,  or 
tiles  bedded  in  cement,  lii  inches  aboTC  the  surface,  to  prevent  the  riainf( 
of  damp;  ihe  roof  thick,  or  double,  lor  the  sake  of  warmth;  and  projeciinz 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  at  the  eaves,  in  order  to  keep  Ihe  walls  dry,  and 
lo  check  the  radiation  of  heat  from  their  exterior  surface. 

4.  In  general,  every  cotlage  ought  lo  be  two  stories  hi^h,  so  that  the 
sleeping- rooms  may  not  beon  Ihe  ground  floor;  and  Ihe  ground  floor  ought 
lo  be  from  six  inches  to  one  foot  above  the  outer  surface. 

5.  The  minimum  oF  accommodation  ought  to  he  a  kitchen  or  living-room. 
a  back  kitchen  cv  wash-house,  and  a.  pantry,  on  Ihe  t-round  floor,  with  lliree 
bed-rooms  over ;  or  two  rooms  and  a  wash-house  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
two  bed-rooraa  over. 

6.  Every  cottage,  including  its  garden,  yard,  &c.,  ought  lo  occupy  not 
leas  Ihati  one-sixlh  of  an  acre  ;  and  ihe  garden  ought  to  surround  the  cot- 
tage, or  al  all  events  to  extend  both  before  and  behind.  In  general,  there 
ought  to  be  a  front  garden  and  a  back  yard,  Ihe  lalter  beinic  entered  from 
Ihe  back  kitchen,  and  containing  a  privy,  liiju id-manure  tank,  place  for 
du*l  and  ashei,  and  place  for  fuel, 

7.  If  pracliuahle.  every  cottage  ought  lo  stand  singly,-nnd  Burroutidtd 
'    ""^gardBn,  or,   at  all  event*,   nnl   more  tlmn  twoi-oitsges  oiiitht  lo  be 

"4  turether.      Arooiig   olher   important   •rgumeiiis   in  favour  of  tins 
>  may  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  Ihe  only  one  by  which  llie  lun 
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can  shine  every  day  on  every  side  of  the  cottage.  When  cottasres  are  joined 
together  in  a  row,  unless  that  row  is  in  a  diagonal  direction,  with  reference 
to  a  south  and  north  line,  the  sun  will  shine  chiefly  on  one  side.  By  having 
cottages  singly  or  in  pairs,  they  may  always  be  placed  along  any  road  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  sun  may  shine  on  every  side  of  them,  provided  the 
point  be  given  up  of  having  the  front  parallel  to  the  road ;  a  point  which, 
m  our  opinion,  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
advantages  of  an  equal  diffusion  of  sunshine. 

8.  Every  cottage  ought  to  have  an  entrance-porch  for  con^aininir  the 
labourer's  tools,  and  into  which,  if  possible,  the  stairs  ought  to  open,  in 
order  that  the  bed-rooms  may  be  communicated  with  without  passing 
through  the  front  or  back  kitchen.  This,  in  the  case  of  sickness,  is  very 
desirable,  and  also  in  the  case  of  deaths,  as  the  remains  may  be  carried 
down  stairs  while  the  family  are  in  the  front  room. 

9.  The  door  to  the  front  kitchen  or  best  room  should  open  from  the  porch, 
and  not  from  the  back  kitchen,  which,  as  it  contains  the  cooking  utensils 
and  washing  apparatus,  can  never  be  fit  for  being  passed  through  by  ti 
stranger,  or  even  the  master  of  the  family,  where  proper  regard  is  had  by 
the  mistress  to  cleanliness  and  delicacy. 

10.  When  there  is  not  a  supply  of  clear  water  from  a  spring  adjoining 
the  cottage,  or  from  some  other  efficient  source,  then  there  ought  lo  be  a 
well  or  tank,  partly  under  the  floor  of  the  back  kitchen,  supplied  from  the 
roof,  with  a  pump  in  the  back  kitchen  for  drawing  it  up  for  use,  as  here- 
after described  in  detail.  The  advantages  of  having  the  tank  or  well  under 
the  back  kitchen  are,  that  it  will  secure  from  fri>st,  and  that  the  labour  of 
carrying;  water  will  be  avoided. 

11.  The  privy  should  always  be  separated  from  the  dwelling,  unless  it  is 
a  proper  water-closet,  with  a  soil-pipe  communicating  with  a  distant 
liquid-manure  tank  or  cesspool.  When  detached,  the  privy  should  be* 
over  or  adjoining  a  liquid-manure  tank,  in  which  a  straight  tube  from  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  ought  to  terminate ;  by  which  means  the  soil  basin  may 
always  be  kept  clean  by  pouring  down  the  common  slops  of  the  house. 
No  surface  being  left  from  which  smell  can  arise,  except  that  of  the  area 
of  the  pipe,  the  double  flap,  to  be  hereafter  described,  will  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  evaporation  from  this  small  surface,  and  also  ensure  a  dry  and 
clean  seat. 

12.  The  situation  of  the  liquid-manure  tank  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  that  of  the  filtered-water  tank  or  clear-water  well.  It  should  be 
covered  by  an  air-tight  cover  of  flagstone,  and  have  a  narrow  well  adjoin- 
ing, into  which  the  liquid  should  filter  through  a  grating,  so  as  to  b« 
pumped  up  or  taken  away  without  grosser  impurities,  and  in  this  state 
applied  to  the  soil  about  growing  crops. 

13.  In  general,  proprietors  ought  not  to  entrust  the  erection  of  labourers' 
cottages  on  their  estates  to  the  farmers,  as  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  practice 
that  so  many  wretched  hovels  exist  in  the  best-cultivated  districts  of  Scot- 
land and  in  Northumberland. 

14.  No  landed  proprietor,  as  we  think,  ought  to  charge  more  for  the  land 
on  which  cottages  are  built  than  he  would  receive  for  it  from  a  farmer,  if 
let  as  part  of  a  farm ;  and  no  more  rent  ought  to  be  charged  for  the  cost  of 
building  the  cottage  and  enclosing  the  garden  than  the  same  sum  would 
yield  if  invested  in  land,  or,  at  all  events,  not  more  than  can  be  obtained  by 
government  securities. 

15.  Most  of  these  conditions  are  laid  down  on  the  supposition  that  the 
intended  builder  of  the  cottage  is  actuated  more  by  feehngs  of  human  sjrm- 
pathy  than  by  a  desire  to  make  money;  and  hence  they  are  addressed  to 
the  wealthy,  and  especially  to  the  proprietors  of  land  and  extensive  manu- 
factories or  mines. 

The  following  is  the  view  of  a  double  mechanic's  cottage,  from  Mr. 
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I.onilon'i  eollection,  similiir  to  the  ngiicullural  ialiourer'a  model  coIlKgc,  of 
which  &  view  hms  already  been  given. 


I 


Besides  11ie  delniU  of  conslructian,  such  ss  nre  exemplified  in  tbe  report, 
ihat  Appear  desetvineiof  allenlion,  there  are  delails  in  the  furnilure  ol' cot- 
tages, anil  particular  deKcriptiona  of  luimltire  by  which  it  appears  that 
much  improvement  may  be  effected.  Fur  example,  an  intporl<in(  impri  ve- 
menl  in  the  box  bedsteidt  used  in  Bcolcli  cutlages  has  Iweii  su^Rested  hy 
Dr-  Wilson,  of  Kelao.  11  consists  of  a  curlaiiwod  and  curtains,  wliici) 
may  be  drawn  oal  about  three  feel  from  the  front  ol  the  bed,  so  aa  to  form 
tutlicient  apace  between  the  curtain  and  the  bed  lo  serve  a^t  a  dressins- 
loum.  ll  is  oliserved  by  Mr.  Loudon,  that  some  of  Ihe  I.eith  and  London 
steBmera  hud  the  berths  in  ihe  ladies'  cabins  fitted  up  in  this  mod«  some 
years  aeo ;  nnd  il  is  a  principle  applicable,  and.  it  is  unnecessary  to  aay, 
necessary  for  Ihe  preservation  of  decency  in  double-bedded  rooms,  as  well 
as  in  those  cottages  where  Ihe  box  bedstead  is  used.  The  rollowing  Is  k 
copy  of  the  plan  of  the  improvement  given  by  Mr.  Ixiudori. 


Another  part  of  Dr.  Wilson's  improvements  in  these  beds  consiatB  »r  | 
the  hineinfr  a  part  of  the  roof  of  the  bed,  so  that  it  may  be  opened  like  a 
trnp-doDT  at  pleasure  for  vrntiintion,  and  the  hineing  oi'ihe  boards  at  the 
foot  nnd  at  the  back  for  Ihe  same  object,  and  forgiving  access  to  a  medical 
altendnnt.  Mr.  l^ndon  expressea  a  hope  thnt  these  improvementK  form 
one  step  lo  urttinj;  rid  of  box  bedsteads  altocether.  The^  ar«  noliced  here 
as  exemplifications  of  the  moral  ends  which  may  be  yarned  in  structural 
arrangements,  which  incur  inccnsidcrKblt  expense,  and  only  a  little  care  at 
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the  oulset.  Other  detailed  improvement*  may  be  made  ■ubserrienl  to 
Rtniclural  eronomj.  The  rollowin?  is  an  exemplification  Ihu*  deicribed 
*  Mr.  Loudon : — "  It  is  a  matter  or  nome  difficulty,  in  small  coltagea,  to 
ce  the  shutters  to  the  ninilows  on  the  ground  floor  in  inch  a  manner  ai 
10  answer  the  purpose,  and  y.  t  be  out  or  the  way.  The  roUovring  plan  has 
been  adopted  in  some  buildini;s  of  that  description,  which  have  l>Mn  latelj 
erected.  The  shutters  are  hung  on  hinges  in  such  a  manner  as  to  foil  down 
into  a  recess  below  the  window  during  the  daf-time;  and  consequently 
they  are  qviite  out  of  the  way  nhen  not  wanted  for  shutting  up  the  house, 
or  for  temporary  purposes.  The  idea  suggested  itself  that  shutters  bs 
occasionally  used  as  a  table  or  ironing-board ;  and  to  effect  this  end,  two 
movable  bars  as  supports  were  let  into  mortices  in  the  floor,  and  msde  lo 
a'jut  against  similar  morlices  made  in  the  ledges  on  the  under  side  of  the 
shutters.  The  two  cornices  were  slightly  rounded,  and  the  upper  surface 
was  left  plain  wiltuut  paint.  Two  swing  iron  or  wooden  brackets  might 
be  used  instead  of  the  wooden  bars,  as  they  could  be  folded  back  into  the 
recess  also. 
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11. — Tables  of  the  Expense  of  building  Cottages^  and  Repairs^  in  England 

and  Scotland. 


Cost  of 

Beut  of  Cottages.                           | 
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1 
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3. 
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l2.—Eiaminalion  of  lite  Rbv.  Thomas  Whatki.et,  Cookhtim,  Berkt, 
on  Collev/e  Aliotmenli,  and  the  ktepimj  of  Pigs  by  Catttujers. 

It  appean  thul  h  ^reat  part  of  the  laml  of  your  p-iriiih  ii  cammor.,  and 
iba.1  a  porli'in  of  the  populalion  borders  upon  the  cominon.  Whut  is  the 
■tale  of  that  population  US  comiMred  Viih  lh>il  whiuh  is  too  far  remuved 
from  tlie  commons  to  enjoy  suy  of  their  privileges? — The  persons  who  live 
in  the  immediate  nei^hlKxirhooJ  uf  the  commons  are  evidently  much  poorer 
than  UiD^e  who  live  at  a,  disUnte. 

To  what  do  you  attributt;  this? — ^I  attribute  il  to  their  depending  upoa 
a  precarious  nnd  uncerfain  income;  and  I  am  sure,  from  ailltie  observation 
I  have  been  able  to  make,  that  a  poor  man's  best  lubsistence  will  altvay* 
depend  upon  constant  work  ftnd  good  waives,  and  that  he  never  works  for 
BO  bad  a  roaster  as  when  he  works  for  himself.  And  all  employments, 
sucli  as  attending  sheep,  geeae,  Sec,  beside*  the  precarious  nature  ni  the 
return  made  by  them,  usually  impair  his  habils  of  steady  and  palient  in- 
duslry,  and  frequently  (five  bim  a  lum  for  poaching  and  pilfering,  and 
engender  other  irregular  and  demoralizing  habits. 

But  may  not  the  children  of  the  follaeer,  while  he  is  engaged  in  steady 
and  paLieiil  industry,  be  usefully  and  profitably  employed  in  taking  care 
of  a  pit:  or  geese  on  the  common  ? — No.  The  reason  Which  applies  agnlnst 
the  father  doin?  so,  namely.  Ihe  bud  desultory  habits  engendered,  applies 
with  grealer  force  ngiiinst  the  children  doing  so.  It  they  are  old  enoueh 
to  be  able  to  attend  to  these  things,  they  are  usually  old  enough  tii  be 
employed  in  some  rural  occupation  for  which  wages  would  be  earned. 
Many  mistakes  are 'prevalent  with  respect  to  the  profits  from  keeping 
COMis,  sheep,  geese,  pigs,  &c,  for  I  do  not  believe  thai  any  of  these  are 
really  proGtuble;  and  thuiigh  I  am  ulnd  to  see  a  pig  ss  an  appendage  to  a 
cottage  (if  the  cottager's  emploier  has  nort'oson  to  be  surry),  because  thu 
pig  serves  as  a  sort  of  savings' bank  to  the  labuurer;  for  il  Ihe  labourer 
had  not  the  animal,  he  would  not  put  by,  and  out  of  his  reach,  from  day 
to  day,  Ihe  money  which  the  pig  costs  him  in  fatting  i  yet  it  is  notorious 
tlial  a  litbouriog  man  pays  more  dearly  lor  his  bacon  than  he  would  do  if 
he  purchased  It  ready  prepared  to  his  liand.*     Nor  would  he  be  the  better 

*  Mr.  Terry,  who  is  n  very  giteatjre  former  in  Cookhrnn,  utiil  wai  present  iluriag 
this  ia4uiTy,eipl*ined  thtj,  and,  in  earrulnralion  of  Mr.  Wlulelry's  evidence  an  thi* 
point,  slat^  that  he,  un  farmer,  coulJ  not  mftke  any  piofit  bygrawiogjngs  beyoad 
a  ceitaiu  nie.  The  only  adiuotiige  which  lie  hiul  Rom  keeping  tltem  vat  iu  uiiiig 
them  to  collect  the  refiue  com,  which  would  otheiwiH  be  tnidJeii  uoder  foot  at  Itw 
bun-duaf  and  rendered  lunnarkelable ;  the  oRiee  of  the  pigwa*  to  gHtlief  tip  this 
TcfuH!,  and  caaT«rt  il  into  a  moiketiible  commodily.  purlc  To  fal  the  pigs  bcyood 
a  certain  siie  te^uired  more  than  tlie  refuse  of  the  larm-yaid ;  and,  thenlffc,  Would 
not  pay  tlie  farmer.  It  wai,  tlreiefoip,  the  practice  of  Ihe  rormen  to  soil  the  pi;;!  Iu 
tlie  iiiiHhii,  who  were  enabled  to  fit  them  on  onollier  dcscnptioD  of  lefiiw.  New  if 
the  labouring  man  kept  n  pig,  u  he  hud  no  farm-yard,  and  no  lefusv  to  ftocd  it  with, 
he  mint  rithi-i  buy  the  food  or  iteal  it  If  be  were  honest  and  bought  ttie  toud,  his 
pork  would,  as  Mr.  Whaleley  liai  staled,  cost  much  more  than  he  could  buy  it  for. 
A  pig  could  only  tw  kept  on  the  jTuduce  of  kiich  a  piece  of  land  as  a  labourer  conld 
n^  well  cultivate  whilst  he  aneniUd  to  hit  other  dtiliei.  lathisilale  of  Ihiiigi,  the 
templalion  to  pdfer  fur  the  Kuppoit  of  the  [u  wo*  couuderiibla.  Otiier  wilnensn 
iocidaiilally  conoboritted  lliis  ilatement,  and  1  found  that  with  many  (armeis  tbe 
circumstance  uf  a  labouring  man  having  a  pig  woa  on  objection  to  giving  him 
employmen'.  The  Rev.  Ur.  Faithful.ofHatlield,  Hits,  *taied,  as  the  mult  ofhia 
olceivaliun,  that  the  keeping  of  pigi  was  decidedly  sM  pruSlabte  to  cutlageis ;  and 
lucfa  was  the  (vmptaliuD  lo  ^teat  which  their  |W(S(SiiaD  of  pigs  CRatt^d.  that  he  bad 
Icniiwu  a  laluurer,  who  hod  a  pii;  giren  to  him,  to  Meal  fioin  the  donor  Ibc  woihI  lo 
make  its  sty,  Ihe  itraw  to  tiller  it,  and  the  food  lo  fved  it>  The  fanner*  lidtculed 
the  jircvalenl  ulatenieots  a>  to  the  nnill  coti  at  which  pig*  could  be  kept, — ilale- 
ments  eummonly  made  lo  llie  gently  by  roguish  ruiliu,  who  pruSlcd  by  tbeie  delu- 
sion); a  pig  was  not  aecommudatiog  enough  tu  IktleD  on  leu  for  the  cottager  than 
for  tiK  farmer.  A  fiiend. 
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elotb^  or  cheNper  shod  ithe  took  the  apemlinn  of  the  Manchealer  wesTcr 
or  \\w  NuMiniitiBin  ihoemiker  inio  his  own  hrniUs. 

But  mny  not  a  labourer  dltend  to  the  maiiBi;ement  of  pi^s  or  cdws  adn 
the  hours  orwnrk  ?— I  think  not,  because  R  good  labourer  uiuallf  worki 
by  the  great,  nnd  hu  done  a«  much  as  hU  tirength  will  allow  when  he  re* 
turns  home  ;  and  became  nolhinj;  is  gained  by  feeding  cattle  upon  coc 
raons,  where  lh«  cattle  have  nolhinz  else  to  depend  upon.  The  very  woi 
Iil«ster  a  poor  man  can  work  for  is  himself. 

You  say  that  the  reason  which  applies  aftsinst  the  father  attendini;  ta 
pigs,  Re««e.  &c..  on  commons,  applies  ei^ually  against  the  children  beiti( 
SIS  '-  9:  Ihe  idln  habits  engendered ;  and  that  if  they  are  old  enough  to  b« 
able  lo  attend  to  these  things  they  are  usually  old  enough  to  be  employed 
in  some  rural  accupniion,  for  which  waees  would  be  earned.  Now  would 
not  (lie  children  be  employed  by  farmers  in  the  same  sort  of  labour,  namely^ 
in  looking  after  cxttle ;  and  if  go,  why  is  it  that  the  care  of  cattle  on  the 
common  for  ihe  other  is  worse  or  more  demoralising  than  the  care  of  th« 
samesortof  things  for  the  farmer?— 1  conceive  ttiat  I  have  answered  this 
question  before.  Ifa  farmer  sends  his  pi^s  or  other  cattle  into  open  fieljl 
or  commons,  and  requires  the  assistance  of  a  child  to  wafch  them,  they  ara 
lurnei)  out  only  for  a  change,  but  are  never  in  this  part  of  the  country  kept 
upon  the  commons, 

Do  you  think  ailolments  of  land  to  the  labourer  bene8cial ;  and  if  so^ 
what  quantity  may  be  usefully  occupied  by  him  ? — I  do  not  think  atlol- 
menls  of  land  lo  the  poor  beneficial.  I  had  rather  see  the  atlotmenla 
gather«d  into  one  large  one,  a  farm,  and  the  labouring  man  cmploy(<d  at 
good  wages,  by  a  nu peri nt end ent  manaeins  the  whole  at  his  own  risk  and 
for  his  own  interest,  va  the  share  to  which  his  undivided  and  greater  atten- 
tion and  anxiety  justly  entitle  bim.  that  is.  by  a  thriving  farmer.  The  poor 
man  mus'  be  a  poor  master,  and  he  hod  better  serve  a  rich  one. 

What  do  you  believe  would  bo  the  consequence  of  too  large  Bllotmenti 
of  land  btin?  made  In  Ihe  labourers? — That  Ihe  poor  man  could  not  cul- 
tivate it.  The  wealth  of  his  employer  is  the  poor  man')  safeguard  against 
want.  I  a|)prove  of  the  practice  or  a  benevolent  fanner  in  my  parish,  who 
is  accustomed  to  give  to  his  labourers  a  headland  of  his  firld  as  a  bonus  to 
industry.  He  sayt  he  will  make  it  worth  Ihe  while  of  his  labourers  to  bft 
honest  and  ddigent  towards  him,  by  letting  them  feel  that  they  will  have  a 
auilable  return  from  him.  If  what  are  colled  "ample  allotmenia'*  art 
given,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  wholesale  almsgiving,  attended  wilb 
more  than  the  usual  mischiefs  attendant  upon  most  almsgiving.  The  or- 
chanl  and  garden  tufore  me  might,  if  cut  up  into  allotments,  serve  for  six 

At<i>iiid,whu  writes  frum  W(itsluie,obserres,—"  I  cDDnul  make  out  «hu  11  is  that 
doa>  Cstten  [ngito  a  pruGt.  1  ;ukeil  a  biewer  theollierOay  if,  wiih  lii>  K">iiu>hedid 
nut  iDiike  it  answer ;  aud  he  told  me  that,  on  Ihe  contrary,  he  was  always  out 
pocket,  and  only  kept  a  pig  for  the  |Jeasure  of  eating  his  own  pork,     '  Piiiale  u 
viiluals,'  he  ailded,  *  rued  Iben  pies  with  what  ihoiild  rather  be  called  spoilt  malt 
than  giaiui.     I  conoat  sO'utd  to  du  that;  I  muit  gel  out  all  the  g^odneia  for 
beet,  and  Uien  there  is  not  sufficient  nutiiment  lelt  to  fatten  without  the  addilioi 
thing!  which  1  must  piirchaiu.'     It  is  nut  ualikely  that  many  penons.  whu  fancied 
they  kept  pi|(*  lo  apio&t.have  fed  them  on  this 'spa ill  malt,'  in  i){iiorBa(»  that  tb^ 
irerv.  In  fact,  givlo);  theii  swIde  valualile  beer  iaateail  of  retuse  giaiui." 

A  gentlemaD,  S]iealung  ef  such  appeadiigea  lu  labourerii'  tenemeiiis  in  a  maauCac- 
turiug  district,  stales, — ''  Formerly  mu it  of  out  hiiuseihad  them,  hut  they  are  lerii' ' 
thiu)^  fuc  geltlnj{  out  of  i«|iair,  aod  we  ure  pulling  them  down  a  irood  iIi'bI,  i 
cieanu);  Ihe  ground;  for  I  know,  from  intelligent,  clear-headed  workmen,  that  tha 
maauracturing  famjhei  cannot  glow  their  park  nearty  so  cheap  as  lluy  can  buy  iL 
The  trade  in  bacon  is  quite  dilTerent  to  what  it  was  SO  or  30  ye*n  ago.  Now  it  is  a 
great  buunesi,  and  Ihe  quantity  at  Ibe  impro*ed  Irish  pi^s  liiuught  evea  into 
smaUith  coltsnes  it  very  Imge.  In  auch  riilages  where  yaril-room  is  not  VD<y  lug*> 
swill  aud  mauure  make  a  lerrible  ■link.  Only  lUeh  of  out  p»Opl<  kMp  pigs  as  ttava 
a  fondness  for  it,  and  as  a  sort  of  hobby,  hut  believing  that  it  doeif  not  pay." 
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famifieB  of  young  labourers,  It  may  be  all  very  well  to  say,  "  Take  these, 
my  siooA  ntun.  iinJ  be  happy;"  but  when,  in  Ihe  progress  of  population, 
there  arises  Tour  times  six  families  lo  be  fed  from  the  same  soil,  where  wii( 
theni.e  1  lie  happiness  of  the  Bllolmenls?  What,  1  submit,  are  small  farms 
but  ample  allotments,  and  what,  when  alripjied  of  romance,  is  found  by 
experience  to  be  the  luperior  condilion  and  power  of  produdion  of  the 
small  farmers?  Are  Ihey  not,  even  where  they  farm  their  own  lands, 
almost  universally  failing  (like  the  small  manufacturers  against  the  lar^e 
ones)  in  compeiilion  befrire  the  more  scientific  management,  economy  of 
lahuur,  and  more  powerful  application  of  capital  of  Ihclarge  farmer.  What 
is  ail  Ireland  but  a  country  of  cotlaije  allotment*;  and  what  is  there  in 
that  theatre  of  disorder  and  « retched ness  that  should  induue  the  benevolent 
(or  those  who  may  have  in  their  eyes  the  immediate  temptation  of  Irinh 
rents)  lo  make  trial  of  any  such  system  in  England  ?  Are  the  cottiers  who 
possess  the  fee-simple,  ihe  small  freeholders  of  Ireland,  in  a  luperior 
condilion  by  virtue  of  their  allotments? — Many  of  the  promoters  of  allot- 
ments doiibilesf  intend  well,  and  act  upon  the  evidence  of  immediate 
benefits  and  satisfaction  derived  from  them;  so,  probably, did  the  original 
promoters  of  the  bread-money,  scales,  and  the  allowance  system,  labour 
rate<i,  and  the  train  of  corrupting  palliatives  ? 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  experiments  in  what  i« 
termed  spade  husbandry? — I  have  never  seen  spade  husbandry;  but  I 
should  wish  tu  see  it  universally  adopted,  if  the  adaption  of  it  would 
add  wealth  to  the  farmer,  for  in  that  case  it  could  not  fail  to  benefit  the 
labourer. 

It  is  said  that  farmers  ou^ht  to  take  the  single  agricultural  labourers 
intolheir  hoivses,  and  preside  at  Ihe  labourers' tables  s.^  formerly;  what 
is  y 01! r  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  recurring  to  the  old  system  ?  — 
Those  who  s.iy  so  are  very  ill  formed  upon  the  sulijecl.  Farmers,  who 
were  (in  manners,  wealth,  and  education)  but  very  little  better  tnan  their 
own  l.ibourers,  might  formerly,  with  comfort  to  themselves  and  advantage 
to  their  men,  receive  their  carters  into  their  family,  and  dine  at  Iheir  table 
with  them;  but  the  habits  of  those  times  are  gone  for  ever. 

I)o  you  Ihink  the  enclosures  of  such  parishes  as  Cookham  beneficial  lo 
the  poor? — Yes  I  do,  inasmuch  as  they  extend  the  demand  for  the  poor 
man's  only  marketable  commodity— his  labour. 

[Every  position  stated  in  this  cxamlnBtian  with  relation  to  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  theory  of  small  farm  allotments,  and  of  ilie  pig  and 
cow  tlieoriei,  was  corruboratcd  hy  a  large  mass  of  evidence  from  every 
part  of  Ihe  country,  where  they  had  been,  for  any  length  of  time,  in 
operation. — E.  C] 


13. — Arrangement  of  Pubik  If  ath  in  Towns  ;  Plan  of  the  Arboretum 
at  Derby,  laid  out  by  J.  C.  LoODOii,  Esq. 

IVhbn  it  appeared  that  a  general  botanic  garden  would  be  too  expensive, 
both  to  create  and  tj  keep  up  ;  that  a  mere  compositionof  trees  and  shrul)i 
with  turf,  in  Ihe  manner  of  a  common  pleasure-ground,  would  t>ecorae  insipid 
after  bein^  seen  two  or  three  times;  and,  in  short,  that  the  most  suitable 
kind  of  public  garden,  for  all  the  circumstances  included  in  the  above  data, 
was  an  arboretum,  or  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  foreign  Hnd  indigenous, 
which  would  endure  the  open  air  in  Ihe  chmale  of  Derby.'wilh  the  nami-s 
placed  to  each.  Such  a  collection  will  have  all  the  ordmary  bciiiiiics  of  a 
ple.isu  re- ground  viewed  as  a  whole;  and  yet,  fromno  tree  or  shrub  occurring 
twiue  in  the  whole  collection,  and  trom  the  name  of  every  tree  and  sliruB 
being  placed  against  it,  an  inducement  is  htid  out  for  those  who  walk  in 
the  garden  (o  take  an  interest  in  the  name  and  Imtory  of  each  speaes,  its 
_     [1.]  2  E 
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uieii  in  thii  country  or  in  oilier  counlrie*.  it«  appEHianceat  diflercni  setM 
of  Ihfl  yenr.  and  ihe  v»riini»  itssoi:i>tion«  connecled  wilh  il. 

A  sitnilBr  intere«t  mighl  no  doubt  have  been  cretled  by  a  cnllectioi 
herhkcvou*  pUintii;  but  thi>  co!leeli(in,  to  be  efftctive  in  such  a.  tp: 
ground,  raust  b»ve  amoitnted  to  al  leiul  SOOU  specie* :   and  to  form  si 
colUctioa.  "lid  keep  it  up.  would  bavc  been  much  more  expensive 
formine  the  most  complete  colleclion  of  trees  and  shrubs  thM  ciin  atpr 
be  mnde  in  Britain.    It  is  Tiirther  to  be  observed  re»]ieolin^  a  coUeclio 
herbactoui  pUnls,  ihat  it  would  have  presented  no  beauty  or  intereat «' 
fver  during  the  winter  season  ;  whereas,  among  trees  ftnd  Bhrubn. 
allihc  evergreen  kinds,  which  are  more  beautiful  in  winter  that 
while  the  deciduous  kinds,  at  Ih  it  season,  nhow  an  endless  varivty  in  int 
ramification  uf  their  branches  anU  spray,  the  colour  of  their  bark,  and  the 
culour  and  form  of  Iheir  buda.      Add  al^o,  that  Ireai  and  shrubs,  and 
especially  evergreens,  give  shrlter  and  encouragement  to  singin^btrda,  to 
which  herbaceous  plants  ofTer  little  or  no  atielter  or  fuod,  ^™ 

There  are  yet  other  arguments  in  fnVDUrof  trees  and  shrubs  for  ft  g 
of  recreation,  which  are  worth  notice.    Herbaceous  plants  are  low,  a 
and  to  have  any  eiftcl  must  he  numerous;  while  lo  auquire  (heir  ni 
and  look  into  their  beauties,  persons  walking  in  the  garden  must  stand  at 
and  stoop  down,  which,  when  repeated  several  times,  would  soon,  instead  ol 
a  reerention,  become  very  fatiguing.      Now  trees  and  shrubs  are  lanjr 
objects,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  Ihero  the  twauty  of  which  xoAy  nol  b» 
seen  and  enjoyed  by  the  spectator  while  he  is  walking  past  it,  and  wiilit  ' 
stsnding  still  at  all. 

A  glance  at  the  plan,  ^g.  1,  in  p.  6.  will  show  that  I  hnve  provided  I 
ereat  an  extent  of  gravel-walk  as  the  iipacc  wouM  admifof  i  the  total  len)^ 
including  the  walk  round  the  flower-garden, exceeding  a  mile.  There  i' 
slraigiil  brond  walk  in  the  centre,  as  a  mam  feature  from  the  pnndpal 
entrance ;  an  intersecting  broad  and  straight  walk  to  form  a  centre  to  the 
garden,  and  to  constitute  a  [:oint  of  radiation  to  all  llie  iilher  walks  ;  nnd 
there  is  a  winding  walk  surrounding  the  whole.  As  a  atraighl  walk  without 
a  lenninaiini;olijectis  felt  to  be  deficient  in  mpaning,  a  statute  on  a  pede 
is  proposed  for  the  radiating  cen'ie  i.  in  Jig.  2  ;  a  pedestal  wilh  ft  vi 
urn.  or  olher  object,  for  the  lecond  circle  in  the  straii;bt  walk,  ^f.  3,~J 
.  while  the  pHvilions/^.  3,  farm  terminating  objects  lo  Ihcbroad  cross  wi 

As  a  terminal  object  eives  meaning  lo  a  slrai);ht  walk  leading  |o  it,  si 
is  only  by  creating  ariillcial  obstructions  that  meaning  can  Lm:  givea  t_ 
winding  walk  over  a  flat  surface.  These  olistructions  may  either  be  ineuufl 
lies  in  the  £;rr>und,or  (he  occurrence  of  trees  or  shrnhi  in  the  lioe  whi^U 
walk  would  otherwise  have  taken,  st  as  lo  force  it  lo  l)end  out  of  that  Ihi. 
Both  these  resources  have  been  emplnyed  in  laying  down  the  diniotion  of 
the  surroundins;  walk,  though  its  deviation  from  a  utraighl  line  haa  chiefly 
l.icen  made  in  conformity  with  the  varying  position  of  the  trees  in  the  l)elt 
already  existing.  This  bell,  and  also  the  lieea  In  the  flower -sard  en,  a' 
other  parts  of  the  plan,  which  were  lliere  previously  to  eommencing  o 
tions,  and  which  are  left  conformably  to  Mr.  Sirutt's  instruct  ions,  are  ahSf 
m  the  plan.y^.  4,  p.  Ih.  The  point  of  junction  of  one  walk  with  anothsr 
always  noticeable  in  an  artistical  poiiil  of  view,  and  affbtds  an  excuae  || 
putting  down  sculptural  or  other  ornamental  objircts  at  these  points. 
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14.— Boards  nf  Health  : — RepnrC  on  the  labours  of  the  "  Conieil  de 
SalubrUe  "  of  Paris,  from  1829  lo  1839.     By  M.  Treduchit. 

Berore  the  revolution  of  1789,  M.  Lenoir,  one  of  the  latt  lieutenants  of 
police  of  that  period,  ami  one  of  those  who  most  particularly  occupied 
Ihemielves  with  the  health  of  the  city  of  Parts,  consulted  on  queitjons  of 
health  and  salubrity  Ino  men,  Pia  and  Cadet  de  yaux,  both  o[  them 
apotheciiriea ;  Ihe  last  had  the  title  of  inipeclor-general :  it  wav  to  Uim  tliat 
all  mailers  ct  health  weie  habllually  referred.  I^^ater,  on  Ihe  institution  or 
the  prefecT  of  police,  in  wliose  hands  was  vested  all  that  related  lo  salubrity 
and  the  pubhc  health,  this  magistrate  consulted  sometimes  a  physician. 
S'lmelime^  a  chemist,  sometimra  a  veterinary  surgeon,  accorillni;  lo  Ihe 
nature  of  the  case  upon  which  he  had  to  determine. 

This  state  o(  things  presented  inconveniences  so  much  Ihe  more  serious 
that  llie  number  of  affairs  increasing  everyday,  demanded  more  unity  in 
the  reporls,  and  more  activity  in  the  lubours.  It  was  then  thai  Ihe  necessity 
was  felt  of  establiitluDs  a  permanent  cotincil.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Ihe 
'■CoiiwilJeSaliibritf,"insiituledbylhe  prefect  of  police,  Dubois,  the  61h  of 
July,  IS02.  It  was  composed  of  four  members, — Deyeux,  PHrmenlier, 
Huxard.  senior,  and  Cndel-Gassi court.  In  1N03,  M.  Thouret  was  called  to 
the  council;  afterwards,  in  IS07,  Lcroux  and  Dupuylren;  in  IBID,  M. 
Parisel  replaced  At.  Thuuiet,  and  it  was  at  the  same  (wriod  that  Ihe  nomi- 
nation of  Doctor  Petit  took  place.  From  thai  time  the  men  of  the  K'^aiest 
consideration  sought  lo  have  a  part  in  Ihe  labouia  of  the  "C'onseil  de 
Salubril6."  Thui  we  see  enter  successively  M.  d'Arcet  in  1813;  M.  Marc 
in  leiS;  M.  Beraritin  iai7;  Ihe  engineer  Glrard,  and  Huiard,  junior,  in 
1619;  Pelletier  and  Jueein  1S21 ;  Id.  Gautler  de  Claubry  and  M.  Parent 
Ducliutelet  in  18-2S ;  MM,  Adek>n,  Andral .junior,  Barriisl,  and  Lsbarraque, 
in  IB38:  Doctor  Esquirol id  I6;i9,  Thegreaterparloftheaemenno  longer 
exist.  Deyeux,  Parmeniii^r,  Huiard,  senior,  Cadel-Gassicourl,  Thomet. 
Leroux.  Dupuylren,  Marc.  Glrard,  Parent-Ducb3telet,  Uarruel,  Esquiral, 
are  no  longer  there  lo  direct  the  labours  of  the  council,  lo  contribute  their 
looi;  experience  and  i ml etati gable  activity  ;  but  their  labours  remain  lo  us, 
and  we  c^n  at  least  draw  from  them  useful  instructions,  and  slill  enlighten 
ourselves  by  their  valuable  opinion!!. 

TIius,  and  with  the  view  lo  preserve  these  precious  traditions,  which 
maintain  in  the  council  an  unity  of  design  so  remaTkable,  the  administration 
decided  from  Ihe  commencement  that  Iheir  general  rrports  should  Im 
printed. 

This  publication,  which  slopped  in  1828,  ami  of  which  the  continuance 
was  greatly  desired,  has  just  been  resumed  by  the  orders  of  M.  Gabriel 
Delesserl,  prefect  of  police. 

This  collection,  which  is  of  such  general  interest,  embraces  Iherefore  a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years. 

Perhapi  we  are  lo  congratulate  ourselves  on  Ihe  delay  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  publication  of  these  reports.  In  going  over  these  ten  years  it 
becomes  more  easy  to  follow  the  council  m  the  progressive  march  of  their 
liibours,  to  perceive  that  ihey  were  all  based  upon  a  uniform  and  constant 
jurisprudence;  that  Ihey  had  no  other  end  than  the  preservation  of  Ihe 
public  health,  the  well-devised  interest  of  property  and  industry.  On  this 
account  ne  have  slwajs  thought  that  besides  the  annual  reports,  tx- 
tiemriy  useful  in  other  respects,  but  confined  within  too  narrow  a  circle, 
ii  would  be  well  to  publish  every  ten  years  a  summary,  which,  retracing 
v  hai  hxd  been  done  in  that  loni;  period,  should  offer  a  wide  Geld  of  study 
both  lo  governors  and  governed. 

Since  182!)  the  reporis  addressed  lo  the  administration,  on  Ihe  numerous 
quesliiiiis  Hhich  it  submitted  lo  the  council,  amount  to  4431.  But  Itiat  of 
»  hich  there  remninii  no  trace  are  the  ex]  eiimenls,  often  even  the  prelimi- 
nary reports,  the  trips,  and  sometimet  the  journeys,  which  eaih  of  Ihusc 
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report!!  rendered  necesmry ;  labours  of  vliioh  the  report  ia  only  •  J 
mH(]',  and  which  iiipart  tuoh  great  authority  to  the  demsipni 

The«e  deoiiion*  reUte  to  Ihree  RreAt  divisions,— A^CA,  mi/m^ 
iiiduflry.  Under  health  an  oluseJ.  among  other  thingi.  the  i 
on  the  adulteration  nf  food,  on  tha  vesidi  us«d  in  ite  prep«riilion. 
precAulioni  to  be  taken  with  reipeot  to  the  veueli  and  utcniils  of  copper. 
regard  being  had  to  the  «««•  for  whioli  they  are  employed;  Ihi?  i-\ptn- 
m«nlg  on  the  adutternlioti  ol'iaK*.  on  the  adulteration  of  bread  and  of 
Hour  l>y  difiVrent  RUbaianoes,  on  the  poisonoui  lubslaneeit  emi>lo}ed  \a 
colour  bon I )on<,  liniieurt,  Etc. ;  the  exnminittion  of  the  methodi  ernployrd  in 
preparing  pnrlT^,  Ine  examination  of  Ihe  water  lueii  for  drink ;  the  adul- 
levatioii  or  Ihe  flours  of  linaeed  and  muatard  ;  the  u«e  o(  meat  of  aninuli 
who  had  died  ofdiKiue;  Ihe  reaearoheg  into  Ihe  iilubnly  of  dweltingi. 
Tlieliead  oF  «a/u^Vy  compriaes  the  analomianl  theatres,  their  eonstni»»  , 
lion,  the  means  of  remeilyin);  ttw  causes  of  (lie  unheallhineas  which  Ihi 
eilablishment«  present  i  the  disuharge  of  sulphurous  waters  team  Ihe  I>uU 
baih*,  the  utility  of  street  fountains,  the  inspection  of  barracks,  and  ig 
Banitary  measures  to  whioh  Ihey  nhould  he  Biihjeot ;  the  improvements  tr' 
be  made  in  the  firCs  of  Ihe  estahlishmeuti  which  employ  coals;  the  ir- 
mnKemeiits  to  be  made  for  the  deposit  of  filth  in  the  rural  district*  ;  th» 
punllcHtion  of  sewers;  the  supply  of  wnler  for  domestic  and  indiitlriil 
purpoEes ;  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  exhumations ;  the  exammi 
en t  contrivances  to  empty  privian.  Ihe  ameliorations  lo  t>e  introduced  t| 
this  portion  of  service ;  the  wholesometieis  of  Ihe  markels.  the  i  , 
of  pilaoni.  The  reports  which  relate  to  induatry  principally  treat ' of  fl 
conslriiclion  of  slaughter- ho  uses  :  the  condensation  of  ihe  gas  and  v 
resiilline  from  iho  reflning  of  melais ;  the  fabricalioo,  preservation,  and 
■ale  of  fulminating;  and  lucifer  mslohes;  Ihe  precautions  to  be  taken  in 
the  eimUruolion  of  ftilminnling  powder-mills,  and  in  the  manipulation  ol 
the  substances  employed  there ;  the  messurrs  lo  be  taken  for  the  uonvej'- 
ance  of  the  fulminate  of  mercury;  the  reiearuties  into  the  employment  iif 
bitumens,  and  Ihe  conditions  lo  be  preseribed  lo  (he  makers ;  the  luakin; 
wax-L'andles ;  the  conditions  to  he  imponed  on  cal-giit  ractories  ;  ilie  tv- 
searches  on  the  fires  of  wash-houses,  anil  on  Ihe  neueisi'v  of  decomposing 
Ihe  soapy  water  to  prevent  pulrefaoliiin ;  the  sanitary  measures  npplieabk 
lo  white-lead  man u ractories,  and  the  researches  on  the  diseases  of  llie 
workmen;  the  propositions  of  classification  for  different  trader,  such  at 
Ihe  silk-hat  factories,  the  forges,  the  places  for  making  and  keeping  «iher| 
and  the  beating  of  carpets. 

Thus  health,  salubrity,  industry,  offer  to  Ihe  "  Conieil  de  8alubrit6  "  ft— 
vast  field  of  researches  and  investigations,  and  we  may  affirm  that  1her*|H 
no  question  relating  to  these  three  great  de|)artmvnl8  of  the  administrativV 
which  they  have  not  jirofoundly  meditated,  and  in  part  resolved.     If  notf  .. 
we  turn  lo  other  subjects  we  still  find  important  labours  which  toiioh  in 
several  points  on  the  difi'erent  matters  of  which  we  have  Just  spoken,  but 
which  have  not,  like  them,  a  speolnl  and  clearly-defined  charaot«r:  lucli 
are  Ihe  reports  on  epidemics  and  small-pox  ,'  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  or  combat  tliem;  the  i^zooliet  that  have  prevailed  at  diBew 
epochs  among  several  sjieciea  of  animals,  and  particularly  among  mlllcB " 
co«t;  the  BHle  of  huniis  Mith  glanders,  and  tlie  ros;uIaIjons  to  wliioh  U 
ahoLddbesiibjccI,  as  well  ns  other  enimalti  seised  with  con taeious  disc 
the  mcKEtires  to  be  taken  against  mad  Aogs,  and  tha  precautions  ii 
bites  IVom  theiie  auimali ;  the  modelling,  examination,  and  embalming  of 
corpies ;  the  aids  lo  be  Htforded  to  Ihe  drowned  and  suifocaleil ;  the  niea- 
■niea  to  he  taken  to  asuertain  the  number  of  these  sccidenls  as  well  as  of 
juloides !  the  oompilnti,<n  of  a  new  noingrnphlc  table  of  ihe  diseases  «.. 

"K  death  ;  Ihe  measures  lo  Iw  lakvn  to  prevent  flrc"  in  theatre*.  &:e.|j 
a  general  view  of  the  siilijects  upon  which  the  oounoU  hat  t) 
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called  to  giTe  their  opinion*.  It  now  remaiiiB  to  descrilie  the  ci  re  u  mala  noes 
vrhioh  demftnded  them,  *,nA  the  results  Ihey  have  produced. 

One  of  Ihe  nlijecrs  which  more  especially  engaged  the  care  oT  the 
council  wns  thai  of  bread.  Il  is  thv  thing,  it  is  true,  which  ma-^i  directly 
intervals  Ihe  nuople.  The  quality  ol  bread  inay  be  drleriomlrd  by  various 
ingredicnls.  Dui  no  one  cuuIJ  have  r>reseen  thai  noxiuussuhslances  would 
be  employed  trilh  Ihe  view.  □»tensibly  at  least,  of  improving  it.  Never- 
theless Ine  correctional  tribunal  ol'  Brussels  was  cbIIhI  upon  some  years 
since  to  try  some  bakers  brought  before  it  nnitcr  a  charge  of  selling  bread 
adulterated  will)  noxious  lubslancee.  On  the  occasion  of  this  liisl  the 
prefecl  of  police  inquired  of  the  counoii  if,  as  these  bikers  iilleged  in  Iheir 
defence,  a  small  i(uanliiy  of  a  substance  whioh  Ihey  called  blue  alum,  nut 
into  the  yeast,  had  the  property  oF  rendering  the  bread  whiler  and  less 

In  order  to  give  Iheir  opinion,  the  council  first  examined  what  was  Ihe 
subbtanoe  called  by  tiie  name  afblae  alum.  Some  designate  by  (hi«  name 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  hut  most  peo;ile  mean  by  blue  alum  Ihe  rock  alum, 
(sulphate  of  ahimnia  and.  potass,)  beoaute  this  salt  in  Ihe  lump  lias  a 
bluish  tinge,  and,  as  with  all  the  sulphates,  the  sulphate  of  which  Ihe 
base  is  alumina  is  Ihe  only  one  which  bear*  Ihe  name  of  alum,  it  is  tu  be 

Siresumed  that  it  is  Ibis  sail,  or  rocit  alum,  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
>/u0  oium,  and  not  the  sulphate  of  copper  which  is  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  biue  vitriol. 

It  had  been  InnK  known  that  alum,  by  the  action  o[  heat  equal  to  that  of 
a  baker's  oven,  swells.  ini:ren»et  in  volume,  and  becomes  a  porous  ma*'', 
light  and  very  while,  which  is  no  tongur  alum,  but  a  mixture  of  a  xreat 
deal  or  insoluble  sub-sulphate  with  a  small  quantity  of  aium,  a  substujice 
astringent,  and  not  poisonous.  It  is  probable  Ihal  ihis  property,  known  to 
some  bakers,  determined  ihem  lo  add  to  bread  made  of  ctrtain  flour  a 
little  of  Ihis  alum,  which,  without  being  injutiou*  to  the  health,  really 
made  the  bread  whiler,  at  the  same  lime  that  Ihe  crust  became  brown  at  a 

As  to  the  employment  of  sulphale  of  copper  (blue  vilriol),  it  is  only  by 
a  gross  error  thai  it  could  be  supposed  capable  of  miibing  bread  white. 
Nevertheless  a  baker  of  Ihe  town  of  Gaud  was  prosvculed  lur  putting  Ihis 

Eoisonous  salt  into  hi*  bread.  The  coinmis^on  apt>oiiitod  to  examine  Ihe 
read  not  having  been  able  lo  discover  any  trace  ol  copper,  mited  a 
kilogram  of  flour,  lo  which  was  ad.led  twenty-four  grains  of  aulphale  of 
copper,  and  Ihey  affirmed  thai  it  was  impossible  to  detect  in  the  bread  the 
least  trace  nf  the  salt  Ihey  had  intrudueed. 

After  such  an  assertion  it  became  intercstini;  lo  make  tome  researches 
on  the  subject.  In  consequence,  the  dele^les  of  Ihe  council  who  were 
entrusted  with  Ihe  inquiry,  had  four  loaves  of  a  kilogram  of  flour  made 
under  their  eyes :  in  one  of  these  loaves  was  put  twelve  grains  of  kulphate 
of  copper,  in  anolher  eight  grains,  in  a  third  four  grams,  and  but  two 
erains  in  ths  fourth.  These  loaves  rose  ill,  and  although  the  flour  with 
ich  they  were  made  produced  bread  very  beautiful  And  white,  ihe  four 
loaves  were  so  heavy  as  scarcdy  to  pn'seiit  any  cavities.  Tlie  loaf  No.  I 
bad  a  gieta  disaiireeable  colour ;  Ihe  loaf  No.  2  was  in  like  manner  f  reen, 
'  but  ola  lessdecpeulourthan  Ihe  preceding;  No.  3  was  also  greenish;  and 
No,  4,  though  colourless,  coiildnol  support  a  comparison  with  the  bread 
rande  from  Ihe  same  flour  pure. 

All  these  loaves  were  burnt  separately  in  porcelain  crucible*  to  oomplete 
ashes.  Those  ol  the  loaf  No.  I  were  a  beautiful  aiure  blue ;  those  of  No. 
8  a  clearer  sky-blue:  Ihoseof  No.  3  had  a  blue  tint  of  a  lighter  hue; 
Bnd  those  of  No.  4  were  so  slightly  coloured  that  il  would  have  been  im- 
po-Bihle  to  inter  that  Ihey  contained  copper.  But  all  these  ashet.  when 
aubmilled  lo  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water,  were  dis- 
^'solved,  and  when  le&lcd  leparately  by  hydraaulphuiie  acid)  tioduced  black 
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precipitale^  of  sulphuret  of  cojiper.  which  precipUatw,  twUd  lepttnlelird 
Iheir  turn  l>y  concontWed  nilric  ■o'ld,  furnished  each  a  quanlily  of  r^— " 
ot  copper,  tt\a*.\  within  a  few  frsction*.  to  the  snlphale  «dded  lo  ei 
the  four  lonvei. 

It  rrsultg,  therefore,  from  the  preceding  experimenls  which  h»»e  b 
roide  with  the  Rreatest  care, — 

1.  That  the  sulphate  of  copper  Oilue  vilriot)  cannot  he  used  ii 
hread  for  the  purpose  of  rendermg  it  h::hler  or  whiter,  because  il 
iia  risinit,  and  giwes  it  h  disaprci'able  colour; 

■1.  Tliat  by  leduiing  it  lo  aslic,  mid  employing  aiiitable  means,  »lm 
all  the  tall  t>r  cop|)er  added  to  Ihe  bread  may  be  collected  ai^ain. 

We  ihould  exceed  Ihe  boundi  of  this  Article  if  we  wtte  to  re-prodM 
the  numeroui  reports  on  the  bread  or  flowr  submitted  to  Ihe  analytii       ■ " 
council,  and  especially  on  the  bread  and  flour  destined  for  the   use 
sons,  on  mixed  flour,  and  on  the  quality  of  bread  prepared  from  flour  mix 
wilh  starch.  The  coancil  after  examininK  this  bread  remarked,  that  it  w 
not  di<i agreeable  I o  the  taate,  nor  liable  to  injure  the  health.     H 
they  were  not  able  to  pronounce  on  lis  nutritive  qualilics.      II  hai 
fore  been  recommended  that  if  brend  made  of  flour  so  mixed  was  ofi^red  a 
sale,  it  should  have  a  peculiar  form,  in  order  that  the  public  should  I 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  food  which  is  sold  to  Ihcm.    The  same  ca< 
j-ions  have  been  come  lo  with  renpecl  to  the  nale  of  bread  made  of  lion 
mixed  with  a  tevenih  ol  Ihe  flour  of  rice.    This  bread  is,  according  Ii    -*- 
council,  savoury  and  it  keeps  well,  and  does  not  become  hard  so 
as  the  bread  prepared  in  the  ordiuatr  way.     As  to  its  nulnlive  qua- 
lities, Ihe  council  cannot  determine  on  ihli  particiOar,  the  que»iion    heing 
one  of  those  which,  in  the  actual  slate  oF  science,  is  the  most  difficult,  and 
which  can  only  be  solved  by  a  prolonged  use  Of  Ihe  bread.     To  complete^ 
the  series  of  reports  on  all  that  concerns  ihix  species  of  food,  we   mia 
speak  of  Ihe  leaden  reservoirs  made  use  of  by  bnkers.    Il  whs  of  momu 
to  know  whether  Ihe  employment  by  the  bakers  of  P^iris  of  leaden  met 
voirs  lo  keep  the  water  used  in  making  bread  could  give  rise  to  accidenti 
whether  these  reservnirs  should  be  prohibited,  or  whether  they  might  I 
allowed  with  cerlaln  modifications? 

The  council  have  studied  Ihis  important  question,  which  is  becon 
among  chemists  an  object  ut  controversy.  Some  have  affirmed  that  t' 
water  gets  chained  with  oxide  of  lead  by  remaining  in  reservoirs  form 
of  this  metal.  Other  chemists,  of  no  less  repute,  and  among  otha 
Giiyton  de  Morveaux,  have  established,  on  Ihe  contrai-y,  thai  the  prrseiM 
of  a  neutral  salt,  like  sulphate,  nitrate  or  muriate,  in  whatever  qiiADliti 
as  UOU*-;,  suffices  to  prevent  the  water  from  dissolving  the  lead  ;  and  Ihi 
explain  in  this  way  the  use  that  is  made,  without  any  ill  efTecIs,  of  tb 
water  of  the  Seine,  and  of  wells,  preserved  in  leaden  vessels,  with  or  witl 
out  exposure  to  Ihe  air. 

This  diversity  of  opinion  tendered  necessary  numerous  experiment 
wliich  have  been  mad°  with  the  greatest  exactness  by  a  commissiua  of  tf 
council.     II  results  from  these  experiments: — 

I.  That  distilled  water  put  into  a  reservoir  gives  rise  at  the  end  of  son 
minutes  to  Ihe  formation  of  a  salt  of  white-lead,  but  that  this  sslt  does  nt 
dissolve  in  the  water,  and  is  precipitated,  on  the  contrary,  lo  Ihe  bottom  i 


the 


2.  That  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  and  of  wells,  placed 
voirs,  have  given  rise,  al  the  point  of  contact  of  the  water  ana  air,  lo  in 
formation  of  a  white  saline  mailer,  which  tloes  not  dissolve  in  water  but  i 
precipitated  to  the  bottom  oflhe  vessel. 

3,  I'hat  the  gaseous  6ehf  water  acts  the  same  on  the  leaden  resvrvoii 
as  the  water  of  the  Seine,  and  of  wells.     Befare  affirming  what  preocdei 

commission  Ii-ft  some  water  fur  several  wteks  In  lour  leaden  rescrvoin 
I  liquid   was  almost  entirely  evaporated,   and  Ihe  remainder  of  lb 
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wftler,  when  fiUred.  ihovreil  no  trace  of  lead  on  tlie  applicatioQ  of  the  most 
<lelicBte  tesis,  sucli  ai  the  chromale  of  potash,  hydrosulphurio  uid,  and 
hydriodale  of  potaah. 

Water  wliicli  liad  rem&iaed  in  a  buchtt.  spread  over  at  Ihe  moineni, 
»nd  throughout  its  whole  exteiili  with  &  saUne  matter  composed  of  CHr- 
bniiate  of  lead  and  of  Itme,  uf  sulphate  of  lime  and  organic  substances, 
did  not  leave  the  sli);litest  Irace  of  lead  by  the  action  on  the  watei:  of  the 
most  powerful  test^i. 

In  consequence  of  these  exrerimenit,  Ihe  council  pronounced  a  TorDial 
opinion,  that  the  bakers  mi|;ht  be  permitted  Ihe  use  of  leaden  reservoirs  on 
condition  that  they  put  a  cock  three  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  reser- 
voir, in  order  that  if  the  insoluble  carbonate  formed  it  might  be  depi>Bited 
in  the  water  below  the  cock,  and  M-iih  the  further  condition  that  the  reser- 
Toir  should  be  cleaned  once  a-monlh.  For  greater  seciirily,  Ihe  council 
thought  (hat  it  should  be  required  of  bakers  loooTerover  the  lead  which 
lines  these  reservuirs  Hith  a  tliin  coat  uf  wax,  which  would  prevent  the 
contiict  ofthe  water  with  the  metal,  and  stop  the  formation  of  the  insoluble 
carbonate  of  lead.  To  ap|>ly  ihis  wax  it  is  only  necessary  to  heat  sli§;bi]y 
the  lead,  ond  rub  it  rapidly  and  sirveral  times  with  a  piece  of  woul  done 
over  with  wax. 

Besides  these  questions  which  relate  to  the  quality  of  the  brea/l,  the 
eouncd  examined  what  mischief  could  arise  from  the  use  of  copper  scales 
to  weigh  Ihe  dough  of  which  the  bread  iH  made.  It  is  known  that  the 
dishes  of  these  scales  are  copper,  and  Ihat  insiead  of  being  cleaned  nith 
Otoths  ihey  are  cleaned  with  Ihe  chains  by  which  Ihoy  are  suspended,  and 
which,  for  this  purpose;  are  heaped  together  and  act  like  ablush.  This 
■late  of  things  seriously  engaged  the  atteulion  ofthe  council  wiih  respect  to 
the  dans;er  it  presents.  The  dough,  composed  of  water  and  fiuur,  and 
containing  in  nddiliun  a  certain  quanlity  ot  marine  salt,  slicks  la  the  dishes 
ofthe  scales,  and  exercises  on  the  metal  a  chemical  actlnn,  of  which  the 
TesiiUisthe  oxide  of  copper.  The  oxide,  ur  salts  of  copper,  which  is  (ortncil, 
next  jienetrates  into  the  portion  of  the  dough  which  is  arterwnrda  detached 
by  Ihe  friclion  ofthe  chains. 

We  msy  suppose  Ihat  in  ibis  case  some  of  the  oxide  of  copper  would  he 
introduced  into  the  bread,  and  that  it  Is  imporlant  fur  ihc  public  health  to 
take  measures  to  prevent,  from  neKligenee  or  imprudence,  biead  which 
contained  even  very  small  quantities  of  sails  of  topper,  from  being 
olTered  for  consumption.  The  council  thought  that  all  danger  would  be 
prevented. 

1.  By  compelling  the  bakers  to  use  no  scales  but  those  of  which  the 
di>hes  were  of  tinned  iron. 

2.  In  prescribing  lo  thi-m  to  clean  the  dishes  of  the  scales  by  means  of 
chains  of  linned  iron,  which  should  only  be  used  fur  this  puriwie. 

3.  By  obliging  thim  to  wash  the  chains,  and  the  pan  in  winch  they  are 
kept,  with  warm  water. 

4.  By  prohibiting  the  bakers  to  employ  in  Iheir  bake-houses  utinsi's  of 
line,  or  red  and  yellow  copper. 

5.  By  ordering  the  bakers,  if  il  is  not  found  expedient  to  impose  the 
execution  ofthe  measures  indicated  inthefirst  and  tliitd  articles,  tu  tin  sub- 
stantially Ihe  chains  and  dishes  of  their  scales,  and  any  utensils  of  line,  ur 
led  and  yellow  copper. 

The  council  hate  been  occupied  at  different  periuds  with  the  adidlera- 
lions  of  lah,  and  they  have  not  ceased  lo  lend  active  assistance  to  the 
measures  of  surveillance  prescribed  by  the  Government.  Unhappily  I's 
efftirts  were  long  unsuci'essful.  Even  now  the  analysis  which  has  bein 
made  of  more  ihan  6(KIU  smnples  of  salt,  proves  that  fraud  always  exis:s, 
«lihoui;h  of  a  kind  less  detrimental  tu  the  public  heallti.  In  182!)  ilie 
cil  proposed  'o  forbid  the  sale  of  salt  which  contained  fioin  five  lo  six 
cDt.  of  saltswithapolaih  base,  and  lu  oppose,  in  adUiti.u,  the  sale  of 
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■lit  mlveil  «>ith  Ki>-wee<I,  even  in  small  qutntiliea.  Tlie  coundl  hu  him 
renewed  Ihrir  inTcdigaliuni.  More  ihtn  3D0O  lamplas  of  udU  taken  bna 
Ihe  shopi,  were  ftnalyaeil  by  M. Chevalier,  wha discovered  lliat  309  nnpla 
were  ndullerftUd  by  erounii  pkiter,  or  kbHi  of  potath,  or  ■ulphueof  udi. 
or  by  (lie  iodinfi.  These  iidulleraliont  were  found  ctiiifly  inih«  ffnjrulU. 
Th«  Uter  enperimenls  of  the  council  bare  confirmed  Ihesc  rctulli.  Thr; 
liave,  TDOreorer,  ihown  \htX  the  salt  derived  from  the  mines  of  <he  (ouUi  ii 
more  pure  iUbu  llie  s»ll  of  Ihe  west.  It  contains  less  water,  and  lestoriht 
insnlulile  rnstter  foreign  lo  »et-snlt. 

We  with  we  could  Ibllow  Ihe  council  in  their  niimerouB  obswvfttloni  on 
the  filterinir  of  water — on  Ihe  use  uf  vesiehandiilentils  of  copper — onihi 
ditneers  tliey  present  Aooordme  to  the  ciroumiilanoes  in  winch  1lt«;ui 
employed — and  on  Ihe  reguUlions  of  which  Ihey  ought  la  be  thcobjeet: 
but  there  ilill  remains  much  lo  be  evtracled,  to  show  their  suUoitude  fur 
everything  which  conocrns  the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  tha  presem- 
tion  of  the  public  health. 

The  council,  in  an  anicle  enlitled,  "  Neoeitity  to  submit  Ibe  Connruetion 
ofHouses  toRiinilHry  KuleB,"interiedin  its  General  Kaport  for  1827  (p.  39), 
ekpieited  Ihe  wish  to  see  ostHblished  in  the  centre  of  everjr  quarter  ol  Vat 
town  a  spacious  square,  raited  in,  mid  planted  with  trees,  in  which  ttie 
children  of  all  classee  might,  without  Rp|>rehension,  and  without  the  >|>feitJ 
■iiperintendence  of  their  parents,  give  themselves  uji  totheexeroiaeaaitibit 
tu  their  years,  and  in  which  Ihe  inhabitants  of  all  ages  might  rnjciythf 
BoUr  inBuence,  and  breathe  a  purer  air  than  in  their  dwellingi.  It  ti.  Ihcj 
•aid,  so  much  Ihe  more  needful  to  come  to  this  delermi nation.  Uial  nearty 
all  Ihe  iiardeni  liave  given  place  lu  houivs,  to  streeti,  or  lo  )Ma«Mires.  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  Ihose  which  have  been  preserved  «te  surrounded 
by  houses  to  lolty  Ihal  vegetation  languishes  for  want  of  air  and  hghi, 
which  renders  their  existence  more  huilhd  than  beneficial  lo  health.  To 
these  reasons,  which  have  lost  nothing  oF  their  force,  we  will  add  that  which 
reiiuits  from  the  advantugei  the  quarter  would  receive  trora  the  pmrnc*  of 
siwh  iijiiares  in  respect  lo  tha  healthiness  produced  by  favouring  liw 
ventilation  of  the  streets;  because  a  square  is  lo  all  Ihe  siroeti  which  opn 
into  it  alnie/owneniJi/oppef  with  a  double  current,  acting  by  night  luwrll 
as  by  day,  dt  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  powerlul means  by  which  totaeilitali 
the  action  of  ttie  winds  in  liie  interior  of  llie  town. 

By  placing  the  charity  schools  in  Ibe  viuinily  of  these  stiuarea  an  adran- 
lage  would  be  offered  to  the  chddren  of  Ibe  poor  whiuh  oan  rarely  be  pro- 
cured for  tlwra,  that  of  experiencing  the  salutary  action  of  Ihe  son, 
breathing  a  pure  air,  and  taking  their  exercise  safe  from  all  danger  dunii{ 
vacations  and  play-hours. 

These  powerful  considerations  naturally  kail  Ihe  council  to  apeak  of  the 
consliuclion  of  houses  under  Ihe  double  relation  of  public  and  pri*aii 
health. 

"There  are."  they  say,  "  iti  the  march  of  civiiixetion.  aa  In  that  o< 
sciences,  epochs  of  progress  which  should  be  marked  by  the  omalion  ofeea 
lawn.  With  all  nations  the  monuments  which  allesi  their  prMe  have  iMt- 
cednl  Ihe  monunienli  which  testify  to  theirlrue  glory :  the  first  alerile,  soLi 
apeak,  in  their  existence,  fiit  the  attention  fay  the  beauty  of  their  fumi,  b; 
the  elegance  and  grandeur  of  their  proportion* ;  Ihe  second,  created  for  IIm 
wealth  or  happiness  of  nations,  attract  our  noliee  lo  Ihe  utility  or  wiadoin 
of  their  eslaolishment.  This  epoch  of  true  glory  haa  ariiwij  for  PrUKC 
Enau),'h  of  sterile  monuments  cover  her  soil,  slill  unfiuiillil  in  ao  manf 
respects.  Works  of  public  utility,  laws  which  conduce  lo  tlii!  eomaoo 
happiness,  these  are  the  monuments  that  it  is  proposed  to  raise  at  Uw 
present  day. 

"  It  is  a  monument  of  (his  laat  kind  of  which  Ihe  council  ventures  te 
auggi-st  the  ereclion.  in  demanding  a  Uw  to  regulate  Ihe  oonstruolion  of 
towns,  villagea,  and  hotises.  under  Ihe  d-iuble  rclntion  of  puMie  ami  privilt 
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he&Uh  ;  a  monumenlal  law,  if  ever  there  was  one,  since  it  will  embrace 
Fretice  in  it<  conceplioni ;  all  ihe  cilixcnt  will  enjoy  its  benellu  witli  a 
perfect  equnlily  ;  Rnd  Ihe  poor  mm),  even  more  than  llie  rich,  wiil  tint! 
himaelf  protecled  by  it  in  his  heslih,  in  his  life,  in  his  hsppineu ;  becRu«e 
health  ii  hfe — it  is  more,  it  is  happiness. 

"  A  limilar  law  has  never  exisied  among;  any  andenl  people,  although  we 
find  among  several  ot  them  no  equivocal  proofs  of  Ihe  solicilude  of  their 
legislators  to  introduce  into  the  laws  some  prectpls  of  healih,  applicable  to 
the  people  they  governed. 

"  We  ccrlamly  find  amone  the  greater  part  of  modern  nations  soma 
ordinanceR,  and  regulations,  relative  to  Ihe  satubrily  of  towns  and  houses; 
but  their  operation  does  not  extend  be3-ond  the  localities  tor  which  they 
were  made,  and  little,  or  not  at  all,  knovrn  out  of  these  localities,  they 
are  stdl  very  imperfect,  and  aUogBlhisr  insulReient  for  Iha  localities 
them.elves. 

"  .Nevetthelesi,  can  any  one  doubt  the  immense  influence  which  Ihe 
■atubrily  of  town*,  of  villages,  and  of  the  dwelling,  even  nhen  it  is  isolated 
in  the  midHi  of  fields,  exerciiet  on  the  health  and  life  of  Ihe  people.  All 
stalitlics.  general  and  individiiRl,  atlett  Ihisexireme  influence;  and  thirTe 
is  no  physician,  a  hllle  observing,  who  has  not  had  frequent  occasion*  to 
verify  it  al  the  bed-xide  of  his  paiii'nts. 

"  We  must  be  like  the  men,  so  well  painted  by  the  Psalmist,  to  reject 
such  evidence— eye*  have  thty  and  sts  nnt.  How  shall  we  explain,  or 
raiher,  to  what  shall  we  attribute  the  diffi^rence  Ihal  is  remarked  between 
the  morVahly  of  one  quarter  and  that  of  another  quarter  of  ihe  same  town  ; 
of  one  street  and  that  of  another  street  of  the  same  quarter  or  of  Ihe  same 
village;  or,  lastly,  the  difference  thai  is  obsvrvid  in  this  respect  between 
the  houses  ot  the  same  street,  and  those  houses  which  are  comple'rly 
isolated.  Misery,  it  is  replied  to  ux,  is  ihe  cause.  Yes,  without  doubt, 
misery  is  a  powerful  cause;  bul  it  is  so  especially  when  it  is  driven  tMck 
into  the  most  insalulinaus  quarters,  stri^ets,  and  houses;  when  it  lives 
habitually  in  Ihe  midst  of  tilth  and  dirt,  that  is  to  say,  tn  the  midst  of  an 
infected  atmosphere ;  and  when  there  is  no  misery,  or  when  it  eiisis  in  the 
■arae  deiiree  in  the  quarters,  in  the  villages,  in  the  streets,  and  in  I  lie 
houses  with  which  the  comparison  it  made,  and,  stronger  still,  when  poverty 
ii  met  with  precisely  there  where  there  is  Ihe  least  mortality,  in  what  is 
to  be  found  Ihe  cause  of  this  difference,  if  it  is  not  In  the  inHaiubrily  of  the 
dwelling-places? 

*'  If  you  had  not  seen  yourvelf.  Monsieur  le  Prefel,  in  one  ot  the  most 
beautitul  sireels  of  Paris,  and  m  the  vicinity  of  the  most  frequented  pro- 
menade of  the  capital,  the  influence  which  llie  conslruclion  of  the  houses 
we  inhabit  has  on  the  lieailh,  we  would  lerk  by  some  facts  Id  convince  you 
ol  this  truth;  but  we  are  happy  to  need  ouly  to  refer  yoii  to  your  own 
cKperience-  This  great  fact,  which  naturally  results  Irom  Ihe  compa- 
lison  you  have  drawn,  in  ft  report  addressej  to  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, the  3Ist  of  June,  183;{,  between  the  mortality  of  the  quarter  of  the 
I10lel.de-Ville,  and  that  of  the  quarter  of  Ihe  Chausi^e-d'Antm,  has  not 
escaped  )ou.  Yet,  in  the  striking  difTerence  which  is  found  between  the 
mortality  of  these  two  quarters,  you  have  not  taken  into  account  the  poor 
who  died  in  the  hospitals,  and  who  were,  undenialilv,  more  numerous  from 
llie  quarter  ofthe  Hmel-de-Ville  than  from  that  ol  the  ChaussCe-d'Antin. 
Whst  calculation  has  demonstroteil  to  you  for  one  quarter  of  Paris  exisfs 
in  all  in  different  de)(rees;  and  Ihe  same  calddalion  applied  lo  olhi-r 
localities,  very  distant  from  the  capital,  in  which  the  condition,  the  habits, 
the  mode  ot  living,  and  the  nature  of  the  labour  which  the  inhabitants 
perform  are  nearly  tlie  same,  has  given  analu^oua  results,  preicnliiif[  tile 
same  extremes,  without  the  pussibdily  of  aaaigniiig  any  other  oduse  than 
iliE  insalubrity  of  the  dwellings  undeitlood  in  its  widest  scceplB<i'ui 

"The  council  mi^tit  accumulate  facta,  calculaiioni,  and 
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lupport  the  oiiinion  lliey  liave  famiud  of  the  necessity  of  s  law  to  reciiU 
Ihc  construction  of  lowni,  viilRges,  and  houH«,  under  the  dout>l«  relaiMn 
pul>)ic  and  private  heallli;  but  Ihey  hHve  no  need  to  be  at  this  pains  ' 
induce  yaa  \a  share  IheJr  conviclinn,  and  Ihey  iire  fully  perauaclMl  tha', . 
proposing  to  you  lo  promote  a  law  so  important,  Ihey  are  only  antictpatu 
your  desire  lo  eo-oprrate  for  the  well-bfinn;  of  your  fellow- citizens,  and 
ai<l  Ilie  enUi;htcnrd  zenl  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  &I1  that  is  gr« 
and  useful." 

Under  certain  points  of  view,  sahihrity  confounds  itself  with  health;  i 
another  »ide,  it  governs  health  ;  itecsuse,  s^ilhoul  H  no  eood  rules  of  heull 
can  be  established.  Thus  it  has  engaged  the  specixl  attention  of  || 
council.  We  see  tlwtn  to  slirink  from  no  dilficultv,  from  no  missio 
however  painful,  however  dangerous  even,  it  m»y  be.  Not  hins  escapes  the 
vigilint  nllenlion,  and  the  administration  is  nlwayi  sure  lo  hitve  their  a, 
in  all  the  amendments  thai  it  wishes  to  introduce  in'u  this  impodu 
branch  of  public  service.  It  is  thus  that  they  pass  in  revi«w  all  wtiii 
apjiertains  la  the  wholeiomeness  of  seweri,  lo  Ihe  improvement  of  t| 
pavini;,  to  the  ealabrishment  of  street -fountains,  to  Ihe  flow  of  water  U 
doniesticormanufaoturingpurposes,  to  Ihe  cleansing  of  wkIIs,  and  of  nast 
water  Weill.  The  conslnidion  ottlie  receptacles  of  privies,  ihoieinc<.-stai 
causes  of  insalulirity  nnd  inconvenience,  occupies  them  above  all.  Here . 
what  they  say  upon  this  point: — 

"The  emplyinic  of  the  privies  in  the  oily  of  Paris  has  bt^ome  a  ver 
heavy  expense  to  Ihe  ptopriflom,  and  the  expense  is  always  on  Ihe  incrms 
in  consequence  of  the  modifications  in  the  consiruolion  of  the  receplarlsi 
and  the  more  abundant  use  of  water;  a.  use  rendered  neecssary  by  lU 
actual  form  of  the  sf  ate,  and  atill  mori;  by  Ihe  introduction  of  private  batlii 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  first  condition  for  obtninin^  a  result  at  one 
economical  and  satubriouii,  is  to  separak.  on  the  spot,  the  solid  matter  fivn 
the  liquid,  lo  preserve  what  has  an  intnnsiu  value,  and  to  reject  what  ti 
only  cumbersome. 

"  For  more  than  hall  a  century  tome  men,  animated  by  love  for  tbt 
public  good,  and  several  speculators,  have  directed  their  researutieg  t< 
discover  a  method  of  making  this  separation.  At  the  head  of  these  an 
Girard  and  Gourlier,  Casaneuve.  Sanson,  Derosne,  Chaumel.  the  authoi* 
of  Ihe  article  in  the  MSmorial  dt  tOffieier  du  Gtnie,  and.  lastly,  the  srclii- 
lects  Fiiyen  nnd  Dalmont. 

"Ti^e  system  ot,  Gourlier  is  seducing:  if  it  has  not  yet  been  submilled 
to  all  the  fridls  it  requires,  we  are  able  to  predict  before  liand  that  it  will 
succeed,  and  ihat  it  will  be  productive  of  advantage. 

"  Tlie  benefits  of  the  project  of  Gourlier  are  found  in  a  higher  degree  : 
that  which  has  been  adopted  in  barracks.* 

*  The  plan  of  Gourlier  was  simply  to  divide  tlie  rrcrptncle  into  two  patta,  t 
ujipcr  cumpartnieQt  and  a  lower.  The  content*  of  Ibe  u-atct-rlaiel  ncre  dia' 
elwrged  inlu  tlie  upper  ro'lioo,  nnd  the  water  drainrd  into  the  l-iwn,  through 
1>ol»  pipTced  in  the  pnrtilion.  In  tlie  bairaett  plnti  tlirre  »u  no  diviiion  la  litm 
tercptado,  but,  inilesd,  n  leiden  pipe  pierced  wllli  hol«  tru  carried  pcrpcndi. 
culnrly  tliroiigh  the  miilal  of  it,  lulu  vrliich  the  water  filtered  from  tlie  rcoeptacl^, 
and  will  conducted  anywhere  at  pleasure.  Neither  rA  time  njr&tenis  obviated  i 
two  principal  evili — the  necesilly  to  empty  tlie  leceplacle*,  nnd  the  itagnalioti  of 
ilie  water,  from  Ihe  oiiflil-soil,  round  the  foundation*  of  the  houses,  from  whenoa 
IE  woilied  il*  way  up  into  the  nail*.  The  annojantc  alwny*  felt  fcum  the  rrmoval 
uf  night-iait  in  Tarii,  and  [he  ineffeclual  eflbrt*  of  acfenliflc  men.  for  ■  tone 
coune  of  jcarn,  la  discover  a  remedy,  ii  a  lufficient  fraof  of  the  iniperfecttan  oJ 
•II  other  methods  eicepi  sewer*.  Tliere  liai  never  iuded  been  a  ijUMlion  thati 
thi*  IsiC  ■nti-m  waa  iiicompaiably  the  beit.  But  it  lint  nut  occurred  to  men  oT 
Mwnoe  at  Pari*,  thai  there  could  be  niiy  other  outlet  for  the  seven  beti.la  iha 
'*'*'''  ~~''  'ho  popular  apprcrhcntion  ilitt  the  water  would  by  iliii  mean*  be  pal- 
*i  wiih  tlie  iiiiwiirinKiCHi  lo  laclilice  the  manure,  have  been  alwtji 
%  objection*.— rfBBi/u'ur. 
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"  Tlie  syalem  of  movable  receplaeles  ha»  the  sanction  of  time,  is  tippli- 
cablc  everywhere,  r»cilita1es  the  removal  of  the  contents,  and  etiKbles  il  to 
be  done  without  smell  ordirt;  it  preserves  the  workmen  from  the  daneers 
of  asphyxy,  prevents  (he  decay  of  our  houses,  and  contributes  to  augment 
the  (liiqiosable  mass  of  manure. 

"To  prevent  llie  eravcsl  consequences,  it  Is  essential  not  to  conJuct  the 
liquid  fromthe  pi  ivies  into  waste-wsler  wells,  and  pul  them  in  communica- 
lion  with  the  upper  Inyer  of  the  so.lio  whicli  our  wells  arc  sunk.  Prudence 
requires  that  the  liquid  shmild  not  be  direcled  into  the  second  layer,  which 
in  many  parts  of  Paris  rumi>ihes  very  good  water.  If  it  is  possible,  without 
great  inconvenience,  lo  conduct  it  into  channels  altogether  lower,  it  is  itill 
Ine  opinion  of  many  experienced  persons  that  it  oui^hi  not  to  be  dune  under 
Paris  for  any  very  considerable  quantities  of  water,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  reserve  titis  resource  for  localities  badly  situated,  and  which  are  rarely 
inel  with. 

"AH  the  proofs  show  that  Ihe  liquid  of  the  privies  may  be  discharged 
into  the  Seine  without  incoovenierice.  Aninvesti^ationconducled  formerly 
by  Hftll^  and  Foureroy.on  the  sweeping  of  Paris,  adds  great  weigh!  lo  this 
opinion.  The  ancient  and  recent  gaugin^s,  as  well  as  the  daily  observation 
of  facts,  demonstrate  that  the  qiianlity  of  dirly  water  sent  into  the  Seine 
would  be  so  small  compared  lo  ihe  water  of  the  river,  th»t  it  would  alnay* 
remain  unperceived.  and  could  in  no  way  be  injurious  to  health. 

"To  convey  these  waters  to  Ihe  Seine,  the  fiist  idea  which  presents  ilself 
is  to  cast  Ihem  into  one  of  the  three  great  sewers  which  surround  Paris  on 
Ihe  north. 

"A  mass  of  facts  and  observations  prove  lliat  the  discharge  inio  llie 
sewers  of  the  liquid  from  the  privies  will  not  infect  Ihe  sewers,  nor  cause 
danger  to  those  who  work  in  them  ;  Ihat  this  inftclion  will  he  so  much  the 
less  to  be  apprehended  vrithihe  apparatus  ofGourlier,  with  that  which  has 
bren  adopted  in  barracks,  and  with  the  movable  receplaeles,  that,  by  these 
diU'erent  methods,  the  sepHraliun  taking  place  tlowly  and  successively,  the 
liquid  carrii-s  along  with  it  but  very  little  of  solid  matter. 

"Everything  seems  to  show  that  by  mixing  Ihi.-  liquid  from  the  privies 
with  a  sufficient  qiianlily  of  water  it  might,  without  inconvenience,  be  Ihrown 
upon  the  public  way,  and  got  rid  of  in  this  manner ;  but  prudence  req-jires 
that  before  any  innovations  of  this  kind  the  project  should  be  submilled  to 
minute  and  multiplied  experiments.  These  experiments  are  the  more 
important,  that  Ihe  result  would  be  lo  increase  the  revenues  of  Ihe  cily  by 
the  sate  of  a  considerable  quarility  of  water  which  it  lias  lor  disposal. 

"If  the  drying  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  privies  hai  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  infectious  and  inconvenient  tradus,  it  may  be 
iit&rmed  Ihat  it  can  now  be  made  one  oF  the  less  disagreeable,  a  circum- 
stance which  we  owe  to  the  means  of  disinfection  recently  discovered,  or 
which,  formerly  known,  have  not  been  put  in  practice  tiil  lately  on  a 
large  scale.* 

"  To  lavour  the  employment  of  these  means,  and  to  arrive  thereby  at 
resutis  of  high  importance,  it  is  not  sufGcien}  for  the  administralion  to  be 
animated  by  praiseworthy  intentions.  It  must  obtain,  by  its  interposition 
with  the  supreme  authorily,  a  modification  in  the  classiticalion  of  the  esta- 
blishments in  which  llie  fecal  substances  are  prepared,  and,  above  all,  must 
use  Ihe  means  at  its  disposal  to  disabuse  the  public  of  Ihe  prejudices  it 
enlerlmns  against  these  sort  of  places.    The  administralion  wifl  meet  at 

•  The  diiinftictioii  i>  produced  by  miiiti);  tlic  night-toil  aith  tatcincd  mnd.  or 
burned  turf,  or  saw-dust,  or  refuw  Inti,  and  various  othet  lubatancn.  A  commiHiati 
of  the  Ccmeil  de  SalubritE  found  that  a  large  barrel  uf  feral  mailer  was  de- 
privpd  of  all  smell  in  fire  minutes  hj  ihl*  prcxeu;  and  even  pulrcflcd  enlraiti, 
Ihe  severnt  trst  by  which  it  could  be  liied,  jietded  equally  to  ill  influence.  Hie 
cumniisaiuti,  honcver,  doubted  the  aucceu  of  the  applicDtiun  nhere  the  water  vas 
in  large  propottion* — Trantlalar. 
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firtt  with  very  great  obat«ole>,  but,  tttlh  time  and  perMveruioc,  mvf  n 
oonfldent  of  lueceas. 

"Thechangri  jiraiKMKl  are  of  a iich  importance,  they  will  be  uttem 
conaetjiienoes  so  uteM,  and  exlentivc,  that  Ihey  will  be  lufBcicnt  lu  n 
illQslnous  to  future  gencmlions.  and  lo  recommend  to  their  gratitude,  I 
name  of  Ihe  mini«tert  who  ihall  effect  lliem." 

Since  theirinitilution,  the  "Conseil  de  Salubrite"  have  be«n  charged  li 
viiit  all  the  parts  of  France  in  which  epidemic  sicknesses  have  appeared. 
Thui  we  llnd  thetn  in  1B07  investigating  the  autumnal  ditortiera  which 
broke  out  at  Ci-^ieil,  at  Alai<ons,  at  Charentoii,  &c.,  and  proposin;;  (he 
erealion  of  a  travellinz  hospital  to  render  aid  to  the  country  districts  during 
the  prevalence  of  vpidemics.  Some  yean  later,  in  1810,  Ihey  went  to 
Muntreuil,  to  Monlmartre,  and  other  communes  in  which  llie  smallpox 
had  anntinied  an  epidemic  charscler :  to  Pantin  where  there  reined  an 
epidemic  fever ;  to  Fonlenny-sur-Bois,  Rosny.&c.,  where  some  mvagra  had 
bean  made  bvthe  dysentery.  In  IB13  they  let  forth  the  oaaaea  af  the 
epidemic  maladiea  which  had  declared  themselrei  in  the  commune*  of 
Charoniie,  and  Clichy.  and  by  Ihia  means  prevented  Iheir  recurrence.  In 
1B1B  they  stopped  the  progress  of  an  cniiemic  fever  in  the  commiine  of 
Chevilly,and  of  the  croup  in  the  commune  of  Monlreiiil.  In  ]836  (he 
nmall'pox  onmmitled  g^rtat  ravngei  iimong  the  inhabilanl*  of  Paris,  and  of 
the  rural  communes  of  llie  department  of  the  Beine.  Ilroui(ht  by  a  maaa 
of  workmen  who  flocked  from  the  country  1o  partake  of  the  high  wagei 
produced  hy  a  kIuI  ot  employment,  it  was  rapidly  projiHgated  amunz  i 
])opiiUlion  who,  through  carelessness.orprejudice.nad  rejected  the  bleesiiu 
of  vaccination.  The  t mall-pox,  favoured  in  its  development  by  the  hijgl 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  gave  riie  for  a  moment  to  a  doubt  of  Ihi 
preservative  property  of  the  vaccine.  An  eniptive  ronlady,  the  varioltiidi, 
confounded  with  the  small-pox  by  people  in  general,  and  by  inattenlivi 
and  inexperienced  medical  men,  originuted  this  idea,  which  itome  eases-i 
rarecertainly,but  distinctly  marked— of  small. pox  in  persons  who  had  hm4 
the  true  cow-pox,  appeared  to  contlrm.  It  was  then  feared  tliat  the  vaooiiM 
had  lost  with  time  the  advantages  which  rendered  it  to  precious;  that, 
weakened  in  its  nature,  by  pausing  from  one  individual  to  another  throuj^ 
a  long  course  of  years,  it  wax  no  more  susceptible  of  modifying  ttu 
organlxation  in  a  manner  to  render  ii  inaccessible  to  the  small-pox.  II 
became  therefore  important  to  esamine  with  care  this  inteteillng  point  oi 
practice.  The  difficult  task  was  performed  by  the  council,  and  IbL 
administration, cnliehtened  by  th«ir  reports,  was  able  both  to  re-assurv  llM 
lieople  justly  alarmed,  and  to  take  the  proper  meamres  to  arrest  an  evil  o" 
which  no  one  could  foresee  the  consequences. 

It  is  liy  such  labours  that  the  council  prepared  themselves  Ibr  the  noblL 
and  grand  mission  which  was  resen-ed  for  them  by  the  appearance  in  thi 
capital  of  the  cholera  morbus,— 4  mission  which  they  fulillled  with  aomuoll 
courage  and  di'Votion.  In  the  midst  of  this  public  culamily,  the  "  Cnnatdl 
de  RHliibril#,"  we  do  not  hesitate  to  tny,  surpassed  all  expectation.  This 
same  teal  was  manifesied  in  1837,  when  the  epidemic  catarrh  made  soma 
ravages  in  the  capital.  Since  (hen,  with  Ihe  exception  of  local  maladies 
oflillle  importance,  the  "  Conseil  de  Salubrity'  have  not  been  called  upon 
to  occupy  thcmselve.i  with  epidemics. 

The  ipizoolies  are  in  manv  respecls  less  serious  than  the  epidemlcif 
Nevertheless,  as  they  otien  atl'ect  the  animals  which  serve  for  the  nutri-p 
ment  of  man,  and  thai,  apart  from  this  consideration,  they  may  havegrav* 
consequences  for  Ihe  public  heslih,  tliey  have  constantly  engnged  the  caia^ 
of  the  council.  In  ]  834  an  ^pizuofie  was  reported  to  the  adniinistralioa^ 
which  prevailed  amont;  the  cows  of  the  communes  round  Pati-i,  and  whieli 
eansed  n  great  mortality.  The  researches  of  tliv  council  e^labliilwd  that 
this  tjtitofitie  Wfl«  only  a  chronic  disease,  a  true  pulmonary  rihthisii  to 
*  ' '  ''  has  been  given  the  name  of  pnmnieliurf,  and  by  which  tlie  greater 
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pari  of  the  cows  had  been  altacked  nhioh  fill  the  stablei  or  the  milkmen 
of  Paris  and  its  envinms.  Accordini;  lo  lb«  council,  the  principal  cause  of 
the  evil  was  to  be  allribiiled  Id  the  licious  regimen  to  which  Ihls  species 
of  animal  ia  subjected.  "  It  is  known  Ihat  they  pass  a  part  of  the  fear  in 
aiabtes  perfeelly  closed,  innhich  the  apace  is  not  proportioned  lo  the 
numlier  of  inmatei,  in  which  the  vitiated  sir  reneivi  itself  with  exlreme 
difficulty,  and  in  which  the  heat  is  sometimes  iuffocalinf(.  It  is  known 
also  ihnt  Ihey  pa<s  suddenly  from  I  he  food  of  the  stable  to  pasture,  and 
that  in  this  cnaCEc  they  go  from  the  hot  and  humid  atmosphere  of  the 
stable,  to  asudden  exposure  to  the  conlinual  variations  of  Ihe  external  air. 
This  alternation  of  food,  and  of  heat  and  cold,  operates  as  a  powsrfiil  came 
of  disease.  But  as  the  evil  does  not  announce  itielf  in  n  violent  manner, 
ft)  it)  progress  is  not  very  rnpid,  as  there  is  even  a  periud  in  the  diiease  in 
which  the  animal  is  ditposed  to  get  flesh,  the  cow -feeder,  who  knows  lo 
what  point  lo  keep  her,  sells  her  vhen  she  is  ready  to  calve.  II  ii  in  a 
radius  of  thirty  lea;E:iies  from  the  capital  that  cows  of  this  kind  are  pur- 
chased  by  the  jobbers  who  supply  the  milkmen  of  Paris.  With  these  last 
they  still  held  out  a  certain  number  of  years,  if  they  are  properly  cared 
for;  but  in  general  they  are  kept  in  stables  which  are  neither  aufflciently 
lariie,  nor  sufficiently  airy,  wliere  thry  are  exposed  lo  the  same  causes 
which  gave  birth  to  the  malady.  The  phthisis  arrives  insensibly  at  Us  last 
stage,  and  carries  olf  every  year  fVom  Paris,  and  its  neighbourhood,  a  great 
numlwr  of  these  cows, 

"  As  lo  the  question,  whether  (he  nale  of  the  flesh  of  oxen  that  have  tlied 
fr>m  the  diseases  just  described  thould  be  allowed,  the  council  have 
already  shown  that,  from  time  immemorial,  the  meat  of  cows  ailacked  by 
pulmonary  phthisis  in  a  slight  degree,  ha^  been  consumed  at  I'atns  as  good 
cow-beef.  Oneo  even  cows  which  have  reached  the  last  slsgc  of  this 
disease  are  consigned  to  the  butohn'.  nho  offers  (heir  flesh  for  sale  as 
meat  of  the  second  quality,  afler  taking  the  precaution  to  cut  awiiy  ths 
lungi,  the  pericnrdium,  the  mediastin,  and  those  paris  of  the  aides  and 
tlinphragm,  which  present  a  state  of  disoi^an nation  more  or  less  advanced. 
This  commerce  has  atways  taken  place  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  in 
Pari!  ittelf  before  the  establishment  of  the  abattmrt;  and  if  vre  are  not 
Able  Id  afflrm  that  food  of  Ihis  nature  is  not  bad,  there  Is  at  leatt  no 
exHmple  of  its  ute  having  given  rise  to  accidents.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  cookmg  destroys  the  vicious 

Eroperltes  of  tlie  flestf,  and  deprives  it  of  all  the  qualities  Injunoui  lo  the 
eallb  of  the  consumer. 

"  Tlie  council  have,  however,  been  far  from  drawing  from  all  these  fxcts 
(he  conclusion  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  watch  over  tli«  sale  of  butchers' 
meat.  They  think,  on  the  contrary,  thai  th«  superintendence  cannot  be 
tuo  active,  in  order  that  the  low  price  of  such  meat  may  not  lead  poor 
families  to  make  it  habltu^tlly  their  principal  tu^lenance.  It  n  known  that 
a  iiad  diet  which  is  ni>t  injurious  when  uted  casually,  may  become,  by  its 
eontinusl  employment,  a  source  of  disease.  Numerous  observations 
have  ettually  taught  tis,  (hat  the  flesh  of  animali  in  which  putrefnction 
had  commenced,  has  produced  in  persons  who  touehed  it  the  most  serious 
consequences.  The  council,  building  upon  such  data,  believe  that  il  is  indis- 

Sensahle  to  watch  with  the  ereatcst  care  the  sale  of  meat,  to  have 
estroyed  all  the  bad  meat  whicn  Is  exposed  in  the  shops,  and  lo  forbid  the 
butchers  to  sell  the  flesh  of  any  animal  that  hao  died  from  disease,  or  been 
kilted  in  consequence  of  disease,  unless  a  veterinary  sur^'eon  and  phyiician, 
appointed  by  authority,  have  decided  (hat  the  meat  could  be  ea(en  without 
inconvenience." 

Some  considerations  of  ft  kind  stilt  more  general  are  developed  in  the 
imporlanl  report  made  by  the  commission,  charged  in  lg3'J  with  the  invet- 
titca'ioii  of  the  disease  called  eocoile,  which  attacked  the  milking-cows,  and 
deeply  occupied  (he  pubhc  al  lent  ion. 
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We  slated  at  the  com  men  cement  of  this  srtic]«,  that  the  number  or  a 
parti  maile  by  the  "  CoiiKil  de  Salubrilf,"  during  the  years  compriwdfl 
this  KcconnI,  amounU  tu  4431.  ThU  niirotier  greatlj  surpasses  in  it*  piH 
portions  thai  vf  the  preeediiiK  years,  ihat  i«  to  s^y,  of  the  twenty  yMnl 
which  form  the  Aral  ifcriod  of  tht ir  Ultoun,  dating  from  their  inilitutiou 
and  which  only  prctents  a,  total  of  AuoS  reporls.  Thii  ariies  frotu  Ihe  t^m 
Ihut  Paris  for  alont;  time  h^i  been  only  a  city  of  produce,  snd  that  (M 
labours  of  the  cnuncil  hare  neceasarily  increased  nith  the  progresi  41 
trade,  and  the  chnrncler,  allofrellier  manufacturing,  asBumcd  by  the  tM 
paitment  of  The  Seine  since  I81S.  It  ia  necessary,  moreover,  to  remid 
llial  the  provisioni  of  the  decree  of  1810  on  iiisaluhiious  establishment 
by  submitting  certain  classes  of  manufactories  to  special  autliorizalionf, 
rendered  more  frequent  the  inteivcnlion  of  the  council,  who  were  ihe  first 
lo  demonstrale  Ihe  necessity  of  these  new  measures.  "  It  is  ■  great  saliv 
[action  to  the  council."  say  the  reporlers  of  their  labours  for  the  year  loll 
"Ihat  every  year  the  observations  and  report*  lend  lo  general  inea^»r^ 
which  simiilify  your  ad  mini  si  ration,  by  giving  certain  rules  of  which 
tip  plication  becomes  every  day  move  easy.  The  public  healih  was  i< 
smce  compromised  by  Ihe  existence  of  cerlain  manufuctiircs,  and  in  _„ 
general  accounts  we  have  rendered  we  have  never  ceased  tu  demand  I  lie* 
removal  of  insatubriaus  establishments.  The  National  Institute,  consulted 
on  this  important  point,  shared  our  opinion,  and  a  regulatory  law  has  juM 
designated  Ihe  manufnclures  which  maybe  established  in  the  interior  of 
towns,  and  those  which  are  not  to  be  lolerattd  there." 

In  llie  year  1811  we  find  US  reports  on  cliissed  establishment! 
number  increased  in  1812,  and  so  from  year  to  year,  till  in  I9__. 
rejioris  were  made  on  ealablishments  of  this  kind.  Tlie  ase  of  ates. 
engines  increased  the  labours  of  the  councU.  In  1813,  for  inatsnce,  th 
was  but  one  report  on  these  engines;  in  1BZ2,  the  number  had  Ti_ 
already  lo  filleen.  The  examination  of  these  machines  ledthecouncU 
examine  Ihelr  diiferent  systems,  the  dangers  and  mconvcniences  they  i 
xented  to  the  public  health  or  safely,  and  we  foresee,  in  reading  their 
jionantobservaiians  on  this  subject,  all  Hie  improvements  which  experie. 
introduced  in  Hie  sequel  into  this  new  branch  of  industry.  II  we  pass  fr 
llie  year  182^  to  the  year  1839,  we  find  there  has  been  read  ninely-si 
ports  on  engines  of  this  description  :  but  they  are  no  longer  simple 
siderations  on  machines  of  which  (be  use  is  nut  well  understood  ;  they 
views  of  an  elevated  order,  both  on  llie  application  of  these  engines,  l 
on  their  dangers  miJ  inconveniences.  We  see  that  the  council  bare  pi 
foundiy  studied  tliese  important  questions. 

"We  have  united  under  one  liead,"  says  M.  Dusy,  Ihe  report i 
Ihe  eslabljshmenta  on  which  lepoi'ts  have  been  made  relative  to  sleam- 
engines.     Each  of  these  eatablishmenls  doubtless  offers  by  itself  acme 
inconveniences  inherent  in  the  kind  of  trade  carried  on;  but  in  general 
these  inconveniences  are  trifling.    The  g  re  alt  r  part  of  the  manuractotji 
about  which  there  is  a  question  are  for  Ihe  construction  of  engines, 
olher  analogous  things,  which  can  only  affect  the  neighbourhood  by 
noise  and  activity  which  reign  there.    Out  of  sixly-lhree  re|)orts  made 
the  council  on  steam-engines,  eleven  were  on  SBwing-machlncs,  nine 
shops  for  the    construction  of  engines,  six  on  fidmjnating  powder'mi 
four  on  factories  for  printing  and  prepariftc  stuffs,  three  on  nieehani. 
printing  presses.    The  olher  reports  are  divided  in  Ihe  following  tnanncn 

"  On  machines  for  flaltening  metal,  for  bruising  colours,  for  jiulveriiiii 
for  mining  mortar,  for  extracting  stone,  seven ;  for  sugar  refining,  fv>r  II 
making  of  sugar  of  starch,  three  ;  for  spinning,  two;  for  turning,  two  ;  I 
dIiIickI  glasses,  two;  for  polishing  steel,  one;  for  clesning  grain,  for  tl 
preservulion  of  provisions,  three;  for  perfumery,  two :  for  soap-malut 
two:  for  bleaching,  for  making  candles,  hats,  and  delf-ware,  tor 
foundin:;,  for  scauiing  ashes, six;  total  C3. 
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"There  has  been  made  besides  on  simple  steam-boilers  33  reports, 
divided  among  different  trades  in  the  following  manner,  viz  : — 

For  printing  and  preparing  of  stuffs  and  woollens    .     .  12 

Hat  manufactories 7 

Wax  and  tallow  candle  manufactories 3 

The  shops  of  mechanicians 2 

Refining 2 

Soap-makins; 2 

Extraction  of  the  colouring  matter  from  dye-woods        .  2 

Baths 2 

Dyeing 1 

"  If  we  add  these  33  reports  to  the  63  precedinfi:,  we  have  a  total  of  96 
reports  on  steam-enfi:ines,  or  simple  boilers.  We  join  them  together  in 
consequence  of  the  identity  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  these  machines 
give  rise.  These  inconveniences  can  only  proceed  from  the  chance  of 
explosion  of  compressed  steam,  or  from  the  chance  of  fire,  and  from  the 
presence  of  smoke,  which  accompany  the  establishment  of  every  furnace, 
whatever  may  \x  its  use.  It  is  true,  however,  that  among  the  comulaints 
or  objections  which  have  reached  the  council,  several  have  turned  upon 
the  noise  and  shaking  occasioned  by  the  steam-engines,  a  shaking  which 
is  particularly  felt  in  houses  a  little  shut  in,  and  connected  with  the  neigh- 
bouring 'houses.  This  occurred  with  the  printing  presses,  and  some  other 
mechanical  applications  of  steam. 

*'  But  these  lesults  are  altogether  independent  of  the  steam  itself,  are 
inherent  in  the  imperfection  of  the  mechanism  employed,  and  would  be 
produced  with  much  greater  intensity  by  substituting  for  steam  a  horse, 
a  fall  of  water,  the  action  of  the  wind,  or  any  other  mechanical  motor. 

"If  we  consider  the  steam-engines  and  boilers  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
plosions to  which  they  may  give  birth,  we  see  that  no  accident  has  happened 
during  the  current  year  from  a  total  or  partial  explosion  of  an  engine,  and 
yet  there  is  no  complaint  or  opposition  which  is  not  swelled  by  the  fear 
of  these  dangers.  If  the  accidents  of  this  nature  may  with  justice,  by  their 
seriousness  and  sphere  of  action,  provoke  the  fears  of  the  neighbours,  the 
wise  measures  prescribed  by  the  rules  are  of  a  nature  to  render  them 
impossible,  when  they  are  faithfully  executed.  Thus,  Monsieur  le  Prefect, 
the  council  have  always  vigorously  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  the  pre- 
cautions  with  which  the  law  surrounds  the  steam>engines,  not  only  to 
shield  the  responsibility  of  your  administration,  but  also  because  they  are 
persuaded  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  actual  state  of  things  to  neglect  these 
prescriptions  without  exposing  those  who  make  use  of  steam-engines  to 
eminent  dangers. 

"  The  true  and  the  most  serious  inconvenience  of  steam-engines  is  the 
smoke.  It  is  against  this  that  most  of  the  well-founded  complaints  are 
raised. 

"  This  inconvenience  is  not  only  felt  at  the  present  moment,  but  it  excites, 
above  all,  apprehensions  for  the  future. 

"When  we  consider  that  in  the  single  year  1839,  there  have  been 
granted  82  authorizations  for  steam-engines,  and  that  we  are  yet  but  at 
the  beginning  of  the  applications  of  this  mechanical  agent, — when  we  fol- 
low the  increasing  progression  of  petitions  addressed  to  the  administra- 
tion, we  are  not  able  to  suppress  a  certain  fear  against  the  ulterior 
invasions  of  the  smoke  from  these  establishments. 

"The  council  have  applied  themselves  for  along  time  to  the  solution 
of  this  difficulty,  which  is  met  at  every  turn  in  the  petitions  addressed  to 
you,  not  only  for  steam-engines,  but  for  all  the  trades  in  which  furnaces 
are  employea. 

"  Various  systems  have  been  proposed :  that  which  first  presents  itself 
is  the  use  of  smoke- consuming  furnaces,  which  appears  in  fact  the  most 
[1.]  2  V 


oT  applicntion  have  not  permiticd  ihii  kind  of  furnace  lo  become  (cenri^ 
Ilitlierlullie  kmoke-consutning  furnacea  r«quiregreat  precUion  in  Ihe execu- 
tion, great  reeiiUtilj.m  tliu  diMnbulion  of  the  fuel,— things  difficult  to  realai 
in  ordinary  labour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ereat  excess  af  air  necesuM 
lo  obtain  cumiilele  couibuaiion  often  dlminisbei  llie  efficacy  of  (be  cu«l 
and  renders  the»e  furnaces  more  expensive,  in  certairi  cawt,  fhaa  Itia 
onlinary  furDBcei,  in  ipiltsottha  loH  of  fuel  which  the  latter  in  voire. 

"The  mechanical  distributors  to  regulate  the  supply  gf  fuel,  and  lh( 
activity  of  the  combustion,  have  been  also  proposed  and  «mpl(nred  witb 
success ;  but  they  are  a  considerable  expense  at  the  outset,  antf  can  bt 
but  little  adopted  except  in  great  concerns,  and  where  there  ia  >  very  eoa- 
alant  application  of  steam.; 

"  It  remains  to  modilV  the  nature  of  the  fuel';  and  it  is  lliia  which  tht 
council  have  generally  done.  They  commonly  prescribe  the  use  o( 
or  Borae  variety  of  prepari'd  coal,  whitli  Rive*  no  smoke — leaving  it  hon- 
ever  lo  the  proprietorn  lo  make  use  of  whictiever  metljod  suits  iliein  beat, 
whether  smoke-oonsuming  furnaces,  mechanical  dislnbutora,  or  ftiel  wlucb 
yields  no  smoke. 

'■  These  repilations.  Monsieur  le  Prerect,  have  been  adopted  in  pr'tncipM 
by  the  "  Conseil  de  Salubriif,"  and  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  Iho  con- 
dition to  which  they  think  it  their  duty  to  submit  the  authorisations  Ihey 
have  the  honour  to  propose  to  you. 

"  Douhiless  their  rigorous  application  may  cramp  certain  ifslablUH' 


very  difficult  to  obtain,  as  to  ihske  the  intimate  conviction  of  the  council 
(hat  this  constriction  will  be  but  momentary,  and  that  it  will  end  by 
turning  (o  the  profit  ot  the  manufacturer. 

"The  ))roblem  of  which  the  council  seeh  the  solution,  is  able  to  bt 
resolved ;  it  is  «o  already  in  great  part,  but  there  yet  remaini  one  tten  t9 
arrive  at  the  eoal,  and  they  will  reach  it  by  perseverinf;;  in  the  coune  inrjr 
have  adopted,  la  their  efforts  tliey  have  been  sustained,  we  T«pe«l,  br 
the  ciinviclion  that  they  labour  not  only  for  the  advantage  of  the  he&lii 
and  rleanltness  ofthe  capital,  by  seeking  lo  guainntce  its  inhabitants  from 
the  nuisance  of  smoke,  but  aleo  for  the  advanlDEie  of  Iht;  maiiurarturet 
himself,  by  forcinf;  him  to  a  better  employment  of  his  fuel,  and  by  pulling 
him  mill  tucli  a  eondiiion  that  be  may  be  able  to  select  the  locnhiies  whiob 
suit  him,  without  being  exposed  to  those  continual  complaints,  to  Ihow 
recriminations,  often  well-founded,  which  have  not  always  been  foreseen, 
and  which  sometimes  become  the  cause  of  the  greatest  embarrBasmeols  to 
the  manufacturing  ealablisbments, 

"An  impoilanl  proeress  in  the  path  we  indicate  was  made  in  I83l>. 
by  the  contrivance  of  M-  Beslay,  a  mechanician,  for  ileam-boilers — ■  con- 
tiivance  which  has  been  pointed  out  in  several  reports  on  Ihis  subj«ot, 
and  which  proposes  lo  prevent  explosions  and  nvoid  smol>e  by  omns  ot 
a  ueneral  use  of  coke.  It  Is  only  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  nut  yet  bc«m 
able  lo  be  applied  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  stcain-ljoilers  are  em- 
ployed."' 

The  improvements  introduced  by  the  council  into  the  different  branchea 
of  induMry  with  which  they  have  had  to  deni,  and  on  which  their  reporis 
enter  into  dtMniU  a1  once  oseAii  and  inleresling,  are  numerout-  Thus  the 
tvAning  of  (;uld  and  silver,  the  factories  lor  fulminaling  powder,  for  );ildtng. 
for  chemical  productn,  for  bllumen,  tor  melting  tollow,  ami  a  mawt  ot 
Other  trades,  owe  to  them  notable  improvements,  both  in  the  raelhods  of 
nbricktion,  and  in  the  conditions  for  public  health  and  safety  under 
Which  they  are  to  be  carried  on.    The  whiie-iead  manufacloriea  have  ck- 
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cited  tlieic  eatiiett  solicitude.  It  is  )[nowii  that  llie  workmen  who  Ishaur 
in  these  pUces  ire  ttitijett  to  serious  and  Trequenl  mnkdici.  In  consult- 
inj;  the  earlier  labours  of  the  counvil-  we  see  them  unceasingly  cLciipied 
nitli  I  his  queslioQ  ;  but  the  fretjuenc)'  ol'  Ihe  accidents,  and  Ineir  serious- 
ness, have  more  pari icuU fly  aliracled  their  attention  in  these  Utler  lines. 
and  havi^  engaged  ihcm  to  compile  a  set  ofinsiruclioni  which  set  forth  Ihe 
best  rules  of  health  to  be  observed  in  these  manuractoriei.  (The  rules 
have  already  been  tjuoied. 

I.ftler.  the  council  have  »new  examined  deeply  this  branch  of  trade. 
Tliey  have  visited  the  Dianufaclories  of  while-lead  existing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine;  they  have  obtained  Ihe  experience  of  Other  depart- 
ments, and  they  have  shown  the  necefisily  al  commissioning  one  of  (heir 
members  to  follow  Ihe  riisults  of  the  rules  quoted  above.  They  have  re- 
quired, moreover,  that  the  administration  should  furnish  some  slalislici  on 
the  stHte  of  workers  in  while-lead  admitted  into  the  hospital.  The  admi- 
nislration  has  hastened  to  defer  to  this  wish,  and  ihere  is  no  doubl  that 
there  will  result  a  sensible  improvemenl  in  the  health  of  the  workmen. 

(Ader  giving  several  other  minor  instances  of  the  latiours  of  the  Cou- 
seil,  Ihe  report  Ihu^  concludes  i — } 

And  now  that  we  have  detailed  the  principal  labours  of  the  council,  it 
would  be  a  necessary  supplement  to  this  article  to  bhow  the  results  Ihat 
have  followed  from  them, — the  reforms  they  have  introduced  into  the 
public  service.  But  here  ne  are  no  more  dealing  with  Ihe  labours  of  the 
council,  but  with  the  labours  of  Ihe  administration.  Thu«  independently 
of  the  deciaioni  on  classed  eslabhshments.  and  which  amount  to  about 
300  a-year,  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  measures  for  the 
public  health  executed  by  the  admmiilrHlioD.  Bnt  to  conflne  our- 
selves only  to  acts  which  interest  the  generality  of  the  ciliiens,  we  may 
cite  (he  ordinances  of  police  which  relate  to  coloured  sngar-pluma;  to 
horses  attached  with  the  elanders,  or  contagious  maladies ;  1o  vessels  and 
utensils  of  copper ;  to  the  adulteration  of  sail ;  lo  the  aid  to  be  given  to 
the  drowned  and  asphyxied  ;  to  the  depSta  for  refuse  in  the  rural  com- 
munes ;  to  the  dissection,  raodellmg,  and  embalming  of  corpses  ;  to  the 
cleaning  of  wells  and  waste- water  wells;  to  Ihe  ndnlleration  and  sale  of 
fulminating  powder ;  lo  Ihe  class ifioal ion  of  new  trades,  the  amphithealrca 
of  anatomy,  the  establishments  of  pork -but  chera.  &c,  Sk. 

Certainly  Iherc  are  few  instil ut ions  that  can  show  such  reiulls;  there 
Rr«  few  that  receive  an  impulse  EO  enliffhtened  and  constant.  Bound  in 
an  intimate  manner  with  Ihe  ad  mini  it  rat  ion  of  which  they  form  part,  the 
*"  Conseil  de  Salubrity  "  hat  at  all  times,  found  in  it  a  just  appreciator  of 
their  laboun.  They  know  the  credit  accorded  lo  their  reporfa,  and  Ihe 
duties  imposed  on  them  by  a  confidence  so  honourable  for  Ihe  adminii- 
tralion  thai  give*  it,  and  so  justly  merited  by  the  body  that  receives  il. 

16. — QuaiificatioM  of  Ogicfrs  of  Pub/ic  Htalth:    Statement  by  M. 
Due 


It  is  generally  thought  In  the  vrcrld  that  Ihe  medical  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  the  schools  is  all  Ihat  is  necessary  to  become  a  useful  member  of 
the  council.  The  greater  part  of  medical  men  themselves  share  this  opi- 
nion ;  and  on  the  strength  a(  some  precepts  which  they  have  cullvcted  from 
books  on  health  and  professions,  they  think  themselves  sufficiently 
instructed  to  decide  on  the  instant  the  gravest  questions,  which  van  only 
be  resolved  by  special  studies. 

A  man  may  have  exhausted  medical  hteralure  :  he  may  be  an  excellent 
practician  at  the  sick-bed,  a  learned  physician,  a  clever  ami  eliiquent  pta- 
lessor;  but  all  these  acquirements,  taken  m  themselves,  are  nearly  useless 
in  a  Conaeil  de  t>alubrit£  hke  that  uf  Piui»;  and  if  wi  occasion  piesenta 
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Iticlf  to  make  use  of  them,  a  very  imall  number  of  persons  suffice  to  ftpiii; 
them.  To  be  really  useful  in  tlie  council,  it  is  necessary  to  h»»e  an  ex- 
tended knowlefige  of  nilural  philosophy,  of  the  conBlituttDn  of  the  soil  on 
whieli  Puns  Kt&ndi,  and  of  the  Eeolony  of  neighboorinft  countries ;  it  i» 
neceiakry,  above  all.  to  know  with  exactness  the  action  which  trades  ma; 
have  on  the  heajih  of  those  mho  exercise  them,  and  the  much  more  im- 
portant action  of  mamifaclories  of  every  species  on  plants,  on  men  con- 
Kre^iated  in  towns,  and  on  animals.  This  knowledge,  so  important,  af 
the  action  of  manufactoriea  and  trades,  \%  not  to  be  acquired  by  onlrnary 
itudy.  or  in  theailence  of  the  cahinel.  It  is  not  to  be  oblainetl  without 
positive  notions  on  the  arts,  and  on  the  Kreater  part  of  the  processes 
peculiar  to  each  trade.  It  requires  habit  and  the  frequenlins  of  the  place* 
of  work.  In  thb  particular,  more  even  than  with  mediuine,  Ixioks  are  not 
a  subntilute  for  practice  ;  and  if  there  eaisl  works  on  the  subject,  they  are 
more  likely  to  mislead  than  enlighten. 

Prom  what  has  bei^n  said,  the  necessity  will  be  evident  to  introduce  into 
ihe  council  those  physicians  who  have  mode  health,  and  particularly  the 
public  lieailh.  a  sjiedal  study  ;  and  to  join  with  them  chemisis,  and.  atwve 
all,  manui'nclurin^  chemists,  hecause  what  would  many  of  those  peraoiis, 
whote  life  has  been  passed  in  hosjiitala  and  the  exclusive  study  of  medi- 
cine, be  before  a  steam  engine  ?  It  is  clear  that  they  woutd  otien  be  de- 
ceived by  those  adroit  and  skilful  manulacturers  whg  would  hare  an 
interest  in  concealing  the  truth. 

17. — Instanix  fcy  MM.  DuciurELGT  and  D'Arckt  of  the  erroneous 
Mcthcol  Inftrencei  nj  to  the  insalnbrily  ofpartinUar  Trades. 

Hamatzin  is,  as  Ikr  as  we  know,  the  first  who  has  treated  professedly 
of  the  mnlftdies  produced  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco.  In  his  great  work, 
De  Morbii  Artificiim,  he  slates  thai  Ihe  workmen  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  are  sciied  with  great  pains  in  the  head,  wilh  verligo, 
nausea,  and  perpetual  sneering;  and  that  so  Rreal  is  the  sul)tilty  of  ihii 
substance,  Ihat  all  the  neighbourhood,  particularly  in  summer,  experience 
nausea.  He  adds,  that  those  who  work  on  tobacco  loie  their  appetite,  and 
that  Iheir  breath  is  insupportable. 

Fourcroy,  aftrr  repeating  in  his  translation  of  Ramazzini  all  tlie  passages 
from  this  author,  adds,  in  a  note,  several  observations  to  prove  Ihe  dangers 
of  tobacco ;  such  as,  that  a  lady  died  from  a  cancer  in  the  nose  in  conse~ 
quenceoF  taking  loo  much  snuff;  another  from  a  polypus  in  the  oesophagus, 
which  prevented  her  swallowing ;  another  from  frightful  convulsions  pro- 
duced hy  sleeping  in  a  room  in  which  tobacco  had  been  rasped.  Fourcroy 
ilates.  however,  that  there  arc  some  privileged  persons  who  became  aocus- 
lomed  III  the  action  of  tobacco,  and  experience  no  inconvenience  from  it. 

Cadet-Gassicourt,  in  a  memoir  addressed  to  Ihe  prefect  of  police  on  the 
maladies  incident  to  the  trades  carried  on  in  Paris,  says  that  the  workmen 
occupied  in  the  preparation  of  tobacco  are  subject  lo  vomiting*,  colic-',  and 
acute  and  chronic  affections  of  the  chest ;  lliat  they  have  often  vertigo, 
bloody  fluxes,  and  are  addicted  to  drink. 

Tourlelle,  in  his  Elemens  d'Hygiene,  affirms  that  il  is  very  dangerous  lo 
sleep  in  warehouses  of  tobacco;  and  he  quoles  a  case,  mentioned  by  Bu- 
choi,  of  a  young  girl  of  five,  who  died  in  a  short  time  from  dreadful  vomit- 
ings, occasioned  by  this  solo  cause. 

Percy,  in  ihe  article  Chi^eau,  in  the  Dielionimire  det  Srience*  Mfdt- 
ciiIpi,  menliuns,  that  some  soldiers,  exercising  in  the  Champ-d»-Mar»  in 
very  warm  weather,  were  overcome  by  ayncupe,  which  he  attributes  to 
aome  tobacco  that  these  men  had  put  in  Iheir  caps. 

In  a  new  edition  of  Kamsziinl  and  Fourcroy,  by  Patissier,  we  find  the 
.opinions  of  these  authors  without  obaerration  or  comment,    Tlie  editor  is 
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contenf  to  add,  that  Ihuse  who  have  to  do  with  tobacco  are,  in  general, 
wasted,  discoloured,  ydlow,  and  aithmalical. 

Finally,  Merat,  in  the  article  Tabuc.  in  Ihe  Diclionnaire  des  Seteneei 
Medicahs,  says,  that  men  engaged  in  Ihe  preparation  of  thii  subslance 
are  wasted,  discoloured,  yellow,  Bsthinalic,  subject  to  colic,  diarrhoea,  the 
bloody  flux,  but,  above  all.  to  vertijco,  cephalalgia,  muscular  tremor,  to  true 
narcotism,  and  to  diseaiies,  more  or  less  acute,  of  the  cheat,  "All  these 
assertions,"  he  continues,  "  are  the  truit  of  my  obietTations  in  the  hospitals 
or  Paris.  Tobacco  causes  not  only  evils  without  number,  but  even  dvalh 
to  those  who  prepare  it.  It  deranges  the  memory  of  all  who  inhale  it,  and 
renders  it  less  clear  and  entire;  it  weakens  ihe  tissues,  especially  the 
nervous  tissues;  il  causes  trembling  of  the  limbs;  diminishes  strength  ;  it 
produces  emaciation,  and  even  consumption,  particularly  among  females; 
and  EOmelimet  tiegets  entire  imbecility. 

We  might  multiply  these  quoiationa.  Tlie  just  celebrity  of  the  authors 
who  have  furnished  them  gives  to  their  opinion  a  force  which  imposes 
belief,  and  makes  us  reject  every  apeciea  of  doubt.  Let  us  recall,  however, 
the  maxim  of  Diatcartes;  let  us  ceaso  to  brlieve  the  words  of  a  mailer; 
let  us  dare  to  doubt  for  an  instant,  and,  observing  for  ourselves,  let  us 
learn  lo  form  an  opinion,  based  on  what  our  own  senses  and  judgment  have 
taught  us." 

Acting  in  this  spirit,  Parent  DuchSlelet  and  D'Arcel  carried  on  a  minute 
investigation,  in  a  vast  manufactory  of  tobacco  at  Paris,  containing  I.OM 
workmen.  Not  content  with  the  reiiuils  ntt'orded  by  a  single  establish- 
ment, they  directed  questions  to  the  nine  other  great  manufactories  of 
tobacco  which  France  contains,  and  llie  answers  were  prepared  by  the 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  officers  of  each  establishment  in  conjunction. 
■'  The  observations."  say  MM.DuchStelet  and  D'Arcet,  "  which  compose 
this  memoir,  have  been  collected  from  a  sum  total  of  4518  workmen, 
l^ey  appear  to  us  so  much  the  more  valuable  and  conclusive,  that  'hey 
have  bern  made  simultaneously  in  the  most  opposite  parts  of  France,  by 
men  who  had  not,  and  could  not  have,  any  connexion.  There  is  thus  no 
possibility  to  suspect  the  influence  of  a  preconceived  opinion  ;  and  if  those 
to  whom  our  inquiries  were  addressed  are  unanimous  in  their  replies,  and 
if  these  replies  agree  with  our  own  observations,  we  shall  be  sure  thai  we 
have  arrived  at  the  truth." 

The  conclusions  which  followed  from  these  widely  extended  researches 

1.  That  in  the  greater  part  of  the  factories  there  was  never  known  an 
exani|''^  "f  '^'>  individual  who  could  not  accusturo  himself  to  Ihe  emana- 
liuns  (if  tobacco,  and  tliat  in  the  rare  cases  where  it  proved  injurious,  it  was 
always  in  a  particular  part  of  the  process,  which  merely  obliged  the  work- 
man to  be  transferred  to  anolher  department  of  Ihe  factory. 

2.  That  all  which  has  been  said  on  the  frequency  of  nausea,  of  vomit- 
ings, of  diarrhtea,  of  colic,  and  of  hremorrhages,  is  pure  supposition.  That 
it  IS  so  no  less  with  respect  lo  ihe  headaches,  sneeiings,  loss  of  appetite,  foul- 
ness of  breath,  acute  and  chronic  affections  of  the  chest,  cancers,  and  other 
similar  diseases.  What  the  same  authors  say  on  the  discolourration  of  Ihe 
skin  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  tobacco,  on  the  yellow 
hue  of  their  complexion,  their  leanness,  and  emaciation,  provea  that  thej 
have  not  observed  for  themselves,  or  have  only  seen  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  or  have  not  comiiared  this  class  of  people  with  other  workmen  of  the 
same  town,  who  were  engaged  in  occupations  of  a  totally  different  kind. 

3.  That  tobacco,  far  from  producing,  in  those  who  prepare  it,  death  and 
narcotism,  does  not  even  influence  their  nervous  system  ;  and  that  vertigo, 
syncope,  muscular  tremor,  convulsions,  and  other  like  evils,  which  have 
been  charged  Bguinst  it,  have  never  existed  in  the  manufactories,  though 
the  men  sleep  in  the  midst  of  the  most  subtil  preparations,  or,  at  least,  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  that  cause. 
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4.  Not  only  li  the  lobacoo  without  any  effeot  on  the  heallh  during  Ih- 
first  years  devoted  lo  its  preparation,  it  hai  not  the  leMt  ill  con««iucnetI  it 
more  «d*nnced  life.  Feebleness  and  great  we,  or  cAuaes  Allogelhtr  n-ei- 
detitol,  have  been  the  sole  ground  for  dinniMing  the  workmen. 

3,  There  Are  tome  proressions  which,  withoot  deitrojing  health  In  *a  \ 
evliient  mRTiner,  abridite  hfe ;  but  a  great  number  or  those  wlio  work  on  ■ 
toliaeco  reaih.  and  even  surpMs.  the  ordinary  limit  of  hiimnn  exiit«ne«. 

6.  II  it  proved  by  innumerable  fads,  that  the  manu  he  lories  of  tohien 
are  not  in  anywise  injurious  to  the  men,  animals,  or  plants,  whien  may 
exift  in  their  vicinity. 

It  IhtiB  turns  out,  upon  eiaminUion,  that  this  much  maligned  lub- 
stntiee  t«  perfectly  innocuous.  "  Y«t  what  practitioner."  say  MM,  Parent 
DiidiAlelct  and  DArcet, "  viho  had  not  had  oceaaion  to  vinii  ihe  wiirk- 
thops  and  study  Iheir  influence,  would  not  be  forced  into  belief  by  the 
impoting  authorities  we  have  quoted  above;  who  of  Ihem  would  heti)*lc 
to  repard  as  demonstrated  opinion*  on  which  Ramasiini,  KomCroy,  Cadtt 
Oaitsieourl,  Tourtelle.  Percy.  Palissier,  Merat  and  olhers  are  unjinimou*, 
without  a  single  person  having  utlered  a  contrary  assertion?  Ther#  are 
found  amoniE  these  authorities  two  members  of  the  Koyal  Acadefflf  of 
Medicine,  three  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  tv«o  professors  o( 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris. one  professor  of  tlie  Faculty  of  Medicine 
of  Strasbourg,  twu  chemists,  and  two  celebrated  physie.ians— one  Frvneh, 
the  other  Italian;  in  a  wurd,  ii«  physicians  and  an  apothecary,  who  held, 
and  still  hold,  the  most  eminent  places  in  the  learned  world.  It  j«  there- 
(bre  evident  that  it  is  of  the  hiehest  importance  that  trades  and  profes- 
sions should  be  investiaaled  differently  from  what  lliey  have  hitherto  been  ; 
and  this  importance  daily  increases,  because  of  the  progreis  and  extension 
of  arts  and  mannfaatures." 

1 8.— On  the  Babiialiont  of  the  Lower  Oriiert  of  PariM. 

No.  I. 

The  labouring  classes  are  obliged  lo  live  in  houses  alinoat  klwayv  dUipi. 
dated,  insufficient,  or  unhealthy.  Such  is  Ihe  lot  of  the  poor  man  in  all 
coiinlries;  Ihe  force  of  circumstances,  the  hard  law  of  necessity,  compel  it. 
Yet,  if 't  IS  impossible  to  remedy  completely  this  state  of  thinga.  may  wc 
tint  approximale  to  it,  by  buildins  houses  for  every  irrsde  of  the  lower 
orders— not  only  of  Ihe  honesi  poor,  but  of  the  debased  and  depravod  ?  Il 
appears  lo  me  ihst  these  houses  would  have  a  double  advftnia^e  ;— Iher 
would  diminish  the  causes  of  public  insalobniy.  snd  offer  to  the  honest  and 
economical  workman  the  means  to  procure  a  residence  equal  to  his  necei- 
allies,  and  capable  of  producing  in  him  the  taste  for  relirement  and  domestic 
peace  so  favii  Ural  lie  to  morals.  It  is  especially  m  this  last  point  of  view 
that  the  amelioration  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  laboriuua  class  is  to 
be  ranked  among  the  pi-eserrativet  aeainst  vicious  hatiitt. 

Rent  being  one  of  the  most  important  and  indispensable  domestic  ex- 
penses, the  father  of  a  family,  pressed  by  other  wants  of  the  first  iieceMiiy. 
itaturRlly  seeks  the  least  costly  habitation.  Now,  Ihete  habiialiuns  exiii 
only  in  certain  quarters,  and  in  certain  streets  of  those  quarters  :  they  are 
old,  ruined,  and  filthy.  The  proprietors,  in  order  lo  tenant  Ihem,  Iw  the 
lodgings  very  low.  and  thus  Bttracl  the  poorer  families.  If  these  Iadl:init< 
were  healthy,  if  they  were  sufficient  fur  nil  the  members  of  the  famitv,  ihrre 
would  be  no  room  for  censure:  bullheyare  foul,  badly  lighted,  aiit^  neither 
•ir-tight  nor  waler-tinht.  They  are  smfll,  und  as  parents  anil  children  live 
■nd  sleep  in  the  same  room,  the  overcrondingis  bothacause  of  unbeallhi- 
nesa,  andan  offence  against  good  morals.  Moreover.  Ihe  bad  amiu  and 
fllth  of  the  passagea,  privies,  and  sinks,  give  rise  lo  Infeclious  cxhaJaiiuni, 
which  vitiate  the  air  ol  these  humble  abodes,  and  affect  the  health  of  theit 


Claisex  of  Pan. 

•  mischievoui  that  the  gteKler  part 
.1  :ii  -enlilBte-'  -' 

on  to  I 

;  but  » 

lliero,  so  many  centres  of  infection  which  reduc .  .  ... _.._ 

aniraaU  the  unfortunate  iKinRS  who  seek  in  tiiem  a  retreat  Tor  ttie  night. 

A]thouf(h  the  lodEintfi  are  not  all  repulsive,  they  are  alt  alike  open  lo 
criticism.  Sonieoiltind  by  overcrowilintr,  others  by  the  mode  of  sleeping; 
others,  lailly.  by  the  Hbaence  of  all  ventilation,  and  even  by  a  tolal  want  of 
air.  Overcrowding  is  an  evil  which  prcvniUin  all  the  lodgings  of  the  lowest 
clasn,  and  which  aj;^ava(es  the  miKhief  resulting  Trom  the  other  incon- 
teniences  lo  which  they  are  aiitijecl.  The  twenly-five  or  thirty  ihousand 
workmen  employed  in  house-build  in([,  who  floek  to  Paris  evety  year  ffoai 
certain  depart  men  is,  conurc^le  in  chambers,  and  sleep  thvre  diirinfr  the 
■eaion.  Many  orihese  places  are  kvpt  by  countrymen  of  their  own,  who 
attract  them  by  their  known  probity,  and  the  kindnras  Ihey  entertain  for 
them.  These  chambers  abound  principally  in  the  quarter  ol'the  HStel-de- 
ViUe  for  the  iiKUons,  and  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Miirtin  for  the  carpenters. 
These  excellent  workmen,  by  an  exception  more  peculiar  to  them  than  lo 
any  others,  look  only  lo  economy.  They  bargain  with  the  lod^Jnj-house 
keeper,  so  as  lo  obtain  for  sik  francs  a  month,  besidrs  the  room,  Ihe  wash- 
inic  of  a  shirt  a-week,  and  a  men  of  ioup  every  day,  for  which  they  them- 
■eives  provide  the  bread.  All  that  is  not  devoted  lo  their  slender  wants  is 
laid  by  for  the  support  of  their  family,  or  Ihe  increase  of  Iheir  hllle  patri- 
mony. The  police  unanimously  teslity  to  the  Oider  and  coni'ord  which 
rei!{n  m  llieir  chaiabers,  as  well  as  to  their  good  conduct  abroad.  Is  it  not 
mournful  that  Ihese  Ane  (fUows  should  sleep  thus  piled  np  in  lillle  garrets? 
Accustomed  lo  work  in  the  open  air,  Ihe  smallness  of  their  rooms  is  mure 
trymg  lo  them  than  lo  any  others.  Thus  typhus  fever  is  common  among 
Ihem,  and  sumelimes  attacks  a  whole  chamber. 

The  overcrowd in|j;  and  deficient  ventilation  are  slill  more  injuriouato 
workmen  employed  in  manufaclures.  They  pass  every  day  from  an  infected 
bdittnf!  into  a  shop  which  is  usually  as  unwholesome,  and  they  are  thus 
predispused  lo  contract  readily  conlauious  maladies. 

Of  all  ihe  lower  orders,  Ihe  chiffonniers  inhabit  the  most  infected  and 
disKualiiK  lodginea.  It  it  vain  lo  expect  lo  descend  into  Ihe  lonc«i  ranka 
oftociely, — inequality  always  appears  somewhare.  Even  Ihe  chiffonniers 
faava  iheir  notaoles.  There  are  some  a  little  more  economical,  a  little 
more  raised  than  the  mass,  and  who  enjoy  a  cerlsin  comfort.  Tho«e  tHe 
must  elevated  occupy  one  or  two  small  room*,  which  Ihey  hire  for  theui- 
selves  and  their  famdies;  others  possess  a  pallet,  which  serves  Ihem  lo 
tieep  on,  in  Ihe  chamber  of  whicli  tiiey  are  one  occupant  among  many. 
But  this  possession  is  more  oHen  collective  than  personal;  and  ^iliouuh 
■hared,  it  does  not  fail  to  excite  Ihe  envy  of  Ihe  poor  wretches  who  lie  in  a 
■pectes  of  trough,  on  rags,  or  on  handsful  of  Straw,  with  which  the  room 
is  strewed.  The  police  chafed  wilh  the  surveillance  of  the  lodginKs  inha- 
bited by  the  chitTonniers  give  an  incredible  picture  of  Ihem.  EHch  oucu- 
panl  keeps  by  him  his  basket,  sometimes  full  of  filth—and  what  filth! 
Thtse  savages  do  not  hesitate  to  comprise  dead  animals  in  their  gleanings, 
■nd  pass  Ihe  night  by  the  aide  of  this  slinking  prey.  When  the  police  go 
to  these  places,  they  experience  a  suffocating  le«img,  bordering  on  asptiyxy. 
They  order  Ihe  windows  lo  be  opened  when  Ihey  can  be  opened,  and  Ihe 
■evere  representations  Iht-y  address  to  the  lodging-house  keepers  on  tMs 
faorriifle  mixture  of  human  beines  with  decayed  animal  matter  does  not 
move  ihem.  They  answer,  that  Iheir  lodgers  are  accustomed  to  it  as  well 
as  themselves.  A  trait  of  manners  peculiar  to  the  chiffonnieri,  and  which 
might  be  called  their  pastime,  consists  in  rat-catching  in  the  courts  of  the 
bouses  which  they  (reqnent.    They  entiM  the  rata  by  the  aid  of  eerlai* 


■ubitknCEs  «tl«ched  lo  tlie  rapi  they  K^f'^r  ""  'he  streets.  With  tbif  1  . 
they  put  heapi  of  rags  near  lh«  holes  in  (he  walls  aod  wh«n  thry  Ihiak 
thotthe  rats  are  buried  in  the  r»g»,  they  let  loose  into  the  pouH  iJiiji 
trained  Tor  the  purpose,  and,  in  the  iwinkhn^  of  an  eje,  thejr  mftke  Ihem- 
selvev  niaslen  of  the  mtt.  of  which  they  eat  tne  flesh  and  self  the  skin. 

The  lodginipi  which  receive  at  night  the  scum  of  society  are  thorcmgh 
pest-houses.  Those  even  which  are  not  frequented  by  chitfonniers  become^ 
by  the  crondinE  of  the  inliabilanti  and  their  filihy  hahils,  dangerous  centm 
of  infection.  There  are  Bome  chamber*  which  contttin  ai  many  as  nina 
beita,  separated  by  small  passages  hardly  wide  enough  lo  get  Ihiough,  and 
these  beds  are  ofren  occupied  l>y  two  persons  who  dg  not  know  each  olhar, 
and  have  never  Men  one  another.  DiSen-nce  of  sex  is  no  obslaclii  to  ihe» 
nocturnal  and  fortuitoui  cohabitations,  sllhough  the  police  neglect  oolhtot 
to  prevent  digordera.  Amon);  the  female  apartments  (here  is  one  wl  '^ 
is  liinious  for  the  picture  of  decrepitude  and  abjectness  vrhioti  it  pre^nl^ 
The  women  who  occupy  It  are  old  drunkards,  of  whuin  several  are  suspected 
oftheft.    The  spectacle  of  these  animated  mummies  hat  somethiDg  sepul- 

One  must  bring  to  social  Rnatomj^  a  serioua  spirit  of  investigation 
form  a  just  idea  of  the  population  which  lives  in  the  concealed  recesse 
society.  The  imaginalion,  however  frrlile  and  daring,  could  never  reach,  in 
ttijs  matter,  to  the  height  of  Ihe  reality;  there  is  a  cliara.cler,  a  physiog- 
nomy, a  slran^ness.  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  seen  in  order  to  assume 
the  responsibiliiy  of  an  historian.  Let  no  one  tax  with  romance  the  trait* 
of  manners  nor  Ihe  description  of  places  coniained  in  this  chapter.  How- 
ever softened  by  the  reserve  I  have  imposed  on  myself,  they  are  not  let 
true  al  bultom.  I  have  sacrificed  Ihe  coarseness  ofthe  ou'lino  and  colour- 
ing out  of  respect  to  decency.  It  is  the  only  infldelity  of  which  I  accusa 
myself.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  necessity  to  provide  an  efficndom 
remedy  for  a  slate  ot  things  so  contrary  to  the  tights  of  hnmanity  aoil 
civilization,* 


19. — On  the  HaUialions  and  Lodgings  of  the  Lover  Ordert  of  Parit. 

No,  li. 
There  exist  in  Paris  some  thousands  of  individuals  who  have  no  dofolcile 
— who  sleep  to-day  in  one  place,  Ihe  next  day  in  anolher — jtnd  whohavs  re- 
course every  evening  lo  those  houses  where,  for  a  payment  usually  veiy 
moderate,  they  can  at  l«ast  obtain  a  place  to  lie  in,  and  a  covering  for  ttieir 
heads.  It  is  not  only  strangers  hving  temporarily  in  Paris  who  lodce  in 
this  manner^  a  mass  of  workmen,  mostly  single  men,  who  have  not  stirred 
from  Ihe  capital  for  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years,  prefer  this  kind  of  life  to 
the  occupation  of  a  separate  chamber.  II  may  be  affirmed,  without  f«sr  of 
contradiction,  that  this  populution  comprises  all  that  is  most  drunken  and 
debased  in  society.  It  is  composedofpeople  without  foresight,  and  without 
a  home,  living  from  day  to  day,  and  trustmg  to  the  hospitals  in  the  case  of 
sickness  or  infinuily.  It  is  in  the  lowest  places  in  these  diigualing  haunts 
in  which  a  person  is  lodged  for  six,  four,  and  even  for  two  sous,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  prostiiules  reside,  who  can  scarcely,  alter  purchasing 
food,  lay  Aside  from  their  daily  gains  the  trifling  sum  necessary  lo  avert 
sleeping  in  Ihe  open  air.  I  have  visited  some  of  these  lodgings,  and  it  was 
not  without  a  feeling  of  pain  that  1  htive  seen  human  creatures  reduced  to 
live  in  such  places,  and  that  in  Ihe  capilal  of  France.  To  give  a  just  ideA 
^  of  these  abode.t,  I  will  extract  some  passHges  fi^ro  the  remnrkablc  report 
''hich  the  inspect or-genernl  of  furnished  lodgings  addressed  lo  the  prefect 
[police  at  Ihe  time  of  the  cholera.    It  tells  of  nothing  but  houses  in  rutn. 


*  (Jliusi'S  Duii^etmc 
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of  straw  for  beds  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  of  darkness,  of  infectious  smells, 
of  filth  without  example.    These  are  some  of  the  passages : — 

••  Rue  ^— ,  No.  — .  This  house  is  remarkable  for  its  excessive  dirt. 
It  is  a  genuine  centre  of  infection.  It  is  inhabited  solely  by  thieves,  smug- 
glers, beggars,  and  prostitutes.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  without  being 
auffocated. 

"  Rue ,  No.  — .    This  house  fixes  the  attention  by  its  construction 

aad  filth.  There  are  no  beds,  except  some  loathsome  pallets;  animal  re- 
mains, intestines,  and  the  refuse  of  meals,  are  rotting  in  the  court ;  sdl  the 
chaml)ers  look  on  a  corridor  completely  deprived  of  air  and  light ;  the  sinks 
and  the  privies  of  every  story  are  loathsome  from  ordure  and  fecal  matter. 
It  is  the  hideous  abode  of  vice  and  misery. 

*•  Rue ,  No.  — .    The  court  of  this  house  is  four  feet  square,  and  is 

full  of  dung;  the  chambers,  crowded  viith  occupants,  open  on  it;  the 
privies,  dilapidated  to  the  fifth  floor,  let  the  fecal  matter  fall  upon  the  stair- 
case, which  is  covered  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Many  of  the  rooms  have  no 
other  aperture  than  the  door  which  opens  upon  this  staircase.  The  house 
is  the  resort  of  sharpers,  of  thieves,  of  the  most  filthy  prostitutes,  and  of 
everything  that  is  most  abject  both  of  men  and  women. 

•*  Rue  du  Faubourg ,  No.  — .  A  house  occupied  from  top  to  bot- 
tom by  chiffonniers,  mendicants,  street-organists,  street-walkers,  and  Italian 
boys,  who  go  about  with  animals.  All  these  sleep  upon  rags  picked  from 
the  street,  and  of  which  there  is  a  depot  on  the  ground-floor.  More  complete 
abjectness  it  is  impossible  to  witness. 

•*  Rue ,  No.  — .    This  house  is  the  resort  of  all  that  is  most  abased. 

It  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  thieves,  prostitutes,  discharged  criminals, 
beggars,  vagabonds,  gamesters,  and  every  species  of  rogues.  The  greatest 
filth  reigns  everywhere ;  the  windows  are  made  of  oiled  paper  instead  of 
glass ;  the  rooms  are  infected ;  at  each  story  the  ordure  of  the  privies  flows 
upon  the  staircase."  * 

Another  French  writer,  M.  Fr^gier,  has  given  the  following  description 
of  the  external  appearance  of  these  abodes : — '*The  streets,  not,  at  fart  nest, 
more  than  eight  feet  wide,  are  dirty,  and  flanked  by  lofty  houses,  four  stories 
high,  which  are  blackened  by  time.  The  height  of  the  houses  renders  the 
streets  gloomy  and  damp,  and  the  houses  themselves  are  dark,  particularly 
on  the  ground-floor.  Spirit  shops,  beer  shops,  and  .low  eating  houses 
abound.  The  gloom  of  these  shops,  joined  to  the  repulsive  physiognomy 
of  the  streets,  infuse  a  secret  horror  into  the  visitor  who  is  led  there  by  the 
spirit  of  observation,  and  who  knows  that  the  greater  part  of  the  shops  are 
the  habitual  resort  of  the  lowest  prostitutes,  and  of  rogues  that  live  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  lodgings  and  places  of  dissipation  frequented  by  this 
part  of  the  population  are  worthy,  from  their  filth,  of  the  streets  and  quar- 
ters in  which  they  are  situated.'*  t 


20. — Extract  from  the  Report  of  ilie  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Central  Board  of  Public  Health  to  ascertain  the  Condition  of  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes  in  Brussels,  and  to  suggest 
Means  for  their  Improvement, 

Our  inquiries  have  led  us  more  particularly  into  the  most  populous  and 
miserable  districts  into  which  the  working  classes  are  continually  crowding, 
in  proportion  as  new  and  elegant  buildings  have  encroached  upon  the  dis- 
tricts within  the  heart  of  the  capital,  formerly  almost  exclusively  occupied 
by  those  classes.  We  have  visited  successively,  in  the  district  o(  Hdinimes, 
the  me  des  Pignons,  and  de  la  Samaritane^  the  cul-de-sac  des  Minimes,  the 
alley  des  PrHres,  les  rues  de  fEpris,  du  Bourreau,  de  la  Oveniail,  &c. ;  in 

*  Parent  Duchi^telet,  de  la  Prostitution,  torn.  L  p.  504. 
t  Clasiei  DangisreuseSy  torn,  i.,  p.  135. 
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tha  di>lri<!t  de  h  Chaprilt,  IM  rtu*  lUt  Mrmtgn,  du  Ra4ro.  dti  ta  MoMiirr. 
lie*  Halt,  du  Henard,  &e.  i  in  (he  dinttiet  li*  la  rur  fAiuUri^ekt,  la  rW  4et 
Navrl;  and  the  «Uey  on  Lail.  We  entered  Inlo  s  Rtol  tinmber  ol  (he 
dnellinic*.  Wc  not  oiilf  inquired,  but  alio  intpecled,  In  order  thai  w« 
miKlit  «Menatn  the  Irulli  of  the  ilfttrm«ntt  which  wte  made  to  ui.  ]n 
now  prewnling  the  rviull*  u1'  Ihis  inmiiry.  we  ilo  not  heMl>te  to  ttall  jour 
■ttcnllon  to  the  vcrj'  imporliLntruls  wnieh  have  been  iraihered,  at  the  mdk 
time  that  we  Mk  your  indulirenee  fur  tha  imperleol  manner  in  which  •■» 
ha>«  been  able  1o  perform  Ihe  diiliei  cuinniittail  to  our  Mai  and  MrnkiiM. 
Tli*  miierrantte  localities  we  have  miiedatriii]kuiiinmer<fiatelf,fr(»iilheii 
an peantnceof uniform  pov»rty.  The »lrect« and altej*.  al all  liniKa  Uirtr  and 
ill-paved,  in  times  nf  rain  or  Ihaw  had  the  appearance  of  a  [lealiltfnti!*!  ricr" 
the  water  had  no  nieani  of  running  uff.  and  the  tmallnetf  of  ibc  ji.iivjl.^ 
the  abii^nee  of  court*  or  gardfnK,  the  crowding  of  families,  and  ISi-  .Jr.  i: 
able  modet  of  liuilding.  rendered  all  circulation  of  air  tn  (entllall.-n  ^(i:i>ii 
impoisible.  The  most  indiipenMble  conveniencei  were  entirely  wantitii;  in 
most  ofthehoutei.  They  bait  no  pump*,  nor  privi«i,  nor  eeww^  cxwpl 
nne  in  common.  Indeed,  we  saw  svvtmty  houses  that  were  prOTided  wiiti 
only  one  pump  ai  one  privy  for  the  whole  of  (hat  number. 

Ifyou  enter  the  hnusei,  Ihe  spectacle  which  i«  there  preienteil  I»  your 
»iew  i".  if  anythinif.  still  more  wretched,  Klhe  arran^^menl  and  order  "' 
be  leen  In  *'>me  of  tlie  rooniq  recall  the  proverbial  ntaineis  of  the  Fieml' 
on  the  ulhrr  hand,  the  ho  uses  occupied  by  large  tamiliei.  the  all<?i«,  | 
pusHfccK,  and  Ihe  stairs,  are  generally  disf^uitinsly  flUhy ;  the  bruali  of  Ibt 
whitewMther  never  paiaen  along  Ihera,  or  if  they  are  ever  cleaned,  il  in  only 
to  attract  new  lenanii, who  soon  reitorethtm  to  their  primiliTedirimeaa.  Tlie 
■leepneit  of  the  utair*.  whieh,  indeed,  are  olten  more  like  ladden,  miut  b« 
a  per|i«itual  oauae  of  accidents,  especially  to  Ihe  youriK  children.  The  «paet 
occupied  by  n  family  ia  generally  much  tou  confined  fur  each  of  the 
ber*  lo  receive  the  ijuaiitily  of  iVeflh  air  necessary  for  t!ie  pfeaerv«li_.. 
health.  Hence  their  appearance  in  )rellerally  that  of  nuArnnK  and  aT 
bad  condition.  The  children  are  pale  and  emaciated,  and  bear  all  the  vunbtt 
ligna  of  premature  tufferinf;.  The  number  of  Ihoie  vrlia  are  rickelty  anA 
■cruFulous  it  eoniiiderable.  and  Ihe  mortality  amunj^sl  ilie  children  aod  tM 
aied  exceeds  all  the  muti  unlavourable  avrra^i.  As  ««  pan  aloii);  the** 
receptacles  of  wiery.  we  feel  astonished  to  see  «o  few  old  people;  an  *<arl/ 
dealli  has  carried  them  beyond  their  wrclchedness  '.  and  irinquiriesaremajt 
of  parents,  there  are  lew  who  have  not  lost  one  or  mofe  childivn.  I|  troutd 
be  important  to  compare  the  priiportlon  nf  deaths  in  the  famiiiea  of  the!  rleH 
and  of  the  indij^enl.  There  is  litlle  doubt  that  Ihis  comparison  would  pravt 
that  misery,  the  want  of  proper  air  and  space,  the  occupations  of  Ibctepeopt^, 
and  priv  at  tuna  of  every  surt,  lensibly  diminich  the  period  of  Iih  of  tha  work> 
ing  ctaisei. 

In  ihese  wretched  habitations  everything  is  sacrifiopd  generally  to  Iht 
rapacity  of  the  proprietor.  Every  repair  which  alTecIs  the  hralth  orthecont- 
forl  ol  Ihe  leitaiit  merely,  and  that  is  not  necessary  lo  prevent  Ihe  (ot>l  ruia 
of  the  dwtllintc,!*  entirely  nedected.  What  is  Ihe  use  of  cleining  the  wall) 
lor  people  whuite  habils  are  Ullhy  ?  Why  make  windows  fur  the  etttranc* 
of  air  and  light,  or  repair  a  sewer,  or  cleansu  an  alley  covered  wilh  (ta^nant 
water,   for  people  who  iire  scciistomed  to  pestilential  smells  ?     It  is  wiiat  ft 

Sruprietor  can  never  understand.  Do  not  believe,  however,  that  Iheaa 
readtul  abodes  are  rented  al  their  proper  value.  On  the  contrary,  (h4 
unfortunate  people  obliged  to  live  in  these  house*,  because  all  better  unti 
are  closed  agaimt  Ihem,  in  reality  pay  a  hi);her  rent  than  for  a  wholexKilt 
room  in  a  good  lioine. 
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21. — Ptirtdples  of  Sanitary  Police  in  Germany,     Extracts  from  Pro- 
fessor MOHL. 

It  is  one  important  duty  of  a  State  to  provide  abundant  supplies  of 
water  for  its  people;  and  this  duty  is  based  on  the  impossibility,  in  many 
cases,  fbr  individuals  by  their  own  exertions  to  procure  even  the  barest 
necessary  quantity  of  water,  and  also  that  it  requires  much  skill  to  distin- 
guish that  which  is  of  a  good  Quality  from  that  which  is  injurious.  The 
State  ought,  therefore,  to  provide  water  of  the  best  quality  in  sufficient 
abundance,  and  to  arrange  also  for  its  most  extensive  distribution :  this  is 
ofien  attended  with  great  difficulties  and  with  much  expense,  if  the  district 
is  naturally  ill-supplied  with  springs  of  water ;  or  where  a  town,  being  large, 
requires  more  water  than  its  own  surface  springs,  or  those  of  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  can  supply.  Without  maintaining  that  the  example 
given  us  by  ancient  nations,  of  munificent  expenditure  in  the  laying  out 
of  aqueducts,  &c.,  is  one  which  we,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  follow,  yet  it 
may  be  demanded  of  the  State,  that  it  should  provide  water,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  absolute  wants  of  life  require,  by  aqueducts  or  pipes,  or  at  least  by 
cisterns,  laid  down  at  the  public  expense.  For  the  sake  of  the  poorer 
classes,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  that  this  duty  should  be  handed  over  to 
a  private  company.* 

An  injudicious  economy  on  this  point  affects  most  injuriously  the  habits 
of  cleanliness,  and  consequently  the  health  of  the  lower  classes.  Water  ia 
properly  distributed  when  every  district  is  provided  with  an  abundance  of 
springs  or  wells.  Loss  of  time,  danger  of  fire,  difficulties  in  the  time  of 
contagious  diseases,  are  the  consequences  of  the  wells  being  few  in  number, 
even  though  each  one  should  furnish  a  large  stream  of  water. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  locality  has  a  great  effect  on  the  life  and 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  according  as  it  offers  the  means  of 
proper  circulation  of  air  or  not.  Thus,  elevated  situations  are  generally 
more  healthy  than  places  shut  in  by  hills.  In  towns,  those  parts  which  are 
traversed  by  broad  streets,  are  always  more  healthy  than  those  which  are 
so  closely  covered  with  houses  as  never  to  be  properly  ventilated,  or  where 
the  sun  can  never  penetrate  to  dry  up  the  moisture ;  but  an  ill-drained 
situation  is  the  most  injurious  to  health. 

The  healthiness  of  a  whole  town  is  often  essentially  improved  by  the 
formation  of  a  single  sewer  or  drain :  in  other  places,  it  requires  very 
extended  operntions  to  produce  the  same  effect.  We  may  include  amongst 
the  various  influences,  tne  ditches  surrounding  the  cities  filled  with  stagnnnt 
water;  by  draining  these,  not  only  a  purer  air  is  gained,  but  also  a  fertile 
piece  of  land.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  here,  however,  that  this  work  of 
draining  water^  and  the  removal  of  the  mud,  ought  to  be  done  in  the  cold 
season ;  if  not,  dangerous  fevers  will  in  all  probability  be  the  consequence. 

The  foul  air  arising  from  marshy  land,  when  that  is  necessary,  as  in  the 
cultivation  of  rice,  is  an  evil  4br  which  there  is  no  remedy. t 

Another  means  of  improving  the  healthiness  of  a  town,  is  by  proper 
attention  to  the  breadth,  and  to  the  direction  of  the  streets  in  all  the  new 
quarters  of  the  town.  The  streets  ought  to  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  not  at  too  great  distances :  the  direction  of  the  streets,  also,  should 
not  run  due  north  and  south,  as  in  that  case  the  streets  lying  parallel  in  one 

*  Even  in  case  of  the  existence  of  water  compaDies  for  the  supply  of  towns, 
there  should  still  be  public  spriogs  or  wells,  which  would  furnish  at  least  the 
absolutely  necessary  quautitr  of  water,  free  of  ali  expense,  in  this  case,  any  one 
who  wished  to  have  greater  abundance,  or  wished  the  water  to  be  introduced  into 
bis  house,  mi^ht  have  it  by  paying  for  it. 

t  The  instances  of  towns  having  gained  very  essentially  by  drainage  are  Stutt- 
gard,  which  has,  in  consequence,  entirely  lost  a  peculiar  endemic  fever;  and  Pavia 
which,  by  the  IllUiig  op  of  the  dty  ditches,  has  had  its  average  dnratioo  of  life 
modi  raised. 
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direction.  vroHld  be  scorched  by  the  sun.  and  without  any  abode  durin|;  mid- 
day; whilst  Ihe  sireels  running  at  right  angles  to  these,  would  never  he 
WRrmed  hy  a  ray  o(  sunshine, 

The  health  of  town*  would  also  be  much  improved  hy  the  prohibition  of 
all  crllari  an  dwelling-houws.  hy  legislative  enaclmenit  as  lo  Ihe  elevation 
of  the  gruund-flcwr  of  dwelling'tiouies  above  the  level  of  Ihe  streets ;  &la4 
as  I o  Ihe  construction  of  proper  conveniences  altHched  to  dwelling-houHs; 
and  by  regulaiions  with  regard  lo  Ihe  vroper  siie  of  windows:  alsoby  rvgn- 
lations  regardinK  He  stridt^sl  cleaiihness  of  the  streets,  as  this  is  more 
iraportiint  in  its  effects  on  Ihe  health  generally,  than  even  the  siiuatioa  or* 
A  town,  or  allenlion  to  its  mode  of  building.  By  attention  1o  it,  Holland 
is  Inhahittthle;  "by  Ihe  neglect  of  it,  Cairo  and  ConstHntinople  are  the  very 
hol-lietlsnf  Ihe  plague. 

The  first  means  to  attain  Ihis  cleanliness  is  by  a  proper  paving  of  all  the 
sIrtelB,  in  order  to  lay  Ihe  district  dry.  Without  this,  the  streets  are  either 
a  streBDi  of  mud,  or  a  lea  of  dust ;  in  both  cases  equally  injurious  to  ths 
heahh.  It  is  often  expensive  to  get  a  hntd  material  for  the  purposa  of 
pavement ;  but  when  olilained,  the  expense  v(  keeping  it  in  repair  is  muo.K 
less.  When  it  is  po*sible,  the  streets  should  be  kept  clean,  by  turning  oa 
them  a  slream  of  water, — the  drains  beinR  always  kept  well  open  to  rccciva 
it  afterwards.  Every  inhabilant  should  lie  obliged  to  keep  the  portion  of 
the  street  clean  before  his  own  door.  The  refute  of  Itie  town  ought  ta  ba 
conveyed  away,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  lo  seme  part  of  the  country, 
removed  from  all  dwelling-houses. 

22. — J  Report  on  the  Statemenis  of  Dr.  Mauthver  rcgardma  (Ap  Cotton 

3Ianufaclurei,i/iven  at  tlie  MonOdy  Meeting  on  the  'ind  oj  fi'ovemb^r^ 

1641.     SyHcrr  L.  M.  Von  Pacher. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  rth  of  June,  Dr.  Maulhner  sent  in  a  report  on  lbs 
coTidilion  of  the  children  employed  in  the  coUon-works,  in  which  he  gmve 
nn  exposition  of  the  evidence,  paitly  of  his  own  experience  and  partly 
on  the  repnrls  of  others,  of  the  moral  and  physical  evils  which  Ihe  variouf 
branches  of  manufacture  bring  with  Ihem,  and  proposals  were  put  into  tht 
hands  of  the  owners  of  Ihe  mills  for  preventing  Ihe  evds  so  strongly  de- 
nounced. 

The  learned  meeting  determined  to  appoint  a  special  commission  \9 
inquire  into  so  grave  and  imporlant  a  matter.  This  body  held  ils  first 
meeting  on  Ihe  2gth  of  July,  at  which  our  much-esteemed  chairman  pfe-. 
sided,  and  1  hud  the  honour  lo  be  commis.^ioned  to  inouire  inlo  that  pari  at 
Ihe  report  of  Dr.  Mauthner  which  treats  more  particularly  of  Ihe  eSecta  o 
the  cotton  manufaclure^j. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  discussion  on  IhespecisI  points  of  inquiry,  permit 
me  lo  lay  before  you  a  tew  general  remarks  on  Ihe  nature  of  our  inquiry* 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  people  employtd  in  the  eotton-woiks,  more  par- 
ticularly of  Lower  Austria.  It  mu),l  first  be  conceded  Ihat  Ihe  eondiiio* 
of  the  children  working  in  Ihe  factories  is  closely  connecled  with  the  eon- 
dilion  of  the  rest  of  the  working  population,  and  cannot  be  considered^ 
separately.  Our  president  felt  Ihe  necessity  of  considering  ihem  in  con- 
nexion Ihruugbout  the  various  parts  of  the  inquiry  vrhich  he  had  propoM^ 
lo  himself;  and,  before  the  commencement  of  our  inquiry,  it  was  general!* 
SKreed  that  our  atlenlian  should  extend  also  lo  Ihe  condition  ot  Ihe  aduft 
workpeople. 

We  ciiuid  not  conceal  from  otirsrlves  that  we  were  undertaking  a  aubji..^^ 
at  once  Ihe  moil  imporlant  and  the  most   delicate, — an  inquiry  whi<,^ 
might  disclose  lo  the  general  publiu  Ihal  Ihe  unhappy  signs  ol  the  limw 
were  to  be  seen  in  our  affairs,  and  which  also,  witlioul  cause,  might  alam 
a  very  excitable  class  as  lo  their  own  condition.    English  «nd  F 
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journals  wn  full  of  the  roost  sirikine  descriptions  of  Ihe  physical  anil  moral 
evils  of  the  manufacturing  population;  and  not  nilhout  ^mund,  us  we  lea.rn 
from  the  various  commissiona  of  inquiry  appointed  by  Ihe  respective 
governments.  With  your  permisaion  I  will  quoie  n  psssat;e  from  a  report 
which  Ihe  Commisgion  de  I'lntendance  Sanalaire  du  Nord  drtw  up  in  the 
year  1S3-2,  and  which  unfortunately  has  not  been  found  exaggerated  even 
in  laier  periods.     It  is  word  for  word  as  follows ; — 

"  No  one  without  persannl  inspection  ean  farm  any  conception  of 
the  dwellings  of  our  workpeople:  the  neglect  in  which  they  live  hrings 
evils  with  it  which  makeii  their  misery  unbearable,  indeed  almost  fatal. 
Their  poverty,  by  the  ne;;ligence  and  demoralization  which  produces  it.  he- 
eoroeti  almost  destructive.  In  their  dark  cellars,  in  their  cellar-like  room*, 
Ihe  air  is  never  changed;  it  is  perfectly  poisonous.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  tillh.  If  a  bed  is  ever  found,  it  is  always  filthy,  and  made  up  of 
foul  and  rotten  straw.  It  is  covered  with  a  coarse  and  dirty  raR,  the  colour 
or  material  of  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished :  it  is  a  miserable  thread- 
bare coverlet.  The  dirty  and  worm-eaten  pieces  offorniture  and  utensils  are 
thrown  about  without  any  order;  the  closed  windows  scarcely  allow  any 
light  to  pais  through  their  smoky  panes,  many  of  which  nre  stuffed  with 
paper,  and  (it  will  hardly  be  credilrf)  they  not  unfrequently  nail  Ihe  window 
last  in  order  that  it  may  run  no  ri«k  of  being  broken  in  Ihe  opening  and 
shutting  of  it.  The  floors  of  their  houses  are  dirtier  than  Ihe  rest  of  the 
house,  covered  with  ordure,  ashes,  rottenslraw,  and  all  that  has  been  brought 
in  from  Ihe  filthy  streets  outside;  it  is  a  receptacle  for  every  kind  of  vermin. 
The  air  is  no  longer  fit  to  breathe ;  one  feels  in  these  abodes  stunned  with  an 
overpowering  and  horrible  stench,  a  smell  of  excrement, filth  of  every  kind, 
and  of  human  beings.  And  Ihe  inhabitant  of  these  abodes,  in  what  slate  is 
be?  His  clothes  are  in  rags,  and  tossed  on.  His  hair  h&s  never  known  A 
comb,  and  is  covered  with  the  material  with  which  he  is  working ;  and  liis 
skin,  though  filthy,  is  yet  distinguinhable  on  his  face,  but  on  the  other 

Enrt  ot  his  body,  concealed  by  his  rags,  there  are  accumulations  of  every 
ind.  Nothing  is  so  fearfully  dirty  as  the  old  and  wrinkled  of  these  demo- 
rahsed  creatures.  Their  abdomens  distended,  their  limbs  distorted,  llieir 
backs  bent  forward,  their  legs  twilled,  their  necks  scarred  and  full  of  swell- 
ings, their  fingers  festered,  their  joints  swollen  and  weak,  and.  lastly,  these 
unfortunate  crealurei  are  tormented,  we  may  say  eaten  up,  nilh  vermin  of 
all  kinds." 

These  descriptions  were  given  by  M.  de  Chamber),  Boii;lli,  Brlgaudet, 
Kulman,  and  Themistoclea  Lestibuwers.  I  shall  be  excused  for  having 
given  this  long  and  disgusting  extract,  as  it  shows  clearly  what  was  the 
slate  and  Ihe  evils  which  could  call  forth  those  general  and  loud  complaints, 
and  which  made  it  a  duty  for  government  to  take  the  matter  into  consider- 
ation. The  whole  picture  is  too  wretched  to  be  brought  into  the  most  dis- 
tant comparison  with  the  condition  of  the  poorest  of  our  workpeople,  who 
■re  in  general  well  fed  and  decently  clothed,  and  show  in  tlie  furniture  of 
their  cleanly-kept  houses  Ihe  fruits  of  their  small  earnings.  They,  together 
with  their  children,  enjoy  excellent  health,  and  in  general  deserve  the 
character  of  toeing  a  sober,  industrious,  orderly,  tractable,  and  attached  class. 
But  a  large  population  of  workpeople,  hving  entirely  on  the  daily  laliour  of 
their  hands,  wanting  many  things  in  external  circumstances  which,  to  the 
eye  accustomeJ  to  luxury  and  abundance,  are  considered  indisi>ensable, 
under  the  continual  pressure  of  strict  renulalions  and  continuous  labour,  is 
not  a  very  envialde  picture  to  Ihe  su|ierficial  observer,  and  ofieii  gives  occa- 
sion to  many  unfounded  lamentations  and  ill-limed  apprehensions,  if  not  lo 
one-sided  measures,  which  are,  however,  powerless  against  Ihe  item  neces- 
sity of  supporting  thousands  of  human  beings,  which  are  disturbing  when 
Ihev  shake  tlie  established  order  of  things,  and  are  destruclive  when  they 
make  a  happy  and  quiet  class  of  workpeople  discontented  with  tbeir  lot. 
The  GottoD-woHu  in  Loita  Austria,  which  are  slmi»t  aJl  situated  within 
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a  circle  of  a  few  mile*  wound  Vienna,  employ  about  I  O.OOa  hand*,  for  wbfl 
■ceommodHliun  solid  and  roomv  dwnlllnm  have  been  ereoted  for  Ilia  n 
liart  at  the  lame  time  ui'the  Kovks  were  vatablished. 

Most  of  the  milU  linve  not  only  a  consiilernble  nimiber  of  dwelUnga  L 
the  maiTied  wotkera,  but  luiEe.  teparale  sleep  in  i(-ruomi  I'ur  the  unmarnedi 
both  sexei,  which  are  uroviiled  Mjtli  bedi,  and  liohled  an<l  warmed  al  ti 
expense  of  the  tuiU.  When  the  larirei'  >nd  older  mills  were  built,  thet«  w 
ereclKd  lor  the  boyi  and  |[irU  a  ii>-CNllcd  children's  house,  in  which,  al  tl 
time,  the  clilldren  weri.'  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  mill  with  fa 
clolhec,  and  inslruclion,  and  wlio  were  bound  by  certnin  tvutilatii 
bv  the  government,  and  were  placed  under  tlie  impaction  of  the  renpeotW 
cUrgyman  and  physician  of  the  dielriel.  After  the  work-S  were  extend' 
they  found  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  llirse  inililutiuns :  and  (liay  a 
drew  the  requitite  numher  o(  htindi,  partly  from  Ihe  detcendanls  of  (' 
own  people,  and  partly  from  ihe  children  of  the  country  people.  Mho,  in 
course  of  time,  becominiE  inlbrmed  us  to  Ihe  condition  of  the  children  in  H 
fnclorin,  send  their  own  children  after  they  are  loo  bi^  for  home  emplfl^ 
ment  and  to  ^a  luschuol.  tu  work  in  Ihe  mills  fi^r  a  ceriain  number  of  yeanp 
after  which,  however,  they  aenerally  return  to  their  Rgriculliiral  JalMitt' 
On  Ihe  confines  of  Ilungary,  on  a  Sunday  evemng,  hundreds  of  yooiu 
robusi,  and  healthy  workpeople,  carrying  willi  them  the  proviiiniu  liur  iF 
week,  may  be  seen  coming  to  Ihe  mill,  whence,  on  Ihe  Saturday  eveniq 
they  may  be  seen  Kolng  in  merry  groups  carrying  Iheir  wages  back  to  11m 
own  homes.  For  theie,  ami  all  who  do  not  live  with  their  parents,  deic« 
and  proper  rooms  are  provided,  sometimes  in  that  which  used  to  be  t] 
chililien's  house,  or  in  other  placet  vqualiy  under  inspeclion. 

The  employment  in  colton  mills,  and  more  esprcially  of  Ihe  cliildn 
requiies  nt'ention.and  actrlamqiiiukneas  or  sleight  of  hivnd  more  thanai 

bodily  eKerlion.     The  whole  of  Ihe  hands  are  employed  in  rooaiy  and  li 

apartmrnlt.  which  in  summer  are  well  v  en  til  a.)  ed,  and  in  winter  warmtd 
wilh  great  regularity,  and  there  in  nolhing  in  Ihematciial,  nor  in  Ihe  pifr 
cesses  of  the  manufacture,  which  can  beinjurioua  to  ttte  heiilth.  Thehoua" 
of  work,  which  are  generully  from  four  (o  five  in  Ihd  morning  loMiRa 
right  in  Ihe  evening,  are  interrupted  by  three  raeal-timet;  and  on  Satutdu 
the  mill  is  closed  from  three  lo  four  Itours  earlier.  The  weekl)  tvages  i 
hoys  and  girls  are  from  3  lo  S  florins,  and  those  of  the  ailults  from  A  to  t 
besiiies  a  house  free ;  and  it  is  not  only  sufTicienl  for  their  wnnis,  but  giii 
them  also  the  meiins  of  Ujio),'  by  a  little  saving, examples  of  which  are  m 
un  frequent. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  health  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  Bnythingdl 
than  exiremely  eood  ;  the  large  number  of  old  who  are  still  robust  and  J 
empliiyment,theexpeneneeand  evidence  of  itl I  the  physicians  who  pra«ti 
amongst  Ihe  mill  population,  Ihe  result  of  the  reports  of  Ihe  district  physicirf 
but  above  all.  the  healthy  stHle  tliey  were  in  during  several  eptdesuea.  a 
also  the  amBli  proportion  of  duntlis  as  teen  in  the  parish  register,  all  afft. 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  fact  of  their  healthiness.  Evetjr  nosid 
circumstance  must  undoubtedly  benr  wiili  It  the  tracea  of  lis  evil ;  sirtet  rtol 
mobs  of  workpeople, and  exoessas  of  all  kind*,  breaches  ofihe  law  and  oriiil 
nal  acts,  numerous  and  open  concubinage,  Isiee  numben  of  illegitiiual 
children  (in  many  manufaoiuringiownsamQuntinKtoone-foutthorihe  wh(~ 
births),  and,  lastly,  the  laige  numhersofentiretydetlilule  and  disabled  woe 
people  vho  seek  lor  assistance  from  the  parish  and  from  all  eharilies ;  1be_, 
are  Ihe  melancholy  signn  which  mark  in  England  and  France  Ihe  *t»Xtt 
the  maiiufiicturing  population. 

In  the  coune  uf  ■10  years,  during  which  Ihe  Austrian  manufactures  hi 
Arisen  to  near  tothecapilnl.  and  have  been  well  watohed  by  the  police,  n 
•Oflrnl  and  physical  deteriorstion  of  so  large  a  populalion  could  not  ha^ 

*ped  notice;  but  1  ask  where  aie  those  ineouirovertible  stgna  which  ■ 
Htal  or  a  workhouse  more  fre<]uenlty  ftltended  or  applied  to  by  th«  B ' 
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population  than  \)j  any  other  poor  class  of  the  community  would  be  ?  where 
are  those  prevaihng  diseases  ?  where  is  the  increased  mortality  ?  and, 
lastly,  where  are  the  traces  of  moral  and  mental  degradation  ?  Certainly 
it  would  t)e  unjust  to  throw  the  stone  at  those  who  have  linked  with  the 
unavoidable  demands  of  business  circumstances  which  might  t>e  measured 
by  the  scale  of  a  more  fortunate  and  independent  existence. 

Dr.  Mauthner  states,  *'  that  the  weakness  of  the  body  and  constitution  of 
the  children  employed  in  the  great  cotton- works  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
Tcry  striking. 

**  1st.  That  the  race  of  men  employed  in  those  establishments  is  much 
less  robust  than  that  of  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbouring  villages. 

*'  2nd.  That  bauchscropheln  and  scrophuleuse  consumption  are  not  un- 
common ;  that  inflammatory  diseases  are  very  rare. 

f*  3rd.  That  premature  old  age  and  early  death  is  the  common  fate.*' 

Even  supposmg  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  spinning-works  there 
could  have  t>een  created  a  peculiar  race  of  people,  still  the  supposition  could 
not  prove  more  than  that  the  constitution  of  tne  workers  had  been  modified 
by  their  employment  and  their  mode  of  livinir,  since  experience  shows  that 
the  duration  of  life  is  not  shorter  than  that  of  the  other  working  classes. 

2dly.  That  the  above-mentioned  diseases  principally  affect  children  of  the 
earliest  age,  the  former  about  the  fif^h  year,  the  last  about  the  seventh 
year ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  premised  that  the  children  who  never  work  in  the 
ipill  before  their  ninth  year,  come  sometimes  with  the  disease  already  de- 
veloped upon  them.  The  children  of  the  mill  hands  are,  indeed,  less 
attacked  by  this  disease  than  the  children  of  the  poor  agricultural  labourer, 
because  they  are  generally  better  housed  and  clothed  than  these.  That 
inflammatory  diseases  seldom  appear  is  no  sign  of  a  weak  constitution, 
since,  on  the  one  hand,  these  seldom  appear  amongst  children ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  do  show  themselves  amongst  the  adults,  whenever  there 
are  external  influences  and  inducing  circumstances  to  produce  them ;  and 
all  the  physicians  practising  in  the  cotton^works  agree  in  stating  that,  with 
the  exception  of  rheumatic  affections,  there  are  no  peculiar  forms  of  disease 
amongst  the  cotton-spinning  population. 

3rdTy.  As  to  the  statement  of  premature  old  age  and  early  deaths,  it  is 
one  which  is  contradicted  by  all  the  experience  of  half  a  century.  The 
registers  of  deaths  made  by  the  clergymen  of  the  parishes  give  the  most 
exact  information  as  to  the  proportion  of  deaths.    The  results  of  these  aie, 

1st.  That  the  number  9f  deaths,  especially  amongst  the  manufacturing 
people,  is  proportionally  less  than  amongst  the  agricultural  labourers; 

2nd.  That,  as  amongst  other  classes,  the  deaths  are  the  most  numerous 
of  children  under  two  years ; 

Srd.  That  between  the  age  of  12  and  16  there  are  the  fewest  deatlls ; 

4th.  That  there  are  a  great  many  between  60  and  70. 

The  means  proposed  by  Dr.  Mauthner  for  obtaining  a  better  physical 
and  moral  state  are, 

Ikt.  Shortening  the  hours  of  labour ; 

2ndly.  Interrupting  the  hours  of  labour  by  school  instruction  :  on  both 
which  points  there  could  be  no  discussion,  since  these  are  already  provided 
for  by  tne  law. 

With  regard  to  the  long  working  hours,  which  certainly  appear  very 
oppressive  to  the  unemployed  spectator,  long  habit  has  accustomed  the 
workers  to  them,  and  they  do  not  produce  any  perceptible  injury,  more 
especially  as  the  people  are  paid  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  are  employed. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  remam  eight  hours  for  rest,  none  of  which 
are  spent  in  going  and  coming  to  their  homes,  as  is  the  case  in  other  coun- 
tries, as,  for  instance,  in  Mulhausen,  where  one-third  of  the  workers  live 
from  one  to  two  miles  jfrom  the  mill. 

It  is  not  during  the  hours  of  well-regulated  and  orderly  employment  that 
there  is  any  danger  of  demoralization,  but  during  the  leisure  hours. 


vm  aamiarif  ijoaiutttm  of  r¥9tit*n  at  ^ontn  aaaa  netir  r  tarn 

VillermP,  in  lii»  v&liiabic  work  on  the  Elit  Physique  el  MoraU  d^s  Outnitfi 
slate*  thill  the  moral  and  pliys'ietil  deleriomtion  of  'he  manufaeturine  clu 
in  Hheimi,  where  Ihe^  on]]'  work  rVom  1u  \a  11  hours,  is  mnsl  slnkin) 
The  hours  of  wark  being  ended,  the  people  fill  the  Imerns  nnd  the  sli 
wilh  prostiluleB,  »hilsl  the  workers  from  the  numeroui  manufkctoriei  < 
Sednn,  who  work  Ij  hours,  are  sober,  moral,  anil  orderly.  Hv  mentioa 
also  that  few  roanuhctoriea  employ  so  many  robust  hands  as  tlie  spinninj 
wuiks  at  Sedan. 

:iJly.  To  employ  more  than  one  spinner  to  attend  to  a  new  apinniai 
machine  which  turns  a  grenler  niiinber  or  spindles. 

It  would  in  general  he  well  to  Inifit  to  the  mnnufacturer  the  number  a 
workers  he  should  em]iloy,  as  his  interest  compels  hira  to  use  ■  requiiiti 
number  of  hands.  In  this  f«rt ion l»r  case  it  odfihl  lo  be  staled  Ihnt.  owinj 
to  (lie  progress  o(  machinery,  the  .spinner  having  sod  or  1(100  it}>indles  lie 
less  kbour  than  formerly,  when  he  had  only  3UU  spindles  to  attend  (o. 

4thly.  That  the  childien.  and  mill  hands  generally,  should  be  kept  ji 
good  order,  by  sick  fnnda  and  savini^'  banks. 

In  most  works  there  is  established  a  kind  of  siuk  fund,  to  which  each 
hand  conlribiiles  weekly  from  I  lo  2  kr.  for  every  guilder  they  earn ;  a 
there  are  voluntary  contributions  to  those  who  are  invalided  ;  or,  lasllV, 
whtn  tlivy  receive  medical  advice  g^'atis.  they  have  this  fund  to  expend  n 
medicines.  If  this  fund  is  sufficient  to  assist  the  sick,  it  is  not  enough  ti 
support  those  in  old  age,  and  they  must  of  necessiiy  depend  on  that  heji 
which  Iheynie  entitled  to  as  beini;  the  fathers  of  families;  and  indeed  ever] 
country  mill  can  count  many  families  amongst  the  workers  in  which  ai 
agi'd  father  or  roolher  is  supported  by  their  children. 

The  formation  of  regulations  binding  on  all  and  applicable  lo  all  case% 
as  to  the  employment  of  children  in  mills,  together  with  all  other  reeu- 
iations  which  affect  the  internal  arrangements  of  a  manufactory,  b  iit- 
conleslibly  altend«d  with  many  difficulties,  and  indeed  one  might  say  mtb 
insuperable  obstacles.  French  legislation  has  employed  ilself  three  yean 
with  this  object.  The  law  has  appeared,  and  we  hare  read  it  in  our  piiblia 
pHirnals.  In  the  leading  principles  it  dors  not  seem  to  contain  anything 
but  what  has  been  in  praciice  in  Austria  for  many  years,  though  of  our- 
proceedings  in  regiird  to  minute  details  may  he  said  what  the  minister  oif 
finance  priignos  lien  led  in  thi:  Chsmbvr  of  Peers  on  Ihe  31st  May.  Ia37, 
when  he  said,  "  At  different  times  government  has  felt  Ihe  necessity  of  k 
similar  law.  It  has  occupied  itself  with  it,  and  made  every  inquiry 
subject,  but  Ihe  law  itsdf  presents  extreme  difficulties:  maay  cot 
have  attempted  one;  England  has  even  patsed  a  law  on  this  sutgect,  but 
it  ii  not  observed." 

ThS  interests  of  Ihe  children,  il  is  repeated,  have  been  protected  by  the 
regidalions  issued  by  the  government  of  Lower  Austria,  the  last  of  which 
were  issued  on  July  16,  1839.  For  Ihe  moral  and  mental  development  rf 
the  labourer  in  general  there  is  only  one  great  punacea :  this  lit 

extension  of  trade,  in  Ihe  secuj'ily  and  sfeadineas  of  employment,  ai._ „ 

power  of  the  labourer  lo  maintain  himself  and  his  children  comrorlably 
and  respectably  with  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  manufaclurers  will  progress  in  the  gradual  and 
prudent  course  which  is  equally  removed  from  stupid  and  blind  adherenefl 
to  old  things,  as  from  the  spirit  of  hasiy  imitation  and  the  headlong  pursuit 
of  novelties.  We  shall  then  not  have  lo  fear  Ihe  creation  of  a  dissoluta 
and  depraved  class  of  workpeople,  as  we  see  in  other  countries.  For  tba 
rest,  trust  to  Ihe  wise  care  of  our  governmeni— trust  lo  the  sound  sense  and 
exocllenr  dispoeitionof  our  labourers— and,  nl>ove  all.  trusl  something  to  llw 
humanity  and  to  the  opinions  of  the  manufacturers  of  Austria  themselves^ 
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Remarks  on  the  Cotton  Manufactory  in  Schttadorf. 

There  is  here,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  master  of  the  works,  a 
sick-fund  for  the  workpeople,  to  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  toge- 
ther must  contribute  Hxr.  kreutzcr  for  every  guilder  they  receive  in  wages ; 
for  this  they  obtain  not  only  for  themselves,  out  also  for  the  members  of 
their  families  who  do  not  come  to  the  mill  (such  as  the  httle  children  and 
the  mothers),  gratuitous  medical  advice  and  medicines;  and,  further,  the 
men,  when  they  are  prevented  from  coming  to  the  mill  by  sickness,  receive 
a  1 2-kreutzer  per  day. 

The  number  of  hands  is  on  an  average  170  men,  220  women  and  adult 
girls,  and  160  children ;  total,  550  individuals. 

The  amount  of  contribution  to  the  relief-fund  was,  in 

1839  .     .     f.380'4     .      .     per  day  62  itr. 

1840  .     •     f.410*56   .      .  „         67  xr. 

Though  on  an  average  from  five  to  six  men  of  the  170  employed  are  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  their  work,  yet  of  these  there  are  four  who  have 
received  support  from  the  fund,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age  and 
incurable  diseases,  for  many  years ;  so  that,  on  an  average,  there  is  only 
from  one  to  two  who  are  prevented  from  coming  to  their  work  by  sickness.* 
A  part  of  the  above-mentioned  550  mill  hands  live  in  the  adjacent  district  ; 
these,  when  they  cannot  come  to  the  medical  man  belonging  to  the  factory, 
are  attended  by  the  surgeon  of  the  district;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  must  be  set  against  these  the  members  of  the  families  who  do  not 
work  at  the  mill,  as  above-mentioned,  and  which  are  about  equal  in  num- 
ber. Indeed,  the  number  of  those  coming  for  medical  advice  of  the  factory 
physician,  and  to  which  the  following  tables  relate,  may  be  from  600  to 
700.  The  total  population  of  Schwadorf  is  about  1700,  of  which,  on  an 
average  of  the  last  10  years,  according  to  the  parish  register.  62  died 
annuiUly.  Of  these,  according  to  the  register  kept  by  the  factory  physician, 
only  13,  on  an  average,  were  from  the  mill  population ;  at  least,  as  it 
appears  in  the  last  seven  years,  during  which  the  present  physician  ha? 
attended. 


Attended. 

Died. 

1834 

1211 

23  (N.B.  Cholera.) 

1835 

852 

10 

1836 

653 

15 

1837 

540 

14 

1838 

394 

12 

1839 

298 

6 

1840 

345 

10 

4293 

90 

Average    •     •     •     617  13 

*  Supposing  the  number  to  be  1^  daily  out  of  170,  that  would  give  little  more 
than  half  a  week's  sickness  yearly  to  each  individual  employed.  This  is  a  very  low 
average.  The  sickness  found  to  prevail  in  ordinary  times  amongst  the  labouring 
population  of  two  parishes  in  Westminster  was  at  the  rate  of  between  5  and  G 
days  to  each  individual.  The  sickness  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  is  10^  per 
annum  to  each  individual.  The  pro|)ortionate  mortality  of  13  annually  out  of  55U  is 
1  to  42,  which  it  will  also  be  perceived,  on  reference  to  the  standards  previously  given, 
is  a  low  proportion  of  mortality  for  a  manufacturing  population. 
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A  Speoial  "View  of  the  state  of  SicVneK5"ml>ie  years  1639,  1840. 
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Alfhoufcli  ttie  number  of  dealhi  only  initlndcs  those  who  lived  in  the 
village  of  Schwadorf  itself,  yet  under  Ihe  "  treated  "  are  included  ailso  all 
those  from  the  neiffhb  our  hood  whose  illneis  waa  tiot  too  ereat  to  prevent 
them  cominK  to  Schwadorf  for  medical  advice.  It  further  ought  to  be 
remarked  upon  the  apparenll]'  lar^e  number  of  ca«es  of  sickness,  that  ai 
the  people  have  medical  advice  aad  medicine  gratis,  Ihat  tliey  come  Ibr  it 
on  Ihe  slightest  illness,  and  the  more  so  as  not  only  the  master  of  the  t^'Orks 
but  alK)  the  physidan  encourages  th»m  as  mucli  as  possible  to  do  so,  con- 
vinced that  in  most  oases,  by  timely  aid,  more  serious  illnesses  are  pre- 
vented. Lastly,  it  is  to  be  underslood  thai  these  memoranda  or  notices 
have  not  been  made  for  any  special  object,  butonly  for  our  own  informatioa. 

Remarks  on  the  Factories  in  Neunkirehen. 
1.  Screw  Works.  There  exists  in  connexion  with  this  mill  a  sick-fund, 
in  which,  however,  the  hands  dwelling  out  of  Neunkirchen  do  not  parlici- 
pale.  Those  who  live  in  Neunkirchen  pay  to  this  fund  weekly  I  tt.  for 
every  guilder  Ihey  earn  as  wages.  They  receive  for  this  medical  advice 
and  medicine  gratis ;  and  if  Ihey  cannot  come  to  work,  the  following  relief, 
Damely,  (those  under  Wr.  Wf.  H.  i^  weekly  wages  have  nothing) 
From  fl.  4i  to  e     .     ,     ,     daily  20  xf.  W.  W. 


;  to  S 


Tho<ie  Croafians  who  live  in  their  houses  do  not  receive  any  quota  from 
the  sick-fund,  but  are,  Of  course,  allended.  As  to  those  who  are  out  of  the 
district,  they  hIgo  receive  medical  advice  eralis,  if  they  can  come  to  the 
failory  physician,  even  Ihuuuh  they  do  not  cjnliibute  lo  the  sick-fund. 
Only  few  have  families,  but  these  also,  in  case  of  sickness,  receive  medical 
aasistance. 
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The  number  of  hands  varies  considerably  fh>m  200  to  300 ;  on  an  average 
about  250 ;  of  these  may  be. 

Men  and  adults      .     .     .     •     180 

Women 20 

Children  from  13  to  17  years        50 

The  total  contribution  to  the  relief-fund  was,  in  'the 

Year  1839,  W. W.  fl.  190-48,  or  31  m.  perday. 
1840,         „        250*50,  or  41  rr.  perday. 

Also  on  an  average  one  or  two  individuals  could  not  work  on  account  of 
illness. 

To  both  the  spinnin;^  works  of  Herm  vonElti  and  Herm  Roulet  there  is 
attached  a  sick-fund,  the  exact  rules  of  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 
In  the  print-works  of  Dubois,  Diipaitquier,  and  Co.,  the  printeis  have  a 
sick- fund  amongst  themselves,  out  of  which  the  hands  in  work  as*(ist  those 
who  are  unable  to  work,  according  to  the  circumstances.  Since  the  hands 
in  the  screw-works  are  not,  like  the  spinners,  a  steady,  fixed  da^s  of 
workers,  but  a  more  fluctuating  class,  since  it  often  happens  that  members 
of  the  same  family  ar«3  employed  in  different  factories,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  into  heads  the  number  of  individuals  who  have  received  medical 
aid  ;  the  annexed  table  for  1840  will  give  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  the 
state  of  sickness  in  the  various  works,  only  with  regard  however  to  the 
numbers  working,  leaving  the  other  members  of  the  family  out  of  consi- 
deration. It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  physician  by  whom  these 
statements  have  been  drawn  up  is  appointed  exclusively  to  the  screw-works 
and  the  two  spinnins:  manufactories.  The  hands  from  the  print-works  go 
aho  to  other  |>hysicians,  of  whom  there  are  several  in  Neunkirchen; 
hence  is  explained  the  apparently  small  number  of  persons  from  the  print- 
works who  have  received  medical  aid  from  him. 

Spinning  works  of  Print  works 

Frid.  Eltz  and  Carl  Koul«t      of  Von  l>uboif, 

tof^ether.  Du|taM|uier,  and  Co. 


Screw  works 
of 
Breviilier  and  Co. 


About  180  men 

20  women 
60  children 


260  persons. 

In  1840,  bavins: 

received  medical 

treatment : 
Catarrh  .  •  14 
Rheumatism  .  88 
Gastric  .  .  12 
Intermittent  fever  5 
Nervous  fever.  3 
Inflammations  16 
Various  disea<:es  17 
Scrofula  .  .  0 
Accidents  .     .       7 


160  men 
200  women 
150  children 

510  persons. 


180  men 
90  women 
90  children 

360  persons. 


30 
40 
25 
16 
10 
36 
36 
8 
12 


8 
20 
4 
3 
3 
10 
8 
0 
4 


92 

Deaths  in  the  screw  works  . 
Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  spinning  works 

Ditto  print  works    . 

Ditto  ditto 


213 


60 


1  man,  tubercles  in  the  lutigs. 
1  man,  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
1  man,  tul>ercles  in  the  lufigs. 
1  man,  apoplexy. 
1  man,  fatal  aecidtnt. 


5  men. 


2  o  2 
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23. —  Typhux  Fever,  Ih'  txul  amcmnl  of,  produced  among  ihe  Poor  of 
Livfrpoolfrom  uianl  of  VailUalion  aud  CUninlinest. 

The  typhus,  or  low  cpnUgious  fever,  prevails  in  all  Ixrge  cities  itnd  lonni 
to  11  degree  that  those  are  not  aware  of  who  have  not  turned  (heir  attention 
to  Ihe  subject,  or  whose  occupalions  do  not  lead  them  to  mix  with  the 
lahnuring  |>oor.  In  Liverpool  it  has  heen  supposed  that  this  disease  ia 
seldom  to  be  met  with ;  and  it  ii  certainly  true,  that  the  upper  ckssei  of 
the  inhahilants  are  not  o(ten  subjected  to  its  ravaeea.  When  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  conslanlly  present  amonf  the  poor  ah^l  lie  proved  by  authentic 
documents,  this  circumstance  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  narrow  sphere 
or  Ihe  conlaeion,  and  to  show  hovr  much  it  is  within  the  limit*  or  human 
power  tu  lessen  the  frequency  of  Ihe  disease. 

or  the  inhabilanls  of  Liverpool,  it  is  ascertained  that  alMut  9100  live  in 
cellars  underground,  and  upwards  of  91100  in  back  houses,  which  in  general 
have  an  imperrcct  venlilalion.  especially  in  the  new  streets  on  the  Miilh 
side  of  Ihe  lown,  where  a  pernicious  practice  has  heen  inlroduced  of  build- 
ing houKt's  lo  be  let  to  labourers,  m  small  confined  courls,  which  have  a 
coramunicalioo  with  the  slreBl  by  a  narrow  aperture,  but  no  passage  for 
the  air  Ihroii^h  them.  Among  Ihe  inhabitants  of  the  cellars  and  theie 
back  houses  Ihe  lyphus  is  consiantly  present ;  and  the  number  of  persons 
under  this  disease  thai  apply  fur  medical  assistance  to  the  charitable  instj- 
tiiiions.  the  public  will  l>e  astonished  to  hear,  exceed*,  on  an  averaee,  3000 
annuall}^.  For  the  ten  years  preceding  1797,  there  weie,  on  an  average, 
1 19  patients  ill  of  fever  conslaniiy  on  the  bi>uks  of  Ihe  dispensary.  Of 
convaleicentt,  unfit  for  labour,  Ihe  average  number  will  be  nearly  as  great. 
Thus,  in  Liverpool,  240  of  the  poor  may  be  t»n«idered  as  constantly  ren- 
dered incapable  of  earning  tbeir  subsjitence  by  this  single  diseii'ie ;  and  at 
the  pour  seldom  Uy  up  any  pari  of  their  eamincs  fur  a  season  of  sickneis, 
Ihe  expense  of  their  maintenonce  muit,  in  one  form  or  other,  fall  on  the 
pubhc.  If  we  take  this  as  low  as  lUf.  (or  each,  it  will  amount  lo  3400'. 
annually. 

Though  the  cure  of  this  diseaiie  is  a  principal  object  of  our  charitable 
institutions  in  L;ver|>ool,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  hiiherto  liltte  or  nothing 
has  heen  done  for  lis  prevenlian.  The  infection  ariies  from  a  want  of 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and  its  inBuence  is  promoted  by  damp,  fatigue, 
sorrow,  and  hunger.  A  vigilant  exercite  of  all  the  means  of  prevention 
light,  in  a  short  period,  supersede  Ihe  use  of  hospitals,  hy  extinguishing 
the  disease;  a  prospect  In  which  Ihe  philiinlhropist  might  more  safely 
indulge,  if  he  could  calculate  with  the  aame  confidence  on  the  wisdom  as 
on  the  power  of  his  species.* 


24. — Ejlrart  from  Dr.  Ferrinr's  Advice  to  the  LafiouTini)  Clas.wi  in 
Manchester  ;  given  in  1800. 
Avoid  living  in  dnmp  cellars ;  they  destroy  your  conKlilutions  and  shorten 
'onr  Uves.  No  temptation  of  low  rents  can  counterbalance  their  ill  eflecl*. 
'  Li  are  apt  to  crowd  into  the  cellars  of  new  buildings,  supposing  them  lo 
clean ;  this  is  a  fatal  mistake  ;  a  new  house  is  always  damp  for  two 
years,  and  the  cellars  which  you  inhabit  under  Ihem  are  generally  as  moist 
as  the  bottom  of  a  well  In  such  places  you  are  liable  to  bad  fevers,  which 
often  throw  the  patient  into  a  decline,  and  you  are  apt  lo  get  rheumatic 
~   mplaints,  that  continue  for  a  long  lime  and  disable  you  from  working. 

If  you  cannot  help  taking  a  cellar,  be  attentive  tu  have  all  the  windows 
,  it  in  i£ood  r«pair  before  you  venture  into  it,  and,  if  possible,  get  It  white- 
washed. If  you  attempt  lo  live  in  a  ceUar  with  broken  windows,  colds  and 
t j^jjj  (jj,  jjig  certain  consequences. 

*  Dr.  Curries  Medical  Reporti,  cbap. xxii.    LireiiMol,  1797. 
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In  ta*.T>y  part*  of  the  tonn  j'ou  ilcep  in  htxk  roami,  behind  (ha  fr<M 
cellar,  which  are  dark  and  liiive  no  proper  circulation  of  itir.  It  would  h, 
much  more  heiillhy  lo  sleep  to  the  front;  at  Jeiist  when  you  have  lairge 
famili>'B.  uhlrh  i«  oden  Ihc  tnee.  you  nuKht  la  divide  them,  and  not  la 
crowd  the  whole  logelher  in  the  back  cellar. 

Keep  your  perions  and  hauses  r«  clean  as  your  employment*  will  permtl^ 
and  do  not  regret  the  loss  of  an  hour'a  wnges  when  your  time  Is  occupied  in 
nlleniling  lo  cleanlineia.  It  is  boiler  (o  give  up  a  little  lime  oecationoJlf 
to  keep  your  houses  neni,  than  to  see  your  whole  famdy  lyin^  »ick  in  con- 
sequence of  tvorhin^  cons'antly  without  cleaninir.  It  would  be  of  ereat 
service  It  yon  could  contrive  to  air  your  bed  and  bed-clothes  out  of  doort 

Always  wftiih  yonr  children  from  head  to  fool  with  cold  water  befare  3'oa 
send  them  lo  work  in  the  morning.  Take  cnre  lo  keep  ihem  dry  in  ihei 
I'eet,  and  never  allow  them  to  go  to  work  without  eivin?  them  Ihci. 
breakta»t,  Ihoueh  you  ihould  have  nothing  to  offer  tlicm  but  a  crnit  of 
brexd  and  a  Itllle  water.  Children  who  get  wet  feel,  when  lljej  go  otit 
early  fiuting,  seldom  escape  lever  or  severe  colds,  ' 


I 
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privies;  living  m  cellars  where  the  struets  aio  not  properly  loughed  or 
drained;  living:  in  narrow  hye>alreeti  whi're  aheep  are  alaiighlered.  Bnil 
where  the  blood  and  Earhasje  are  allowed  lo  stagnate  and  cornipl,  and 
perhaps  more  than  all,  by  living  crowded  ingelher  in  dirty  lodging- ho use«, 
wh«re  you  cannot  have  the  common  comforts  of  light  and  air. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  remind  you  that  much  aioknesBisoeCMioned 
among  you  by  passing  your  evenings  at  n!e-hou«e»,  or  III  slrollmi;  alinut 
the  streets  or  in  the  fields  adjoining  lo  the  town.  Perhaps  those  who  are 
most  apt  to  expose  Ihemaelves  in  this  manner  would  pay  lillle  alleriiio' 
disiUMive  arjEUmenta  of  any  kmd;  however,  those  who  feel  an  interest 
in  your  welfare  cannot  omil  making  ihe  remark. 

US.—Prhteipl'a  ofJuriipntdence  and  Betponiibiliti/  for  Accidtntt. 
(Exiraeljio, 

Frnm  the  evidence  eolleeled,  it  appears  that  in  many  of  the  mill*,  n' 
raerona  accidents  of  airrievous  nature  do  occur  lo  ths  wnrkpeoplo.     It 

api'ears  also  Ihat  1he''e  accidents  may  be  pievented,  linoe  In  8om«  milla 
where  more  care  of  the  workpeople  is  in  Keneral  displayed  Ihey  are  pre- 
vented. Ir  appears  fiirlher.  that  whilst  some  raaniiraetiirers  liberally  eon- 
iriliutH  to  the  relief  eftlia  sufFrrari,  many  olher  manufactureri  leave  tliem 
to  ol>iain  relief  from  public  hounly,  or  as  they  may. 

The  refusal  lo  contribute  to  llie  expense  ol  the  cure  of  lliosi  who  have 
been  maimed  it  usually  founded  on  the  luxerliiin  that  Ihe  accident  waa 
occasioned  by  culpable  hcedlessnesa  or  temerily.  In  Ihe  caoei  of  the 
cliildren  of  lender  years,  we  do  not  consider  this  a  valid  defence*  ' 
clftim  for  cDnlrihnlion  from  the  employer.  We  cannul  siippcue  i 
'  lion  *e  perpetual  eauhon  and  discretion  imposed  on  children  at  an  age  when 
th#se  OB>Iiiies  do  not  usually  esiit.  The  indiscretion  of  children  must,  wis 
ctiu'Wef.  be  peeinmed  and  k""''''e''  aeainsl  as  a  thing  that  mitil  neces- 
sarily, Hnd  to  «  treMet  or  less  cxienl.  be  manifesied  by  all  of  them. 

Bni  Ihe  aceidrnt*  whi^h  occur  lo  Ihe  adull^,  ar:'  of  Ihem^ehei  evidence 
Jnnlest  lliey*efe  wilfully  incjtired  in  a  stale  ut delirium)  Ihnt  Ihe  mdividual 
u»it4  all  the  caution  of  which  he  is  capable ;  as  it  may  be  prejumed  Ihnt  the 
loss  of  life  or  limb,  ot  the  tnOictioa  of  ser«n  pain,  would  nrely  be  Nnantonl/ 
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Some  of  the  manufacturers  have  proposed  that  the  inspectors*  who  they 
think  oufi^ht  to  be  appointed  to  insure  compliance  with  any  lef^islatiTe 
regulation,  should  have  )x>wer  to  inspect  the  factories,  and  direct  what  parts 
of  the  machinery  should  be  fenced  off,  and  that  after  such  directions  have 
been  complied  with,  the  manufacturer  should  be  relieved  from  further 
responsibility. 

We  concur  in  the  proposition  for  g;ivin^  such  power  to  inspectors,  but  we 
do  not  concur  in  the  proposal  to  relieve  the  manufacturer  from  responsibility. 

We  apprehend  that  no  inspector  would  probably  be  so  fully  conversant 
with  all  the  uses  of  every  vanety  of  machinery  as  to  be  acquainted  with  all 
the  dan^rs  which  may  be  provided  against ;  and  also,  that  whilst  there  is 
much  machinery  which  does  not,  from  its  natiue,  admit  of  its  beine:  boxed 
off,  there  is  much  that  could  not  be  made  entirely  safe  without  the  reoon- 
struction  of  whole  manufactories. 

Excluding  from  consideration  the  cases  of  culpable  temerity  on  the  part 
of  the  adults,  and  assuminf^  that  the  aid  to  be  given  when  accidents  do 
occur  shall  afford  no  bounty  on  carelessness,  the  cases  which  remain  for 
provision  are  those  of  adults  which  may  be  considered  purely  accidental. 
Taking  a  case  of  this  class,  where  mischief  has  occurred  in  the  performance 
of  the  joint  business  of  the  labourer  and  his  employer ;  the  question  is,  by 
which  of  these  parties  the  pecuniary  consequences  of  such  mischief  shall  be 
sustained. 

We  conceive  that  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  principle  of  jurisprudence  appli- 
cable to  the  cases  of  evils  arising  ^om  causes  which  ordinary  prudence 
cannot  avert,  that  responsibility  snould  be  concentrated,  or,  as  closely  as 
possible,  apportioned  on  those  who  have  the  best  means  of  preventing  the 
mischief.  Unless  we  are  to  impose  on  the  workman  the  obligation  of  per- 
petual care  and  apprehension  of  danger,  the  nature  of  the  injuries  inflicted 
are  of  themselves  evidence  that  all  the  care  which  can  be  taken  by  indi- 
viduals attending  to  their  work  is  taken  by  them ;  it  is  only  the  proprietor 
of  the  machinery  who  has  the  most  effectual  means  of  guarding  against  the 
dangers  attendant  upon  its  use. 

If  such  an  extent  of  pecuniary  responsibility  for  the  accidents  which  are 
incidental  to  the  use  of  the  machines  is  imposed  upon  him,  those  conse- 
quences will  be  more  likely  to  be  taken  into  account,  end  to  be  guarded 
against  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  machinery.  The  workmen  are 
not  prone  to  regard  immediate  dangers,  still  less  dangers  which  are  remote 
and  contingent,  and  many  of  the  accidents  are  of  a  nature  apparently  too 
uncertain  to  form  data  for  insurance.  It  could  hardly  b€  expected  that  a 
workman  in  entering  a  manufactory  should  object  that  any  portion  of  the 
machinery  is  dangerous,  and  that' it  ought  to  be  t>oxed  off.  But  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  machine  is  necessarily  the  person  who  can  t)est  foresee  all  the 
consequences  incidental  to  its  use,  and  can  best  guard  against  them.  By 
throwing  upon  him  a  portion  of  the  pecuniary  responsibility  for  those  mis* 
chiefs,  we  combine  interest  with  duty,  and  add  to  tne  efficiency  of  l)oth. 

If  the  pecuniary  consequences  from  unavoidable  accidents  were  consider- 
able, the  imposition  of  the  proposed  responsibihty  may  be  met  by  the 
master,  or  by  a  deduction  from  the  wages.  Considering  the  defective 
nature  of  most  existing  modes  of  provision  against  sickness  and  casualties 
by  l>enefit  or  friendly  societies,  and  also,  unhappily,  the  larre  proportion  of 
those  who,  from  improvidence,  do  not  take  advantage  of  these  or  other 
means,  (of  which  some  portion  of  the  working-class  avail  themselves  in  so 
exemplary  and  admirable  a  manner),  if  we  were  to  devise  a  form  of  insur- 
ance against  the  casualties  in  question,  available  to  all  classes,  we  should 
recommend  that  measures  sliould  be  taken  to  secure  firom  the  master 
the  regular  deductions  of  the  amount  of  the  contribution  of  the  persona 
employed. 

We  propose  that  in  the  case  of  all  accidents  whatsoever  from  machinery 
occurring  to  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  proprietor  of  the 
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machinery  shall  pay  for  the  medical  attendance  on  the  child,  and  all  the 
expenses  of  the  cure»  until  medical  attendance  is  no  longer  required  ;  and 
also  during  the  same  period,  shall  continue  to  pay  wafi^es  at  the  rate  of  half 
the  wages  enjoyed  by  the  individual  in  question  at  the  time  of  the  occurreoce 
of  the  accident. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  persons  above  that  age,  in  all  cases  where  the 
injury  was  received  from  accidents  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  where 
there  was  no  culpable  temerity,  should  receive  similar  treatment  at  the 
expense  of  the  employer,  and  should  also  be  allowed  half  wages  until  the 
period  of  cure,  as  we  believe  that  an  allowance  of  full  washes  would  occasion 
considerable  fraud  in  the  protraction  of  that  period,  especially  in  the  cases 
of  accidents  of  a  less  serious  nature. 

We  think  that  the  remedy  should  be  given  on  complaint  before  a  magis- 
trate or  the  inspector. 

With  regard  to  fatal  injuries  occasioned  by  wilful  negligence,  we  have 
at  present  no  new  remedies  to  suggest  as  substitutes  to  those  afforded  by 
the  common  law.'' 

[In  a  recent  case,  I  believe  in  Scotland,  300^  damages  were  recovered 
against  the  owner  of  an  old  mine  for  the  loss  of  a  child,  which  had  fallen 
into  it  accidentally  from  the  opening  not  being  properly  protected. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  owners  of  mines  already  come  within  the 
principle,  that  they  are  interested  in  prevention,  inasmuch  as  they  incur  loss 
from  the  stoppage  of  work  and  otherwise  by  accidents.  The  fact,  however, 
of  no  exertions  being  made  for  prevention  might  be  adduced  as  proof  that 
the  share  of  the  loss  was  not  sufficiently  great,  and  the  interest  therefore  in- 
adequate ;  but  it  will  generally  be  found  that  no  share  of  the  loss  falls 
directly  on  the  manager  of  the  works,  and  that  the  pecuniary  consequences 
are  so  far  diffused  over  numerous  partners  as  not  to  be  felt,  and  that  this  is  so 
particularly  in  works  or  machinery  belonging  to  joint-stock  companies. 

In  Prussia,  as  well  as  Austria,  deductions  are  required  by  the  law  to  be 
made  from  the  wages  of  the  men  engaged  in  mining  operations,  which 
deductions  constitute  a  sick-fund  for  the  support  of  the  men  during  ordinary 
sickness.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  tne  articles  of  the  Prussian  code 
in  respect  to  the  responbibility  now  imposed  on  the  owners  for  accidents  to 
the  workpeople  in  Prussia  as  in  Austria : — 

Art.  214.  "The  proprietors  of  the  mines  are  bound  to  take  care  of  the 
miners  who  are  wounded  or  fall  into  bad  health  in  their  service. 

Art.  215.  *'  When  the  provincial  laws  do  not  contain  any  express  provisions 
thereon,  the  person  who  works  tho  mine  shall  pay  to  the  sick  or  wounded 
workman  four  weeks*  wages  if  the  produce  of  the  mine  does  not  cover  the 
expense  of  working,  or  if  it  be  only  just  equal  to  it,  or  if  it  be  required  to 
defray  the  antecedent  expenses  of  the  mine ;  and  when  the  mine  produces  a 
sufficient  dividend,  the  workman  shall  be  paid  eight  weeks'  wages  in  case  the 
illness  lasts  that  length  of  time. 

Art  216.  ''  If  the  illness  lasts  a  greater  length  of  time,  the  miner  shall  be 
supported  out  of  the  sick-fund. 

Art.  217.  "The  expenses  of  medical  treatment,  and  of  burial  of  a  miner 
wounded  or  killed  by  accident,  shall  be  defrayed  from  the  some  fund. 

Art  218.  "  The  widow  of  a  miner  has  also  the  right  to  claim  the  gratuitous 
wages  fixed  by  Article  215. 

Art  219.  "  The  gratuitous  wages  granted  to  the  miner  in  case  of  wounds 
or  death  are  not  allowed  if  the  miner  has  killed  or  wounded  himself  with 
premeditation,  or  by  any  gross  neglect,  working  otherwise  than  in  the  mine. 

Art.  220.  "  If  the  wound  or  death  has  been  occasioned  by  malice  or  the 
gross  neglect  of  a  third  person,  the  latter  shall  indemnify  the  siok-fund 
and  the  proprietors  of  tho  mine." — E.  C] 
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26.  Bxtracl/rom  Che  Refmrt  o/Jnhn  L.  Kemedij,  Eiij.,  B^rriiler  at  Law,  to 

the  Comirtistion^a  for  Inquiring  into  the  Labour  qf  i'owtg  Permmt  in 

Mines  and  Manufaetoriet. 

In  all  theinatnncemhich  I  hnvemet  with  of  accidents  occurrinijin  coal- 
mines, as  I  liEiTe  repealed!^  «taled,  negligence  forms  itD  almost  invariable 
element— neiiliKence  which  is  fairly  assienable  to  one  or  other  of  the  parlies 
concerned  in  this  branch  of  industry:  eilher  neiiligence  on  the  part  of  the 
colhers,  whether  adults  or  children.  In  omitting  those  means  of  safety  which 
arc  within  their  onnconlrol,  orneglii;£nceonlhepart  of  the  superintendent, 
or  ultiraaiely  of  the  owners  of  Ihii  mines,  in  not  providing  the  means,  or 
duly  reguUlinz  ihose  means  of  saMy,  which  are  not  within  the  diatreliotl 
of  any  child  or  the  control  of  the  individual  workman. 

The  children  who  are  below  the  see  of  discretion  are  of  course  not  lo  be 
deemed  responsible  for  that  which  they  have  not  to  exercise;  and  unfor- 
tunately in  the  present  stale  of  education  of  the  adult  colliers,  a  lur^e 
proportion  of  them  are  in  ihe  same  cale^ry  as  children  in  respect  lo  the 
want  of  discretion  ;  and  hence  arises  Ihe  first  difficulty  of  any  direct  legii- 
lalive  inlerlerence  for  their  protection. 

Whatever  detailed  provisions  might  tie  laid  down  in  any  statute,  or 
directed  by  any  public  officer  acting  nndrr  Ihe  authority  ot  any  statute,  1 
can  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  adojjied  below  ground  by 
such  a  population. 

For  example ;  the  safety-lamp  is  provided  by  most,  and  directed  by  all 
proprietors  and  underlookers  to  be  used  by  the  colliers ;  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  habitually  set  aside  the  protection  thus  provided  for  them, 
though  they  do  so  under  a  penally  of  maiming  or  death— and  what  more 
severe  penally  could  any  statute  impose  or  enforce  with  Rresler  certainty? 
Education  appears  to  me  to  tie  the  slow  and  remote  hut  complete  preventive 
of  those  calamities  arii>ing  from  indiscretion.  TIteefliciency  of  this  remedy, 
the  fact  that  ignorance  and  brutality  are  not  e^srntial  to  minine  occupa- 
tions, will,  I  apprehend,  be  ihown  by  the  comparative  superiority  of  a  beUer 
educated  class  of  miners,  namely,  the  Comisti  miners  and  the  lead  miners 
of  Lead  Hilh,  Lanarkshire,  who  often,  with  less  wnges  than  the  coUien  of 
this  district,  attain  a  superior  condition  and  are  comparatively  free  from  Ihe 
_  like  instances  of  indiscretion. 

It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  Ihere  is  a  large  class  of  accidents  which 
comes  within  the  control  of  responsible  agents,  and  which  would  scarc<-ly 
be  within  the  control  of  the  colliers,  even  if  they  had  the  discretion.  For 
example,  the  sufficiency  of  the  windintt-ro|)es,  guiders  and  side-rods, 
chairs,  sliders,  casing  of  Ihe  pit  sides  nilli  brick  and  mortar,  covers  over 
Ibe  tulii  to  prevent  coal  falling  on  those  ascending  and  descending  in  Ihem, 
■nd  the  various  other  means  of  security  in  superior  pit  gearing,  which, 
having  l>een  adopted  in  some  mines  nitn  success,  are  demonstralily  prac- 
ticable, and  no  doubt  ought  lo  be  used  in  all  other  similar  cases. 

But  these  practical  measures  appear  to  me  from  their  num1>er  to  lie  in- 
capable  of  specification  in  any  statute  that  could  be  discussed  or  toleraled 
in  Parliament,  if  it  should  take  upon  ilself  the  direction  of  mining  operations, 
knd  they  are  apparently  too  numerous  and  important  to  he  intrusted  to 
the   discretion  ot  any  puliiic  officer.     Positive  regulations  by  i'   ' 


onder  legislative  sanction  would,  I  apprehend,  impede  changes  in  machinery 
and  in  operations  which  are  commonly  beneficial  (o  the  whole  class  of  Ihe 
noikpeople.  In  whatsoever  mode  such  preventive  regulation*  weie  pre- 
•vhbcd,  the  enforcement  of  Ihem  would,  I  apprehend,  imply  an  inspection 
by  a  public  officer;  from  the  nature  of  the  places  1  should  doulit  the 
efficiency  of  such  inspeution.  1  doubt  whether  iiispeeiors  could  be  found 
who  would  faithfully  descend  shafts  two  or  three  times  the  depth  of  (he 
height  of  St.  Paul's,  and  amidst  wet  and  damp  and  noxious  gases  erswl  or 
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&llon  themaelvei  to  b«  waggoned  Ihrou^h  milei  nf  dork  dmins  aM4  auh* 
teriaiieifi  caverns,  Willi  the  eliftitce  of  the  roof  [filing  on  Ihem  or  beine 
burnt  by  cxploaiDn,  to  tee  tnat  ail  teas  righl,  tnd  uol  twt  on  tUe  ruaj 

I  \n\\i-ie,  in  iho  coiirM  of  my  own  perfDrmiince  of  the  disagreeable  duty 
OMicnrd  to  me,  I  becume  lolenblr  fainiliar  with  sucb  plut.'ea;  liut  I  could 
not  but  perceive  thnl  1  might  eitsily  have  been  dEceWed.  and  wni  Always  at 
the  mere)'  ol'tliecollieri  theniselvt's  fur  th«  completeni'jis  of  my  informMion. 

N>>  ramilinrlty  diminishes  the  dlMKreeftblednty  of  nrooeBJing  Ihtou^h 
low,  hoi,  and  damp  gaileriei,  beni  wilh  the  chrst  on  the  hoees.  iin<lt-r  the' 
oppmiion  of  c'ulhns  damp  with  molsiiire  or  persplraiion,  which  lh«  In- 
•lieelor  muit  endure. 

Proiirii-tors  Ibemselvn,  whose  direct  inlere>l  it  is  to  he  iiwnrc  of  wlmt  i| 
goini;  rot-ward  und'r  ground,  are  obHi;ed  lu  depend  for  ins^ieclion  on  Iheir 
II ndvT lookers  or  ibremen,  who  have  been  colliers. 

In  a  larife  proportion  of  accidents,  especially  Ihose  where  the  witness 
are  themselves  destroyed,  it  would,  I  conceive,  l>e  exiroirely  diSicitit,  if  not 
impossible,  to  prove  against  underlookers  or  proprietors  the  ne^eot  o( 
projier  preciiulion.  For  example,  in  explosions  of  fire-dump  the  nir-doon 
are  tW'(]iienily  blown  to  pieces,  the  wair^^ns  dashed  to  atoms,  the  roof 
brought  in  by  collapse  from  the  exhauMion  of  the  air  in  the  roinf,  »n(l,  jn  . 
short,  the  position  of  overylhinK  so  completely  deranged  that  it  wouid  bS' 
impossitile  ti>  arrive  at  any  correct  conclnsioii  as  to  the  stBle  of  Ihio^^ ' 
previous  to  the  accident. 

A  boy  is  thrown  out  of  a  tub  in  ascending  the  pit-sh&fl  by  th«  ohnirs 
coming  In  conlai:t  half  way,  the  chairs  may  or  mar  not  be  hroken,  the  l«xly 
is  found  daihed  to  pieces  ai  the  liollom  ;  if  II  so  happen  that  there  ni«  n<> 
marks  either  on  Iho  chairs  or  hathet  lo  show  thai  tliey  have  been  in  contact, 
no  one  would  be  so  bold  as  to  swear  that  it  wai  ao.  Ntitnerotis  cases  of 
this  nalure  inii;lil  be  cited. 

It  may  be  a  i]ueslion  whether  extensive  remedies  are  not  praclicable  by 
the  appficatlon  of  the  principle  of  concentrating  reiponsiliility  on  tin  '  " 
have  the  best  mean*  of  prevention,  by  such  self-acting  arntngem 
kIihII  tive  them  a.  direct  Interest  in  prevenlian.  Coal-owners  nnd  the 
iiiiiJerlookers  of  collieries  assume  thai  ah  t  he  aucidenf «  which  are  not  caxeed 
by  r  lie  negligence  of  the  workmen  ihemselves  are  nblohitely  una  voidable, 
and  in  the  present  slate  of  their  interest  and  knowledge  I  believe  Ihrm  lo 
be  aiiieere  tn  llieir  assumption.  As  enidenceofits  truth,  and  in  JustiHcation, 
they  may  adduce  Ihe  lre({nent  return  of  verdiots  of  simply  "accidental 
death''  upon  inquests  before  the  coroners.  Oonceding  most  fully  that  a 
large  extent  of  accident  is  an  unavoidable  and  Nsentlal  concomitant  of  Ihii 
brnnch  of  industry,  ihe  question  then  ariies,  Why  should  not  this  branch  ot 
induMry  bear  ihe  whole  ot  its  necessary  and  nnavoidable  conseunenevs  ? 

The  more  this  question  h  exsmined.  Ihe  more  I  apprehend  will  it  be 
found  desirable  that  Ihe  full  expenses  of  such  Rcoidenls  should  he  l>orne  bf 
that  branch  of  Industry  in  which  they  are  created  ;  in  which  caite  Ihey  wid 
he  borne  either  by  those  who,  ai  producers,  have  the  chief  proHts,  or  thej 
will  fHll,  as  I  apprehend  they  ought  lo  fvll,  on  the  consumers. 

The  ialiifaclion  of  Ihe  necLininry  losses  attendant  on  pertonal  injun«M 
from  accidents,  heavy  and  long  continued  as  those  losses  mv.  wdl  be  liiund 
to  be  a  consideration  of  minor  importancti  to  the  prsr*nlhn  of  the  *coi- 
dents;  and,  above  all,  the  prevention  of  lh«  d'e'*^"^  mental  eonilillon  of 
the  reckless  population  amidst  which  such  nccidenl*  occur.  By  imposinj; 
Ihe  pecuniary  consequence',  not  as  penalties  for  omiM'ons,  whtch  at  prvsrnl 
are  really  not  wilful,  but  aa  n  trade  charge  or  imuronM  payable  tiy  Itic 
branch  of  industry  liable  lo  the  acuidcnts,  an  interest  wdl  be  created  in  ib»lr 
prevention  on  the  pari  of  t'luse  who  alone  have  the  means  ot  efBcieni); 


preventing:  them.    Instead  ot  a  penally  in  Ihe  e; 


e  to  which  they 
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be  put,  they  would  thus  have  a  perpetually  acting^  bounty  in  the  saving  of 
every  new  improvement,  and  would  be  made  the  most  efficient  inspectors-^ 
havini;  in  every  forenun  and  collier  a  superintendent  in  himself,  gratis  to 
the  public. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  this  dutriet  that  manufacturers  '^only  improve  or  adopt 
improvements  upon  threadbare  profits."  Under  the  bounty  created  by  the 
ju^t  and  necessary  charij^e  upon  the  mines  of  the  insurance  as^ainst  accidents 
and  calamities,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  coal-owners  would  find 
out  and  adopt  improvements  in  working  of  whieh  they  are  themselves  at 
present  unaware.  They  would,  moreover,  have  an  interest  in  the  removal 
by  education  of  that  dense  ignorance,  constituting  that  state  of  mind  out  of 
which  the  acts  of  ''indiscretion"  or  heedlessness,  and  the  other  daily  acts 
which  disturb  the  community,  emanate.  Even  with  the  present  adult 
colliers,  they  would  have  an  interest  in  exeroisine  such  a  preventive  control 
as  would  t>e  exemplified  by  a  ease  in  another  branch  of  industry  which  I 
have  cited  in  the  section  on  Accidents  in  my  Report  on  the  Calico  Print- 
Grounds — I  allude  to  the  case  of  the  men  who  were  employed  in  kyanizing 
logs  of  wood  on  the  Bolton  and  Preston  Railway.  It  would,  of  course, 
follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  eharging  the  costs  of  accidents 
as  an  insurance  or  trade  charge  on  the  employment,  or  on  those  who  had 
the  best  means  of  preventing  them — vis.  the  coal-proprietors — that  they 
should  be  enabled  to  distribute  the  principle  of  self-insurance  and  respon- 
sibility on  their  underlookers  and  workmen. 

I  avail  myself  of  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  pre- 
ventive legislation  which  appears  to  me  to  be  applicable  to  cases  of  the 
nature  of  those  which  are  the  subjects  of  this  Report. 

Formerly  convicts  were  transported  in  private  vessels  engaged  for  the 
purpose  at  a  charge  of  a  certain  amount  per  head  on  the  number  embarked. 
The  ships  helong^  to  respectable  merchants  and  owners;  and  on  that  re- 
sponsibility which  is  supposed  to  attach  to  fair  character  and  respectability 
the  convicts  were  committed  to  their  charKe. 

The  interest  which  engrossed  the  mind  of  the  shipowner,  it  may  he  pre* 
sumed,  was  that  of  making  the  most  of  his  vessels,  and  sending  out  a  full 
careo.  No  wilful  oversight,  still  less  any  oppression,  was  perhaps  imputable 
to  the  owners,  the  captains,  or  any  one  else:  but  still  the  fair  profits  of  a 
good  cargo  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  avoidance  of 
any  temporary  ineonvenience  of  convicts  during  a  voyage ;  but  somehow  or 
oiher  it  happened  that  fever  broke  out,  and  that  the  mortality  durins;  the 
ilrst  voyages  was  dreadful — sometimes  half  the  passengers  were  lost.  1 
presume  that  the  convicts  were  accompanied  by  officers  of  the  Government ; 
but  the  importance  of  ventilation  was  little  known  at  that  time,  and  even  the 
King's  ships  were  ravaged  by  scurvy,  dysentery,  and  fever.  The  appoint- 
ment of  special  inspectors  for  this  purpose  solely  would  possibly  have 
mitigated  the  evil  to  some  extent,  perhaps  to  an  extent  to  warrant  the 
expense ;  but  I  believe  it  would  have  protracted  amendment,  and  left  un- 
touched a  large  mass  of  evil. 

At  lens:th,  however,  the  form  of  contract  was  altered :  instead  of  the 
shipowners  being  paid  |)er  head  on  the  number  embarked,  they  were  only 
paid  per  head  on  the  number  landed  alive;  so  that  the  shipowners  lost  by 
every  person  who  died  on  the  passage.  This  form  of  contract  changed  the 
whole  face  of  things. 

Attention,  or  the  efficient  stimulus  of  interest,  was  directed  to  the  cause 
of  the  mortality:  ventilation  and  other  appliances  were  sedulously  attended 
to ;  the  merchant,  at  his  own  proper  cost,  provided  a  medical  officer  to  take 
charge  of  the  convicts,  and  the  remuneration  of  that  officer  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  numt>er  landed  alive.  The  result  was  that  the  frightful 
mortality  disappeared,  and  the  voyages  have  generally  l)een  eflfected  with  a 
higher  degree  of  health  amongst  the  passengers,  or  with  less  mortality,  than 
would  perhaps  have  occurred  amongst  the  same  number  of  the  same  cla$9 


operation  ofPertotud  Jnteretttin  Prevention, 

or  pCTsons  livinK  "t  laHje  on  shore.*  The  East  India  Company  have  bIm^ 
I  am  inrormed,  adapted  the  shrie  principle  in  the  payment  of  ihe  mcdica 
officers  who  have  charee  of  Ihe  transport  of  their  troops.  The  same  priw 
cjple  ha»  been  directed  to  be  applied  by  Ihe  Poor  Law  Commissioners  f 
Ihe  contracts  for  the  shipment  of  patiper-emigmnts  for  Canada;  and  1  a 
inronned  that  complainls  and  the  oauae  of  them  have  proporlionab^ 
disappeared. 

I  am  informed  by  a  friend  who  has  taken  a  preat  interest  in  the  si  _ 
of  the  transpoit  of  emigrants,  that  a  year  or  two  Hgo  the  principle  wtg 
overlooked  in  the  transport  of  emigrnnis  hy  the  Government  agent.  SoolT 
Vfssels  were  chartered  and  officered  by  Government  officers  of  the  hi^hei 
character;  bnt  fever  broke  out  in  tho&e  ships,  and  there  was  seven 
suffering;  whilst  Ihe  voyages  of  orriinary  emis;ranl-ships,  commaniled  b| 
common  skippers— people  of  no  rank  or  consideration,  but  placed  urtderl 
contract  which  made  tiielr  interest  coincident  with  humanity — mado  ihs^ 
voyages  as  any  person  of  praclicnl  experience  and  observance  of  ll 
o;K!rntion  of  diiTerent  interests  mleht  have  expected. 

I  believe  that  the  practical  application  of  the  same  principle  of  legislalio 


iz.  Ihe  concentration  of  Tesponsibilly  on  those  who  may  best  find  out  a 
apply  the  means  of  prevention,  would,  in  this  impoilanl  branch  of  indust  _ 
in  wliich  such  numbers  of  yount;  persona,  and  persons  younp  in  Dnder 


standing  and  discretion,  are  employed,  would  be  Ibe  most  etBcient  j 
ventive,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  ^ve  the  ownerR  and  manHi;eTs  o 
collieries,  at  the  outset,  the  least  trouble,  and  uhimalely  a  high  degrre  o 
comfort. 

1  may  here  repeat,  that  it  is  ohservahle  in  the  district  assigned  to  n 
that  Ihe  accidents  from  Ihe  breakage  of  rope  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  t  . 
deepest  mines.  The  cost  of  a  rope  for  Ihe  dreper  mines  is  proporiionab^ 
gieuler  than  for  those  of  less  depth.  Not  only,  therefore  "  ""  "  '"  '  ^^ 
of  a  rope  a  serioufi  Ioh  in  itself  but  the  cause  of  still  more 
the  interruption  ot  ihe  very  extensive  operations  of  the  larire  mines  to  whid 
they  belong.  It  is  a  mailer  of  fact,  that  greater  care  is  bestowed  on  Ihv 
expensive  ropes  and  eearin^.  because  it  ig  the  interest  of  those  who  are  n 
always  thinking  about  preventing  reinnle  accidents,  hut  who  are  nat! 
rally  and  properly  always  thinking  about  immtdiale  profits,  to  lake  ca 
of  them. 

The  responsibibty  implied  by  the  proposed  application  of  the  princiiA 
for  prevention,  is  a  responsibility  for  exercise  of  care  in  their  own  bu^oea 
opcralions,  which  care  can  be  exercised  liy  them  and  no  others,  nitboul 
iitlcrrupling  and  interfering  with  them  \a  their  business  operations. 

'  Formerty  the  mortality  nii  Iward  convict  thips  amouateil  tu  50  and  even  60  p 
cent,  duriiij;  the  voynge  ;  under  thi  .    -•       • 

unly  to  about  li  per  ceul. — K.  C, 
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29. — Suggested  Form  of  Notification  to  Owners  or  Occupiers  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Expense  of  permanent  Alterations^  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  Overcharges  on  persons  enjoying  only  portions  of  the  benefit. 

The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  appointed  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
the  Act  of  Victoria,  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
which  requires  that  every  inhabited  tenement  shall  be  provided  with  proper 
means  of  drainage,  and  cleansing,  and  the  removal  of  refuse,  have  caused 
a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  houses  and  tenements  in — [court  or  street,  at 
the  case  may  be].  On  this  survey  it  appears  that  your  house,  with  others 
in  the  same  place,  are  without  the  requisites  required  by  law ;  that  they 
are  without  proper  sewers,  without  drainage  from  the  house,  and  without 
water  or  proper  means  for  the  constant  removal  of  nightsoil,  or  convenience! 
for  cleansing. 

By  the  section  of  the  Act  the  several  requisites  hereunder  descril)ed 
are  directed  to  be  provided  and  completed  withm  months  after  this 

date. 

The  Commissioners  have  directed  tenders  for  contracts  upon  specifi- 
cations to  be  taken  for  the  execution  of  the  required  works,  under  a  civil 
eneineer,  in  the  most  beneficial  manner  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  take  loans  on  the  security  of  the  rates  for 
defraying:  the  expenses  of  the  execution  of  the  works  contracted  for. 

It  will  be  at  your  option  either  to  repay  at  once  the  cost  of  the  requisite 
works  by  which  the  property  will  be  benefited,  or  to  repay  it  by  annual 
instalments  in  30  year,  paying  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  principal  sum 
expended,  or  on  that  part  of  it  that  may,  from  time  to  time,  remain  unpaid. 

To  save  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  double  collection,  annual  instal* 
ments  and  the  interest  on  the  principal  sums  expended  will  be  collected 
from  the  tenant  with  rates.     Where  the  landlord  is  under  any  agree- 

ment or  obligation  to  cleanse  the  cesspools,  the  tenant  will  be  entitled  to 
deduct  from  the  rent  the  charge  for  the  drainage  and  apparatus  for  cleans- 
ing. Where  the  tenant  pays  rent  weekly,  or  at  shorter  periods  than 
quarterly,  and  does  not  pay  rates,  the  charge  for  the  works  in  question 
is  required  by  the  statute  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  tenement,  who 
will  levy  the  amount  with  the  rent,  or  make  his  own  terms  with  the  tenant 
for  the  improvement  in  question. 

The  cost  of  the  required  improvements  or  principal  sum,  which  will  be 
charged  at  the  contract  prices,  together  with  the  annual  instalments  and 
interest  thereon,  and  the  weekly  charge  or  improved  rent  that  may  be  due 
or  charged  on  the  weekly  tenant,  will  be  as  follows: — 


First  Outlay 
|>er  Tenement. 

Annual 
Instalment 
for  Repay- 
ment in  30 
years. 

Annual  Interest,  com- 
muted at  5  per  cent, 
on  Outlay,  charged 
as  Rent  oo  Tenant, 
and  Annual  Rent  of 
Water. 

Weekly  Charge 

to  the  Tenant 

or  Increased 

Rent. 

£.  «.   d. 
Water-closet  ] 
Water-tank   >10     8     6 
Drain  .      .  j 
Main  Sewer       5  12     0 
Water 

Total      .      . 

t.    d. 

G  11 
3     9 

•  • 

8.    d. 

6     8 

3     6 
5     0 

t,   d, 

0     3 

0     li 
0     1 

10     8 

15     2 

0    ^ 

If  the  landlord  undertake  to  cleanse  the  cesspools,  then  the  additional 
weekly  charge  on  the  occupier  for  the  supplies  of  water  and  drainage  will 
[l.J  2  H 
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be  ^yt,  weekly,  involving,  as  the  occupier  should  be  informed,  the  con- 
Teniences,  cleanliness,  and  security  to  health,  and  saving  of  medical 
expenses. 

Persons  having  only  interests  in  property  for  years  or  for  determinate 
periods  may,  by  means  of  the  above  table,  distribute  amongst  the  persons 
successively  interested  in  the  property  the  portions  of  the  charge  to  which 
they  are  liable. 

The  surveyor  and  officers  of  sewers  are  chartred  with  the  duty  of  from 
time  to  time  inspecting  and  seeing  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  means  of 
drainage  and  cleansins:.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  contractor  is 
bound  to  make  good  the  drams  for  years,  but  the  tenant  will  be  liable 

to  make  good  any  wanton  damage. 

The  Act  gives  to  the  owner  of  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  premises 
the  option  of  executing  the  prescribed  works  himself,  on  giving  notice  on 
or  before  the  of  such  his  intention,  and  entering  into  his 

surety  to  execute  them  within  the  time  prescribed  and  according  to  the 
contract  specifications,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  work. 


30. — Extracts  from  Evidence  on  the  Moral  and  Physical  Evils  which 
may  be  created  by  the  mode  of  Hiring  and  Paying  Workmen, 

(Extract  from  Evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.) 

Charles  Saunders. 

What  is  your  occupation  ? — Coal- whipper. 

Have  the  goodness  tu  state  to  the  Committee  the  manner  in  which  coal 
whippers  are  engaged  and  paid  ? — ^I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  a 
living  by  coal  whipping  for  the  last  10  years,  and  when  I  want  employment, 
(me  and  the  likes  of  me  of  course.)  I  have  to  go  to  the  publican  to  get  a  job, 
to  ask  him  for  a  job  ;  and  be  tells  me  to  go  and  sit  down,  and  he  will  give 
mc  an  answer  by  and  by.  I  go  and  sit  down,  and  if  I  have  2(f.  in  my 
pocket,  of  course  I  am  obliged  to  spend  it,  with  a  view  of  getting  a  job ; 
and,  probably,  when  two  or  three  hours  have  elapsed,  by  that  time  there  is 
about  50  or  60  people  come  on  the  same  errand  to  the  same  person  for  a  job. 
He  keeps  us  three  or  four  hours  there  ;  and  then  he  comes  out,  and  he  looks 
round  among  us,  and  he  knows  those  well  that  can  drink  the  most,  and 
those  are  the  people  that  obtain  employment  first  Those  that  cannot  drink 
a  great  deal,  and  think  more  of  their  family  than  others  do,  cannot  obtain 
any  employment ;  those  that  drink  the  most  get  the  most  employment. 
When  the  men  are  made  up  for  the  ship,  we  go  to  work  the  next  day 
morning,  but  we  have  to  take  what  the  publican  calls  the  allowance,  such  as 
a  quartern  of  rum,  or  three  half^quarterns,  or  a  pot  of  beer,  or  what  not ; 
then  they  have  to  take  a  pot  of  beer  off  in  a  bottle  on  board, — what  he  calls 
beer,  but  not  fit  for  a  man  to  drink,  generally  speaking,  what  I  call  poison : 
I  have  actually  teemed  it  overboard  myself,  before  I  could  drink  it;  I  could 
not  drink  it,  although  I  havo  been  sweating  and  as  thirsty  as  a  man  could 
be,  and  have  put  it  overboard,  and  gone  and  dipped  my  bottle  in  a  bucket 
of  water. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  day,  when  your  work  was  over,  where  did  you  go 
then?-— Then,  when  we  have  done  our  day's  work,  we  came  on  shore,  and 
we  had  to  go  into  the  house  again ;  and  perhaps  we  might  want  a  shilling 
or  two  to  get  our  families  a  little  support ;  the  landlord  would  tell  us  to  go 
and  sit  down  in  the  tap-room,  and  he  would  give  us  some  by  and  by,  and  he 
would  keep  us  there  until  nine  or  ten  at  night ;  first,  we  would  go  for  a  pint 
or  a  pot,  or  what  not,  to  see  whether  he  was  getting  ready,  for  we  dare  not 
go  empty-handed,  without  a  pot  or  pint,  or  to  call  for  something  by  way  of 
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excuse ;  after  keeping  us  there  until  nine  or  ten  at  night,  then  he  would 
give  us  2i.  6(f.  or  3«. 

Were  you  obliged  to  spend  money  in  drink  ?— Yes. 

Could  you  not  avoid  it  by  any  means  ? — No. 

What  would  have  happened  if  you  had  refused  to  spend  money  in  drink  ? 
— Then  we  could  have  no  employment ;  and  moreover  than  that,  if  you  had 
had  what  you  thought  was  requisite,  if  he  did  not  think  it  was  sufficient,  be 
would  add  more  than  what  you  had  actually  contracted  for ;  and  if  you  re- 
fused to  pay  this,  and  you  said,  **  I  have  not  had  but  so  much,  I  won*t  pay 
it."  **  Oh,  won't  you  ;  if  you  do  not,  here  is  your  money,  what  you  say  it 
id ;  go  out,  and  never  come  in  here  again.** 

Have  you  known  anybody  refusea  employment  because  they  would  not 
contribute  to  the  publican's  demand  for  drink  ? — Yes,  I  could  find  50. 

Who  have  lost  their  employment  because  they  would  not  drink  so  much 
as  the  publican  wished  ? — Yes,  I  could. 

Could  you  not  engage  yourself  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  without  going  to 
the  publican?— No,  for  the  publicans  are  some  of  them  ship-owners,  and 
they  are  all  intermixed  through  the  trade  by  one  thing  and  another,  so  that 
the  captain  or  owner  of  the  ship  gives  the  favour  to  the  publican  to  employ 
the  whippers. 

Mr.  Claydon,  Master  of  the  Limehouse  fforkhause^  belonging  to  the 

Stepney  Union, 

With  respect  to  the  labouring  classes,  have  you  observed  whether,  with 
respect  tn  any  of  them,  these  ill- regulated  inclinations  are  subjected  to  unne- 
cessary temptations  ? — The  fwoctice  of  paying  men  at  public  houses,  and 
making  the  obtaining  employment  dependent  in  a  certain  measure  upon 
drinking,  which  is  the  case  with  the  coal-whippers. 

Have  you  ever  had  occasion  as  respects  the  coal-whippers  to  investigate 
those  cases  ?— We  did  at  one  period,  having  an  opportunity,  investigate 
upwards  of  40  cases  of  coal-whippers. 

Those  were  40  applicants  for  relief  ? — ^The  greater  part  of  them  were ;  22 
of  them  were  in  the  immediate  receipt  of  relief  at  the  time  the  others  were 
applicants. 

What  was  the  result  in  those  cases? — ^We  took  their  earnings  over  a  con- 
siderable period,  and  we  found  that  they  had  earned,  taking  the  average, 
18«.  lOd  per  week.  The  utmost  we  could  make  out  that  their  families  had 
received  of  that,  in  any  shape,  was  12«.  \0d.  per  week.  Whatever  might 
have  been  their  family,  one-third  of  it  had  gone  in  drink  and  those  charges 
which  were  brought  against  them. 

Had  any  of  those  men  earned  more  than  that  ? — ^There  were  instances  in 
which  they  had  earned  20«.  a-day. 

And  all  came  upon  the  pauper  list  just  the  same  ? — ^Yes,  just  as  destitute 
as  the  rest,  saving  never  seems  to  enter  into  their  calculation  at  all. 

Then  with  respect  to  this  particular  class,  notwithstanding  their  earning 
wages  twice  as  much  as  agricultural  labourers  earn  probably,  and  which 
agricultural  labourers  save  money,  and  are  depositors  in  savings-banks,  these 
men  made  no  deposits,  and  no  reserve,  but  the  whole  of  them  fall  upon  the 
rates.  In  one  shape  or  other  they  receive  the  public  charity,  is  that  so? — 
Yes,  in  fact  they  have  not  the  means  possessed  bv  other  labourers,  of 
pawning  anything.  I  question  whether  you  could  find  as  much  furniture  in 
any  one  of  their  houses,  as  you  could  pawn  for  2s.  6(L 

Not  even  in  those  cases  where  they  are  earning  a  guinea  a-day? — No, 
they  are  all  alike  destitute,  and  their  families  look  as  dirty  and  as  filthy,  and 
are  as  ill-governed,  and  their  houses  are  as  destitute  of  furniture  as  those 
who  earn  the  smaller  sums,  there  is  no  difference;  and  in  case  of  sickness 
they  come  at  once  upon  the  parish,  unless  they  sometimes  assist  each  other 
a  little ;  but,  however,  they  have  no  certain  means  at  all  but  the  parish. 

2  h2 
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Tb«ir  sicknesses  arc  generally  short  In  most  cases  ibey  are  so  ill  prepared 
to  bear  sicknesH,  thai  they  are  cut  off  very  rapidly,  and  die  comparaiively 
young.     I  do  not  speak  this  from  actual  experience  however. 

Have  you  seen  the  cases  of  the  widows,  and  the  children  coming  in  upon 
the  parish  ? — Yes,  we  have  28  cases  now.  Our  present  numbers  are  425 
children,  that  is  from  the  whole  of  the  Union  ;  there  is  only  a  small  portioR 
of  the  Union  in  the  coal-whippera'  district,  but  we  have  28  children  direcUy 
belonging  to  them,  some  of  them  legitimate,  and  others  illegitimate  ;  all  of 
that  origin  that  we  know  decidedly  that  they  are  the  produce  of  those  coal- 
whippers. 

Are  the  same  observations  as  to  the  causes  of  the  pauperism  of  tbe  adults 
to  be  taken  as  to  the  causes  of  the  pauperism  of  the  children  ? — Yes.  The 
obsor^'ation  is  universal.  The  children  cannot  have  produced  it  tbemselw* 
but  they  have  the  same  habits  and  the  same  proneness  to  indulge  the  appe- 
tites, in  fact  I  think  there  is  a  remarkable  deficiency  in  the  consideration  of 
most  parents,  in  that  matter,  even  of  respectable  parents ;  tbey  let  their 
children  pro  to  the  confectioners  and  buy  drams,  for  they  are  drams  in  another 
form,  peppermint  and  cloves,  and  so  on,  made  up  into  articles  of  confec- 
tionary, and  nothing  is  so  likely  to  produce  a  depraved  appetite,  the  transt-* 
tion  is  so  natural  from  that  to  ardent  spirit. 

With  respect  to  the  residences  of  those  classes,  the  coal-whippers  espe- 
cially, have  you  observed  whether  you  have  had  any  cases  of  sickness  arising 
from  their  state  of  filthiness,  or  traceable  to  it  ? — ^I  do  not  know  whether 
we  can  attribute  it  to  that,  but  nothing  can  be  more  likely,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  the  coal-whipper  is  very  little  at  home,  still  nothing 
can  bo  conceived  more  destitute,  or  more  disgusting  than  their  abodes. 

What  are  the  sorts  of  children  you  receive  in  »h«  house  from  tbem  with 
respect  to  training  or  oducntion,  that  is,  of  those  classes  of  coal-whippers  ? 
— ^Tlicy  are  completely  uneducated ;  the  generality  of  them  are  very  un- 
tractable. 

Allowed  to  run  about  wild  ? — Completely. 

No  care  taken  of  them  ? — Not  the  ordinary  care  of  cleanliness.  I  had 
three  in  last  night,  and  notwithstanding  all  our  anxiety  after  economy  we 
were  obliged  to  burn  every  rag  of  their  clothes.  To  cleanse  them  was  out 
of  the  question  entirely ;  that  is  the  case  with  half  that  come  in  to  the 
workhouse. 

Mr.  Sargcanty  the  relieving  officer  of  the  same  district. 

Is  it  not  your  duty  to  visit  the  houses,  and  to  inquire  into  the  cases  of 
applicants  for  relief?     Yes,  it  is. 

In  doing  so,  you  must  trace  the  causes  of  the  application  for  relief? — Yes. 

What  is  the  chief  cause  you  find  precede  the  application  for  relief? — Ex- 
cessive drink. 

In  respect  to  those  trammels  which  it  is  described  that  the  coal-whippers 
are  in,  wnat  is  the  consequence  as  to  their  households  ?  how  do  you  find, 
when  you  visit  those  cases,  that  their  houses  are  provided?— I  would  rather 
sleep  in  my  coal-hole  than  in  any  of  their  hovels.  I  went  into  six  houses 
yesterday,  each  house  contains  four  rooms,  and  in  some  of  those  houses 
there  were  30  souls.     In  the  least  house  theie  were  17. 

How  many  sleep  in  the  same  room  ?— In  one  room  there  were  four  widows 
and  two  children,  in  the  most  wretched  place  imaginable. 

Are  quarrels  between  man  and  wife  frequent? — Yes;  through  drink. 

Are  separations  frequent  ?  Yes  ;  separations  through  drink  on  the  part 
of  the  wife. 

How  many  cases  have  you  of  wives  separated  from  their  husbands  in  the 
same  way?     I  have  hud  15. 

The  wives,  then,  hjive  imbibed  the  habits  of  the  husbands?     Yes. 

Is  there  no  cleanliness  on  a  Sunday  ?    Oh  dear,  no  ! 
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No  attendance  to  church  ?    No. 

As  to  the  children,  what  is  their  condition  ?  The  children  of  most  ahject 
wretchedness.  Those  poor  children  are  sent  out  to  scour  the  streets,  to  pick 
up  and  do  anything  else  they  can ;  and  not  particular  to  thieving. 

What  the  condition  of  the  girls  ? — The  girls,  when  infants  of  seven  yean 
of  age,  are  turned  out  into  the  streets  with  fruit  and  all  sorts  of  things ;  when 
they  arrive  at  the  age  of  14,  go  to  stay  stitching;  then  they  sit  in  doors  at 
home  with  their  mother,  and  so  on,  until  the  age  of  15  or  16,  when  they 

fnerally  become  prostitutes.  I  see  it,  because  I  am  always  amongst  them, 
have  tried  to  get  them  to  send  those  girls  out  to  service,  when  they  say, 
**  Mr.  Sargeant,  what  am  I  to  do?  my  husband  earns  but  little,  I  am  obliged 
to  depend  upon  what  my  daughter  can  do  and  myself." 

Mr,  Rookey  the  relieving  officer  of  St.  George's  in  the  East. 

I  know  the  poor  population  of  our  parish  well.  I  know  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  juvenile  delinquents  in  our  streets  are  coal-whippers' 
children  ;  I  have  known  some  of  them  to  be  transported.  I  know  also  that 
the  girls,  who  are  coal-whippers*  children,  turn  out  prostitutes;  it  is  seldom 
that  any  of  them  turn  out  to  be  good  servants.  Delirium  tremens  is  a 
frequent  complaint  amongst  the  coal-whippers,  and  it  sometimes  extends  to 
madness.  Tnere  is  one  girl,  for  example,  Margaret  Harley,  aged  25,  the 
daughter  of  a  coal-whipper,  who,  for  the  last  10  years,  has  always  been 
either  in  a  prison,  in  our  workhouse,  or  the  lunatic  asylum  ;  I  do  not  believe 
that  during  that  time  she  has  been  10  months  out  of  either  of  those  places. 
I  know  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  prostitutes  in  our  district  who,  as  the 
children  of  these  improvident  classes,  have  either  been  inmates  of  the  house 
or  otherwise  chargeable  to  the  public. 
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